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TO  MY  SILENT  FRIENDS. 

Best  of  all  fri«n4sl  who  row  by  row 
Are  prized  but  more  and  more  each  day, 

How  quickly  do  your  numbers  grow, 
Uow  few  withdraw,  how  many  stay : 
Some  meet  for  thought,  and  some  for  play, 

Some  thus  you  cut— they  don't  complain 
Nor  argue,  spite  of  all  you  say— 

They  never  answer  back  again. 

This  tough  old  fellow,  though  I  knew 

Ue  must  own  bis  was  falsest  way, 
Yields  you  no  point,  nor  changes,  though 

Tdu  argue  till  your  hair  be  grey, 

He  speaks  but  truly,  yet  alway 
L4i8t  word  he  keeps.    The  thought  is  vain, 

Yet  in  the  mimic  woitis  we  pay. 
They  never  answer  back  again. 

Once  they  have  said,  it  needs  must  go 

As  their  last  word  for  aye  and  aye; 
Their  truth  keeps  true,  theh:  falsehoods,  so 

They  can't  retrace  or  disobey ; 

Their  word  is  always  yea  or  nay; 
Though  sages  prate,  or  fools  disdain. 

They  but  repeat  their  nay,  or  yea; 
They  cannot  answer  back  a«:ain. 

Books,  it  is  patience  you  display ;  * 

Or,  obstinate*  you  merely  feign 
fierenity?   1  ask  then— They— 

They  cannot  answer  back  again. 

Iylbbson  White. 


BIBLIO-KLEPTOMANIA  CS. 

The  phases  of  bookhuntmg  are 
manifestly  numerous.  We  recently 
gave  an  anecdote  of  one  class,  and 
now  print  another  without  vouching 
for  its  veracity. 

^'If  I  find  you  steaUng  my  books 
again,  I'll  have  you  locked  up.  Get 
out,  now  quick !  and  don't  let  me  see 
you  in  here  again." 

The  speaker  was  a  bookseller,  who 
thus  addressed  a  nicely  dressed  ven- 
erable old  man. 

"  Steal  it  ?  Why  bless  you,  of  course 
he  meant  to  ste^  it,"  he  said.  ^'  We 
have  those  fellows  come  here  so  often 
and  carry  off  our  books  without  being 
caught  that  when  we  do  catch  them 
at  it  we  want  to  call  the  poUce,  and  I 
suppose  we  ought  to  do  so,  but  we 
don't  We  find  so  many  people  who 
are  thoroughly  honest  in  other  re- 
spects, who  will  steal  books,  that  we 
are  apt  to  become  suspicious  of 
everybody  after  being  in  this  business 
a  while.  You  don't  hear  of  all  the 
cases  that  we  do,  for  you  see,  when 
we  catch  a  party  stealing  he  is  always 
anxious  to  pay  for  the  books  and 
hush  up  the  matter.  Do  we  settle  in 
this  way?  Oh  yes,  we  let  most  of 
them  go,  although  I  suppose  we  ought 
to  prosecute  them.  But  then  it  takes 
a  good  deal  of  time  and  trouble  .to 
bother   about   prosecuting.    I   have 
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seen  all  kinds  of  people  come  in  here 
and  steal  books.  Indeed,  book-thieves 
are  almost  cdways  of  the  so-caUed 
respectable  classes,  for  the  ignorant 
*  lower  class'  don't  take  interest 
enough  in  books  to  know  their  v€due. 
The  poor  ones  that  are  caught  are 
arrested,  convicted,  and  branded  as 
thieves,  just  as  if  they  had  stolen  a 
loaf  of  bread  or  a  pocket-book ;  those 
that  have  a  good  enough  social  stand- 
ing to  get  them  out  of  the  scrape  are 
simply  'bibUomaniacs.' 

'*  There  are  several  classes  of  people 
who  steal  books.  Some  steal  the 
whole  books,  while  there  are  others 
who  only  have  a  mania  for  fine  plates 
and  engravings.  I  have  known  nu- 
merous instances  of  parties  who  stole 
simply  the  title-pages  of  rare  and  val- 
uable books.  Indeed,  I  have  seen 
one  or  two  bound  books  made  up  en- 
tirely of  those  precious  title-pages. 
Taking  out  the  title-page  from  an 
ancient  work  of  course  makes  it 
worth  very  much  less.  Let  me  find  a 
cheap  old  book  and  I'll  show  you  how 
they  do  it,  if  you  don't  know." 

The  dealer  picked  up  a  dilapidated 
pamphlet  and  a  piece  of  string.  Wet- 
ting the  string,  he  opened  the  pamph- 
let, and  placing  the  wet  string  be- 
tween two  leaves,  closed  the  pamphlet 
tightly  again  for  a  few  seconds,  after 
which  he  drew  the  string  quickly  out. 
Opening  the  book,  the  pages  at  the 
place  where  the  string  had  been 
placed  were  quite  easily  removed, 
and  without  the  noise  of  tearing. 

"Now  you  see  how  they  take  out 
engravings,  title-pages,  &c.  By  the 
way,  speaking  of  this  mania  for 
stealing  title-pages,  I  ought  to  tell  you 
that  here  in  London  there  is  a  man  who 
has  quite  a  large  business  in  making 
title-pages  for  old  books  that  are 
mutilated  in  this  way. 

"Another  trick  that  book-thieves 
make  use  of  is  to  have  extra  pockets 
made  in  their  coats.    Of  course  when 


we  find  these  fellows  with  extra 
pockets,  seemingly  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  book-stealing  a  busi- 
ness, we  have  no  pity  on  them.  We 
just  hand  them  over  to  the  police; 
but  there  are  very  few  who  go  to 
work  systematically  to  steal  books. 
Itis  said  that  a  good  many  who  buy 
light  literature  at  news-stalls,  roll 
two  books  together,  and  carry  them 
away,  when  they  have  only  paid  for 
one. " — Bookworm, 


''THE  GLUTTON  01  LITER- 
ATUREr 

Anthony  Magliabechi,  who  died  in 
1714  at  the  age  of  eighty,  was  cele- 
brated for  his  knowledge  of  books. 
He  has  been  called  the  "  Glutton  of 
Literature." 

His  character  was  singular;  for 
though  his  life  was  wholly  passed  in 
libraries,  being  librarian  to  the  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  he  never  wroU  himself. 
There  is  a  medal  which  represents 
him  sitting  with  a  book  in  one  hand 
and  with  a  great  number  of  books 
scattered  on  the  ground.  The  candid 
inscription  signifies  that  "it  is  not 
sufScient  to  become  learned  to  have 
read  much  if  we  read  without  reflec- 
tion." This  is  the  only  remains  of  his 
own  composition  that  can  be  of  serv- 
ice to  posterity. 

His  habits  of  life  were  imifomu 
Ever  among  his  books  he  troubled 
himself  with  no  other  concern  what- 
ever; and  the  only  interest  he  ap- 
peared to  take  for  any  Uving  thing 
was  his  spiders,  for  whom,  while  sit- 
ting among  his  literary  piles,  he  af- 
fected great  sympathy ;  and  perhaps, 
in  contempt  of  those  whose  curiosity 
appeared  "impertinent,  he  frequently 
cried  out,  "  to  take  care  not  to  hurt 
his  spiders ! " 

Although  he  lostno  time  in  writing 
himself,  he  gave  considerable  assist- 
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ance  to  authors  who  consulted  him. 
He  was  himself  a  universal  index  to 
all  authors.  He  had  one  book,  among 
many  others  dedicated  to  him,  and 
this  book  consisted  of  a  collection  of 
titles  of  works  which  he  had  had  at 
different  times  dedicated  to  him,  with 
all  the  eulogiums  addressed  to  him  in 
prose  and  versa  When  he  died,  he 
left  his  large  collection  of  books  for 
the  public  use;  they  now  compose 
the  public  library  of  Florence. 

Heyman,  a  celebrated  Dutch  pro* 
fessor,  visited  this  erudite  librarian, 
who  was  considered  as  the  ornament 
of  Florence.  He  found  him  amongst 
his  books,  of  which  the  number  was 
prodigious.  Two  or  three  rooms  in 
the  first  story  were  crowded  with 
them,  not  only  along  their  sides,  but 
piled  in  heaps  on  the  floor,  so  that  it 
was  difficult  to  sit,  and  more  so  to 
walk.  A  narrow  space  was  contrived, 
indeed,  so  that  by  walking  sideways 
you  might  extricate  yourself  from 
one  room  to  another.  This  was  not 
all ;  the  passage  below  stairs  was  full 
of  books,  and  the  staircase  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  was  lined  with 
them.  When  you  reached  the  second 
story,  you  saw  with  astonishment 
three  rooms  similar  to  those  below, 
equally  full,  so  crowded,  that  two 
good  beds  in  these  chambers  were 
also  crammed  with  books. 

This  apparent  confusion  did  not, 
however,  hinder  Magliabechi  from 
immediately  finding  the  book  he 
wanted.  He  knew  them  all  so  well, 
that  even  to  the  least  of  them  it  was 
sufficient  to  see  its  outside,  to  say 
what  it  was;  and,  indeed,  he  read 
them  day  and  night,  and  never  lost 
sight  of  any.  He  ate  on  his  books, 
he  slept  on  his  books,  and  quitted 
them  as  rarely  as  possible. 

During  his  whole  life  he  only  went 
twice  from  Florence;  once  to  see 
Fiesol6  which  is  not  above  two 
leagues  distant,  and  once  ten  miles 


further  by  order  of  the  Grand  Duke* 
Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than 
his  mode  of  life ;  a  few  eggs,  a  little 
bread,  and  some  water,  were  his  or- 
dinary food.  A  drawer  of  his  desk 
being  open,  Mr.  Heyman  saw  there 
several  eggs  and  some  money,  which 
Magliabechi  had  placed  there  for  his 
daily  use.  But  as  this  drawer  was 
generally  open,  it  frequently  happc^n- 
ed  that  the  servants  of  his  friends,  or 
strangers  who  came  to  see  him,  pil- 
fered some  of  these  things ;  the  mon- 
ey or  the  eggs. 

His  dress  was  as  cynical  as  his  re- 
pasta  A  black  doublet,  which  de- 
scended to  his  knees ;  large  and  long 
breeches ;  an  old  patched  black  cloak ; 
an  amorphous  hat,  very  much  worn, 
and  the  edges  ragged ;  a  large  neck- 
cloth of  coarse  cloth,  begrimed  with 
snuff ;  a  dirty  shirt,  which  he  always 
wore  as  long  as  it  lasted,  and  which 
the  broken  elbows  of  his  doublet  did 
not  conceal ;  and,  to  finish  this  inven- 
tory^ a  pair  of  ruffies  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  shirt. 


^•^ 
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EAELY  ENGLISH  BOOK^ 
SELLING. 

*  The  EarJy  History  of  English  BooksellloK.* 
By  William  Koberts.    (SaiLpson  Low  A  Co.) 

'  Booksellers  and  publishers  play  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  liter- 
ature, but  historians  of  £!nglish  liter- 
ature have  never  paid  them  much 
attention.  Mr.  Roberts  has  attempt- 
ed to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  al- 
though we  are  unable  to  commend 
the  whole  of  his  work,  we  gratefully 
recognize  the  value  of  part  of  his 
labors.  His  object  in  the  present  vol- 
ume is  to  furnish  a  readable  account 
of  bookselling  and  booksellers  in 
England  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  death  of  Thomas  Guy,  publisher 
and  founder  of  Guy's  Hospital,  in 
1724.    The  latter  half  of  the  book  is 
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devoted  to  biographies  of  Tonson, 
Lintot,  Curll,  Dunton,  and  Guy,  and 
Mr.  Roberts  has  spared  himself  no 
pains  in  making  these  memoirs  accu- 
rate and  complete.  The  notice  of 
**dauntless  Curll"  is  especially  attract- 
ive, and  if  Mr.  Roberts  has  been  able 
to  add  little  to  the  researches  of 
Messrs.  Thorns  and  Solly,  he  has  pro- 
duced a  very  impartial  and  well-pro- 
})Ortioned  portrait  of  the  most  noted 
of  private  pubhshers.  According  to 
Mr.  Tedder's  notice  of  Curll  in  the 
*  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  a 
little  more  is  known  of  Curll's  son 
Henry  than  Mr.  Roberts  sets  forth. 
Mr.  Roberts  might  also  have  told  us 
that  the  famous  attack  on  '^Curlicism" 
in  Mist's  'Journal'  has  been  attrihuted 
to  no  less  a  jomnalist  than  Defoe. 
Furthermore,  we  would  strongly  urge 
Mr.  Robert  to  avoid  modem  slang 
words  and  phrases,  which  are  pain- 
fully frequent  in  other  places  besides 
his  essay  on  CurU. 

Id  collecting  materials  for  his  first 
portion  the  author  seems  to  have 
been  leaning,  as  he  admits  in  his 
preface,  on  a  broken  reed.  Much  of 
his  information  is  apparently  derived 
from  books  long  out  of  date;  nor  does 
he  seem  to  have  taken  the  pains  to 
investigate  the  truth  of  this  informa- 
tion, so  that  we  continually  come  up- 
on statements  that  are,  to  say  the 
least,  out  of  place  in  a  work  claiming 
"to  be  as  accurate  as  possible."  We 
are  told,  for  instance,  that  "the  early 
printers,  such  as  Gutenberg,  Faust, 
Dolet,  and  Caxton  were  men  em- 
phatically of  light  and  leading";  but 
by  this  time  it  might  be  expected 
that  a  technical  writer  should  know 
that  the  second  mentioned  was  not 
a  printer,  neither  was  his  name 
^* Faust";  and  Dolet  can  hardly  be 
classed  as  an  early  printer  between 
"Faust"  and  Caxton.  Again,  after 
an  explanation,  itself  not  too  ax)curate, 
of  the  meaning  and  use  of  signatures. 


we  are  referred  to  two  books  as  the 
earliest  which  contain  thenL  The 
first  of  these  has  a  date  that  is  ques- 
tioned ;  the  second  does  not  exist  at 
all.  It  is  not,  however,  the  graver 
errors  that  rendt  r  the  present  book 
so  disappointing,  so  much  as  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  small  mistakes 
and  inaccuracies,  which,  though  they 
might  seem  trivial  if  quote  by  them- 
selves, are  enough,  when  found  on 
every  page,  to  ruin  any  work.  Within 
the  last  few  years  an  entirely  new 
school  of  bibliography  has  arisen, 
which,  putting  aside  the  gossip  dear 
to  the  early  part  of  the  centiuy,  de- 
mands, above  all  things,  accuracy 
and  some  scientific  method.  But  Mr. 
Roberts  has  followed  the  old  tradi- 
tions; and  the  result  is  a  volume  which 
may  be  interesting  to  read,  but  which 
will  prove  of  small  value  as  a  book  of 
reference. 

Beginning  with  the  period  before 
the  invention  of  printing,  the  author 
has  collected  a  great  mass  of  interest- 
ing information,  marred  every  here 
and  there  by  most  confusedly  written 
sentences,  as,  for  instance : 

"Of  these  palimpsests  or  rescripts,  as  they  are 
now  called,  there  are  seyeral  in  existence,  and  to 
thlH  cause  may  be  attributed  the  loss  of  many  a 
classic  and  the  existence  of  many  more  in  a  cor- 
rupted condition.'' 

Many  such  sentences  are  scattered 
through  the  book ;  and  though,  as  a 
rule,  the  meaning  is  fairly  clear,  not  a 
few  are  almost  incomprehensible. 

The  author's  acquaintance  with  the 
literary  antiquities  of  the  earlier  pe- 
riods is  obviously  imperfect,  nor  is  he 
acquainted  with  the  latest  researches 
on  the  subject.  His  sketch  of  book- 
selling before  and  after  Caxton  is  most 
disappointing.  He  tells  his  readers 
that  he  is  unable  to  supply  a  satisfac- 
tory account*of  the  prices  which  Cax- 
ton's  books  fetched  when  first  issued. 
He  might  have  discovered  from  very 
well  known  sources  that  one  of  Cax- 
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ton's  greatest  efforts—' The  Golden 
Legend' — was  valued  in  his  own  cen- 
tury at  13s.  4d.  a  copv.  But  on  this 
and  other  topics  about  which  Mr. 
Roberts  confesses  his  ignorance  he 
should  have  consulted  the  day-book 
for  1620  of  John  Dome,  an  Oxford 
bookseller,  which  Mr.  Madan,  of  the 
Bodleian  Library,  printed  with  ela- 
borate critical  apparatus  for  the  Ox- 
ford Historical  Society  in  1886.  The 
only  detailed  account  of  early  English 
bookselling  is  here  rendered  accessi- 
ble, and  by  overlooking  it  Mr.  Roberts 
has  seriously  injured  the  v€due  of  his 
book. 

Mr.  Roberts  is  somewhat  better  in- 
formed about  bookselling  in  the  time 
of  Shakspere,  but  his  information  is 
ill  digested  and  there  are  few  signs  of 
intimacy  with  the  literature  of  the 
time,  which  supplies  the  best  material 
for  the  history  of  Elizabethan  book- 
selling. The  names  of  nearly  all  the 
publishers  of  the  quarto  editions  of 
Shakspere's  plays  are  presented  in  a 
confusing  catalogue.  No  sustained 
attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  publishers  of  good  and 
those  of  evil  reputation,  or  publishers 
in  a  large  and  those  in  a  small  way  of 
business.  Many  Elizabethan  publish- 
ers from  the  time  of  Copland  dealt  in 
special  lines  of  Uterature,  but  Mr. 
Roberts  does  not  busy  himself  with 
these  distinctions.  He  writes,  indeed, 
very  incompetently  about  the  Shak- 
sperean  quartos.  His  singularly  brief 
commentary  on  the  1602  quarto  of 
*  Hamlet ' — "  It  was  perhaps  an  imper- 
fect report  of  the  first  play" — suggests 
complete  ignorance  of  the  puzzling 
controversy  respecting  that  publica- 
tion and  its  immediate  successors. 
The  history  of  the  early  issues  of  the 
tragedy  of  'Hamlet'  admirably  illus- 
trates the  good  and  bad  methods  of 
Elizabethan  publishing,  and  deserves 
a  full  discussion  in  a  book  on  the  sub-^ 
ject    We  fear,  too,  that  Mr.  Roberts 


has  never  read  the  'Pilgrimage  to 
Parnassus,'  where  much  realistic  de- 
tail is  to  be  found  about  the  hack- 
writers of  the  Elizabethati  Grub  Street 
and  their  relations  with  their  publish- 
ing employers.  The  scene  in  which 
John  Danter,  the  well  known  publish- 
er, is  brought  on  the  stage  in  his  own 
name  to  bargain  with  his  half-starved 
hacks,  should  certainly  have  been 
consulted  by  Mr.  Roberts.  We  would 
gladly  exchange  the  pages  si)ent  in. 
cataloguing  the  names  of  Shakspere's. 
publish**rs  for  a  sketch  of  the  careers 
of  Edward  Blount  and  John  Wolfe, 
about  both  of  whom  some  interesting 
facts  are  known,  on  the  same  plan  as 
Mr.  Roberts  has  treated  Curll  or  Dun- 

r 

ton.  Blount,  the  publisher  and  friend 
of  Marlow,  Lyly,  and  Florio— not  to 
speak  of  Shakspere— undoubtedly  de- 
served an  elaborate  notice.  Similarly 
it  is  difficult  to  excuse  the  omission 
of  all  mention  of  the  publisher  and 
friend  of  John  Daniel,  Simon  Water- 
son,  who  undertook  Daniel's  first 
publication  in  1585,  and  after  business 
transactions  extending  over  f  our-and- 
thirty  years,  figured  in  the  poet's  wiU 
as  the  testators  "loving  friend"  Too 
little  is  made  of  Drayton's  quan-el 
with  his  publisher,  and  no  hint  is 
given  of  the  oflfer  made  by  Drummond 
of  Hawtbomden  to  induce  his  own 
publisher,  Andro  Hart,  of  Edinburgh, 
to  issue  the  concluding  parts  of  the 
'Polyolbion.'  Mr.  Roberts  has  not 
turned  Mr.  Arber's  '  Transcript  of  the 
Stationers'  Registers'  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, but  he  seems  to  labor  under 
the  misapprehension  that  that  is  in 
itself  an  adequate  authority  for  the 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  period  of 
his  subject  Scholarly  investigat'on 
into  the  Uterary  history  of  the  time 
is  imperatively  needed  to  fiU  in  the 
scanty  outlines  supplied  by  the  Sta- 
tioners' Registers. 

Chaps,  v.,  vL,  and  viL,  which  give 
the   history  of   the  trade  in  Little 
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Britain,  on  London  Bridge,  and  other 
looalities,  contain  a  great  many  curi* 
ous  facts  gathered  from  out-of-the- 
way  sources.  Most  writers,  finding 
it  difficult  to  obtain  information  on 
these  points,  have  taken  but  little 
trouble  in  working  upon  them,  so 
that  we  may  thank  Mr.  Roberts  for 
bringing  together  much  that  has  up 
to  this  time  been  almost  unknown, 
and  not  easily  accessible. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Roberts's 
book  is  very  interesting ;  and,  consid- 
ering the  small  amount  of  knowledge 
we  have  about  the  period  of  which  he 
treats,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise; 
The  leading  booksellers  at  that  time 
held  a  good  position  in  the  literary 
world,  maintaining  a  higher  status 
with  regard  to  authors  than  we  find 
at  the  present  day.  But  they  seem 
to  have  owed  their  position  rather  to 
fear  than  to  love ;  for  with  their  lax 
ideas  about  Uterary  property — ^a  feel- 
ing which  at  the  present  time  seems 
to  be  partly  reviving — ^and  their  en- 
tire carelessness  about  the  reputation 
of  an  author  otherwise  than  from  a 
monetary  point  of  view,  they  could 
arrogate  to  themselves  an  offensive 
]>osition  from  which  the  law  was 
seemic^ly  powerless  to  oust  them. 
The  author  of  the  Bdigio  Bibliop<dae 
(which  appeared  first  in  1691,  and  not, 
as  Mr.  Roberta  seems  to  imply,  in 
1728)  speaks  of  some  of  his  booksel- 
ling friQnds  as  '^  a  retail  of  men  who 
are  no  strangers  to  religion  and  hon- 
esty"; though  a  perusal  of  that  part 
of  the  present  work  which  treats  of 
the  trade  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  makes  us  fully  sympathize 
with  the  popular  opinion  that  they 
were  "  no  better  than  a  pack  of  knaves 
and  atheists.". 

The  biography  of  Tonson  occupies 
the  first  of  the  series  of  chapters  on 
particular  booksellers.  Though  Ten- 
don was  a  man  of  no  little  notoriety 
ia  lUi»  day,  we  can  hardly  agree  with 


Mr.  Roberts  in  thinking  that  the  re- 
mark of  Basil  Kennett,  "  'Twill  be  as 
impossible  to  think  of  Virgil  without 
Mr.  Dryden  as  of  either  without  Mr. 
Tonson,"  has  to  a  great  extent  been 
fulfilled.  The  case  is  different  as  re- 
gards Tonson's  connection  with  the 
poets  and  writers  of  his  own  time, 
whose  innumerable  quarrels,  both 
among  themselves  and  with  their 
booksellers,  gave  rise  to  half  the 
pamphlets  of  the  day,  and  have  done 
much  to  preserve  their  names  to  the 
present 

Bernard  Lintot,  the  publisher  of 
many  of  Pope's  writings,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  chapter.  Though 
Lintot  probably  held  as  high  a  posi- 
tion as  any  other  bookseller  of  his 
time,  being  a  man  not  much  given  to 
the  minor  tricks  and  quarrels  so  dear 
to  his  fellows,  we  have  on  that  account 
less  information  concerning  him. 
From  all  we  know,  he  appesms  to 
have  been  a  fairly  quiet  man,  with  a 
keen  eye  to  business. 

Edmund  Curll  seems  to  have  been 
the  worst  of  a  bad  lot  With  his 
name  most  of  the  low  literature  of 
the  period  is  connected,  and  he  be- 
came proverbial  as  the  publisher  of 
objectionable  books.  Unscrupulous 
in  business,  careless  of  his  own  and 
other  people's  reputation,  eager  to 
turn  a  penny  by  any  dirty  trick,  his 
whole  life  was  spent  in  endless  quar- 
rels with  authors  and  troubles  with 
men  whose  writings  or  speeches  he 
had  surreptitiously  published.  So 
pertinacious  was  he  in  issuing  the 
last  words  and  wills  of  eminent  men 
that  he  was  wittily  said  to  have  added 
a  new  terror  to  death.  Mr.  Roberts 
has  contrived  in  this  chapter  to  per- 
petrate a  most  humorous  slip,  and 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  real 
name  of  a  writer  of  prose  who  may 
stand  side  by  side  with  his  friend  in 
the  sphere  of  poetry,  the  prolific 
"Anoa"    On  p.  238  we  are  told  that 
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-the  preface  to  Curll's  reprint  of  Sur- 
ra's Poems  is  signed  "Vale"— "one 
of  Curll's  several  noma  deplume. 

The  life  of  Dunton,  of  all  the  early 
booksellers,  should  be  the  easiest  to 
write ;  for  not  only  was  he  in  some 
ways  the  most  notorious,  but  he  has 
left  to  posterity  a  whimsical  autobi- 
ography giving  the  minutest  details  of 
his  work  both  as  author  and  printer. 

The  last  chapter  contains  the  life  of 
Thomas  Guy,  famous  for  his  bequest 
to  the  nation,  which  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  result  of  bookselling  so 
much  as  of  successful  speculation  in 
South  Sea  stock.  In  commenting  on 
Guy's  connection  with  the  printing  of 
Bibles,  Mr.  Roberts  has  succeeded  in 
inventing  a  new  bibliographical  rarity 
-—an  edition  of  1631  which  omits  the 
seventh  commandment  entirely.  In 
the  edition  to  which  he  doubtless  re- 
fers the  seventh  commandment  is 
printed,  but  with  the  important  ex- 
ception' of  the  word  "not." 

The  index,  which  finishes  thevol- 
xune,  possesses  the  unpardonable 
fault  of  being  very  inaccurate.  In 
the  casual  use  which  reference  made 
necessary  we  have  detected  many 
errors  of  the  careless  kind,  and  a  full- 
er examination  would  doubtless  lead 
to  the,  discovery  of  many  more.  Take 
as  an  instance  the  two  entries  under 
the  letter  Q,  which  are  as  follows: — 

"Quaritch  Mr.  B.,  22,  58. 
QalntiuR,  Curtins,  11." 

One  of  the  two  references  to  the  first 
name  is  incorrect ;  in  the  spelling  of 
the  second  name  accuracy  is  sacrificed 
to  euphony.  We  are  told  in  the  pre- 
face that  sUi>s  in  the  text,  detected 
•  too  late  for  correction,  are  rectified  in 
the  index,  which  leads  to  the  perplex- 
ing result  that  the  name  as  it  occurs 
in  tiie  book  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
index,  and  vice  versa.  Instead  of 
names  being  there  corrected,  it  as  of- 
ten occurs  that  they  are  falsified 
Por  instance,  Dibdin,  the  bibliograph- 


ical writer,  becomes  Dibden  in  the  in- 
dex; and  "cheny  Cotton,'  through 
not  having  both  his  "t's"  crossed,  ap- 
pears with  curious  irony  as  Colton, 
a  man  of  late  date  who,  from  his  final 
ending,  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
reverse  of  "cherry." 

The  binding  like  the  index,  has  the 
strong  drawback  of  being  remarkably 
weak,  rivalling  the  most  slipshod  pro- 
ductions of  the  continent  Mismy 
papers  fell  out  of  our  copy  as  soon  as 
they  were  cut  It  would  have  been 
an  advantage  if  the  book  could  have 
fallen,  as  the  author  of  the  'Ant  and 
Nightingale '  puts  it,  "  into  the  hands 
of  an  honest  stitching  bobkseller." 

Faultfinding  is  a  thankless  task; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  complain- 
ing of  errors  which  a  little  care  would 
have  set  right,  and  which  pass  from 
book  to  book  as  one  writer  copies  the 
careless  mistakes  of  another.  The  his- 
tory of'  bookselling,  intimately  con- 
nected as  it  is  with  the  history  of  litera- 
ture, if  worth  writing  at  all,  which  no 
one  doubts,  is  worth  writing  well.  And 
if  Mr.  Roberts  issues,  as  he  suggests  in 
his  preface,  another  work  in  contin- 
uation of  the  present  it  would  be 
worth  his  while  to.  spend  some  extra 
trouble  to  ensure  that  accuracy  which, 
when  dealing  with  a  technical  subject, 
makes  the  difference  between  a  bad 
and  a  good  book.  Taking  the  book 
as  a  whole,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
deserves  some  praise,^  for  it  is  in 
many  respects  an  improvement  on 
the  last  work  on  the  subject,  Curwen's 
•History  of  Booksellers' — ^a  book 
which  our  author,  so  far  as  we  have 
noticed,  never  refers  to,  though  he 
has  manifestly  made  use  of  it  Cur- 
wen  was  too  brief  and  very  inaccurate. 
The  present  book,  though  in  parts 
too  prolix  for  a  popular  treatise,  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  valuable  infor- 
mation. Those  who  have  not  the 
time  to  work  through  the  many  vol* 
umes  of  Nichols  and  other  writers  of 
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literary  history  will  find  in  it  much 
that  wiU  entertain  them ;  and,  if  they 
are  not  too  much  concerned  about 
absolute  accuracy,  much  that  will  be 
useful 


CHICAGO  BIBLIOAMNIACa. 

When  man  is  in  his  very  vealy  pe- 
riod of  existence  he  collects  postage 
stamps,  coins,  *  birds'  eggs  or  bugs; 
then  he  progresses  to  girls  and  neck- 
ties \  when  he  has  married  his  col- 
lecting mania  generally  leaves  him, 
except  in  the  the  matter  of  debts ; 
but  in  numbers  of  cases  the  disease 
has  become  ingrained  and  the  man 
develops  into  a  collector  of  books.  He 
is  then  lost  past  redemption,  espec- 
ially should  he  be  afflicted  with  that 
most  virulent  form  of  the  mania, 
which  in  the  trade  is  known  as 
"Qrangerism,"  or  extra  "illustrating," 
and  which  at  the  present  time  has 
taken  a  firm  hold  upon  a  large  num- 
ber of  prominent  Chicago  people. 
"Extra  illustrating"  is  at  once  the 
most  fascinating  and  the  most  irritat- 
ing pursuit  to  which  a  man  can  de- 
vote himself.  The  search  through 
musty  volumes  in  old  book  stores, 
the  haimts  through  catalogues  of 
dealers  in  pate  and  India  proofs,  the 
destruction  of  one  volume  that  anoth- 
er may  be  enriched  is 

AN  EMPLOYMENT  FULL  OF  SURPRISE, 

agreeable  ^d  otherwise  and  one 
which  only  too  often  ends  in  complete 
disappointment.  When  the  "  extra  il- 
lustrator" makes  his  daily  pilgrimage 
to  any  of  the  antiquarian  book  shops 
he  has  always  a  large  size  doubt  in 
his  mind  whether  he  will  regain  the 
outer  air  depressed  and  cast  down 
or  with  joy  in  his  heart  and  an  an- 
cient plate  in  his  pocket 

In  Bev.  Frank  Bristol,  of  Grace 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Rev.  Frank  W. 
Gunsaulus,  of  the  Plymouth  Congre- 


gational, and  Bev.  M.  Woolsey  Stry* 
ker  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian, 
Chicago  chiuxdies  furnishes  three  of 
the  best  known  bibliomaniacs  and  ex- 
tra illustrators  in  the  city.  On  ques- 
tions of  creed  these  gentlemen  may 
differ,  but  on  the  one  point  of  book 
collecting  they  are  unanimous.  That 
they  look  upon  as  the  true  end  of  man 
in  this  world,  at  least,  and  their  libra- 
ries, well  stocked  with  rare  old  books 
and  quaint  and  curious  prints,  testify 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  strivinc:  for 
the  end.  Their  Mecca  is  the  book 
store,  and  their  pilgrimages  to  it  are 
of  daily  occurrence. 

Mr.  QunsaulUs  was  at  one  time 
sadly  afflicted  with  the  illustrating 
mania,  but  in  that  he  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  fallen  by  the  waysida  He  is 
BOW- eager  after  rare  first  editions, 
and  also  buys  a  great  many  volumes 
in  edition  de  luxe.  He  has  a  fine 
collection,  of  which  he  is  justly  proud. 
Mr.  Stryker  is  almost  exclusively  an 
illustrator.  He  will  buy  books  simply 
that  he  may  remove  th«)  plates  and 
bind  them  in  some  other  volume,  and 
the  contents  of  his  library  shelves 
bear  witness  in  many  finely  enlarged 
and  splendidly  illustrated  works  to 
the  energy  and  discrimination  with 
which  he  prosecutes  his  search  for 
prints  that  are  rare  and  artistic. 

HIS  ESPECIAL  HOBBY 

is  the  extra  illustrating  of  Thomson's 
Seasons,  and  he  is  at  present  engag- 
ed in  preparing  an  edition  of  thsct 
work,  which  he  proposes  to  make  one  ' 
of  the  finest  things  of  the  kind  extant. 
He  is  also  an  indefatigable  collector 
of  the  various  editions  of  this  work, . 
and  has  about  all  of  them  that  are  of 
any  value. 

Retr.  Frank  Bristol  is  what  might 
be  called  a  cosmopolitan  bibliomaniac. 
In  the  way  of  books  and  prints  he   ' 
collects  anything  and  everything  that 
has  the  value  of  age,  beauty,  rarity 
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or  quaintness.    Among  the  book  men 
he  has  the  reputation  of  always  know- 
ing a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it,  and, 
seeing,  he  generally  makes  a  purchase. 
In  this  eagerness  to  gather  in  every- 
thing that  is  good,  he  became  identi* 
fled  with  a  rather  amusing   affair 
about  two  weeks  ago.    One  day  a 
yoimg  man  marched  into  Maxwell's 
and  offered  for  sale  a  rare  copy  of  the 
'  Dance  of  Death,'  stating  he  didn't 
know  much  about  books,  but  thought 
tbat  one  might  be  worth  something. 
Maxwell  had  a  copy  of  the  work,  but 
his  representative  seeing  a  chance  td 
secure  a  bargain  dickered  with  the 
young  man,  secured  the  property  and 
immediately   put   it   on   sale.     Mr. 
Bristol  came  around  that  day  and 
bought  the  book  as  soon  as  he  saw  it 
On  the  same  day  the  same  young 
man  visited  Jansen  &  McClurg's  and 
offered  a '  Dance  of  Death '  for  sale. 
The  salesman  noticed  Maxwell's  mark 
therein,  and,  smelling  a  large-sized 
rat,  he  sent  for  an  officer  and  had  the 
young  man  arrested  for  shop-lifting. 
It  then  transpired  that  the  fellow  had, 
in  the  first  instance  stolen  a '  Dance ' 
from  Jansen's  and  taken  it  to  Max- 
well's.   While   selling    this  he  stole 
Maxwell's  copy  of  the  book  and  took 
it  and  offered  it  for  sale  where 

THE  FIRST  THEFT  WAS  MADE. 

Whose  book  Mr.  Bristol  bought  in 
this  transaction  is  not  known.  Mr. 
Bristol  is  not  only  an  ''  extra  illustra- 
tor,", but  he  is  a  large  collector  of  ftrst 
editions,  choice  dramatic  and  illustrat- 
ed works  and  all  kinds  of  books  that 
are  rare  and  good.  He  is  not  indis- 
posed to  part  with  some  of  hid  treas- 
ures when  sufScient  financial  iilduce- 
ment  is  offered,  and  has  made  a  num- 
ber of  decidedly  good  trades.  He  it 
was,  it  will  be  remembered,  who  dis- 
covered the  ^utither  Shaksper^  auto- 
graph and  sold  it  to  the  present  own- 
er for  |1|000.  '    ^ 


Judge  Anthony's  hobby  is  English 
history.  He  has  a  mammoth  collec* 
tion,  to  which  he  is  constantly  adding. 
He  is  always  hunting  for  first  edition^ 
aild  for  early  works  on  this  subject, 
and  has  many  valuable  illustrated 
and  black-letter  volumes.  The  judge 
purchases  anything  of  value  concern- 
ing English  history  or  Ekigland's  his- 
torical characters,  and  if  there  are 
"picturs"  with  the  letter-press,  so 
much  the  better. 

Charles  Hancock,  the  Board  of 
Trade  man,  '*  wants,"  in  the  language 
of  his  fellow-collectors,  '>everything 
that  everybody  else  wants."  In  oth- 
er words,  he  is  collecting  books  and 
prints  in  the  very  broad  sense  of  the 
term  that  he  ^will  buy  anything  that 
is  good.  In  company  with  his  asso^ 
ciates,  however,  he  has  a  hobby  "on 
the  side,"  and  that  is  for  old  English 
volumes.  The  American  press  is  en- 
tirely too  new  for  him,  and  he  will 
have  none  of  it;  but  anything  with 
an  English  imprint  and  an  ancient 
date  will  command  his  attention,  and 
will  be  gathered  in  if  worthy  a  place 
in  his  collection.  He  attends  all  the 
sales,  and  is  a  large  purchaser. 

Mr.  Lewis  C.  Straight,  who  is  em- 
ployed as  secretary  with  Ferd  W. 
Peck,  is  one  of  the  Grangerites,  and 
is  only  happy  when  hunting  up  extra 
illustrations  for  the  book  he  has  in 
hand.  John  E.  Woodhead  is  also  an 
enthusiastic  extra  illustrator.  He 
has  a.very  large  and  splendid  library, 
and  is  constantly  adding  to  its  value 
but  embellishing  his  books  with  rare 
and  artistic  plates  that  he  picks  up 
in  his  wanderings  among  the  book^ 
shops.  Mr.  Ed  E.  Ayer,  the  big  tie 
contractor,  derives  pleasure  in  collect- 
ing books,  pamphlets  and  pictures 
having  relation  to 

'  *      *  *      *  *  . 

THE    AMBBICAK    INDIANS.  , 

His  collection  in  this  specialty  is  said 
to  be  as  fln6  a  one  las  there  is  in  the 
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country.  Mr.  Jacob  Forsyth,  Treasur- 
er of  the  Standard  Steel  and  Iron 
Company,  is  a  familiar  figure  around 
the  stores  where  books  are  sold.  He 
is  especially  after  works  concerning 
English  statesmen,  and  wants  every- 
thing statistical,  critical,  biographical, 
autobiographical  and  historical  on 
that  subject.  Mr.  Forsyth  is  also  a 
great  buyer  of  fine  editions  of  stand- 
ard books. 

Eugene  Field  haunts  book  stores 
more  than  any  man  in  the  city,  and 
is  probably  the  most  hap-hazard  col- 
lector hera  He .  will  buy  anything 
that  is  odd  and  quaint,  or  is  so  old 
that  it  can't  be  read  or  so  curious  that 
nobody  can  make  out  what  it  is.  He 
has  a  tremendous  assortment  of  these 
odd  things,  probably  of  no  particular 
value  except  in  that  they  ^'took 
his  fancy.'*  Mr/  Field  has  written 
some  clever  brochures  on  biblioma- 
niacs, to  which  army  he  belongs. 
These  have  been  collected  and  are  to 
be  published  by  Morris,  of  "The  Book 
Shop." 

The  gentlemen  mentioned  are  a 
few  among  the  many  who  are  daily 
visitors  to  the  book  stores  to  see  if 
*^  anything  new  has  come  in  "  and  they 
belong  to  a  class  whose  numbers  are 
constantly  receiving  accessions.  The 
Philadelphia  bibliophile  who  enlarged 
Motley's  ^Netherlands'  to  twenty- 
seven  volumes  by  the  addition  of 
plates,  letters,  autographs,  etc.,  has 
probably  no  counterpart  in  Chicago 
in  the  extent  of  his  work,  but  there 
are  scores  of  literary  people  and 
"book  fiends "  here  who  devote  all 
their  spare  time  and  cash  to  "  extra 
illustrating"  and  "enlarging,"  with 
tiie  result  that  many  creditable 

VALtJABLB  THINGS  ARE  PRODUCED. 

"Enlarging"  has  become  quite  a 
fad  even  with  those  who  do  not  delve 
very  deep  into  bibliography,  and  is 
recognized  by  publishers  to  the  ex- 


tent of  printing  unbound  editions  for 
the  purpose.  A  popular  work  with 
this  ephemeral  class  of  collectors 
just  now  is  the  critic's 'Authors  at 
Home,'  which  offers  good  opportimity 
for  embellishment  with  portraits, 
plates  and  autograph  letters  of  per- 
sons still  living. 

"  The  bibliomaniac  is  deserving  of 
resi)ect,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
his  hobby,"  scud  a  prominent  business 
man,  who  is  somewhat  of  a  biblioma- 
niac himself,  "  because  he  is  so  very 
earnest  in  his  work.  He  has  an  in- 
tuition that  is  infallible  in  leading  him 
to  a  second-hand  book  store  where 
antiquated  and  curious  things  are 
kept,  no  matter  how  crooked  the  al- 
ley or  how  dark  the  basement  in 
which  it  is  located.  And  let  him  get 
there  and  become  fully  interested  in 
nosing  around  among  the  stock— why 
the  bottom  of  Lake  Michigan  could 
drop  out  and  the  dome  of  heaven  fall 
and  he  tvould  never  lift  his  head  to 
ask  what  the  matter  was." — Chicago 
JSvening  Journal. 
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EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY 
LITERATURE. 

A  '  History  of  Eighteenth  Centary  Ltcerfttare ' 
(1660-1780).  by  Edmund  Gosse,  Bi.  A.  (MacmU* 
Ian  &  Co.) 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  Fielding  in 
his '  Journey  from  this  World  to  the 
Next '  had  told  us  something  more  of 
the  feelings  with  which  the  literary 
spirits  in  the  Elysian  fields  regard  the 
opinions  of  their  successors  on  earth. 
We  learn  casually  that  Homer  was 
gratified  by  Pope's  translation  of  his 
niad,  and  that  Shakspere  showed 
some  surprise  at  the  issue  of  so  many 
editions  of  his  plays ;  but  there  is  lit- 
tle to  show  how  far  the  departed 
authors  respect  the  judgments  of 
modem  commentators.*  Would  the 
shades  of  the  eighteenth  c^tnry 
writers  be  willing  to  accept  the  sym* 
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metrical  positions  in  groups  and 
periods  aj^signed  to  them  by  a  modem 
<aitict  Would  Waller's  head  be  a  lit- 
tle turned  by  learning  that  during  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  he  beat  the 
measiure  for  the  poets  and  poetasters 
who  followed  in  his  wake? 

These  reflections  are  suggested  by 
Mr.  Gosse's  new  work,  of  which  the 
title  is  given  abova  The  poetry  of 
the  earlier  periods  included  in  this 
volume  has  already  been  discussed 
by  Mr.  Gtooae  in  the  lectiures  '  From 
Shakspere  to  Pope/  of  which  Waller 
was  the  hero.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion he  repeats  and  emphasizes  his 
contention  that  Waller,  "the  cory- 
phaeus of  this  long  procession  of  the 
commonplace,"  was  the  restorer  of 
Ohaacer's  couplet ;  but  we  cannot  r^ 
turn  to  the  discussion  of  this  theory. 
It  was  pointed  out  in  our  review  of 
Mr.  Gk>8se's  former  work  that  some 
of  Waller's  contemporaries  were  al- 
ready masters  of  the  distich,  and  the 
fact,  moreover,  that  Waller's  poetry 
waspidished  and  regular  has  been 
always  well  known.  There  is  no  need, 
therefore,  again  to  attack  the  idea 
that  Waller's  poems  contain  "  the  key 
to  the  prosody  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury,'* and  we  shall  be  better  employ- 
^  in  trying  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
scope  of  this  entertaining  voliuna 

Mr.  Gk>ssehas  divided  the  literature 
of  the  hundred  and  twenty  years 
(1660-1780)  which  succeeded  the  Res- 
toration into  three  equal  periods. 
^  Each  of  these,"  he  tells  his  readers, 
"  is  dominated  by  one  figure  of  far 
greater  intellectual  prestige  than  any 
other  of  the  same  period  No  one  will 
question  that  the  first  of  these  is  the 
generation  of  Dryden  nor  the  last 
that  of  Johnson.  It  may  not  perhaps 
be  quite  so  readily  conceded  that  the 
age  of  Anne  lay  under  the  tyranny  of 
Swift  It  will,  however,  be  found  I 
think,  upon  close  examination  that 
naitb^  Pope  nor  Addison  hais  an 


equal  claim  to  be  considered  the  cen- 
tre of  the  action  or  the  hero  of  the 
story." 

.  The  supreme  influence  of  Dryden 
over  his  contemporaries  and  the  gen- 
eration which  immediately  succeeded 
him  is  incontestable,  but  Johnson's 
supremacy  was  of  a  different  nature. 
During  his  lifetime  he  occupied  a 
position  of  eminence,  yet  he  was  rath- 
er the  supreme  judge  than  the  law- 
giver of  the  literary  commonwealth. 
The  most  famous  writers  of  his  epoch 
were  Hume,  Burke,  Qibbon,  (Gold- 
smith, and  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
cdl  with  the  exception  of  Hume  much 
youtiger  than  Johnson ;  but  in  none 
of  their  works,  with  the  exception  of 
Goldsmith's  poetry,  are  any  traces  to 
be  found  of  Johnson's  influence ;  and 
this  fact  shows  that  Mh  Qosse's  asser- 
tion needs  modifioatioii.  It  is  not 
easy  to  name  the  dominating .  figure 
of  the  literature  associated  with  the 
age  of  Queen  Anne.  Addison  was 
the  imdisputed  chief  of  the  little  sen- 
ate to  which  he  gave  laws ;  the  throne 
of  poetry  was  occupied  by  Pope, 
whose  influence  gradually  extended 
far  beyond  his  own  country ;  never- 
theless Mr.  Gbsse  is,  to  some  extent 
right  in  naming  Swift  as  the  most 
important  man  of  letters  of  his  time, 
though  his  power  was  felt  rather  than 
acknowledged,  and  was  not  so  great, 
during  his  lifetime  as  in  after  days. 

The  first  three  chapters  of  Mr. 
Qosse's  work  are  devoted  respectively 
to  the  poets,  the  dramatists,  and  the 
prose  writers  of  the  Restoration.  Mr. 
Gosse  considers  that  during  this 
period  non-dramatic  poetry  would 
have  been  almost  extinct  if  it  had 
not  been  for  John  Dryden«  '^  the  great- 
est poet  in  English  literature  between 
Milton  and  Wordsworth-"  Yetnot- 
withstandinjz:  his  admiration  of  Dry- 
den, Mr.  Gosse  denies  him  the  power 
of  observation,  and  considers  him, 
moreover,  to  be  a  sort  of  literary  op- 
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portunist  He  followed,  we  are  told, 
but  never  led  public  opinion.  He 
adopted  the  distich,  which  had  been 
brought  into  fashion  by  Waller^  and 
made  it  an  instrument  "  on  which  to 
play  the  boldest  music."  His  famous 
satires  were  only  written  because  the 
public  had  become  interested  in  that 
class  of  poetry ;  his  translations  were 
intended  to  gratify  the  general  desire 
of  the  public  to  know  something  of 
the  classic  poets ;  and  his  Pindaric 
odes  were  an  imitation  of  Cowley.  It 
is  dijfficult,  without  a  good  deal  of 
reservation,  to  accept  these  propo- 
sitions, which  do  not  quite  harmonize 
with  the  opinion  previously  expressed 
of  Dryden's  high  intellectiial  prestiga 
Indeed,  Mr.  Gk>sse's  theories  must  not 
always  be  taken  too  seriously. 

The  chapter  on  the  Restoration 
dramatists  is  excellent,  and  we  have 
neveri^ena  better  account  of  this 
attractive  subject  Mr.  Qosse  divides 
these  writers  into  three  groups,  of 
which  the  first  includes  Dryden,  who 
wrote  for  the  stage  at  intervals  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  this  period  (1660- 
1700);  Shad  well ;  Etheredge,  who  in- 
troduced modem  comedy  into  Eng- 
land ;  and  Sedley.  The  central  group 
includes  Wycherley,  Ofcway,  and  Lee, 
with  the  subsidiary  figures  of  Mrs. 
Behn,  Crown  (with  his  one  good  play, 
*Sir  Courtly  Nice,'  and  many  dull 
ones),  and  Buckingham,  the  Author 
of  *The  Rehersal.'  After  an  Interval 
of  twenty  years  appeared  the  Orange 
dramatists,  of  whom  the  most  impor- 
tant are  Congreve,  Cibber,  Vanbrugh, 
and  Farquhar. 

Though  the  Restoration  drama  is 
connected  with  so  many  brilliant 
the  names,  and  the  era  was  certainly 
most  flourishing  of  the  modem  Eng- 
lish stage,  Mr.  Gosse  only  selects  two 
writers  —  Congreve  and  Otway — ^to 
place  in  the  first  rank.  J^rom  a  purely ' 
literary  point  of  view  this  may  be  cor-' 
rect,  yet  the  chief  objijct^of  a  play  is 


to  be  acted,  and  not  to  be  read  A 
playwright  whose  pieces  are  not 
adapted  to  the  stage  is  somewhat  like 
an  author  who  writes  for  posterity^ 
We  are  touched  by  the  tenderness 
and  pathos  of  Otway*s  plays,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  they  would 
produce  a  powerful  effect  on  an  audi- 
ence. In  his  own  days  they  were  not 
successful,  and  Otway's  death  from 
starvation  is  one  of  the  saddest  inci- 
dents in  literature.  Even  Congreve,. 
notwithstanding  his  wit  and  the  un- 
rivalled skill  of  his  dialogue,  excels  in 
literary  rather  than  in  dramatic  craft 
Mr.  Qosse  himself  confesses  that 
occasionally 

"his  [CoDfi^reve'sJ  actioD  is  left  to  vktM.  cap  tu 
band,  on  the  leisure  of  his  dialojruo,  and  when 
the  former  Is  resamed,  the  poet  has  often  the  air 
of  fon$ettlng  whether  he  intended  to  proceed  with 
it.  Uis  plotA  are  difficult  to  recollect,  and  uot 
always  very  natural  (n  their  development." 

These  ate  assuredly  grave  defects 
in  a  playwright,  and  it  is  precisely  in 
these  points  where  Congreve  is  weak 
that  Farquhar,  who  does  not  possess. 
Congreve's  claim  to  high  literary  dis- 
tinction, is  at  his  best.  The  action  of 
his  play  is  never  arrested,  the  thread 
of  his  plot  is  never  lost,  the  stage  is. 
always  full  of  bustle  and  gaiety,  and 
the  interest  of  the  audience  is  never 
allowed  to  flag  from  the  rise  till  the 
fall  of  the  curtain.  As  acting  plays, 
it  appears  to  us  that  Farquhar's  last 
two  pieces,  *The  Recruiting  Officer* 
and  the  '  Beaux'  Statagem,'  the  latter 
written  on  his  death-bed,  have  never 
b^en  surpassed  in  modem  comedy. 
It  is  curious  to  note  how  little,  in 
point  of  quantity,  was  produced  by 
the  best  writers  of  this  school,  and 
how  early  their  genius  seemed  to  be 
exhausted.  Etheredge,  Wycherley, 
Congreve,  and  Farquhar  brought  out 
not  more  than  twenty  plays  between 
them,  and  had  all  left  off  writing  for 
the  theatre  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
though  their  lives,  except  Farquhar's, 
were  prolonged  beyond  middle  age; 
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and  Wycherley  survived  the  close  of 
his  dramatic  career  nearly  forty 
years. 

If  the  dramatists  of  the  Restoration 
were  singularly  brilliant,  the  prose 
writers  of  that  period,  with  one  con- 
spicuous exception,  left  little  that  is 
now  much  remembered.  'The  Pilr 
grim's  Progress,'  Mr.  Qosse  tells  us, 
was  from  the  first  received  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  is  now  more  widely 
read  than  when  Bunyan  summoned 
up  courage  to  give  it  to  the  pubUc 
against  the  urgent  advice  of  his 
friends.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
omit  a  mention  of  Locke's  '  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding';  but  this 
famous  work,  ''particularly  unengag- 
ing  in  its  style  %nd  dehvery,"  is  really 
little  known  except  to  students  of 
philosophy,  while  thousands  peruse 
with  delight  a  very  different  work  of 
the  same  period,  Pepys's  'Diary,' 
'"unrivalled  as  a  storehouse  of  gossip 
and  character  painting." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  to  the  essay- 
ists and  writers  of  the  Augustan  age, 
whose  works  are  reviewed  by  Mr. 
Oosse  In  two  pleasant  chapters  with 
the  misleading  titles  "  Swift  and  the 
Deists "  and  "  Defoe  and  the  Essay- 
ists." The  first  of  these  is  almost  en- 
tirely occupied  with  an  admirable 
sketch  of  Swift  and  his  i^tfngs;  and 
notwithstanding  the  short  space  at 
his  disposal  Mr.  Gosse  has  given  one 
of  the  best  critical  memoirs  of  the  fa- 
mous dean  which  have  yet  come  to 
our  notice.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
allude  to  an  error  in  the  dates  of  the 
birth  and  death  of  Stella,  but  we  must 
point  out  a  curious  slip  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Bickerstaff  pamphlets. 
We  entirely  share  Mr.  Gosse's  appre- 
ciation of  the  humor  and  genuine  wit 
of  these  amusing  productions,  but  we 
cannot  understand  the  statement  that 
*'  the  great  result  of  this  astrological 
absurdity  was  the  foundation  of  the 
Tatler."    Steele     in    publishing    the 


Toiler  borrowed  (with  Swift's  approv- 
al) the  pseudonym  of  Bickerstaff, 
which  had  been  so  successful  on  a 
former  occasion;  but  there  was  no 
similarity  or  connection  between  the 
periodical  and  the  Bickerstaff  pamph- 
lets, and  we  doubt  if  Steele  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  latter.  It  is 
rather  surprising,  it  may  be  added, 
that  Mr.  Gosse  has  not  noticed  that 
in  'An  Argument  against  Abolishing 
Christianity,'  one  of  Swift's  most 
characteristic  pieces,  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  clearly  suggested  by 
Defoe's  '  The  Shortest  Way  with  Dis- 
senters,' but  this  is  a  matter  of  no 
great  moment.  An  error  of  more 
importance  is  committed  by  Mr.  Gosse 
when  he  asserts  that  Bentley's  reply 
to  Boyle  convinced  the  public  of  the 
spuriousness  of  the '  Epistles  of  Phala- 
ris.'  Mr.  Jebb  has  proved  that  the 
true  view  only  slowly  gained  accept- 
ance even  among  professed  scholars. 
The  short  description  of  the  witty 
and  indolent  Arbuthnot,  "the  man 
who  could  do  everything  but  walk,"  is 
decidedly  happy,and  we  should  be  glad 
if  Mr.  Gosse  had  indulged  his  wish 
to  loiter  longer  in  such  good  company. 
Scant  justice,  however,  is  meted  out 
to  Arbuthnot's  friend  Bolingbroke, 
and  many  readers  of  the  volume  will 
learn  with  surprise  that  the  author  of 
the  'Letters  on  History'  and  'The 
Idea  of  a  Patriot  King'  wrote  in 
"sUpshod"  English.  The  study  of 
Defoe's  writings,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  an  excellent  piece  of  criticism.  In 
speaking  of  the  romances,  "written 
always  in  the  style  of  a  publicist,"  Mr. 
Gosse  remarks  that  although  Defoe 
has  been  always  considered  as  a  real- 
ist of  great  power  his  realism  is  sel- 
dom antiquarian.  His  heroes  and 
heroines,  to  whatever  epoch  they  be- 
long, are  always  purely  eighteenth 
century  personages,  and  we  may  add 
that,  even  when  he  is  writing  about 
his  own  times,  he  is  too  careless  to 
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make  his  descriptions  accurate.  This 
has  been  recently  proved  by  CoL  Par- 
nell's  *  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain' 
in  the  appendix  on  Capt.  Carlotpn's 
'Memoirs.'  The  genuineness  of  these 
'Memoirs'  has  been  long  a  matter  of 
controversy,  but  CoL  Pamell's  re- 
searches have  made  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  accept  the  '  Memoirs '  as  au- 
thentic history.  In  the  War  Office 
lists  of  the  regiments  in  which  Capt 
Carleton  is  supposed  to  have  served 
his  name  does  not  appear,  and  these 
regiments,  moreover, were  not  persent 
at  action  in  which  they  are  stated  to 
have  been  engaged.  A  very  little 
trouble  on  Defoe's  part,  if,  as  we  be- 
Ueve,  he  was  the  author  of  the  book, 
would  have  enabled  him  to  make  the 
details  exact. 

With  the  remarks  on  Steele  and 
Addison  we  are  generally  in  accord, 
and  we  agree  that  neither  of  these 
writers  can  be  placed  ''at  the  summit 
of  the  literary  life  of  their  day."  It 
may,  too,  be  correct  that  the  Tatler 
and  Spectator  still  "hold  an  extraord- 
inary place  in  the  affections  of  Eng- 
lishmen," but  the  admiration  of  these 
famous  essays  in  the  present  day  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  academic.  Addison 
was  not,  as  here  stated,  the  inventor 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  The  first 
sketch  of  this  character  was  by  Steele 
though  the  finished  portrait  owes 
much  to  Addison. 

There  are  two  more  chapters  given 
to  the  writers  of  prose, '  Johnson  and 
the  Philosophers ' .  and  the '  Prose  of 
the  Decadence.'  The  memoir  of 
Johnson  is  almost  as  good  as  that  of 
Swift,  though  a  wrong  impression  is 
conveyed  of  Johnson's  zest  for  "polit- 
ical pamphleteering."  "  Having  once 
plunged  into  the  giddy  waters  of  po- 
litical pamphleteering,"  we  are  told, 
"the  old  Tory  veteran  could  not  in- 
duce himself  to  withdraw."  Johnson 
never  wiUmgly  took  up  his  pen,  and 
was  always  glad  to  lay  it  aside.    The 


composition  of  his  political  tracts  was 
particularly  distasteful  to  him,  and 
his  motive  for  writing  them  is  very 
well  known.  Mr.  Gk>sse  is  not  justi- 
fied in  stating  that  the  "indi^iant 
Thales"  of  Johnson's  'London'  is 
"usually  recognized  as  Savage."  It 
must  always  be  a  doubtful  question, 
but  the  person  alluded  to  is  probably 
Steele.  To  the  "Prose  Writers  of  the 
Decadence,"  as  they  are  here  called, 
we  can  only  briefly  allude.  Mr. 
Gosse's  short  notice  of  (Goldsmith  is 
delightful,  and  he  does  well  to  point 
out  that  Gk)ethe  was  one  of  the  first 
critics  to  give  the  '  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field' its  "full  and  unstinted  measure 
of  praise."  This  admiration  was  per- 
fectly genuine,  and  •has  made  the 
book  known  to  many  foreign  readeni 
who  would  otherwise  i)erhaps  never 
have  heard  of  it  But  Goethe's  de- 
light in  the  '  Vicar,'  a  delight  which 
he  retained  to  the  end  of  his  life,  was 
in  the  first  instance  caused  by  the 
associations  of  his  early  days,  which 
the  story  vividly  recalled.  Mr.  Gosse 
has  a  good  deal  that  is  interesting  to 
say  about  the  novelists.  He  considers 
that  the  f  omidation  of  modem  fiction 
was  the  most  perminent  work  of  the 
eighteenth  century  writers.  He  al- 
ludes— ^but  too  slightly,  we  think— to 
the  part  which  some  critics  assign  to 
Steele  and  Addison  as  the  real  found- 
ers of  the  modern  novel 

We  must  now  glance  at  the  pages 
which  discuss  the  writers  of  poetry  in 
the  prosaic  period  between  1700  and 
1780.  Among-  these,  we  are  told. 
Pope  was  "the  greatest  artist  in 
verse,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  poet" 
But  in  the  consideration  of  Pope's 
works  Mr.  Gosse  is  not  so  successful 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  volume  where 
much  less  illustrious  names  are  dis- 
cussed, and  we  think  that  he  some- 
times betrays  a  want  of  familiarity 
with  the  subject.  We  certainly  shall 
not  quarrel  with  his  admiration  of  the 
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'Bape  of  the  Lock.  "Poetic  wit,"  he 
says,  "was  never  brighter,  verse 
never  more  brilliantly  polished,  the 
limited  field  of  burlesque  never  more 
brilliantly  filled  than  by  this  little 
masterpiece  in  Dresden  china"  All 
this  is  quite  true,  but  Mr.  Gosse  is 
needlessly  distressed  at  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  calling  the  poem  ''wearisome" 
and  "effete,"  and  even  venturing  to 
reprove  Pope's  want  of  delicacy.  But 
that  critic,  as  we  understand  him, 
praises  the  piece  almost  as  highly  as 
Mr.  Gk>sse  himself.  It  is  not  the  poem, 
but  the  heroic  style,  which  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  calls  "effete";  and  some  of 
Pope's  allusions  in  the  *  Rape  of  the 
Lock'  certainly  deserve  reproof. 
The  motto,  which,  we  are  told,  is  "  a 
happy  reminiscence  of  Martial,"  was 
an  impertinence  and  an  absurdity.  It 
implied  that  the  poem  was  written 
at  Miss  Fermor's  request,  but  its  ac- 
knowledged object  was  to  appease 
her  anger,  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  pre- 
tend that  the  lady  herself  should  re- 
quest a  poem  to  be  written  for  that 
purpose. 

In  the  strictures  on  the  *  New  Dun- 
ciad'  Mr.  Gosse  appears  to  have  been 
inspired  by  the  very  critic  with  whom 
just  before  he  was  so  indignant,  and 
the  poem  is  unjustly  depreciated. 
The  verse  is  forcible  and  melodious, 
and  whatever  blunders  Pope  may 
have  made  in  referring  to  scholarship 
and  science,  no  one  was  better  inform- 
ed about  events  of  the  social  world, 
and  the  attacks  on  the  follies  of  that 
day  are  models  of  bright  and  effective 
satire.  We  cannot  agree,  moreover, 
with  Mr.  Gosse  that  Theobald,  the 
original  hero  of  the  poem,  deserves 
to  be  called  a  dunce.  His  edition  of 
Shakspere  was  by  far  the  best  of 
Pope's  time ;  indeed  he  was  one  of  the 
ablest  of  Shaksperean  editors,  and  his 
palmarian  emendation  of  the  passage 
*HenrvV.'  describing  the  death  of 
Falstaff  should  make  his  name  dear 


to  all  lovers  of  poetry.  A  little  fur- 
ther on  in  the  chapter  we  are  told,  as 
an  undoubted  fact,  of  the  £1,000  paid 
to  Pope  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlbor- 
ough to  suppress  the  character  of 
Atoss&  The  story  is  an  old  one,  but 
Mr.  Gosse  can  hardly  be  aware  that 
a  copy  of  the  edition  of  the  'Ethic 
Epistles,'  printed  during  Pope's  life- 
time and  ready  for  issue,  was  not 
many  years  ago  discovered,  and  de- 
scribed in  these  colimips.  This  vol- 
ume contains  the  lines  on  Atossa,  and 
in  face  of  this  evidence  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  credit  the  old  scandal 
We  hear,  too,  that  Mr.  Courthope's 
forthcoming '  Life  of  Hope '  proves  by 
evidence  from  the  Blenheim  MSS. 
that  the  accusation  is  groundless. 
Before  concluding  this  notice  we  must 
refer  to  one  more  passage  in  the  re- 
marks on  Pope.  After  the  publication 
of  the  dialogues  now  known  as  the 
*  Epilogue  to  the  Satires/  Pope  wrote, 
we  are  told,  "  one  more  satire,'  *  1740,' 
but  wisely  did  not  publish  it"  He 
certainly  did  wisely  in  not  publishiDg 
it,  as  it  was  never  finished,  and,  in- 
deed, scarcely  begun.  It  is  a  mere 
fragment  of  a  design  for  a  satira 
Pope  never  wroto  a  line  not  intended 
for  publication,  and  when  he  received 
a  hint  that  the  work  on  which  he  was 
engaged  might  get  him  into  trouble, 
he  at  once  put  it  aside,  though  he 
utilized  one  or  two  couplets  for  the 
'NewDunciad.' 

To  appreciate  the  book  it  is  not 
necessary  to  accept  all  the  author's 
theories,  which,  though  sometimes 
fanciful,  are  always  clever,  and  are 
supported  by  so  many  delightful 
illustrations  from  his  extensive  read- 
ing that  at  first  sight  his  reasoning 
appears  nearly  irresistible,  and  his 
enthusiasm  is  infectious.  In  fact, 
'Eighteenth  Century  Literature'  is 
far  from  being  exclusively  adapted 
to  students.  The  criticisms  are  never 
tedious  or  dry,  and  the  short  biog- 
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raphies  contain  interesting  personal 
details  of  writers  some  of  whom  are 
little  known.  We  shall  be  smprised 
if  the  work  is  not  as  popular  with  the 
general  public  as  with  those  who 
may  claim  a  special  knowledge  of  its 
subject. — Atkenceum, 


PRESERVATION  AND  RESTO- 
RATION OF  ANCIENT 
BOOKBINDINGS. 

Being  a  great  advocate  for  the  con- 
versation of  all  that  originally  belong- 
ed to  a  book,  I  view  with  great  sus- 
picion rebinding ;  for  if  a  volume  can 
in  any  way  be  preserved  in  its  orig- 
inal state  with  safety,  it  is  most  de- 
sirable, though  there  are  cases  in 
which  it  may  be  hardly  possible  to 
patch,  or  even  to  protect  Such  being 
the  case,  it  is  a  matter  for  considera- 
tion whether  the  binding  should  be  a 
replica  of  the  old  (sometimes  an  im- 
possibility, the  tools  being  wanting) 
or  a  work  of  our  period.  For  old 
books,  and  particularly  black-letter 
books,  there  seems  something  inhar- 
monious in  morocco  and  gay  gilding 
— for  instance,  to  see  a  Caxton  in  a 
gron  grain  morocco  with  a  dentelle 
border  seems  inharmonious — vellum, 
calf,  or  pigskin  being  the  most  ap- 
propriate. 

Having  some  few  years  since  res- 
cued a  copy  of  '  Britten's  Lawis,'  a 
book  imprinted  by  Redmond  in  1530, 
from  a  fireplace,  in  which  it  had  been 
thrown  as  unworthy  of  being  cata- 
logued for  sale,  I  found  the  book  in 
its  original  binding,  which  was  of 
sheepskin  or  calf,  but  so  ragged  that 
I  deemed  rebinding  necessary,  though 
the  book  itself  was  perfect  and  the 
sewing  intact  For  the  benefit  of 
others  who  love  old  tomes  I  will  re- 
count what  I  did  with  it,  taking  care 
to  preserve  all  possible.  Having 
taken  the  book  to  pieces  myself  with 


scrupulous  care,  I  placed  the  same  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Zaehnsdorf ,  the  book- 
binder, who  kindly  carried  out  all  my 
instructions,  as  I  find  by  a  note  I  have 
appended  in  the  volume,  which  is  as 
follows: — 

"  May  1, 1885.— In  rebinding  this  voiume  the 
oid  style  of  the  original  work  has  be«*n  followed, 
a  sample  of  the  former  cover  being  inlaid  within 
the  end  board.  The  book  was  sewn  (as  now)  ud- 
on  four  leathern  bands,  and  bound  in  brown  calf- 
skin, with  flaxen  bands  to  tie  or  to  pass  over  a  lit- 
tle ball  and  thus  to  clasp  if 

The  enclosed  four  printed  leaves 
(part  of  a  Latin  psalter)  having  been 
used  as  "  end  papers,"  sewn  upon  vel- 
lum slips,  and  covered  with  MSS.  of 
an  earlier  date,  all  of  which  are  care- 
fully preserved  and  bound  up  here- 
with, the  utilization  of  the  printed 
pages  of  another  book  as  end  papers 
foradiurable  binding  indicating  an 
,  economy  hardly  to  have  been  expect- 
ed. The  ancient  pasteboard  covers 
were  much  worm-eaten,  but  the  book 
itself,  happily,  is  but  Uttle  injured. 

The  book  is  black  letter,  and  having 
noted  that  it  was  unpaged — as  was  at 
that  date  usual — I  carefully  collated 
it  by  the  signatures  of  the  sheets,  and 
made  a  drawing  of  the  water-mark 
in  the  paper  (a  hand  and  flower).  The 
book  has  been  cut;  but,  curiously, 
on  signature  P  P  3  it  will  be  found 
that  a  leaf  has  been  turned  down,  as 
it  has  remained  for  306  years,  and 
this  when  laid  out  shows  the  exact 
size  of  the  original  paper  on  which 
the  book  is  printed,  with  its  virgin 
"  deckle "  intact,  the  water-mark  in- 
dicating it  to  be  an  octavo.  The  book 
had  been  decorated  with  a  renais- 
sance "blind  roll,"  and  was  lettered 
in  ink  upon  the  fore  edge  leaves,  as 
books  were  titled  prior  to  the  use  of 
gold  upon  the  leather  backs.  Thus 
on  the  shelves  of  an  ancient  Ubrary 
the  leather  bindings  stood  with  their 
fore-edges  to  the  front  and  the  vellum 
bindings  with  their  backs  out,  all  the 
titles  being  done  in  ink.    The  tome 
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being  of  value,  I  enclose  it  in  a  slip- 
<3ase,  simply  lettered  "Britton,  1530." 

Luke  Libcner,  F.S.A. 


FOUR  ODES  OF  HORACE. 

^Ti8  spring  I  the  boats  bound  to  the  sea; 

The  breezes,  loitering  kindly  over 
The  fields,  again  bring  herds  and  men 

The  grateful  cheer  of  honeyed  clover. 

Now  Venus  hither  leads  her  train, 
The  Nymphs  and  Graces  join  in  oigles. 

The  moon  is  bright  and  by  her  light 
Old  Vulcan  kindles  up  his  forges. 

Bind  myrtle  now  about  your  brow. 
And  weave  fair  flowers  in  maiden  tresses— 

Appease  God  Pan,  who,  kind  to  man. 
Our  fleeting  Ufe  with  affluem«e  blesses. 

But  let  the  changing  seasons  mind  us 
That  Death's  the  certain  doom  of  mortals— 

<lrim  Death  who  waits  at  humble  gates 
And  likewise  stalks  through  kingly  portals. 

Soon,  Sestius,  shall  Plutonian  shades 
Enfold  you  with  their  hideous  seemings— 

Then  love  and  mirth,  and  Joys  of  earth 
Shall  fade  away  like  fevered  drearoings. 


HORACE  L,  5. 

What  perfumed,  posie^izened  sirrah. 

With  smiles  for  diet, 
Clasps  you,  O  fair  but  faithless  Pyrrha, 

.   On  the  quiet? 
Kor  .whom  do  you  hind  up  your  tresses, 

As  spun-gold  yellow— 
Ifteshes  that  go  with  your  caresses, 

To  snare  a  fellow? 

Bow  will  he  raU  at  fkte  capricious. 
And  curse  yon  duly; 

Yel  now  he  deems  your  wiles  delicious— 

Fvtt  perfect,  truly  I 
fyxrhai  your  love's  a  treacherous  ocean— 

He'll  soon  fall  in  there  I 
Tlien  shall  I  gloat  on  his  commotion, 

Foir  Ihave  been  therel 


I  put  it  up  that  famous  day 

You  patronized  the  ballet 
And  the  public  cheered  you  such  a  way 

As  shook  your  native  valley. 

Csecuban  and  the  Calean  brand 
May  elsewhere  claim  attention. 

But  I  have  none  of  these  on  hand— 
For  reaJBons  I'll  not  mention. 

Envoy, 

So  comel  though  favors  I  bestow 

Cannot  be  called  extensive. 
Who  better  than  my  friend  should  know 

That  they're,  at  least,  expensive  I 


HOaACB  I.,  90. 

Than  you,  O  valued  friend  of  mine! 

A  better  patron  non  est— 
CoQISi.qQiifl  my  home-made  Sabine  wine— 

Tou'U  find  it  poor  buti^mest 


HOBACE  IV.,  11. 

Come,  PhyUis,  I've  a  cask  of  wine 
That  fkiriy  reeks  with  precious  Juices, 

And  In  your  tresses  you  shall  twine 
The  loveliest  flowers  this  vale  produces. 

My  cottage  wears  a  gracious  smile— 
The  altar,  decked  in  floiml  glory. 

Yearns  for  the  lamb  which  bleats  the  while 
As  though  it  pined  for  honors  gory. 

Hither  our  neighbors  nimbly  fare— 

The  boys  agog,  the  maidens  snickering. 
And  savory  smells  possess  the  air 

As  skyward  kitchen  flames  are  flickwing. 

You  ask  what  means  this  grand  display. 
This  festive  throng  and  goodly  diet? 

Well-elnoe  you're  bound  to  have  your  w^y— 
1  don't  mind  telling  on  the  quiet 

'TIS  April  IZi  as  you  know 
A  day  and  month  devote  to  Yetius, 

Whereon  was  bom^  some  yeare  ago, 
My  veiy  worthy  friend,  Msoenas. 

Nay,  pay  no  heed  to  Telephos— 
Your  friends  a^^ree  he  doesn't  love  you ; 

The  way  he  flirts  convinces  us 
He  really  is  not  worthy  of  yon  I 

Aurora's  son,  unhappy  lad  I 

You  know  the  fate  that  overtook  him  ? 
And  Pegasus  a  rider  had— 

I  say  h&TMid  before  he  shook  him  I 

Hsec  docet  (as  you  must  agree) : 
Tis  meet  that  Phyllis  should  discover 

A  wisdom  in  preferring  met 
And  mlttening  every  other  lover. 

So  come,' O  Phyllis,  last  and  best 

Of  loves  withr  which  this  heart's  been  smitten ; 
Come,  sing  my  Jealous  f^ars  to  rest-^- 

And  let  your  songs  be  those  Pw  written. 

.  ^^  \,  EUOENB  FULD 
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PATRICK  CARETS  POEMS,  1661. 

During  a  course  of  desultory  read- 
ing in  search  of  early  examples  of  the 
use  of  the  old  French  forms  in  Eng- 
lish i)oetry,  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  kind- 
ly drew  my  attention  to  a  compara- 
tively rare  volume,  a  copy  of  which, 
afterwards  came  into  my  possession. 
Its  full  title  is  '  Trivial  Poems  and 
Triolets.  Written  in  obedience  to 
Mrs.  Tompkins  commands  by  Patrick 
Carey, 20th  Aug.,  1661.  London:  John 
Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  1820.'  An 
engraved  vignette  of  a  helm  and  a 
shield  is  on  its  title-page  described 
thus  in  the  editor's  preface.  "  There 
is  no  crest  in  the  helmet  or  proper 
distinction  of  color  in  the  shield, 
which  bears  what  heralds  call  a  cross 
anchoree^  or  a  cross  moline  with  the 
motto,  Tant  que  je  puis,  beneath  the 
motto  is  a  rose."  The  only  manu- 
script copy  of  the  poems  known  to 
exist  was  presented  by  Mr.  John 
Murray  to  Sir  (then  Mr.)  Walter 
Scott.  This  was  '^  a  small  duodecimo, 
written  in  a  very  neat  hand  (the 
author-s  autograph)  was  perfect,  and 
in  tolerable  good  order,  though  scrib- 
bled on  the  blank  leaves,  and  stripped 
of  its  silver  clasps  and  ornaments." 
Sir  Walter  Scott  caused  it  to  be  print- 
ed for  the  first  time,  and  prepared  it 
with  an  appreciative  note,  dated  Ab- 
botsford,  Ap.  1, 1819.  .  .  The  book 
is  a  thin  4to  of  67  pages,  including  the 
notes. 

In  the  AtMnmmi  of  May  7, 1887  the 
Rev.  C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M, A.,  contribut- 
ed a  long  and  peculiarly  interesting 
sketch  of  its  author ;  tracing  his  de- 
scent from  Henry  the  first  Viscount 
Falkland,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
The  '^  somewhat  imhappy  life  and 
premature  death— for  iie  <30uld  have 
been  barely  thirty — of  the  Hon.  Pat- 
rick Carey  "  is  well  told  therein. 

The  Poems  are  dated  Wamefurd, 
«.  e.  Wamefurd  Ftok  a  house  near 


Southampton,  Hampshire,  where  Pat- 
rick Carey's  brother  Lord  Falkland 
then  lived.  Who  the  Mrs.  Tompkina 
was  is  not  quite  certain.  Nor  if  the 
MSS.  were  hitherto  unpublished  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  conjectures,  is  it  easy 
to  understand  why  Mr.  Warren 
supposes  Carey,  "perhaps  procured 
some  slight  profit  from  its  composi- 
tion." But  this  is  no  place  to  dilate 
upon  the  man,  it  will  suffice  for  the 
present  purpose  to  note  that  Carey 
was  associated  with  Richard  Crashaw 
as  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Dies 
Irse,  that  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  contemplated  a 
monastic  life  at  Douay—is  said  to 
have  returned  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  as  the  details  of  his  life — of 
his  marriage  and  his  death,  are  easily 
available  to  those  who  wish  to  hunt 
them  up,  as,  in  the  article  referred  to,. 

* 

Mr.  Warren  has  supplied  full  particu- 
lars, with  references  to  many  author- 
ities  and  contemporaneous  notices. 

The  volume  in  question,  is  opened 
by 

AN  OCTAUK. 

1  blush,  but  must  obey.    Tou'l  have  itt  soe; 
And  one  such  word  of  yours,  stopps  all  excuiie: 
Tett  (pray)  be  sure  that  you  lett  others^  knoe 
How  you,  not  pride,  did  men  to  this  Induce; 
Else  when  to  any  these  harsh  ribes  ybu  shot^ 
They'l  suffer  many  a  flout;  1,  much'abuto: 
Since  'tlfl^'acknowledfl^'d  that  they  hefie  fattve- 

place, 
Not  for  their  worth,  but  merely  through  your 

grace 

Patb.  Cabet 

» • 

The  first  section  is  entitled^ '  Bal- 
lades'  but  bent  on  tracing  the  earlier 
use  of  the  form  we  now  distinguish 
by  this  name,  disappointment  eihows 
quickly,  they  are  ballads  oiily.  The 
first  being  written  to  the  time,  *Once 
I  lou'd  a  May  den  Fayre '  and  may  be 
quoted  entirely  as  a  faii;^  example  of 
its  author's  maimer 

1  Fayre-onel  if  thus  kind  you  be, 
Tett  intend  a  slaughter, 
JTayth  youM  loose  your  paynes  with  'mee    ' 
£l8e-where  seeke  hereafter 
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Though  your  lookes  bee  sharp,  and  quicke 
Thlncke  not  (pray)  to  drill  me; 
Ijone  perchance,  may  make  me»i  sicke. 
But  will  never  kill  mee 

2  Were  my  mistress  nere  soe  browne 
Tett,  if  kind,  l*de  prize  her 
Who's  most  fay  re,  if  bhe  but  frowne 
I  shall  Boooe  dispize  her; 

1  love  kindnesse,  and  not  face; 
Who  soomes  mee  I  hate  her ; 
Courtesy  Rives  much  more  grace 
in  my  mind,  ttian  feature. 

3  Red  and  white  adorn  the  cheeke 
Lesse  by  farre,  then  smiling; 
That's  the  beauty  I  mostseeke. 
Has  charme's  most  beguiling 
Fa^Te-one  now  you  know  my  miud 
See  if  th*  humour  take  you; 

I  shall  love  you  whilst  y'aie  kind 
When  y'are  not,  forsake  yob. 

The  second  is  to  the  tune  of  "  lie 
doe  by  mee  as  ne're  was  donne  " — the 
third— "I  would  give  Twenty  Pound*' 
— the  fourth  "  To  ye  Tune  of  Bobbing 
Joane" — the  fifth  to  the  tune  of 
*  Troy  Town,'  the  next  "  But  I  fancy 
Louely  Nancy"  and  the  suceeeding 
are  to  the  tune  of  'The  Healths.' 
In  all  there  are  twenty-three  of  these 
ballades. 

,  The  second  section  is  inscribed 
with  the  text  ''  I  will  sing  unto  the 
Lord"  (Ps.  xiii  v.  6),  and  opens  with 
the  three  triolets  that  justify  the 
second  half  of  its  title.  They  are  in- 
deed triolets  but  of  no  surpassing 
merit,  yet  are  (so  far  as  I  know)  the 
earliest  examples  of  this  little  French 
Terse,  in  English  composition.  The 
fourth  (they  iiumbered  1,  3,  4)  runs 

Tee  (my  deare  Lord  I)  I'ue  found  Itt  soe ; 
Koe  joyee  iMit  thine  are  purely  sweet, 
Other  delights  oome  mixt  with  woe, 
Tea  (my  deare  Lord  I)  Tue  found  It  soe 
Pleasare  att  courts  is  but  in  show 
'  With  true  content  In  cells  wee  meete; 
Tea  (my  daare  Lord  I)  I'ue  found  it  soe 
Noe  Joyea  bnt  thhie  are  puraly  sweet 

It  18  curious  to  note  how  truly  Carey 
has  caught  the  form,  for  they  not 
only  follow  the  literal  word  order  of 
the  triolet,  but  catch  somewhat  of  its 
inner  meaning,  that  eludes  so  many 
*who  torture  unfit  ideas  to  its  arbi- 
toary  shape. 


There   is   one   entirely  delightful 

poem  entitled  'Nulla  Fides,'  which 

has  the  naive  frankness  and  siniple 

• 
humor  we  prize  and  admire  in  He]> 

rick,  George  Herbert,  Crashaw,  and 
many  another  of  the  choir  whose 
melodies  yet  witch  us  with  undying 
charm.  The  imagery  is  so  terse  and 
bold,  the  mixture  of  literal  fact  and 
exaggerated  fancy  so  childish  and 
yet  so  powerful,  that  once  read,  this 
quaint  little  poem,  sticks  in  the  mem- 
ory with  half  respect,  half  amuse- 
ment, as  its  sententious  periods  recur 
to  one. 

1  For  God's  sake  niarcke  that  fly : 

See  what  a  poore,  weake,  little  thing  itt  is. 
When  thou  has  marck'd,  and  scom'd  itt;  know 

that  this 
This  little,  poore,  weake  fly 
Has  killM  a  pope;  can  make  an  emp'rour  dye. 

2  Behold  yon  sparcke  of  Are: 

How  little  hott  I  how  near  to  nothing  'tis  1 
When  thou  hast  donne  despising,  know  that 

this. 
Tills  contemned  sparcke  of  fire. 
Has  burnt  whole  townes;  can  bume  a  woild 

entire. 

3  That  crawling  worme  there  see 
Ponder  how  ugly,  filthy,  uild  itt  Is. 

When  thou  hast  seen  and  loath'd  itt,  know  thai 

this 
This  base  worme  thou  dost  see 
Has  quite  deuor'd  thy  parents;  shall  eate  thee. 

4  Honour,  the  world,  and  man,     '^ 

What  trifles  are  they !    Since  moat  true  itt  is . 
That  this  poor  fly,  this  little  sparcke,  this 
Soe  much  abhorr'd  worm,  can 
Honour  destroy ;  bume  worMs ;  deuoure  up  mftiL 

The  next  poem  has  such  ^reot 
frankness  of  diction,  that  its  uncdn* 
scious  humor  is  well  worth  reprititin^. 

'  •  •  •  *  • 

1  What  use  has  hee  made  of  his  soule 
Who  (still  on  uioes  bent) 

N'ere  stroue  his  passions  to  controule; 
But  hum'ring  them,  his  life  has  spent? 
Pray  tell  me,  if  I  can 
Call  such  a  very  thing  as  that  Is,  man  ? 
Vor  since  that  lust  as  sense  has  bidde 
Itt  doe,  or  leaue;  itt  wrought,  or  ceakt; 
And  would  not  heare  when  reason  chidde» 
Or  her  commands  regard  the  least; 
Itt  might  have  liu'd  e'ene  as  itt  did. 
And  yett  have  beene  a  beast 

2  Had  itt  a  lyon  been ;  Just  soe 
It  would  roare  out,  and  fuipe: 
Were  itt  a  peacooke;  itt  would  goe 
lust  thus  admiring  itts  own  plume: 
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Or  if  it  were  a  goate ; 

Thns«  onely  on  iNise  pleasures  itt  would  dote, 
More  then  this  thing,  the  rauenous  hog^e 
Searches  not,  were  his  gutts  to  till 
Nor  att  a  stranger's  hound,  the  dogge 
C  th'  house  more  snarle  or  enuy  will ; 
Then  this  odd  thing  (though  apt  to  cogge) 
Keplne  att  others  still. 

8  The  crow  that  hoardes  up  all  she  Andes 
The  ant,  that  still  takes  paynes ; 
Doe  nothing  more,  than  hee  who  minds 
But  how  to  fill  his  baggs  with  gaynes. 
The  snayle  and  sluggerd  bee 
Within  alike,  though  In  shape  they  disagree 
Call  not  this  thing  then  man ;  euen  as 
Thou  wouldst  not  Iniuire  by  the  same 
Man,  who  like  God  created  was: 
God  who  for  man's  sake,  man  became 
But,  since  soe  much  o'  th'  beast  itt  has 
Call  itt  by  iits  owne  name. 
AccepU  in  tiano  animam  9uam,  Ps.  xxlii.  uers  4. 

Carey's  version  of  the  'Dies  Irae' 
is  too  long  to  quote  and  opens  up  a 
literature  of  its  own,  that  would  be  out 
of  all  proportion  to  this  little  chatter, 
not  with  woeful  short  comings,  of  in- 
versions and  rhymes,  that  find  worthy 
parallel  but  in  the  lumbering  flights 
of  the  homely  bestridden  Pegasus 
whereon  T.  Stemhold,  W.  Witting- 
ham,  or  J.  Hopkins  essayed  Parnassus' 
steeps.  Several  of  its  verses  have 
more  than  scant  merit,  for  in  spite 
of  many  stumbles,  the  dignity  of 
tiiat  supretne  hynm  is  not  entirely 
lost — and  although  'Dies  Irse,  dies 
ilia,'  is  but  feebly  paraphrased  in  such 
a  terrible  perversion  as  ''A  day  full  of 
horrtmr  must"  yet  to  avert  the  hasty 
condemnation  so  clumsy  a  line  in- 
volves, not  a  few  might  be  pleaded, 
that  have  caught  the  spirit  that  in- 
spires that  marvellous  cry  for  mercy. 

Certain  pictures  in  words  headed 
CSiriETt  in  the  Cradle,  in  the  Gk^rden, 
and  in  his  Passion,  have  phrases  that 
recall  Marlowe  and  the  sixteenth 
century  poets,  rather  than  Carey's 
own  contemporaries.  In  the .  first  of 
these 

Looke,  how  he  shakes  f  o;*  cold 
How  pale  his  lippes  are  growne: 
His  pretty  teet  and  hands 


Have  lost  their  candour  quite 


Hee*s  frozen  eury-where 

All  th'  heate  he  has 

Joseph,  alasse 

Gines  in  a  groane  or  Mary  In  a  tears. 

show  the  conceits  and  choice  of  words 
to  express  them,  in  a  manner  earlier 
than  the  date  of  the  poem  would  at 
first  suggest 

When  all  our  nicely  balanced  criti- 
cism has  demohshed  such  poems  as 
these,  there  is  an  awkward  feeling 
that  the  essence  of  poetry  remains. 
Of  course  the  quaint  diction  and  un- 
usual spelling  has  a  certain  decorative 
charm,  that  pleases  us  by  its  mere 
unlikeness  to  current  poetry.    Yet, 
beyond  all  these  accidents,  even  in 
the  rhymes  of  this  almost  unknown 
singer  there  seems  a  trace  of  the 
singer  singing  because  he  must — ^not 
because  Mrs.  Tompkins  commands, 
although  his  performance  be  in  obe- 
dience to  her  behest    Nowadays  too 
often  Mrs.  Tompkins — whether  the 
unknown  represents  fame — fortune 
— or  mere  notoriety — ^appears  to  have 
forced  an  altogether  voiceless  min- 
strel to  try  hard  to  mimic  the  song  of 
some  true  singer,  and  turning  from 
these  unluckily  not  idle  singers  of  an 
empty  day,  there  is  a  singular  restful 
pleasure  in  conning  over  the  old-world 
rhymes.    The  tempting  little  volume 
must  be  reluctantly  closed,  for  page 
after  page  shows  much  that  is  worth 
perusal    Probably  very  few  would 
buy  the  book,  were  it  reprinted,  for  it 
is  but  an  aftergrowth  of  a  rich  har- 
vest, and  set  by  side  of  the  more  fa- 
mous parterres  where  bloom  the  rar- 
est flowers  of  that  wonderful  period, 
it  might  seem  an  imkempt  seedling ; 
yet  it  .ha9  a  fragrance  and  color  not 
unworthy  of  plucking  a  few  stray 
blooms  therefrom  and  placing  them 
as  foils  around  the  more  expensively 
laid  out  garden  of  to-day,  wherein 
much  of  the  artificial  beauty  ia  but 
clever  landscape  gardening,  and  where 
not  a  few  of  its  rare  orchids,  delicately 
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nurtured  exotics,  and  highly  trained 
florists'  flowers,  miss  the  grace  and 
perfume  of  this  home-grown  little 
posy.  Glebson  White. 


■«*»33E4* 


THE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF 
QUAY. 

Two  points  connected  with  the  bib- 
liography of  the  poet  Gray  may  per- 
haps be  worth  recording. 

1.  The  disi)ersibn  of  the  Mackenzie 
collection  has  given  book-lovers  an 
unusual  opportimity  of  collating  the 
first,  second,  and  third  of  the  original 
(1751)  editions  of  the  'Elegy.'  I  am 
in  consequence  able  to  note  what  has 
never,  I  think,  been  hitherto  observ- 
ed^  that  it  was .  in  the  last .  of  these, 
"the  third  edition,  corrected,"  that 
the  Becl^breast  stanza  was  first  insert- 
ed. The  type  of  the  second  edition 
has,  evidently,  been  left  standing, 
and,  in  reprinting,  the  close  of  the 
poem  has  been  crushed  together  to 
receive,  in  the  third  edition,  after  the 
words  "  yon  aged  thorn  ": 

*"lliere  scattered  oft,  the  earliest  of  the  Year, 
By  Hands  nnseen,  are  sbow'rs  of  Violets  found ; 

The  Redbreast  loves  to  build  and  warble  there. 
And  little  Footsteps  lightly  print  the  Ground." 

2.  It  has  hitherto  been  believed  that 
*  Jemmy  Twitcher '  was  posthumously 
published  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1782.  It  was 
obvious  that  it  must  have  been  circu- 
lated, when.it  was  written,  in  the 
smnmer  of  1764,  on  the  occasion  that 
John,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  Seneschal  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge ;  but  it  has 
been  supposed  that  it  was  handed 
abovt  in  MS.  There  exists,  however, 
uncatalogued,  among  the  Webb  Pa- 
pers in  the  Cambridge  University  Li- 
brary, a  printed  copy  of  it,  which  is 
certainly  contemporaneous  with  the 
contest.  It  is  a  quarto  leaflet  headed : 

"THE  CANDIDATE. 
By  Mr,  Oray*'; 


and  contains  a  final  couplet,  not  given 
in  the  form  hitherto  known — a  coup- 
let which  I  must  be  excused  for  not 
printing  here.  If  Gray,  as  now  seems 
certain,  circulated  this  pleasing  leaflet 
on  the  eve  of  the  election,  ho  wonder 
Lord  Sandwich  told  Cradock  after- 
wards that  he  had  his  "  private  rea^ 
sons  for  knowing  [Mr.  Gray's]  abso- 
lute inveteracy."  i  am  indiebtedfor 
this  valuable  discovery  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Charles  Whibley,  lately  of  Jesus 
College,  who  was  searching  the  Webb 
Papers  for  the  materials  of  a  volume 
to  which  many  of  us  are  eagerly 
looking  forward.     Edmund  (jk)SSE. 


SONG  FOB  BIBLI0-MANIAC8. 

Books  we  gather,  books  we  gather. 

As  a  miser  gathers  gold ; 
Ever  adding,  ever  adding 

To  their  number,  though  untold: 
Gloating  o'er  them,  gloating  o'er  them. 

With  cold,  cruel,  eager  eyes: 
Not  the  wisdom,  not  the  wisdom 

Seeking  that  within  them  lies. 

Rarely  reading,  rately  reading, 

Shelve  we  them  against  our  walls, 
lu  their  contents,  in  their  contents 

Finding  naught  but  what  appnls 
All  our  senses,  all  our  senses. 

And  discovering  greatest  worth 
But  in  bindings,  but  in  bindings, 

in  condition  or  in  dearth. 

Uncut  edices,  uncut  edges, 

Happiness  on  us  bestow ; 
L.  P.  Copies,  L.  P.  Copies, 

Fill  our  shelvi  s  to  overflow: 
O  the  pleasure,  O  the  pleasure. 

That  is  ours  but  to  possess  1 
O  the  anguish,  O  the  anguish, 

It  by  chance  our  stock  gets  less  I 

Then  the  fancy,  then  the  fancy. 

That  when  Nature's  debt  weWe  paid. 
And  book-tmrgains,  and  book-bargains 

Aye  beyond  our  grasp  are  laid. 
That  the  furor,  that  the  furor. 

At  the  sale  of  our  vast  hoard, 
Will  out-rival,  will  out-rival 

Aught  that  Dit>din  doth  record  I 

Thomas  Uiitchikson. 
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'THE LIBER AL:  LEIOHHUNT. 

The  first  number  of  this  short  lived 
periodical  was  issued  in  the  year  1822. 
It  had  for  its  principal  contributors 
Lord  Byron,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Shelley. 
The  first  volume  opens  with  a  lengthy 
preface  describing  the  object  of  the 
Liberal,  and  is  followed  by  a  poem  in 
106  eight-line  stanzas,  called  'The 
Vision  of  Judgment/  by  Quevedo 
Bedivivus,  alias  Lord  Byron.  The 
next  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
^'  Editor  of  my  Chandmother's  Eeview" 
also  by  Lord  Byron.  *  The  Florentine 
Lovers'  follows,  by  Leigh  Hunt; 
^  Rhyme  and  Reason ';  then  comes  a 
short  essay  entitled  *Gterman  Apo- 
logue '; '  A  May-Day  Dream,'  supposed 
to  be  a  translation  by  Shelley  of  the 
May-day  mgjit  scene  in  the  tragedy 
of  'Faust'  'Ariosto's  Episode  of 
Cloridan,  Medoro,  and  Angelica,' 
comes  next  by  Leigh  Hunt.  Lord 
Byron  follows  with  a  drama  entitled 
'  Heaven  and  Earth:  a  Mystery.'  The 
remaining,  articles  in  voL  L  that  are 
of  any  importance  are  as  follows : — 
*  The  Spirit  of  Monarchy*;  *  The  Dogs,' 
a  poem  addressed  to  the  abusers  of 
this  journal,  of  which  it  appeared  to 
have  many ;  and  'A  Tale  of  the  Pas- 
sions.' Vol.  il  opens  with  a  literary 
eclogue,  ^  The  Blues,'  and  is  followed 
by  '  My  First  Acquaintance  with  the 
Poets';  'Shakspere's  Fools';  'The 
Book  of  Beginnings';  and'Apuleius,' 
which  is  considered  by  one  reviewer 
the  best  article  that  had  appeared  in 
the  journal,  and  describes  it  as  a  clev- 
er article,  shining  where  it  is  like  a 
diamond  among  dirt.  'Pulpit  Oratory;' 
'Chalmers  and  Irving';  and 'Chaucer's 
Squire's  Tale  Modernized,'  canto  i., 
are  the  remaining  articles  of  impor- 
tance. There  is  also  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  a  number  of  short  poems.  The 
last-named  articles  are  supposed  to 
be  by  the  editors,  Lord  Byron  and  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt. 

The  press  greatly  condemned  this 


periodical,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  extract  from  the  Literary 
Ckizette,  this  being  a  portion  of  the  re- 
view of  the  Liberal: — 

'*  We  have  now  fully  exhibited  and  discussed 
the  periodical,  and  find,  on  casting  up  tlie  ac- 
count, that  Lord  Byron  has  contributed  Impiety, 
vulgartty, '  Inhumanity,  and  Heartlesancsg,  Mr. 
Shelley  a  Burlesque  upon  €k>ethe,  and  Mr.  Lei«h 
Hunt  conceit,  trumpery,  ignorance,  and  wretched 
▼ersea.  The  union  of  wickedness,  folly,  and  Im- 
becility Is  perfect,  and  as  they  congratulated  the 
Devil,  so  do  we  congratulate  the  authors  of  the 

LiberaV 

Geobob  Bbtxexx,  Jun. 

Reference  Library,  Manchester. 

Having  a  copy  of  this  woric,with 
the  original  covers  bound  in,  it  may 
be  well  to  transcribe  the  title,  which 
is:— 

"The  Liberal.  Verses  and  I'roee  from  the 
South.  To  be  continued  occasionally.  N«  L 
London,  1832:  Printed  by  and  for  John  HuBt, 
as,  Old  Bond  street    Price  Five  ShUHaga.'^ 

There  were  four  numberB,  making 
two  volumes,  8vo.  On  the  end  cover 
of  No.  8  is,  *'  The  Fourth  Number  of 
the  Liberal  will  appear  on  the  1st  of 
July  [1828]."  On  the  cover  of  No.  4 
the  imprint  is,  "London,  1823:  Print- 
ed for  John  Hunt,  39,  Tavistock 
Street,  and  9^,  Old  Bond  Street''  The 
second,  third,  and  fourth  numbers 
have  at  bottom,  within  the  ornament- 
al border,  "Beynell,  Printer,  Broad 
St,  Golden  Square."  A  table  of  con- 
tents is  given  at  the  end  of  the  first 
volmne,  andNos.  1^  3,  and  4  have  each 
a  table  of  contents,  but  the  names  of 
the  contributors  are  not  specified. 
Shelley  sent  three  pieces — *  May-Day 
Night:  a  Poetical  Translation  from 
Goethe's  "Faust,"'  voL  L  pp.  121-137 ; 
'  Song  written  for  an  Indian  Air,'  voL 
i  p.  397 ;  *  Lines  to  a  Critic,'  vol  iL  p. 
187. .  Lord  Byron  sent '  The  Vision  of 
Judgment,'  the  first  article  in  No  1. 
and  '  Heaven  and  Earth :  a  Mystery,' 
which  occupied  a  similar  place  in  No. 
2 ;  also  *The  Blues:  a  Literary  Ec- 
logue,* in  No.  3.  Of  this  Byron  writes 
to  Murray  (letter  455),  " « The  Blues '  is 
a  mere  buffoonery,  never  meant  for 
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publication";  on  which  Moore  notes 
^^that  it  is  altogether  unworthy  ot 
liis  pen,  but  appeared  afterwards 
in  the  Liberal.''  Lastly,  he  sent  the 
^Translation  of  the  First  Canto  of 
Fulci's  'Morgante  Maggiore,"  in 
]$•.  4,  of  which  Byron  himself 
liad  a  very  high  opinion,  but 
of  which  Moore  notes  (*  Life,'  v.  119) 
1'  that  it  appeared  in  the  JJiberaly  and 
though  thus  rescued  from  the  fate  of 
being  unpublished,  must  for  ever,  I 
fear,  submit  to  the  doom  of  being  un- 
read." In  No.  3  '  My  First  Acquaint- 
<ance  with  Poets,'  pp.  23-46,  is  signed 
*>  W.  a"  (WilUam  HazUtt).  I  do  not 
Imo w  the  authors  of  the  remaining 
pieces,  but  presume  that  most  of  them 
-areby  Leigh  Hunt  himself.  There 
-are  two  with  jSctitious  names — "  Car- 
luccio  "  and  "  Carlona" 

W.  K  Buckley 


••*• 


008SIP  ABOUT  FOE. 

"What do  ypu  think  of  Homer!" 
said  a  lady  to  Sainte-Beuve  at  dinner. 
The  critic,  who  probably  did  not  wish 
to  talk  "shop,"  replied,  with  more 
rudeness  than  ^it,  "That  depends, 
Madame ;  is  it  for  a  nmrriaget"  Any 
one  who  is  asked  in  f  utujre  what  he 
thinks  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  may  safely 
reply  that,  as  far  as  marriage  goes, 
he  cannot  approve  of  the  minstrel 
Foe,  like  Bums  and  Byron,  had  a 
Mary,  and  somebody  who  knew  Mary 
in  her  old  agpe  has  published  her  art- 
less reminiscences.  The  task  of  in- 
iierrogating  elderly  loves  of  poets  dead 
and  gone  has  become  grateful  to 
some  biographers.  Mr.  Henry  James 
has  written  a  brief  novel  on  the  topic, 
*  The  Aspe vn  Papers '  in  which  the  old 
love  has  much  the  better  of  the  new 
inquirer.  But  Foe's  Mary  was  less 
reticent  than  Mr.  James's  heroina 
She  told  Mr.  Augustus  Van  Cleef  all, 
or  at  least  a  great  deal,  about  her 


own  romance,  and  her  tale  seems  un- 
hickUytrue.  Thus  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  interesting,  though  it  is ,  sad  and 
sordid  enough,  and  laughable  at  the 
same  time.  Perhaps  the  unomament- 
ed  narrative  of  old  fashioned  manners 
among  certain  classes  in  Baltimore 
would  have  been  worth  reading,  even 
if  a  poet  had  not  been  concerned. 
The  moral  is  also  very  passable,  if 
any  maidens  need  the  moral — ^namely 
"Do  not  flirt  out  of  windows  with 
young  poets  to  whom  you  have  not 
been  introduced."  Mary  was  but 
seventeen  when  she  was  guilty  of 
this  indiscretion,. but  Poe  had  already, 
published  'Tamerlane'  (almost  the 
rarest  book  in  the  world),  and  also, 
we  think,  'Al  Araaf.'  He  had  left 
West  Point,  had  quarrelled  with  his 
adopted  f atiier,  and  was  living  with 
his  aunt,  Mrs.  Clemm,  who  was  poor, 
and  supported  herself  by  her  needle. 
Mary  dwelt  in  a  neighboring  house, 
and  knew  Poe  very  well  by  sight 
"  We  had  flirted  with  each  other  from 
the  garret  windows.  We  used  to 
wave  handkerchiefs  and  blow  kisses 
to  each  other."  Mfuy  had  also  sent 
Mr.  Poe  a  lock  of  her  hair,  by  the 
hands  of  Virginia,  his  cousin,  who 
was  then  an  intelligent  child  of  ten, 
and  who  afterwards  became  his  wife. 
The  idea  of  sending  locks  of  hair  to 
a  man  whose  pame  you  do  not  know 
is  truly  romantic  and  adventurous. 

The  poet  was  introduced  to  Mary 
by  another  girl,  and  instantly,  with 
all  the  frankness  of  this  flirtation  on 
first  principles,  assured  her  that  she 
"had  the  most  beautiful  head. of  hair 
he  ever  saw,  the  hair  that^  poets  al- 
ways raved  about."  From  that  hap- 
py hour  he  sat  nightly  on  the  moon- 
lit stoop  of  the  house  occupied  by 
Mary's  dear  parents;  and,  like  the 
hero  who  "had  been  known  to  be 
steady  for  weeks,"  he  abstained  from 
thewinecup.  "Affectionate?  I  should 
think  he  was!    He   was  passionate 
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in  his  loTe.**  These  must  have  been 
halcyon  honra  Even  on  a  moonlit 
stoop  the  course  of  true  love  does  not 
always  run  smooth,  especially  when 
the  lover  has  no  visible  means  of 
maintenance  except  a  poetic  tempera- 
ment It  IB  unnecessary  to  say  why  or 
how  the  pair  were  estrajiged,  but  Mary 
reports  that  one  glass  of  wine  was 
enough  to  alter  Poe's  character.  This 
was  the  theory  of  his  admiring  Frdnch 
biographer,  and  it  is  the  best,  indeed 
the  only,  excuse  for  Poe's  unfortunate 
career.  One  amiable  trait  Mary  does 
report  6f  him.  In  all  those  moonlight 
occasions  he  never  talked  of  Ids  own 
poetry.  "  He  would  have  considered 
it  conceited."  Poets  have  an  ill  re- 
pute for  being  much  more  interested 
in  tiieir  verses  than  in  the  ladies  who 
inspire  the'm.  Poe,  above  others, 
leaves  this  impression  of  never  hav- 
ing loved  in  what  Mr.  Mallock's  hero- 
ine calls  a  *^  human  sort  of  way."  His 
lines  are  always  about  lost  LenOres, 
who  dwell  in  a  distant  Aidenn,  and 
whose  kinsmen,  the  Angels  come  for 
them.  Mary's  relations  were  not 
Angels,  but  in  business,  and  the  busi^ 
ness  was  one  which  Poe  despised  and 
disliked  Indeed,  after  the  quarrel 
with  Mary,  he  went  to  the  store  kept 
by  Mary's  uncle,  and  assaulted  that 
citizen  with  a  cowhide.  The  other 
Angels,  Mary '1^  aunt  and  cousins,  took 
the  side  of  their  husband  and  father, 
and  attacked  Poe,  tearing  his  frock 
coat,  we  regret  to  say,  and  generally 
making  a  scene  far  from  romantic. 
Such  was  the  unhappy  prose  conclu- 
sion of  an  affair  which  began  with  so 
much  fresh  unconventional  charm. 

Mary  reports  that  Poe  was  an  athe- 
ist; it  is  probable  that  at  seventeen 
she  made  no  delicate  distinctions, 
while  his  own  'opinions  can  hardly 
have  been  mature.  His  poetry  was 
not  easy  writing,  and  even  in  the  ex- 
treme poverty  of  his  unlucky  life  he 
was  a  most  conscientious  artist.    In 


those  days  when  American  literature- 
was  so  pitifully  rewarded  he  would 
deliberately  throw  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket  the  compositions  which 
he  had  finished  but  could  not  approve- 
of.  The  people  about  him  would  pick 
them  up  without  his  knowledge  and 
sell  them  to  editors.  Perhaps  many 
of  the  things  which  seem  least  worthy 
of  him  in  his  miscellanies  were  thus 
rejected  by  himself.  Thus,  out  of  the- 
ingenuous  record  of  this  dismal  busi- 
ness, we  do  gain  some  real  knowledge 
of  a  luckless  man  ruined  by  temper- 
ament and  circumstance.  Whatever 
his  faults,  Poe  seems  at  least  more 
human  in  his  foolish  affections  than 
some  of  his  biographers  assert  He 
did  not  weary  people  with  talk  about 
his  own  works,  the  last  infirmity  of 
many  a  genius.  Not  even  actual 
starvation  made  him  satisfied  with 
unworthy  and  uninspired  perform- 
ances of  his  own.  The  impulse  which 
niade  him  pick  up  a  lady  and  carry 
her  over  a  flooded  street  she  could 
not  cross  was,  at  least  a  *'  human  sort 
of"  impulse,  boyish,  and  but  what 
might  have  been  looked  for  in  him. 
But  distinctly  the  best  thing  told  of 
his  literary  character  is  his  conscien- 
tiousness. It  was  the  better  aspect 
of  his  pride,  and  the  more  valuable 
for  its  rarity.  Throughout  a  life  of 
wretched  shifts  and  expedients  he 
detested  slovenly  work.  He  remain- 
ed an  artist,  and  this  unhappy  man, 
whose  memory  is  so  little  loved  by 
his  cormtrymen,  was  yet  in  one  re- 
si>ect  an  example  to  every  one  who- 
writes,  an  example  and  a  rebuka  It 
is  only  in  this  regard  that  the  life  of 
Poe  is  important  Other  young  men 
have  been  silly,  vulgar,  dissipated, 
and  the  world  has  heard  nothing  of 
them.  Few  others  have  been  so  true 
to  such  genius  as  they  chanced  to> 
possess,  or  have  so  frankly  disdained 
to  trade  on  a  name  or  to  live  on  work 
beneath    their   own    conception   of 
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what  it  should  be.  The  more  all  arts 
become  trades,  th6  more  every  artisfs 
price  is  a  matter  •  of  market  quota- 
tions, the  more  must  the  pride  and 
honesty  of  Poebe  deemed  worthy  of 
honor. 
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THE  ZODIAC. 

In  ail  old  boo](  of  mine  entitled 
*The  Marrow  of  Physick/  dedicated 
"to  the  Honourable  and  Singularly 
Virtuous  Mrs.  Margaret  Evre,"  by 
Thomas  Brugis,  and  published  by 
Richard  Heame,  London/ 1640,  there 
appears  the  following  curious  de- 
scription of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac : — 


tt 


^  And  first  raisnes  Aries  In  the  month  of  Harob, 
for  in  that  signe  (say  they)  God  made  the  world, 
and  to  this  si^rne  the  old  Jewish  Philosophers 
Kaye  the  name  Aries :  that  is  to  say,  a  Ram;  toras- 
much  as  Abraham  made  his  ofCering  ip  God  of  ^ 
Ram  for  his  sonne  Isac;  and  whoM)ever  is  borne 
in  this  sIgne  shall  be  timeroiis  or  dreoAfnU;  but 
he  shallhave  icnKse  and  good  Inollnatiun. 

"The  second  Signe  Taurus  raigneth  in  April, 
it  hath  the  name  of  Bull:  forasmuch  as  Jacob 
wrastled  and  strove  with  the  angel :  whosoever  is 
borne  in  this  signe  shal  .have  good  sueoesse  in  all 
manner  of  beasts  and  cattle  of  the  field. 

"  The  thiid  Gemini  raigneth  in  May ;  it  hath  the 
name  of  twinnes,  forasmuch  as  Adam  and  Eve 
were  formed  and  made  of  one  kind :  Whosoever 
Is  bpme  in  this  signe  poore  and  feeble  shall  he  be 
and  shall  live  in  grief e  because  Adam  and  Eve 
bewailed  their  fall. 

**The  fonnh  Cancer  raigneth  in  June,  and  hath 
tbe.name  of  Crab,  or.  Canker,  forasmuch  as  Job 
was  full  of  leprosie  and  kankrous  sores,  which  is 
a  worme  fiiat  through  tlie  peraiission  of  God  eath- 
eth  away  the  flesh.  Whosoever  is  borne  in  this 
signe  he  shall  be  feeble  of  body,  but  shall  obtahi 
grace,  if  he  seek  it  of  God. 

**  The  fifth  signe  Leo  raigneth  in  July,  and  hath 
the  name  of  a  Lyon;  forasmuch  as  Daniel  the 
Prophet  was  put  Into  a  Lyon's  den :  Whosoever  Is 
borne  in  this  signe  shall  be  a  bold  and  stout  uiun, 
and  a  hardy. 

**  The  sixt  signe  Virgo' ralgnes  in  August,  and 
hath  thenameof  1^  Virglhi  for  ismuch  as  our  Lady 
that  blessed  Virgin  before  birth,  in  birth,  and  af- 
ter birth,  was  a  pure  Virgin :  Whosoever  is  bOrne 
nnder  this  sl^nie  shall  be  wise  and  learned,  and 
shall  suffer  blame  for  a  Just  cause. 

"  The  seventh  signe  Libra  raigneth  in  Septem- 
ber, and  hath  the  name  of  the  ballance  that  hang 
in  equal  poise,  forasmuch  as  Judas  Iscariot  tooke 
connsell  with  the  Jewes  for  the  betraying  of  our 
Saviour.  Whosoever  is  borne  in  this  signe  he 
shall  be  a  wicked  man  and  a  traytor :  an  evill  death 


shall  he  dye  If  the  ooorae  of  Nature  prevalle,  but 
if  he  seeke  after  grace  and  mercy  he  may  escape  It. 

"  The  eight  signe  Scorpio  raigneth  in  October 
and  hath  the  name  of  a  Scorpion,  forasmuch  as 
the  children  of  Israel  passed  through  the  Red  Sea : 
Whosoever  is  tiome  in  this  higne  shall  have  many 
angers,  tribulations,  and  vexations. 

"  The  ninth  signe  Sagittarius  raigneth  in  Noyem- 
her,  and  hath  the  name  of  the  Archer,  forasmuch 
as  David  fought  with  Goliah.  Whosoever  Ib  borne 
under  this  signe  shall  be  hardy  and  Lecherous. 

"  The  tenth  signe  Caprioornus  raigneth  in  De- 
cember, and  hath  the  name  of  the  Goat,  forasmuch 
as  the  Jews  lost  the  blessing  of  our  Lord  Jesua 
Christ :  Whosoever  is  borne  under  this  signe  shall 
be  rich  and  loving.  *  ' 

'^'Sbe  eleventh  signe  Aquarius  raigneth  in  Janr 
uary  and  hath  the  name  of  the  water-man ;  forae^ 
much  as  Saint  John  Baptist  baptised  our  Saviour 
in  the  flood  of  Jordan  to  beglnne  to  institute  the 
new  law  of  Baptisme  and  end  the  old  law  of  Cir  • 
cumcision :  Whosoever  is  htime  In  this  signe  shall 
be  negligent,  and  lose  his  gtbbds,  and  sb»ii  be  carer 
lease  in  his  course  of  Hfe. 

*'Thetwelveth  signe  Pisces  raigneth  in.  Febru- 
ary and  bath  the  name  of  fishes;  forasmuch  ae 
Jonas  the  Prophet  was  cast  into  the  sea;  and 
three  dktes  and  three  nlghtf^  lay  in  the  belly  of  a 
whale:  Whosoever  is  borne  In  that  signe  shall 
be  gratlous  and  happy,  if  he  make  uiF^e  of  time.'* 

C.  A.  Whits 
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TBJS  USB  OF  CRITICISM. 

Is  criticism,  in  literature,  of  any 
value  at  all t  With  one  honorable  ex- 
ception in  favor  of  his  own  private 
verdicts,  Mr.  Walsh  in  Zippincotfs 
Magazine^  thinks  that  criticism  is  a 
failure.  "  An  accurate  historv  of  crit- 
icism  would  be  a  delightful  burlesque 
on  the  fallibility  of  human  judg- 
ment," says  •*  knowing  Walsh,"  if  we 
may  borrow  the  phrase  from  Pope. 
The  topic  is  always  new,  and  doubt- 
less may  be  argued  either  way,  but 
criticism  has  more  to  say  for  her 
children  than  Mr.  Walsh  supposes. 
The  historian  of  the  art,  he  thinks, 
should  recognize  that^  our  Shaksperes, 
and  Goethes,  and  Dantes,  and  Virgils 
may  be  the  puerile  intelligences  that 
their  contemporaries  mostly  believed 
them  to  be."  This  kind  of  assertion 
brings  the  question  to  a  point  About 
contemporary  opinion  of  Dante's 
genius  it  is  not  easy  to  learn  much, 
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for  his  contemporaries  were  probably 
more  interested  in  Dante  the  poli* 
tician,  than  in  Dante  the  poet  But 
it  is  absolutely  certain  that  Qoethe, 
Shakspere,  and  Virgil  were  not  be- 
lieved to  be  puerile  geniuses  by  their 
contemporaries.  Barius  and  Msbv ius 
may  have  been  envious  of  Virgil,  but 
the  learned  and  lettered  society  of 
the  age,  and  Augustus  and  his  court, 
and  aU  the  famous  poets  of  the  day, 
loved  and  admired  the  Mantuan  as 
later  ages  have  admired  and  loved 
him.  As  for  Shakspere,  it  is  plain 
from  Ben  Jonson's  words  that  many 
already  adored  him  even  on  the  other 
side  of  idolatry.  The  position  of 
Qoethe  among  contemporaries  was 
that  of  a  prince  of  poetry  and  wisdom, 
though  of  course  he  had  his  opponenta 
In  short,  contemporaries  on  the  whole 
and  taking  the  mass  and  weight  of 
opinion,  have  scarcely  ever  been 
wrong  about  the  writers  of  their  time. 
Every  now  and  then  there  has  been 
a  momentary  craze  for  the  work  of 
a  Montgomery  or  a  Chapelain,  but 
these  unlucky  people  have  hved  to 
see  the  craze  die  out  in  imiversal  con- 
tempt Every  now  and  then,  from 
disturbing  political  and  social  causes, 
a  poem  like  'Paradise  Lost'  has  had 
to  wait  for  general  recognition.  But 
these  cases  are  extremely  few.  Can 
any  one  remember  a  book  which 
failed  in  the  author's  lifetime,  and 
which  tardy  posterity  welcomed  T  Oc- 
casionally a  work  finds  an  enthusiast- 
ic audience  among  a  very  few  read- 
ers of  pecuUar  taste,  a  few  in  the 
crowd  of  posterity.  Some  one  re- 
prints the  dead  work,  and  heralds  it 
with  a  preface,  as  Kingsley  did  for 
the  'Fool  of  Quality,'  as  has  been 
done  for  Wells's  'Joseph  and  His 
Brethren,'  but  the  experiment  is  com- 
monly a  failura  Posterity  rejects 
what  contemporaries  would  not  ac- 
cept One  may  admire  '  Death's  Jest 
Book,'  but  one  cannot  revive  it  These 


dead  bones  never  live  with  a  large 
life,  they  are  worshipped  only  in  the 
reliquaries  of  the  curious.  An  author 
may  indeed  be  brought  back  to  Ufe, 
but  he  will  always  be  an  auth<»r  who 
pleased  the  people  of  his  time,  and 
who  was  extinguished  by  a  reaction 
in  the  next  generation.  Thus  it  was 
possible  to  restore  his  laurels  to  Ron- 
sard,  but  no  laurels  will  grow  on  the 
graves  of  Duck  and  Pya  Hence  it 
seems  that  the  verdict  of  contempo- 
rary criticism  is  on  the  whole,  just, 
and  that  the  reaction  which  iattacked 
Byron,  for  example,  or  Ronsard,  was 
less  than  just 

Mr.  Walsh  (whose  real  object  in  his 
paradox  is  to  defend  a  lady  novelist, 
better  beloved  by  the  pubUc  than  by 
reviewers)  damages  his  own  case  by 
extracts  from  old  critiques.  When 
we  speak  of  criticisan  we  do  not  mean 
the  opinion  of  this-  or  that  writer  in 
T7ie  Quarterly  or  ITie  Athenamm.  We 
mean  the  bulk  of  educated  opinion. 
If  The  Quarterly  scorned  '  Endyn^on,' 
The  Edinburgh  defended  it;  if  27^ 
Edinburgh  caJled  many  of  Words- 
worth's things  "  absurd,"  they  actual- 
ly were  absurd,  and  it  is  not  on  his 
*  Betty  Foybles'  that  his  glory  de- 
pend&  When  T%e  Quarterly  attacked 
a  number  of  Keats's  newly-coined 
or  revived  words  and  turns,  'Hu 
Quarterly  was  quite  right,  and  Eeats 
was  very  capable  of  profiting  by  re- 
bukes which  were  often  well  groimded 
though  they  were  uttered  in  a  tone  of 
flippant  coarsenes&  A  great  deal  of 
the  famoud  Quarterly  article  is  by  no 
means  "  valueless,"  and  Keats's  later 
poems  prove  that  he  was  taking  pains, 
and  successful  pains,  to  write  with 
more  dignity  and  less  eccentricity. 
In  '  Hyperion,'  and  the  immortal  odes, 
ladies'  locks  are  no  longer  "  gordianed 
iip,"  and  turtles  do  not  "  passion  their 
voices," 

The  notorious  Quarterly  cT\t\(\}xe  of 
young  Mr.  Tennyson  in  1883  is  anoth- 
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-er  example  of  contemporary  review* 
ing^  utterly  wrong  in  tone,  and  yet  so 
<$orrect  in  detail  that  the  poet  altered, 
for  the  better,  the  passages  which 
were  denounced.  For  example,  the 
reviewer  ridiculed  the  "gummy  chest- 
nut buds"  of  'The  Miller's  Daughter/ 
By  1846  the  chestnut  buds  have  ceas- 
ed to  be"  giunmy."  The  water  rat,  too, 
lias  disappeared  "Then  leaped  a 
trout"  appears  to  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  water  rat,  and  instead  of 
getting  a  blue  dun  over  it,  I  watch- 
-ed  the  the  little  circles  die^"  says  the 
poet  'The  Palace  of  Art'  diverted 
the  critic,  "so  royalrich  and  wise." 
Mr.  Calverley  sings: 

Royalrich  "His  a  single  word. 

Our  forefatlier's  deemed  it  two, 
Can  you  imagine  so  ab(«urd 

A  view?" 

The  reviewers  mocked  at 

Isaiah  with  flerue  ICzekiei, 
Swarth  Moses  by  the  Coptic  sea, 

Plato,  Petrarca,  Llvy,  and  Raphael, 
And  Baslem  Confutzee. 

The  reviewers  mocked,  and  where 
are  swarth  Moses,  and  Livy,  now, 
^ad  ''bold  Lather,"  and— 

Cervantes,  the  bright  face  of  Calderon, 
Robed  David  tonehing  holy  strings, 

The  Hallcamassean,  and  alone, 
Alfred  the  flower  of  Kings? 

There  place  in  the  Palace  of  Art 
knows  them  no  more.  Such  are  the 
Tabled  effects  of  contemporary  criti- 
•cism,  even  when  it  is  as  dully  and 
stupidly  contemptuous  as  the  review- 
er must  have  been  who,  in  the  Poems 
of  1833,  could  only  see  the  blemishes. 
The  wise  author  profits  by  correction 
and  improves  his  earliest  essays  in 
verse  or  in  prose.  There  remains  a 
classic  in  place  of  a  brilliant  and 
beautiful  but  blemished  first  sketch. 
The  unwise  author,  if  supported  by 
a  popular  demand  goes  on  multiplying 
his  errors,  becomes  worse  and  worse, 
and  finally  criticism  is  justified  by 
his  disappearance  when  a  new  favor- 
ite arises.    In  short  as  it  seems,  the 


general  current  and  tendency  of 
criticism  generally  moves  in  the  right 
direction,  and  posterity,  from  whom 
the  unsuccessful  expect  so  much,  will 
never  roll  away  the  stone  that  covers 
the  grave  of  their  endeavors.  The 
young  lady  whose  novels  and  whose 
drama  of  'Herod' have  so  mudi  di- 
vided public  opinion  may  possibly 
prove,  in  the  long  run,  to  have  literary 
staying  power  and  sterling  qualities  ; 
but  before  she  reaches  this  point  she 
will  have  regretted  and  corrected 
the  freaks  of  her  literary  salad  days, 
and  criticism  will  be  rather  justified 
than  rebuked. 
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PORTRAITS  IN  JFICTION. 

A  critic  who  writes  about  '*Dr. 
Hyde"  and  "Dr.  Jekyll"  does  not  per- 
haps command  much  respect  Neither 
the  novelty  nor  the  accuracy  of  his 
allusions  invites  attention.  A  writer 
who  deals  thus  with  two  notorious 
offenders  contributes  to  Temple  Bar 
an  essay  on  'The  Prototypes  of 
Thackeray's  Characters.'  Little  or 
nothing  is  new  in  the  paper,  except 
the  valuable  remark  that  Pendennis 
undoubtedly  represents  "the  vain, 
frivolous,  snobbish  side,  the  Dr.  Hyde 
side,"  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  own  charac- 
ter. A  man  must  be  pretty  good  who 
has  no  worse  "  Dr.  Hyde "  than  our 
old  friend  Pen.  That  Mr.  Thackeray 
was  .ever  very  like  that  "resplendent 
swell"  who  was  invited  to  "untie  his 
choker  white  "  is  a  little  improbable^ 
We  can  imagine  him  with  many 
faults,  but  not  with  the  amusing  fa- 
tuity which  in  Pendennis  was  balanc- 
ed by  ezcellent  social  and  literary 
qualities.  Every  one  who  cares  to 
hear  it  has  heard  that  the  descendant 
of  Herr  Volcker,  Harry  Foker  to  wit, 
was  Mr.  Archdeckne,  and  that  he 
once  said  "  Thack,  you  want  a  plana" 
He  lives  by  that  ethereal  witticism, 
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but  Harry  Foker  ha43  a  less  termina- 
ble immortality.  The  face  of  man- 
kind is  overspread  with  friendly 
smiles  at  the  very  sound  of  his  name, 
and  to  be  well  acquainted  with  his 
himiors  is  a  considerable  part  of  a 
liberal  education.  Defending  M. 
Daudet,  who  is  accused  of  introducing 
his  old  patron,  the  Due  de  Morny,  into 
a  novel,  a  critic  remarks  that  de 
Morny  could  scarcely  object  to  the 
portrait.  It  is  certain  that  Mr,  Arch- 
deckne  might  be  well  content,  after 
the  first  blush  of  the  thing,  to  have 
suggested  the  young  man  who  poked 
Lord  Rosherville  in  the  ribs  with  a 
cue,  and  told  him  he  had  made  a 
fluke.  But  the  question  of  morality, 
in  the  sketching  of  real  people  for 
purposes  of  fiction,  cannot  be  decided 
by  a  mere  reference  to  the  hypothetic^ 
al  feelings  of  Mr.  Archdeckne  and  the 
Due  de  Morny.  A  nove'ist  who  re- 
veals many  secrets  of  the  study  bids 
young  authors  keep  a  list  of  the  real 
characters  who  appear  under  fictitious 
names  in  their  works.  It  is  bad  to 
get  them  mixed,  as  chanced  on  a  fa- 
miliar occasion,  when  the  real  name 
stole  in  on  a  certain  page.  But  nov- 
elists are  nearly  agreed  that  all  char- 
acters are  portraits,  more  or  less 
veiled,  of  some  actual  person,  or  they 
are  "invented  out  of  scraps,  heel-taps, 
odds  and  ends  of  characters."  The 
question  of  morality  in  introducing 
pictures  from,  life  is  one  of  degree. 

There  are  examples  in  which  an 
author  steals  a  character  ready  made 
from  real  life.  Fred  Bayham  and  the 
Mulligan  were  probably  but  little 
"made  up"  or  disguised.  Of  Becky 
Sharpe  (or  is  it  Blanche  Amory?)  a 
legend  runs  too  curious  to  be  further 
defined,  but  the  legend  says  that  the 
lady's  later  fortunes  were  and  are 
singularly  Thackerayan.  Colonel 
Newcome  is  known  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  a  Scottish  officer,  and 
Adsum  is  the  inscription  on  his  tomb. 


In  other  cases  the  character  is  a 
blend,  as  in  Warrington  and  in  Enuny 
Sedley,  whose  various  elements  aref 
mentioned  in  the  '  Letters  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brookfield.'  There  is  no  use  in 
asking  for  the  original  of  Bulwig; 
this  was  an  example  of  transgression  ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  see  much  humor  in 
these  personal  sarcasms.  Touth,  the 
manners  of  the  times,  and  association 
with  people  like  Maginn,  may  account 
for  that  odd  escapade  of  Jeames's. 
According  to  one  story,  some  one 
proclaimed  that  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  (the 
elder,  he  who  killed  the  little  black 
pig)  was  impossible,  and  then  learned 
that  he  was  a  sketch  from  life.  '  But 
authors  have  a  way  of  making  this 
defence  (if  it  is  a  defence)  wHen  any 
of  their  characters  are  called  impossi* 
ble.  It  is  always  easy,  if  not  courte- 
ous, to  reply  that  the  color  and  draw- 
ing must  be  in  fault  Not  much  Harm 
can  have  been  done  by  Mr.  Thacke- 
rays  portraits.  He  rarely  hurt  people 
in  this  way,  except  when  he  intended 
to  do  so,  arid  then,  perhaps,  he  hurt 
them  a  good  deal  The  real  Lord 
Steyne  may  have  admired,  but  he 
could  not  have  enjoyed,  his  masterly 
portrait  But  the  real  Lord  Steyne 
was  used  to  it — Mr.  Disraeli  described 
him — and  was  a  philosopher.  Was 
the  gentleman  who  lent  some  features 
to  Mr.  Wenham  pleased,  or  did  he 
prefer  Macaulay  as  an  opponents 
When  Mr.  Dickens  borrowed  f rotn 
real  life  he  was  not  always  fortunate. 
If  Harry  Foker  had  been  Thackeray's 
f  pother,  or  brother,  we  might  have  had 
no  Harry  Foker;  but  Mr.  Dickens 
went  no  further  back  in  his  genealogy 
than  his  own  father  for  Mr.  Micawber. 
Could  the  original  object  to  a  copy  so 
friendly,  so  coiurageous,  and  so  divert- 
ing? The  case  of  Harold  Skimpole 
was  much  less  lucky.  Such  sketches 
are  rarely  drawn  from  the  life  except 
for  the  purpose  of  wounding  in  a 
cowardly  manner,  and  yet  there  can 
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be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Dickens  did  not 
intend  to  wound  He  only  wished  to 
disengage  and  appropriate  his  model's 
manner,  gay,  childlike,  and  bland,  not 
to  suggest  that  his  model  had  Skim- 
pole's  profoundly  detestable  charac- 
ter. It  was  an  attempt  to  do  the  im- 
I>ossible,  and  an  unhappy  attempt 
Liandor,  no  doubt,  suppUed  the  mere 
manner  of  Boyttiome.  Mr.Boythome 
Teas  an  amiable  tyi>e.  and  Landor  had 
no  reason  to  regret  his  existence. 
These  copyings  only  cause  noisy 
trouble  when  the  originals  are  well 
known,  but  who  can  tell  how  many 
families  have  been  agitated  when  a 
young  author  described  his  uncles, 
aunts,  and  the  parson  of  the  parish? 
Some  authors  attempt  a  compromise : 
they  take  one  man's  face,  another 
man's  manner,  and  throw  in  a  few 
anecdotes  which  are  true  about  a 
third  person.  In  that  case  they  either 
make  three  enemies  or  have  three 
v^ery  good-natured  acquaintances. 
When  Charlotte  Bronte  caricatured 
the  three  curates  these  good  fellows 
took  it  as  a  joke — ^a  really  Christian 
and  creditable  way  of  facing  the 
business. 

.  There  are  novels,  of  course,  which 
live  merely  by  the  repute  of  being 
novels  A  def^  stories  full  of  real,  nota- 
ble, or  notorious  persona  These 
works  belong  rather  to  "  Society 
JoumalisI^"  than  to  romance,  and 
live  not  long,  when  curiosity  has  abat- 
ed, when  people  tire  of  asking,  "Who 
is  this,  that,  or  the  other  t"  At  best, 
like  the  ^New  Republic,'  they  are 
satires,  not  romances.  Many  novel- 
ists practise  a  fcuniliar  and  not  very 
lofty  form  of  spite  by  putting  their 
private  enemies  or  antipathies  into 
novels.  This  device  does  not  prosper 
artistically.  You  hate  Jones  because 
you  once  liked  him,  because  he  has 
reviewed  you,  because  you  have  quar- 
relled about  a  horse.  In  your  next 
novel    you   determine    to  "go   for'' 


Jones.  You  take  his  personal  appear- 
ance,  his  tricks  of  manner,  his  way 
of  life,  and  youthen  possess  him  with 
a  demon  of  your  own  raising.  He 
walks  through  the  novel,  a  detestable, 
malignant  being,  and  you  perhaps 
have  him  horsewhipped  every  now 
and  then.  All  your  friends,  and  all 
Jones's  friends,  read  it,  and  are  ex- 
tremely diverted,  especially  the 
friends  of  Jones,  who  loudly  express 
their  indignation.  But  the  chances 
are  that  the  actual  Jones  of  middle- 
class  life  is  not  possessed  by  a 
demon.  He  does  not  lie,  forge, 
marry  his  sainted  grandmother,  and 
habitually  rob  churches  and  defraud 
the  poor.  Probably  a  person  who  be- 
haved in  this  way  would  not  physical- 
ly resemble  the  true  Jones  whom  you 
have  described.  The  wrong  soul  is 
in  the  wrong  body.  In  a  Welsh  legend 
there  is  a  knight  so  ugly  that  in  bat- 
tle nobody  was  assured  whether  ho 
was  a  real  warrior  of  flesh  and  bloo4 
or  "  an  auxiliary  fiend."  Unless  the 
Jones  of  your  detestation  is  like  this 
knight  the  part  of  villain  may  fit  him 
but  badly.  He  is  "  something  over- 
parted  "  or  mis-parted,  and  art  is  sac- 
rificed to  private  animosity.  The  ex- 
pedient is  perfectly  safe,  especially  if 
Jones  is  a  small  man,  and  nobody 
would  try  it  with  a  Jones  of  six  foot 
four,  strong  in  proportion,  and  skilled 
in  the  art  of  self  defence.  It  is  safe, 
but  it  is  not  good  art,  nor ''  good  form," 
and  may  recall  an  historical  remark 
about  "  the  stingless  insults  of  a  cow- 
ard." As  a  general  rule,  it  would  be 
the  safest  plan  for  novelists  to  read 
the  description  of  a  character  to  the 
original  sitter.  He  or  she  never  rec- 
ognizes himself  or  herself,  and  so  the 
novelist'B  conscience  is  saved.  But 
could  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh 
have  read  'Mrs.  Perkins's  Ball'  to  t^e 
Mulligan  t .  When  Mr.  Thackeray 
wroto  about  "the  Welbores  of  the 
Barirow,"  he  probably  meant  to  indi- 
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cate  a  county  family  whose  members 
were  bores,  nothing  more.  The  writer 
in  Temple  Bar  detects  a  possible  sug- 
gestion from  the  Welbores  of  Pondes, 
in  a  Clavering  which  is  not  his  Clav- 
ering.  This  is  considering  too  curi- 
ously. A  novelist  is  pretty  secure  in 
historical  novels ;  few  will  recognize 
an  acquaintance  of  to-day  in  chain 
armor,  in  a  friar's  cowl,  or  in  an 
Assyrian  costume.  There  are  not 
many  real  persons  to  be  discovered 
in  the  Waverley  novels,  except  in 
'Bedgauntlet,'  where  Scott's  father, 
himself,  and  his  friend  come  in,  or  in 
the  Antiquary,  who  is  i)artly  Scott 
himself,  and  partly  an  old  friend  of 
his  family. 


BIBLIOKA  VSTON. 

The  irrepressible  and  undaunted 
bibliocrank  and  neologist,  Mr.  Buggies 
of  Bronson,  Mich.,  whose  premises 
and  stock-in-trade  were  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  is  once  again  to  the 
fore  with  one  of  his  eccentric  broad- 
sides, which  he  entitles,  'Biblioconfla- 
gratio.'  Mr.  Buggies  eager  for  the 
fray,  scorns  the  idea  of  "reclining 
among  the  roses  of  relaxation";  and 
although  his  '*  kpicknackatory,"  with 
not  only  his  stock  but  his  private  bib- 
liographical collections,  autographs, 
'^avalanche  of  quaint  bric-a-brac, 
miles  of  correspondence,  oceans  of 
newspaper;  clippings,  common-place 
books  filled  with  uncountable  intel- 
leqtual  notes,  &c.,  &:c.,"  has  been 
"forced  to  surrender  to  the  insinuat- 
ing fury  of  the  remorseless  fire-fiend" 
he  anounces  his  intention'  to  resiune 
business  at  once. 

"Do  we  propose-  phenixingT"  he 
asks.  "Most  assuredly,"  he  repHes, 
"the  answer  must  be  in  the  affirma- 
tive, for  are  we  not  '  in  for  Uf e,'  and 
^wedded  to  our  idols  until  death  do 
us  part?'"  And  he  adds — dropping 
imconsciously  into  Wegg-like  poetry: 


'*How  oould  we  retire 
Eveu  did  we  so  desire?" 

No,  Buggies  crushed  to  earth  will 
rise  again,  and  will  continue  as  afore- 
time his  bibliopolocrankic  career  at 
his  new  philosophical  Mecca  for  en- 
thusiastic bibliophiles,  at  the  comer 
of  Chicago  and  Matteson  Streets, 
Bronson,  Mich.  "Having,"  concludes 
the  undeterred  Buggies,  "for  years 
possessed  all  assets,  no  liabilities  "  (O 
Phoenix  among  bibliopoles)  "the  loss 
will  not  affect  our  financial  standing, 
and  we  shall  continue  to  purchase 
and  sell  goods — (goods,  O  Buggies,  is 
not  bibliopolished  English  for  books) 
— for  cash  as  heretofore,  and  proceed 
on  our  mission  of  diffusing  intelli- 
gence, handling  the  most  precious 
goods  (O,  J.  Buggies  I  J.  Buggies  O !) 
on  earth,  the  ink  preserved  brain- 
drops  of  the  '  Knights  of  the  Pen,'  the 
'  Monarchs  of  the  Mind '  until  the  time 
comes  to  close  the  volume  of  Exist- 
ence, when  the  future  scribe  can 
truthfully  write  upon  the  final  page 
'  he  fought  the  great  Battle  of  Lif e^ 
he  kept  the  moral  faith,  fire  could 
not  conquer  him,  the  idiotic  mouth; 
ings  of  blatherskiting  empty-heads 
could  not  swerve  him  from  his  pur- 
pose and  he  never  got  off  from  his 
hobby  imtil  the  grim  monster  did 
them  separate!  Thus  with  a  goodly 
amount  of  insurance,  a  comfortable, 
bank  account,  valuable  real  estate 
and  outside  resources  we  propose 
keeping  step  to  the  music  of  progress 
and  ever  retaining  as  our  watch-word 
BiblionUdesperandtifn."  Bare  J.  Bug- 
gies. -  Hakold  KiiBTlr. 


«•*• 


Dr.  Charues  C.  Abbott,  whose 
'NaturaUst's  Bambles  about  Home' 
has  been  so  fully  appreciated,  has  in 
preparation  another  book,  bearing 
the  title  of '  Days  out  of  Doors,'  which 
ivillbe  published  early  in  the  summer 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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THE  'PUNCH'  PUBLICATIONS. 

Of  late  years  the  publications  issued 
in  connection  with  Punch  have  been 
numerous  as  well  as  important,  in- 
cluding the  republication  of  the  social 
sketches  by  Lee6h,  Keene,  and  Du 
Maurier,  and  the  cartoons  of  Tenniel. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  Pm/mjA— now 
more  than  a  generation  ago — ^there 
were  also  many  extra  publications, 
some  of  which  are,  perhaps,  forgotten, 
and  copies  of  which  are  sometimes 
met  with  at  enhanced  prices  in  sec- 
ond-hand booksellers*  catalogues.  For 
example,  the  other  day  in  such  a  cat- 
alogue a  copy  of  *Mr.  Punch's  Guide 
to  the  Chinese  Collection*  was  of- 
fered for  3s.  It  was  pubHshed,  price 
6d.,  in  the  year  1844. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  give  the 
titles  and  dates  of  publication  of  (tther 
works  in  connection  with  Punch  that 
were  "published  at  the  Punch  OfBce, 
194,  Str€md,**  or  at  a  later  dat^  at  the 
"  Punch  Office,  86,  Fleet  Streef  Qil- 
bert^Abbott  d  Beckett's  two  tiny  vol- 
umes^  *The  Mmanack  of  the  Month* 
(1846)  illustra;ted  by  Doyle,  bore  the 
latter  address  on  their  title-pages,  al- 
th6ti|g:h  they  had  no  connection  with 
the  weekly  journal  '  A  copy  of  those 
two  volumes  is  now  worth  17s.  Punch 
was  commehced  July  14, 1841^  at  13 
Wellington  Street,  Strand )  and  in  th6 
secbnd  volume  and  its  immc^diate' 
successors  appeared  Alb<drt  Stnith's' 
•Physiology  of  London  Evening  Pai*- 
tie8,''in  which  he  first  introduced  the 
Mr. '  Ledbur3^  whom  he  Aftei^Wards 
turned  to  much  account.  The  illtis- 
tratiohs  were  chiefly  by  Newman, 
Wife  A  fe#  by  **Phiz."  He  then  con- 
tributed ^  Punch  his  'CuriotHtaes  of 
Medical  Experience/  in  the  number 
ooBtainliig  No.  10  of  which  series  ap- 
ptared  Thackeray's  •  Legend  of  Ja- 
oob^him  -  Heraudee.'  To  the  third 
tokiibe  Albert  Smith  contributed 
'The  Medical  Student:  New  Series,' 
atia  tbe  ''Physiolo^  of  %e  S^n^Son 


Idler,'  illustrated  by  Leech;  and  to 
the  fourth  volume  'Side-Scenes  of 
Society,'  illustrated  by  Leech.  Were 
any  of  these  republished  and  issued 
from  "the  Punch  Office"?  The  'Phys- 
iology of  London  Evening  Parties' 
was  republished,  and  I  think  the 
'Side-Scenes  of  Society,'  but  by  D. 
Bogue.  Were  'Punch's  Heathen 
Mythology'  and  the  Labors  of  Hercu- 
les,' illustrated  by  Hine,  republished 
at  the  Punch  Offices? 

In  the  third  volume  of  Punchy  1842, 
were  commenced  'Epistles  of  Punch 
to  his  Son,*  shortly  afterwards  alter- 
ed to  'Punch's  Letters  to  his  Son'; 
and  in  the  next  volume  appeared 
'  The  Story  of  a  Feather,'  both  pro- 
ductions being  illustrated  by  Kenny 
Meadows.  They  were  republish- 
ed "at  the  Punch  Office,"  1844,  in 
two  five-shilling  volumes,  with  the 
name  of  the  author  "Douglas  Jerrold." 
His '  Punch's  Complete  Letter- Writer' 
was  also  republished  "  at  the  Punch 
Office"  in  a  half-crown  volume.  1B46. 
Gilbert  A.  A  Beckett's  '  Comic  Black- 
stone'  was  also  republished  ''at  the 
Punch  Office  "  in  a  half-crown  volmne,' 
and  the  same  author's  'Bejected 
Comedies '  (1844)  at  one  shilUng.  •  In 
the  same  year  at  the  same  office  w we' 
republished  "Punch's  Anti-Oraham' 
Wafel^,"  price  2d.,  and  "Rmch's 
Anti-Graham  Envelopes,"  price  IcL' 
'Punch's  Almanack'  was  also  issued, 
I^rice3d.,and  'Punch's  Pocket-Book,' 
price  2s.  6d.  Leech  did  all  the  etch- 
ings for  the  Pocket-Books  up  ta  the* 
issue  for  1849,  when,  except  the  fdld- 
ing  plate  ('Higgeldy  Kggeldy'),  tiie 
page  iilusti^ations  were  oh  wood  with 
a  tint 

In  1844  also  was  "published  at  the 
Punch  Office"  a  half  crown  volume, 
gilt-edged  and  in  stiff  pi^r  covers, 
'  Punch's  Snapdragons  for  Christmas,' 
illostrated  with  four  steel  engravings 
by  Leech.  TSo  names  of  writers  are 
given  to  the  112  pages  of  letterpress. 
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One  of  the  four  illustrations  by  Leech 
reappeared  in  1862  as  the  frontispiece 
to  '  Prose  and  Verso/  by  Mark  Lemon, 
the  boot:  of  which  Douglas  Jerrold 
said  "you  meant  Prose  and  Worsa" 
It  illustrates  the  article  'Christmas 
Eve  in  a  Sponging-House/  which, 
therefore,  we  know  to  be  Mark 
Lemon's  contribution  to  the  previous 
volume.  Were  *  Punch's  Quide  to  the 
Watering-Places'  and 'The  Lions  of 
London'  republished  as  separate 
issues  from  "the  Punch  Office"? 

•  A  Bowl  of  Punch,'  ^y  Albert  Smith, 
illustrated  by  Henning,  Hine,  and 
Sala,  was  published  by  Bogue,  1848, 
but  was  so  called  "  because  some  of 
the  ingredients — altered,  however, 
and  freshly  illustrated— first  appear- 
ed before  the  public  in  that  period- 
ical" The  first  article  in  the  book, 
*  An  Act,'  &a,  will  be  found  in  JPunch^ 
iv.  246. 

QUbert  A.  i  Beckett's  '  Comic  His- 
tory of  England,'  with  Leech's  illus- 
trations, was  published  at  the  Punch 
Office  in  two  vols.,  1847-8.  So  also 
was  the  later  edition  of  1864.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  volume  of 
this  work  (the  death  of  Oeorge  TI) 
its  author  states  that  he  only  bids 
^' fare  well  for  a  time  "  to  his  history, 
and  that  he  hoped  "  to  resume  "  it  on 
a  future  occasion.  I  imagine  that  his 
design  was  (happily)  not  carried  out 

Douglas  Jerrold's  'Man  Made  of 
Money,'  with  twelve  illustrations  by 
Leech  (1849,  price  7s.),  was  published 
at  the  Punch  Office.  So  also  were 
John  Leech's  twelve  colored  litho- 
graphs, '  The  Rising  Qi3neration,'  price 
lOs.  His  'Young  Troublesome,' 
price  7s.  6d,  was,  I  think,  ijssued  by 
"Bradbury  &  Evans."  But  Douglas 
JemMs  Shilling  Magazine  was  "pu1> 
lished  at  the  Punch  Office  92,  Fleet 
Street,"  1845.  The  first  two  volumes 
contain  Leech's  twelve  etchings  to 
the  editor's  '  History  of  St.  Oiles  and 
St  James.'    This  magazine  extended 


to  seven  volumes  (1846-8),  the  last 
three  of  which  were  not  illustrated. 
His  five  plays, '  Time  works  Wonders,' 
'  Bubbles  of  the  Day,'  '  The  Catspaw,' 
'Retired  from  Business,'  and  'St. 
Cupid'  (which  was  pronounced  to  be  a 
misprint  for  "Stupid"),  were  originally 
issued,  at  one  shilling  each,  from  the 
Punch  Office,  and  reissued  by  "  Brad- 
bury &  Evans"  in  1863  in  their  col- 
lected edition,  in  8  vol&,  of  the  works 
of  Douglas  Jerrold.  But  his  '  Chroni- 
cles of  Clovemook '  were  republished 
from  his  lUuminated  Magazine  at  the 
Punch  Office,  with  a  frontispiece  by 
Kenny  Meadows,  1846. 

Another  issue  from  the  Punch  Office 
in  1844  was '  Scenes  from  the  Rejected 
Comedies  by  some  of  the  Competitors 
for  the  Prize  of  £600  offered  by  Mr.  B. 
Webster,  Lessee  of  the  EEaymarket 
Theatre,  for  the  Best  Original  Comedy 
illustrative  of.  English  Mannera' 
Thackeray's  'Our  Street'  and  'The 
Book  of  Snobs '  were  issued  from  the 
Punch  Office  in  1848;  and,  unless  I 
am  mistaken,  the  twenty  shilling 
monthly  parts,  in  yellow  covers,  of 
'  Vanity  Fair '  —  the  manuscript  of 
which  bad  been  rejected  by  many 
London  publishers — ^also  came  from 
the  Punch  Office  in  1847-8,  though  I 
think  that  the  two  title-pages  of  the 
volumes  bore  the  names  of  Bradburv 
&  Evans,  1848.  It  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion that  in  a  second-hand  bookseller's 
catalogue,  December,  1888,  the  twenty 
monthly  parts  of  'Vanity  Fair'  with 
the  suppressed  woodcuts  of  Lord 
Steyne,  are  offered  for  £18  10s. 

CuTHBBBT  Beds. 

Perhaps  some  further  particulars 
in  addition  to  the  exceedingly  inter- 
esting noticp  by  Cuthbert  Bede  on 
this  subject  may  not  be  out  of  place, 
especially  those  relating  to  the  sev- 
eral alterations .  in  the  wrappers  of 
the  early  mimbers  of  thi^  facetious 
periodical  The  first  number  was 
-published  fop  the  week  ending  July 
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17, 1841,  and  has  on  the  cover  an  illus- 
tration of  the  show  as  seen  at  the 
present  day,  with  Punch  and  Judy 
occupying  the  stage  board,  while  a 
gaping  crowd,  in  the  costume  of  the 
period,  are  looking  on,  and  in  the 
foreground  a  boy  is  easing  a  stout 
gentleman  of  his  handkerchief,  with 
the  words  "  Punch  "  in  large  sprawl- 
ing letters  at  the  top,  and  underneath, 
"or  the  London  Charivari";  at  the 
bottom,  "  London,  published  for  the 
proprietors,  by  R  Bryant,  at  Punch's 
Office,  Wellington  Street,  StranA" 
The  engraving  is  probably  by  E. 
Landells.  This  cover  was  used  for 
the  first  twenty  four  numbers,  form- 
ing vol.  L  With  No.  25  commenced  a 
new  cover, by  H.  K.  Browne  ("Phiz"), 
which  will  bear  close  inspection,  every 
figure  being  characteristic  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  is  by  far  the  best  wrapper 
issued.  With  No.  51,  voL  iii,  an  en- 
tire change  takes  place;  the  Punch 
and  Judy  disappear,  and  the  drum 
and  pipes  only  remain^  occupying  the 
foreground.  This  is  by  Landells. 
With  No.  77,  vol.  iv.,  another  cover  is 
introduced,  also  by  E.  Landells,  when 
Punch  again  occupies  the  post  of  Hon- 
or, with  his  bowl  before  him.  With 
No.  103,  vol.  v.,  another  change 
occurs.  This  time  the  cover  is  by 
Kenny  Meadows,  and  cannot  compare 
with  either  of  the  preceding  ones. 
With  No.  130,  voL  vi,  another  altera- 
tion takes  place,  when  Judy  puts  in 
an  appearance  in  addition  to  Punch. 
There  is  no  name  to  this,  but  in  all 
probability  it  is  by  Doyle.  No  further 
change  occurs  till  No.  391,  vol  xvi., 
when  there  is  a  considerable  altera- 
tion. This  bears  the  initials  of  R 
Doyle,  and  is  the  facsimile  of  the 
present  wrapper,  with  which  we  are 
all  so  familiar,  no  preceptible  cdtera- 
tion  having  taken  place  since  1848. 
On  the  cover  of  No.  167,  July  13, 1844, 
is  the  comic  Mulready  envelope  and 
wafers,  or  the  an^i-Graham  envelopes. 


one  penny  each,  and  the  wafers,  six- 
teen on  a  sheet,  price  twopenca  On 
the  cover  of  No.  212,  Aug.  2, 1845,  is 
"Punch  in  Chancery." 

Perhaps  the  advertisement  on  the 
wrapper  of  No.  24,  the  close  of  voL  L, 
may  be  worth  preserving : — 

''Tremendous  Sacrifice  of  JokesII!  The  Pro- 
prietors of  Punch,  or  the  London  Charivari,  have 
made  arrangements  with  the  Ueirs-at-iaw  and 
next-of-kin  of  the  late  Joseph  Miller  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  whole  of  the  unpublished  stock  of 
Witticisms  of  that  Inveterate  wag,  which  they 
are  determined  to  offer  to  the  public  at  a  ludicrous 
abatement  The  Sale  will  commence  with  No.  I 
of  the  New  Series  of  Punch,  on  Jan.  1, 1842,  com* 
prising  Punch's  Almanack,  1842,  embellished 
with  an  infinity  of  cachinnatory  cuts,  and  enrich- 
ed with  upwards  of  five  hundred  original  jokes  I 
at  the  irresistibly  comic  charge  of  threepence  1 1 
jokes  are  warranted  to  go  in  any  climate." 

I  give  a  few  additions  to  Cuthbert 
Bede's  list  of  Punch  publications. 
January,  1844,  'Punch's  Twelfth 
Night  Characters.'  In  March,  'The 
Song  of  the  Shirt,'  witii  music  by  J. 
a  Tully,  price  2s.  64;  also  'The  Small 
Debts  Act,'  price  6d.y  and '  A  Shillings 
Worth  of  Noflsense';  and  in  1847, 
'Quizziology  of  the  British  Drama»' 
price  28.  Another  book  of  importance 
was  Qeorge  Cruikshank's  'Table 
Book,'  pubhshed  in  twelve  numbers. 
My  copy  has  on  the  title-page,  "Lon- 
don, published  at  the  PwwoAOflBce,  92, 
Fleet  Street,  1846."  'Punch's  Letters 
to  his  Son '  was  first  published  in  book 
form  (of  which  I  have  a  copy),  by  W. 
S.  Orr  &  Co.,  1843,  and  is  confirmed 
by  the  advertisements  in  Ihtnch.  This 
was  also  pubhshed  by  the  office  in 
the  following  y ecu:. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Thack- 
eray's '  Vanity  Fair,*  as  first  issued  in 
the  yellow  covers,  was  published  at 
the  Punch  Office,  as  there  are  many 
advertisements  on  the  covers  of 
Punch  to  that  effect.  I  have  the  first 
edition  of  this  work,  with  the  wood- 
cut of  Lord  Steyne  on  p.  336,  bound 
up  from  numbers,  but  unf ortimately 
I  did  not  preserve  the  covers ;  also 
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the  first  edition  issued  in  cloth,  the 
title-pages  of  both  being  exactly  alike, 
published  by  Bradbury  &  EvanSy  1848; 
but  the  woodcut  previously  alluded 
to  is  not  in  this  last  edition.  The  first 


number  came  out  in  January,  1847, 
under  the  heading  of  "New  Work  by 
Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  published 
at  the  Punch  Office,  85,  Fleet  Street" 

jAa  B.  Morris 


LIBRARY   NOTES. 


George  H.  Baker,  who  was  Melvil 
Dewey's  assistant  in  the  Librarian- 
ship  of  Columbia  College,  has  been 
formally  appointed  as  his  successor. 
He  has  been  acting  in  that  capacity 
for  several  months. 

The  new  library  building  which  ac- 
commodates the  Library  and  School 
of  Arts  and  Science  at  Cheltenham, 
Eng.,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $75,000,  was 
opened  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach, 
Bart,  M.P.,  on  April  24th. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Baxter,  of  New  York 
City,  will  give  $85,000  for  a  public  U- 
brary  at  Rutland,  Vt,  in  memory  of 
her  husband. 

DR.BEANET,of  Melboume,Australia, 
a  native  of  Canterbury,  Eng.,  has  in- 
timated to  the  Mayor  his  desire  to 
found  a  free  library  in  the  Cathedral 
city. 

The  whole  of  the  library  which  be- 
longed to  the  late  Oeneral  Gordon 
has  been  presented  by  Miss  Gk)rdon 
to  the  Southampton,  Eng.,  Free  Li- 
brary, together  with  a  portrait  of  the 
hero  of  Khartoum.  The  books  con- 
tain the  general's  autographs,  and 
have  annotations  and  notes,  such  as 
"Please  retmn  to  C.  Q.  Q."  and 
**Read  prayerfully."  Miss  Gk>rdon 
declined  to  hand  the  books  over  to 
the  British  Musemn,  preferring  they 
should  remain  at  Southampton. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Gtovem- 
ors  of  the  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Public  Library  (f  oho,  pp.  43  and  6 
plates)  for  1887-8  has  been  published 
The  number  of  visitors  in  1888  was 
75,914.   The  present  number  of  books 


in  the  library  is  25,433  volumes.  Dur- 
ing the  year  $9,390  were  spent  on  the 
library. 

The  Orlean,  N.  Y.,  Library  Associa- 
tion has  finally  succeeded  in  raising 
the  $10,000  necesfifary  to  secure  the 
Foreman  donation  conditionally  offer- 
ed to  that  institution.  This  consists 
of  a  beautiful  structure  on  Union 
Street,  where  the  library  will  have  an 
elegant  and  convenient  home. 

A  BILL  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Minnesota  Legislature  to  allow  the 
St  Paul  Council  to  issue  $50,000  bonds 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  library. 

The  Sunday  attendances  at  the 
Wigan,  Eng.,  Free  Library  during 
1888  were  11,356.  The  library  con- 
tains 33,619  volumes. 

"How,"  asks  Dr.  Harry  Campbell 
an  English  Scientist,  "  can  we  expect 
that  wondeiful  organ  the  brain  to 
carry  on  its  functions  aright  when  it 
is  soaked  in  an  impure  plasma,  and 
how  can  the  blood  plasma  of  a  man 
be  otherwise  than  impure  if  he  spend 
homrs  together  in  an  impure  atmos- 
phere!" As  these  questions  form 
part  of  an  appeal  to  the  learned,  Dr. 
Campbell  is  no  doubt  justified  in 
omitting  to  append  an  explanation 
of  his  terms.  For  the  rest,  the  con- 
text of  his  appeal  will  make  it  clear 
even  to  what  the  old  compilers  used 
to  call  "the  meanest  capacity"  that 
the  warning  refers  to  the  deadly  in- 
fluences that  lurk  in  public  libraries. 
Some  time  since  a  banquet  was  held 
in  one  of  these  peaceful  retreats  of 
the  studious,  and  more  than  a  weejc 
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afterwards  this  medical  authority 
was  able  to  detect  the  ^'dinner  smell" 
mingling  with  the  more  familiar  odor 
of  leather  bindings.  The  "plump 
head-waiter  at  the  Cock,"  as  readers 
of  Tennyson  will  remember,  had 
grown  used  to  "dinner  smells"  in 
greater  number  and  of  far  higher  de- 
gree of  antiquity;  but  he  was  no 
doubt  an  exceptional  person.  Dr. 
Campbell  tells  us  that  pubUc  libraries 
are  places  of  danger.  So  impure  is 
the  air  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum  that  he  is  himself  practical- 
ly debarred  from  reading  there.  And 
yet  the  ventilation  of  Ubraries  must 
be  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  for 
it  seems  to  be  a  mere  question  of  oc- 
casionally opening  your  windows,  if 
you  happen  to  have  any. 

The  sixty-eighth  annual  report  of 
the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of 
N.  y .  shows  that  the  number  of  vol- 
umes circulated  during  the  year  was 
158,683,  an  increase  of  7,369  over  the 
previous  year,  and  the  largest  since 
1878.  The  average  daily  circulation 
was  520  volumes.  The  number  of  vol- 
nmes  added  to  the  library  was  7,315. 
^  Robert  Elsmere '  was  the  most  pop- 
ular book  of  the  year,  the  demand  for 
it  necessitating  the  purchase  of  140 
copies.  The  others  next  in  order 
were  *  John  Ward,  Preacher,'  62  cop- 
ies ;  Bryce's  *  The  American  Common- 
wealth,' 85  copies,  and  Motley's  •  Cor- 
respondence,' 26  copies.  Of  subscrib- 
ers entitled  to  use  the  Library  there 
are  5,246.  The  year's  income  was 
^0,349.39,  and  the  amount  expend- 
ed for  books  $10,699.98.  The  Library 
now  contains  223,544  volumes.  The 
Trustees  of  Clinton  Hall  have  decided 
to  begin  the  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ing on  the  Astor  Place  site  in  May, 
1890.  The  plans  have  not  yet  been 
prepared. 

Mr.  K  R  Nobris  Matthews,  li- 
brarian of  the  Bristol,  Eng.,  Museum 
and  Library,  has  lately  disinterred 


the  early  registers  of  the  Bristol 
Library  Society,  established  in  1773 
and  merged  in  the  present  institution 
in  1855.  Here  are  to  be  found  the 
list  of  books  borrowed  by  Southey 
between  1793  and  1795,  when  he  was 
living  at  Bristol  and  giving  lectiures 
on  history.  Within  two  years,  he  is 
recorded  to  have  taken  out  no  fewer 
than  thirty-seven  different  works, 
mostly  historical,  but  including  (God- 
win's '  Political  Justice,'  Mary  Wool- 
stoncraft's  'Rights  of  Women'  and 
Bums's  Poems.  In  1795,  the  name  of 
Coleridge  occurs  frequently  in  con- 
junction with  that  of  Southey,  the 
friends  sometimes  borrowing  con- 
secutive volumes  of  the  same  work. 

Mr.  Adolph  Sutro  has  been  travel- 
ling about  the  world  in  search  of  ideas 
and  plans  for  the  great  public  library 
building  which  he  proposes  to  present 
to  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Sutro  will  also  give  his  own  Library, 
said  to  contain  200,000  volumes  (T)  to 
the  city.    . 

Several  friends  of  the  late  Dr.  F. 
A.  Paley  have  purchased  his  classical 
library  and  presented  it  to  Cavendish 
College,  Cambridge,  England. 

Mr.  Charlbs  Welch,  the  hbrarian 
of  the  London  Corporation  Library 
recently  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Quild- 
hall  Library  and  its  work."  He  said 
that  the  first  mention  of  the  public 
City  library  was  in  the  records  of  the 
Corporation  dated  September  2T,  1^5, 
the  founders  being  the  famous  Rich- 
ard Whittington  and  William  Bury. 
This  library  existed  for  a  century  and 
a  quarter,  but  not  one  volume  or  one 
catalogue  had  been  preserved  From 
1530  to  1824  was  a  long  step,  but  that 
was  the  date  at  which,  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  R  Lambert  Jones, 
the  library  was  reinstituted,  and  the 
year  following  the  library  consisted 
of  1,880  works  in  1,700  volumes.  In 
1829  there  were  2,800  volumes  2,000 
prints,  and  100  drawings.    By  1840 
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the  library  had  reached  nearly  10,000 
volumes  and  extensive  additions  had 
been  made  to  the  library  buildings. 
The  present  buildings  were  opened 
in  1872,  though  they  were  not  open  to 
the  public  until  1873.  Sixteen  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  .opening  of  the 
free  library.  The  accommodation  for 
books  was  exhausted,  the  reading- 
room  was  inconveniently  overcrowd- 
ed, and  even  the  hbrary  itself  was 


often  too  full.  The  total  number  of 
visitors  last  year  was  396,720,  of  whom 
150,000  were  readers  in  the  library^ 
The  books  had  recently  been  counted,, 
and  it  had  been  found  thatthere  were 
40,000  works  in  56,737  volumes.  As 
regarded  the  character  of  the  books 
read  it  was  gratifying  to  find  that 
fiction  was  read  only  to  the  extent  of 
15.76  per  cent.,  and  that  was  the  best 
fiction. 


BIBLIOPHILIANA. 


The  number  of  letters  written  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  altogether 
incalculable ;  so  vast  indeed  was  his 
correspondence,  and  so  scrupulous 
was  he  in  replying  to  every  writer, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  have  some 
lithographed  forms  executed  to  di- 
minish his  labor.  These  so  exactly 
imitate  his  handwriting  that  great 
care  is  necessary  to  avoid  piirchasing 
these  lithographs  instead  of  holo- 
graphs. 

Herrick  is  one  of  the  few  poets 
who  seem  to  have  been  properly  ap- 
preciated by  their  contemporaries. 
In  Samuel  Austin's  'Naps  upon  Par- 
nassus: a  sleepy  Muse  nipt  and 
plncht,  though  not  awakened,'  Lon- 
don, 1658,  he  is  thus  noticed: — 

And  then  Flaccus  Horace, 

He  was  but  a  sowr-ass. 
And  good  for  nothing  but  Lyrick; 

There  is  but  one  to  be  found 

In  all  EnflTlish  ground 
Writes  as  well ;  who  is  hight  Robert  Berick. 

A  8,  verso. 

Milton's  nephew,  Phillips,  does  not 
'^pass  him  over"  in  his  'Theatrum 
Poetarum,'  1675,  but  gives  an  average 
amount  of  space  to  him,  and  says  he 
was 

**not  particularly  influenc't  by  any  Nymph  or 
GoddesSf  except  his  Maid  Pru.  That  which  is 
chiefly  pleasant  in  these  Poeuis«  is  now  and  then 
a  pretty  Floury  and  Pastoral  gale  of  Fancy,  a 
vernal  prospect  of  some  Hill,  Cave,  Rock,  or 
Fountain :  which  but  for  the  interruption  of  other 
trivial  passages  might  have  made  up  none  of  the 
worst  Poetic  Landskips.*' 


The  manuscripts  of  the  British 
Museum  are  stated  to  increase  at  the- 
rate  of  about  one  thousand  a  year. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known 
that  the  rare  autograph  of  Edmund 
Hoyle,  the  celebrated  whist  player,  is 
contained  in  every  copy  of  'Hoyle's 
Gajnes.'  It  was  written  as  a  guaran- 
tee that  the  book  belonged  to  the 
genuine  and  authentic  edition.  At 
the  death  of  Hoyle  in  1769,  when  the 
fifteenth  edition  was  issued,  the  sig- 
nature was  then  and  afterwards  sup- 
plied from  a  wood-block  facsimile. 

The  library  at  Venice  boasts  that 
it  possesses  the  genuine  autograph  of 
St  Mark,  the  Evangelist. 

In  the  archives  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  the  hands  of  private 
collectors,  there  are  known  to  be  no 
less  than  forty  thousand  letters,  either 
written  or  dictated  by  Napoleon. 

One  of  the  best  hits  at  the  Brown- 
ing Clubs  is  that  related  by  Mr.  Arlo 
Bates  in  a  recent  Book-Buyer:  •*! 
heard  on  the  street  the  other  day  one 
newsboy  yell  derisively  to  another, 
who  vidgarly  advisedly  him  to  'Go 
soak  your  head,'  'Oh,  yer  go  home 
and  read  Brownin' !  *  What  the  dirty 
little  gamin  thought  it  meant,  and 
where  he  got  the  phrase,  are  alike 
mysteries  to  me ;  but  who,  after  that^ 
can  say  Boston  is  not  the  home  of 
true  culture  t " 
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Among  the  very  numerous  forms  in 
which  books  have  been  printed,  none 
perhaps  is  more  curious  than  a  book 
printed  on  white  silk  at  Nismes,  in 
1606,  in  4to.  It  is  entitled  '  De  epide- 
mia  in  Oalliam  Narbonesen  et  Ne- 
mausum  ^de  que  Prefectura  Henrici 
Montmorantii  panegyris/  and  was 
written  by  Cheironus.  It  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  very  first  books 
printed  at  Nismes.  The  British  Mu- 
seum possesses  a  copy,  on  the  title* 
page  of  which  may  be  seen  the  very 
pretty  device  of  the  printer,  viz.,  a 
chained  crocodile  hanging  across  a 
palm-tree.  This  book  escaped  the 
notice  of  Brunet,  but  is  referred  to  in 
Cotton's  TiffH>graphical  Ckuseteer. 

RoussEAUS's  friend,  Caperonnier  de 
Gauffecourt,  both  printed  and  bound 
books  for  profit  and  amusement  in  his 
villa  near  Qeneva  His  bindings  are 
usually  in  lemon-colored  morocco; 
and  amongst  the  books  known  to 
have  been  bound  by  him  is  Levesque 
de  Pouilly's  little  volume,  *  Reflexions 
critiques  sur  les  Sentiments  Agrea- 
bles.' '  A  short  time  before  he  died, 
"to  make  use,"  as  he  expresses  it,  "of 
his  old  age  and  happy  ease,"  he  wrote 
a  *  Traits  de  la  Reliure  des  Livres,' 
and  himself  printed  twenty  -  five 
oopies  of  seventy-two  pages  each. 
These  he  bound  with  his  own  hand, 
in  order  to  illustrate  precept  with 
practice,  but  they  were  not  successful 
His  want  of  experience  is  plainly 
shown  in  them:  the  tools  are  stamped 
with  an  uncertain  hand,  the  titles  are 
badly  placed,  and  the  margins  im- 
oqually  cut. 

With  respect  to  the  preservation 
and  restoration  of  ancient  binding 
Mr.  Zaehnsdorf  writes : — ^It  may  be  of 
interest  if  I  state  how  I  treat  a  book 
in  which  it  is  desirable  to  preserve 
the  old  binding.  Except  in  cases 
wh6re  it  is  absolutely  needful  to  re- 
bind  the  book  (and  a  book  must  be  in 


very  bad  condition  to  require  it),  I 
prefer  to  use  the  old  cover  and  back, 
and  to  strengthen  rather  than  restitch 
the  volume,  I  carefully  remove  the 
old  back,  raise  portions  of  the  sides, 
and  then  insert  a  new  leather  back. 
On  this  leather  I  replace  the  old  por- 
tions, filling  in  with  tooling  in  keeping 
with  the  original  work.  Where  the 
book  must  be  rebound,  and  the  back 
is  completely  gone,  I  use  the  sides  as 
a  double — that  is,  inlay  them  on  the 
end  boards — thus  retaining  all  that 
originally  belonged  to  the  book.  Very 
often,  in  removing  covers,  I  find 
pasted  down  on  boards  MBS.,  black- 
letter  sheets,  &c.  These  I  always 
bind  in  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
Pigskin  is  largely  used  in  reproducing 
old  bindings,  and  lends  itself  vet^ 
well  to  blind  tooling. 

Charles  Lahb  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  an  early  copy  of  Rogers's  il- 
lustrated poems  thus  frankly  express- 
es his  jealousy  of  "the  combination  of 
the  sister  arts": — Let  them  sparkle 
apart  What  injury  (short  of  the 
theatres)  did  not  Boydell's  "  Shakspere 
Gkillery  "  do  with  Shakspere  T  To  have 
Opie's  Shakspere,  Northcote*s  Shak- 
spere, wooden-headed  West's  Shak- 
spere, (though  he  did  his  best  in 
'Lear'),  deaf-headed  Reynolds's  Shak- 
spere, instead  of  my,  and  everybody's 
Shakspera  To  be  tied  down  to  an 
authentic  face  of  Juliet!  To  have 
Imogen's  portrait!  To  confine  the 
illimitable!  I  like  you  and  Stothard 
(you  best),  but  "out  upon  this  half- 
faced  fellowship."  The  letter  is  given 
in  Mr.  Clayden's  recently  published 
volumes  'Rogers  and  his  Contempo- 
raries.' 

Mr.  GaIiPin,  of  Cassell  &  Co.,  stated 
recently  that  over  a  million  copies  of 
the  'Popular  Educator,'  have  been 
sold,  over  four  thousand  tons  of  paper 
having  been  used  in  its  production.* 
Of  the  "National  Library"  over  three 
million  copies  have  been  sold. 
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It  is  stated  in  The  BoMnnder  that  a 
single  plate  of  perforated  zinc,  about 
afoot  square,  suspended  over  a  gas- 
jet,  will  retain  the  noxious  emanations 
from  burning  gas.  If  this  is  true  it 
wiU  be  good  news  to  librarians  and 
bibliophiles  who  use  gaa 

The  following  is  the  reply  which  a 
bibliophile  sent  to  a  bookseller  who 
had  forwarded  him  an  accoimt :— '*  I 
never  ordered  the  book ;  if  I  did  jou 
didn't  send  it ;  if  you  sent  it,  I  never 
got  it ;  if  I  got  it  I  paid  for  it ;  if  I 
didn't  I  wont" 

The  much-vexed  question  of  the 
origin  of  printing  survives  to  trouble 
the  brains  of  curious  students;  and 
Mr.  Hessels's  contributions  to  the  sub- 
ject have  had  a  considerable  effect  in 
stimulating  the  interest  of  inquiry. 
The  claims  of  Haarlem  are  still  put 


forward  with  admirable  ingenuity  >  on 
the  strength  of  the  well-known  story 
in  Junius's  JSotovia,  fortified  by  the 
familiar  assertion  in  the  Cologne 
Chronicle  and  the  actual  existence 
of  DofuUuB  fragments  undoubtedly 
Dutch  and  very  primitive  Without 
the  passage  in  the  Chronicle,  the 
other  two  pieces  would  have  little 
value ;  and  unfortunately  it  is  usually 
quoted  without  its  context,  so  as  to 
produce  an  erroneous  impression  of 
the  writer's  meaning.  A  catalogue 
which  Mr.  Quaritch  is  about  to  issue 
will  contain  the  full  text  of  the 
CWogne  Chronicle  in  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  printing,  with  a  collateral 
translation ;  as  well  as  a  description 
of  the  so-called  '  Mazarine  Bible,'  the 
Psalter  of  Fust  and  Schoeffer,  the 
Catholicon,  and  other  products  of  the 
earliest  presses. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 


'Phoenicia.'  By  Prof.  Rawlinson. 
(Story  of  the  Nations  Series.  Put- 
nams.) 

It  is  ddightful  to  read  about  Phoe- 
nicia: delightful,  in  this  age,  to  con- 
template that  warm,  strenuous,  luxu- 
rious civilization,  splendid  in  enter- 
prise and  the  arts,  successf  i:d  and  re- 
nowned for  over  a  thousand  years. 
They  occupied  a  region  at  the  western 
end  of  the  Mediterranean,  especially 
set  apart  for  them,  as  it  seemed,  by 
nature.  Small  indeed  it  was:  its  area 
was  less  than  that  of  Yorkshire  in 
England ;  and  much  of  even  this  small 
space  was  rocky  and  uncultivatable 
mountain  land.  But  there  was  room 
fc»r  power  and  renown.  The  west- 
ward mountains  opposed  an  inaccess- 
ible barrier  to  attacks  from  that  di- 
rection :  and  on  the  east,  the  sea  was 
their  own.  The  spurs  of  the  moimt- 
ains,  coming  down  to  the  coast,  cre- 
ated broad  and  fertile  valleys,  in 
which   flourished   a  long  array  of 


sumptuous  cities.  Palms  thronged 
the  slopes  of  the  lower  land;  above 
the  superb  cedar  clothed  the  acclivi- 
ties. The  indentations  of  the  coast 
afforded  natural  harbors,  which  were 
improved  by  sea-walls,  and  break- 
waters. Through  profound  ravines, 
cool  rivers  dashed  down  to  the  sea ; 
the  summits  of  the  distant  hills  shone 
white  with  naked  limestone  in  sum- 
mer, and  in  winter  were  mantled  in 
dazzling  snow. '  The  walls  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  those  great  cities,  rose  to- 
a  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet;  and  the  temples  and  palaces 
were  built  of  huge  blocks  of  stone 
each  as  large  as  a  modem  room,  and 
were  roofed  with  beams  of  cedar  in- 
corruptible. Gk)rgeou8  and  voluptu- 
ous were  the  rites  of  their  deities^ 
mighty  was  the  wealth  of  their  kings; 
their  robes  were  of  finest  wool,  dyed 
with  imperial  purple.  In  manufac- 
tures there  were  none  to  equal  them ; 
they  first  discovered  commerce,  and 
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brought  the  ends  of  the  earth  together. 
From  their  mountain  heights  they  saw 
the  islands  of  the  archipelago,  sleep- 
ing rich  and  verdant  in  the  sapphire 
sea ;  thither  they  made  their  way  in 
tiny  boats  propelled  by  oars,  to  barter 
and  to  colonize;  and  everywhere 
were  received  with  favor  and  wel- 
come. They  brought  home  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones;  they  estab- 
lished a  foothold  in  Egypt,  closed  to 
all  save  them,  in  Sicily,  Sardinia  and 
Britain:  Carthage  sprang  from  their 
adventurous  loins ;  they  circumnavi- 
gated the  vast  continent  of  Africa 
From  so  small  a  nucleus,  never  did 
rays  extend  more  far  and  glorious. 
The  sun  shone  upon  them,  and  they 
reflected  his  splendor  over  all  the 
known  world.  They  invented  let- 
ters ;  and  the  narrative  of  their  career 
glows  as  a  jewel  in  the  dusty  per- 
spective of  history. 

Prof.  Rawlinson's  book  is  meritori- 
ous ;  it  is  careful  and  precise ;  but  it 
hardly  rises  to  the  height  of  the  occa- 
sion. To  write  the  story  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians as  it  should  be  written,  a  poet 
would  be  needed ;  he  might  have  aU 
the  facts  at  his  fingers'  ends,  but  he 
should  be  able  to  group  and  fuse 
them  by  poetic  imagination.  These 
short  volumes  are  not  for  scholars, 
but  for  people  who  can  afford  but  a 
glimpse  at  the  times  and  nations 
treated  of,  and  who  are  not  critical 
nor  sceptical  They  want  a  picture, 
not  a  map.  They  are  not  curious 
about  authorities,  nor  mindful  of 
trifling  particulars.  They  expect  the 
truth,  but' do  not  care  to  be  continu- 
ally reminded  of  the  limitations  of 
fact,  and  of  the  imperfect  results  of 
research.  To  an  imaginative  and 
hospitable  mind,  however,  Prof.  Raw- 
linson  affords  the  materia!  from 
which  a  satisfactory  picture  can  be 
constructed:  and  the  book  contains 
ntunerous  illustrations  which  aid  ma- 
terially in  bringing  the  scene  before 


us.  Is  th^re  no  novelist  among  xm 
who  can  place  his  story  in  ancient 
Tyre,  and  make  its  magnificence  live 
again  for  us  dried  up  folk  of  the  nine- 
teenth century? 

'The  Ideals  of  the  Republia' 
(Knickerbocker  Nugget  Series.  Put- 
nams.) 

This  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  nugget. 
It  contains  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States:  the  two  Inaugurals  of 
Washington,  and  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress, and  Lincoln's  two  Inaugurals, 
and  his  famous  speech  at  Gettysburg. 
The  ''Series"  idea  is  a  popular  one 
just  now,  and  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it,  both  to  the  publisher  and  to 
the  public.  The  latter  is  thus  provid- 
ed, in  a  handy  and  often  handsome 
form,  with  much  desirable  informa- 
tion of  which  it  would  otherwise 
have  remained  in  ignorance ;  and  the 
former  does  a  shrewd  stroke  of  busi- 
ness in  producing  volumes  which,  so 
to  speak,  sell  one  another ;  for  the 
customer  who  takes  two  or  three  of 
the  series,  is  likely  to  take  all  of  them 
for  the  sake  of  owningacomplete  set 
The  present  volume  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  improved  by  the  addition 
of  a  few  prefatory  lines  to  each  of 
the  articles,  giving  some  information 
regarding  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  its  production.  Mr.  Ford  has  a 
brief  appendix  concerning  one  of  the 
Washington  Inaugurals ;  but  that  is 
alL  There  were  some  pictiu*esque 
circmnstances  connected  with  Lin- 
coln's second  Inaugural  which  would 
have  been  worth  recalling.  There 
was,  as  is  known,  a  plot  to  assassinate 
him  on  his  way  to  the  capitol,  the 
conspirators  being  a  number  of  South- 
erners, and  Vice  Presidept  Andrew 
Johnson.  Lincoln,  however,  reached 
the  Capitol  by  another  route  than  the 
expected  one.  It  had  been  raining 
in  Washington  uninterruptedly  for 
five  days;  and   up   to   the   moment 
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when  Lincoln  stepped  out  on  the 
platform  in  sight  of  the  people,  there 
had  been  no  sign  of  any  cessation  in 
the  downpoiu*.  But,  just  as  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  book  to  take  the 
oath,  the  clouds  about  the  sun 
broke  away,  and  a  flood  of  light  fell 
directly  upon  his  figure,  like  a  sign  of 
favor  from  Heaven.  This  phenome- 
non produced  a  profound  effect  upon 
&e  vast  multitude  that  witnessed  it ; 
and  the  conspirators  seem  to  have 
been  cowed  by  it;  at  all  events, 
though  Lincoln  drove  back  from  the 
Capitol  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
in  an  open  carriage,  bowing  to  the 
people,  and  a  fair  mark  for  a  bullet  at 
any  point  of  his  progress,  no  hand 
dared  lift  itself  against  him.  Hishoiu* 
had  not  yet  coma  The  storm  of  so 
many  days  vanished,  and  after  the 
sun  had  set,  the  evening  star  floated 
in  the  clear  western  sky,  a  promise 
of  prosperity  and  peace. 

The  Century  GuUd  Hobby-Horse.  No. 
X[V.    (New  York,  White  &  AUen) 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  an  American 


edition  of  this  incomparable  quarter- 
ly. It  is  identical  with  the  London 
issue,  the  sheets  being  printed  in 
London,  and  imported.  It  contains 
a  reproduction  of  one  of  Bossetti's 
strange,  rich,  compact  designs— 
'Fazio's  Mistress' — which  is  well 
worth  possessing ;  a  '  Ballad  of  Bitter 
Fruit' after  de  BanviUe,  by  Austin 
Dobson,  weird  and  gruesome,  antique 
and  quaint;  essays  by  Addington 
Symonds  and  William  Busby ;  a 
Threnody  on  Matthew  Arnold,  by 
Arthiur  Qalton ;  an  account,  by  Her- 
bert P.  Home,  of  James  Qibbs,  the 
architect;  and  a  singularly  fascinat- 
ing and  original  design  by  the  same 
gentleman  of '  Silvarum  Potens  Diara, 
Candida  Dea.'  Fascinating,  indeed, 
it  is  in  all  respects,  and  a  wonderful  ex- 
ample of  the  charm  that  can  be  pro- 
duced by  simple  black  and  white.  It 
cannot  be  described:  it  must  be  s^en ; 
and  if  the  Hobby  Horse  had  contcdned 
nothing  else,this  design  would  warrant 
it  in  claiming  a  front  place  among  art 
periodicals.     Julian  Hawthorne. 


BOOK    NOTICES. 


Messrs.  Band,  McNallt  &  Co.  pub- 
lish '  Is  Marriage  a  Failure '  edited  by 
Harry  Quilter.  This  is  an  out-come 
of  the  recent  controversy  in  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph  set  afoot  by  Mrs. 
Mona  Caird's  article  in  the  We^min- 
8ter  Heview,  There  are  chapters  on 
^  Case  of  the  Plaintiff,  and  Case  of  the 
Defendant,'  'Marriage  Abroad,'  'Mrs. 
Lynn  Linton's  article  on  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Marriage,' '  The  Causes  of  Suc- 
cess and  Failure,'  and  '  The  Bemedies 
Proposed.' 

Dr.  Brushfield  has  issued  in 
pamphlet  form,  his  papers  from  the 
transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Asso- 
f  elation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Literature  and  Art,  on  ''An- 
drew Brice  and  the  Early  Newspaper 
Press ;  and  Who  wrote  the  '  Exmoor 


Scolding  and  Courtship ' "?  The  pamph- 
let is  illustrated  with  aquaint  portrait 
of  Brice  and  three  facsimiles  of  the 
earliest  Exeter  news  sheets.  The  ac- 
count of  Andrew  Brice's  struggles  and 
vicissitudes  and  of  his  '  Qrand  Gazet- 
teer' is  most  interesting.  Andrew 
found  compiling  a  gazetteer  but  dry 
work.  He  concludes  one  of  his  semi- 
pathetic,  ludicrous  addresses  to  his 
subscribers  as  follows:  —  "  Judge 
therefore  whether  I  have  not  Bea43on 
to  rejoice  at  having  brought  the 
Dictionary  Work  so  neax  to  a  fuU 
Period.  And  so  chear'd  up,  the  said 
Detail  of  Tasks  so  rnany  shall  serve  to 
introduce  a  Note,  —  ( for  having  now 
spit  out  my  whole  deal  oj  venomj  conclude 
would  I  in  perfect  good-humor) — vi*., 
That  had  it  not  been  for  the  relieving 
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Tacetiousness  and  Pleasantry  of  my 
Disposition,  and  the  allowance  of 
some  short  Excursion  of  Fancy,  some 
brief  Clomments,  some  serious  Reflec- 
tions, some  Flights  of  Humour,  neces- 
-sary  Ridicule  and  innocent  Drollery, 
:8ome  Slyness  of  Inuendo,  and  such 
like  teha^HTye-caU-uma, — {Trash  you 
may  call  'em)  now  and  then  when 
Occasion  seemed  to  require,  or  would 
well  enough  admit,  why  then  the  very 
weighty  huge  Burthen  had  been  in- 
tolerable. Alas !  to  be  doom'd  with- 
out Mercy  servilely  to  ielect^  cofnpile,  or 
transcribe,  a  great  much  dry,  dull, 
<and  dulling  stuff,  would  be  the  sad- 
<le8t  of  Deaths  to 

Andrew  sumamed  Merry. 

'Random  Recollbotions  of  Courts 
AND  SOCIBT7.'  By  a  Cosmopolitan. 
(Ward  &  Downey,  London.)  This  is 
a  most  entertaining  book.  Envy  it- 
self must  admit,  that  like  Horace,  its 
anonymous  author  has  lived  among 
the  great ;  and  the  great  of  our  author 
are  not  the  aristocracy  of  birth  alone, 
but  also  the  aristocracy  of  talent. 
Although  he  has  a  keen  relish  for 
^ood  stories,  he  has  not  in  his  zeal  for 
amusement  f  oigotten  his  good  natttr a 
The  only  exception  to  this  is,  perhaps, 
bis  evident  animus  against  the  ex- 
•empress  of  the  French.  His  account 
of  Fanny  Cerrito,  the  famous  danaeuse, 
is  pretty  and  Uvely. 

**  Onoe,"  he  says, ''  she  was  threatened  with  blind- 
nesB ;  bat  an  operation  was  snooessfutly  per- 
formed by  Dr.  G ,  and  light  has  returned  to 

the  gentle  little  fairy's  bright  brown  eyes." 

On  the  next  page  (167)  we  read  of 
Mdme.  Batazzi,  who 

**  affected  a  gashing  and  passionate  love  for  her 
eeoond  hast>and,  testified  by  girlish  demonstra- 
tions, kissing  him  in  public,  Ac.,  and  even  going 
eo  far  that  when  she  invited  a  party  of  twelve  to 
dinner  she  had  only  eleven  chairs  In  the  room,  so 
that  she  was  compelled,  as  she  archly  expressed 
it,  *to  sit  in  her  old  man's  lap.' " 

Although  our  Cosmopolitan  has  a 
marked  predilection  for  women  who 
have  made  their  mark  upon  the  stage. 


he  has  also  associated  with  men  of 
more  serious  callings.  He  tells  us  of 
M.  Devaux,  the  Belgian  historian  of 
the  Roman  empire,  who  became  to- 
tally blind  before  his  work  was  done, 
and  who,  by  a  prodigy  of  memory, 
dictated  the  maps  with  which  his  his- 
tory is  profusely  interspersed  (p.  239). 
He  also  knew  intimately  another 
blind  historian,  William  Prescott, 
whose  blindness  was  the  result 
of  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  pro- 
duced by  a  piece  of  bread  thrown 
in  jest  across  the  table  at  a  col- 
lege supper  by  a  fellow  student  at 
Harvard  This  misfortune  did  not 
sour  his  disposition,  as  a  more  genial 
or  amusing  companion  never  Uved 
(p.  265).  It  is  hardly  fair  to  pick  from 
the  memoirs  before  us  all  the  good 
stories  they  contain,  and  we  will  con- 
tent ourselves  with  one  more  about 
Agassiz.  That  famous  naturalist 
missed  one  morning  three  snakes  he 
had  brought  home  the  night  before. 
On  searching  high  and  low  he  found 
two,  but  one  was  still  missing.  Mrs. 
Agassiz  (who  was  dressing)  in  putting 
on  her  boots  found  it  coiled  inside  her 
boot 

*'Uer  scream  of  surprise  brought  Agassiz,  who 
exclaimed,  *0h,  Llzzee,  how  terreeble  It  might 
have  been.'  'What!'  said  his  wife,  *are  they 
poisonous,!  'Oh,  yes,  the  most  poisonous  leetle 
serpents  you  can  think-^-40  rare— and  you  might 
have  crushed  the  nice  leetle  thing' "  (p.  264). 

To  conclude  a  very  brief  notice  of 
these  'Recollections,'  we  may  say  that 
they  are  far  from  being  the  idle  notes 
of  an  idle  man.  The  book,  though 
vastly  entertaining,  contains  more 
information  than  is  to  be  met  with  in 
many  works  of  more  pretension. 

All  who  have  ever  found  it  difficult 
to  verify  a  quotation  from  Bums  will 
welcome  Mr.  J.  B.  Reid*s  '  Complete 
Concordance '  to  his  poems  and  songs 
(Glasgow,  Eerr  &  Richardson).  A 
goodly  quarto  Of  568  double-column 
pages,  it  contains  over  11,400  words 
and  52,000  quotations.    So  far  as  we 
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have  tested  the  work  we  can  speak 
highly  of  its  accuracy,  though  both 
"Chrichton"  and  "Chricton"  are  im- 
f amiliar  forms  of  Crichton.  The  in- 
dexing is  perhaps  a  trifle  perplexing. 
^Hiland  Mary'  and  'Mary  Morison' 


are  always  cited  by  their  first  lines  ; 
whereas  ''Gk>  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o' 
wine"  (known  often  as  'A  Farewell') 
appears  only  as  *My  bonie  [HcpassimJ 
Mary.'  But  as  a  whole  the  '  Concord- 
aiice'  deserves  unstinted  praise. 
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MAGAZINE  NOTES. 


The  form  of  The  Chautauquan^  be- 
ginning with  the  first  number  of  Vol- 
ume X  —  October,  1889  —  will  be 
changed  to  a  page  six  and  a  half  by 
ten  inches  in  size.  The  magazine 
will  be  larger,  and  will  contain  a 
greater  number  of  pages.  Hereafter 
the  volume  will  begin  with  the  Octo- 
ber issue  and  close  with  September 
instead  of  July,  containing  twelve  in- 
stead of  ten  niunbers.  The  price  of 
The  ChaiUauquan  in  its  new  form  will 
be  $2.00  per  year.  In  clubs  of  5  or 
more,  $1.80  each. 

Mr.  F.  Madan  contributes  to  the 
Library  for  May  an  article  entitled 
*  Some  Curiosities  of  the  Oxford  Press' 
— a  subject  which  he  has  made  his 
own,  and  upon  which  we  are  glad  to 
hear  that  he  proposes  to  write  at 
length.  Here  he  first  touches  upon 
the  famous  'Expositio  Hieronymi' 
which  purports  to  have  been  printed 
at  Oxford  in  1468, '  six  years  before 
Caxton  set  up  his  press  at  Westmin- 
ster ;  and  he  adduces  some  arguments 
to  show  that  this  date  may  not  after 
all  be  a  mi-  print.  He  then  refers  to 
the  fragmentary  editio  princepa  of  St. 
Barnabas  (1642),  discovered  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  late  J.  H.  Backhouse; 
to  the  illustrated  Oxford  almanacks, 
which  go  back  in  an  unbroken  series 
to  1674 ;  and  to  the  forged  'Uranius' 
of  Simonides,  which  the  Clarendon 
Press  published,  on  the  authority  of 
Dindorf,  in  1866.  He  concludes  with 
some  statistics  of  the  Oxford  press, 
from  the  fifteenth  century  down  to 
the  present  time. 


The  May  number  of  Sook  Neu» 
( John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia  > 
leads  off  with  an  article  by  Edward 
K  Hale  on  'Good  Nature,'  in  which 
he  gives  instances  of  the  kindnesa 
and  forbearance  of  some  of  our  most 
noted  authors  toward  their  weak^^ 
brethren.  The  number  contains  re- 
views of  about  a  dozen  of  the  books 
of  the  month,  notably  Motley's  ^Corre- 
spondence,' Mrs.  Burnett's  new  book,. 
Amelie  Rives's  latest  novel,  and  the 
Reminiscences  of  Lester  Wallacky. 
with  illustrations  from  some  of  thenu 
The  miscellaneous  reading  matter  is. 
interesting,  and  the  detached  portrait 
of  Count  Tolstoi  which  accompanies 
the  niunber  is  good. 

William  Dean  Howells  discussea 
ia Harper's  Magazine  for  June  ''the 
question  of  how  much  or  how  little 
the  American  novel  ought  to  deal 
with  certain  facts  of  life  which  are 
not  usually  talked  of  before  young 
people,  and  especially  young  la- 
dies." Among  other  things  he  says: 
"Most  of  these  critics  who  demand 
'passion'  would  seem  to  have  no  con- 
ception of  any  passion  but  one.  Yet 
there  are  several  other  passions:  the 
passion  of  grief,  the  passion  of  avarice 
the  passion  of  pity,  the  passion  of  €mi- 
bition,  the  passion  of  hate,  the  passion 
of  envy,  the  passion  of  devotion,  the 
passion  of  friendship ;  and  all  these 
have  a  greater  part  in  the  drama  of 
life  than  the  passion  of  love,  and  in- 
finitely greater  than  the  passion  of 
guilty  love.  Wittingly  or  unwittingly,. 
English  fiction  and  American  fiction 
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have  recognized  this  truth,  not  fully, 
not  in  the  measure  it  merits,  but  in 
greater  degree  than  most  other  fic- 
tion." Again,  referring  to  "the  two 
great  novels  which  above  all  others 
have  moved  the  world  by  their  study 
of  guilty  love,"  he  says :  "  If  by  any 
chance,  if  by  some  prodigious  mira- 
cle, any  American  should  now  arise 
to  treat  it  on  the  level  of  'Anna 
Karenina'  and  'Madame  Bovary,'  he 
would  be  absolutely  sure  of  success, 
and  of  fame  and  gratitude  as  great  as 
those  books  have  won  for  their 
authors.  "But  what  editor  of  what 
American  magazine  would  print  such 
a  story?  Certainly  we  do  not  think 
any  one  would ;  and  here  our  novelist 


must  again  submit  to  conditions.  If 
he  wishes  to  publish  such  a  story 
(supposing  him  to  have  once  written 
it),  he  must  publish  it  as  a  book."  Of 
the  American  magazine,  he  says; 
"  Perhaps  it  is  a  little  despotic,  a  little 
arbitrary;  but  unquestionably  its 
favor  is  essential  to  success,  and  its 
conditions  are  not  such  narrow  ones. 
You  cannot  deal  with  Tolstoi's  and 
Flaubert's  subjects  in  the  absolute 
artistic  freedom  of  Tolstoi  and  Flau- 
bert ;  since  De  Foe  that  is  unknown 
among  us ;  but  if  you  deal  with  them 
in  the  manner  of  Gteorge  Eliot,  of 
Thackeray,  of  Dickens,  of  society, 
you  may  deal  with  them  even  in  the 
magazines." 


AMERICAN  NOTES. 


The  marriages  of  British  peers 
with  American  heiresses  will  form 
the  subject  of  a  novel  which  the 
author  of  'Aristocracy'  is  now  en- 
gaged in  writing.  'Aristocracy,' 
which  has  been  taken  too  literally  by 
some  critics,  and  conceded  by  others 
to  be  the  most  brilliant  satire  in  re- 
cent literature,  is  daily  gaining  in 
popularity. 

In  thek  "Globe  Library"  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.  have  recently  publish- 
ed 'The  Ladies'  Gallery,'  by  Justin 
McCarthy  and  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed, 
'  The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain,* 
by  a  F.  Wood,  'Almeda,'  by  Dr. 
Oliver,  and  'Mademoiselle  Solange/ 
transtated  from  the  French  of  Fran- 
cois Le  Juliet. 

Table  Talk  for  June.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  begins  to  tighten  a  warm 
grip  on  humanity,  humanity  is  apt  to 
lose  its  grip  on  appetite,  or,  at  least, 
on  its  fancy  for  such  dishes  as  were 
wont  to  amuse  the  palate  in  cooler 
seasons.  Table  Talk  thoroughly  ap- 
prehends this  condition  of  affairs,  and 
its  profession  is  to  apprehend  and 


apply  the  remedy.  The  peculiarly  in- 
teresting manner  in  which  it  doe» 
this  we  won't  attempt  to  explain 
here ;  the  better  way  for  our  readers 
to  do— if  they  have  the  curiosity  and 
wisdom  with  which  we  credit  them — 
is  to  get  a  copy  of  the  Jime  number, 
wherein  they  will  plainly  see  with 
what  ingenuity  Mrs.  Rorer  patches 
up  the  appetite  for  its  summer  work. 
They  will  also  find  a  great  deal  there- 
to lure  the  mental  appetite,  for  there^ 
are  literary  delicacies,  as  well  as  cul- 
inary,— a  combination  which  it  ha» 
the  deserved  reputation  of  mixing  up 
in  the  most  delightful  manner.  The 
magazine  is  published  by  the  Table 
Talk  Publishing  Co.,  402,  404  &  40e 
Race  Street,  Philadelphia.  $1.00  a 
year,  single  numbers  10c. 

Mr.  Joseph  Thomas,  the  author  of 
^Through  Masai  Land,'  and  as  an 
African  traveller  second  only  to  Stan- 
•ley,  has  just  written  a  book  on  hiff 
recent  explorations  *  Travels  in  the^ 
Atlas  and  Southern  Morocco,'  which 
will  be  published  immediately  in  New 
York  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    It 
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will  contain  six  maps  and  more  than 
sixty  illustrations. 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Emerson  has 
written  a  book  upon  the  private  and 
domestic  life  of  his  father  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  which  admirably 
supplements  Mr.  Cabot's  excellent 
biography  of  Emerson  that  treated 
more  especially  his  public  career  as 
author  and  lecturer.  The  title  of  the 
new  book  is  '  Emerson  in  Concord,* 
and  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  are  the 
publishers. 

Messrs.  Applbton  &  Co.  will  pub- 
lish shortly  an  important  work,  by 
Prof.  G.  Frederick  Wright,  on  *  The 
Ice  Age  of  North  America,  and  its 
Bearings  on  the  Antiquity  of  Man.' 
The  volume  will  be  fully  illustrated, 
and  the  discussion  of  the  theme  will 
be  full  enough  to  conunend  it  to  the 
scientific  public,  and .  at  the  same 
time  plain  enough  to  meet  the  wants 
of  every  intelligent  reader.  The  illus- 
trations will  be  more  ample  than 
have  ever  before  been  applied  to  the 
subject,  being  mostly  reproductions 
of  photographs  taken  by  various 
members  of  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey  in  the  course  of  the  past 
ten  years,  many  of  them  by  the  au- 
thor himself. 

The  Long  Island  Historical  Society 
will  soon  print,  for  subscribers,  about 
150  unpublished  letters  of  Washing- 
ton, from  its  manuscript  collections, 
in  a  large  and  handsome  volume, 
with  a  portrait  of  Washington,  not 
heretofore  engraved,  from  a  painting 
by  Charles  Peale  (1787),  owned  by  the 
Bev.  Mason  Gallagher  of  Brooklyn ; 
also  a  portrait  of  Washington's  only 
sister,  Betty  Lewis.  The  historical 
introduction  and  annotations  will  be 
prepared  by  Moncure  D.  Conway. 

Lee  &  Shepard  have  •  just  ready 
'Incidents  of  a  Collector's  Bambles,* 
by  Sherman  F.  Denton,  of  the  Smith- 
isonian  Institution,  a  bright  volume 


o£  travel  by  a  keen  observer  of  nature 
and  a  graphic  story-teller,  illustrated 
with  views  and  pictiu*es  of  strange 
people  and  things  seen  in  the  far-<^ 
countries  which  he  has  visited ;  '  Bur- 
goyne's  Invasion  of  1777,'  with  an 
outline  sketch  of  the  American  inva- 
sion of  Canada,  1775-1776,  by  Samuel 
Adams  Drake,  with  maps,  portrait, 
and  illustrations,  the  first  of  a  con- 
templated series  of  decisive  events 
in  American  history,  designed  as  a 
text-book  for  supplementary  reading 
in  schools  and  for  general  reading. 

MBS8R&    LONOMAKS,    GREEN  Sc  CO. 

will  shortly  publish  the  life .  of  C.  B. 
Yignoles,  an  English  civil  engineer 
who  was  assistant-surveyor  in  South 
Carolina  in  1817-20,  and  who  Burvej- 
ed  and  mapped  Florida  a  little  later. 
He  aided  Ericson  in  building  the 
^'  Novelty"  as  a  rival  to  Stephenson's 
^* Racket";  and  he  became  one  of  the 
foremost  of  English  railway  engineers. 

Houghton,  Mifpun  &  Co.  have 
published  'Vanity  Fair,'  in  two  vol- 
imies,  being  the  initial  volumes  in  an 
illustrated  library  edition  of  Thacke- 
ray's works,  in  twenty-two  volumes ; 
*The  Story  of  Patsy,'  by  Kate  Doug- 
las Wiggin;  *A  Girl  Graduate,'  by 
Celia  P.  Wooley ;  '  The  Sleeping-Car, 
and  Other  Farces,'  by  W.  D.  Howells; 
and 'The  Cup  of  Youth,  and  Other 
Poems,'  by  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell 

Rabbi  David  Phiupson,  D.  D.,  is 
about  to  publish  through  Messrs. 
Clarke  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  a  work 
entitled  'The  Jew  in  English  Fiction.' 
Dr.  Philipson  examines  the  dramas 
and  novels  of  English  authors  in  which 
Jews  play  an  important  part;  he 
traces  the  origin  of  popular  supersti- 
tions regarding  them,  and  endeavors 
to  point  out  how  far  such  descriptions 
are  true  to  Ufe,  and  also  where  the 
conception  of  the  writer  is  at  fault 
Amongst  the  works  submitted  to  a 
critical   examination  are  Marlowe's 
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'Jews  of  Malta';  Shakspere's  *Mer-  tual  Friend';  Disraeli's  'Coningsby* 
chant  of  Venice';  Scott's  'Ivanhoe';  and  'Tancred';  and  Gteorge  Eliot's 
Dickens'  *  Oliver  Twist '  and  *  Our  Mu-    '  Daniel  Deronda.' 


■••*^t^-»^ 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


*  The  Plague  and  the  Printing  Press : 
being  a  Bibliographical  Record  of  the 
Literature  relative  to  the  Plague, 
printed  in  England  since  the  Year 
1^0/  with  introduction  and  numerous 
notes,  by  Henry  R  Plomer,  is  the  at- 
tractive title  of  a  book  which  Mr. 
Elliot  Stock  is  about  to  pubhsh  by 
subscription. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  is  preparing  for 
publication  a  volume  entitled  '  In  My 
Lady's  Praise ';  being  poems,  old  and 
new,  written  of  his  wife,  and  now 
collected  for  her  memory. 

Mart  Howitt's  autobiography, 
edited  by  her  younger  daughter.  Miss 
Margaret  Howitt,  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Isbister.  It  will 
occupy  two  volmnes,  and  will  be 
illustrated. 

We  understand  that  Mrs.  Oliphant 
(tiie  novelist),  who  wrote  the  sketch 
of  the  late  Laurence  Oliphant  which 
appeared  in  Blackwood^  is  engaged  on 
a  larger  biography,  to  be  published  in 
a  separate  form.  Mrs.  Oliphant  has 
secured  the  help  of  Mrs.  Wynne-Finch, 
Laurence  Oliphant's  mother-in-law, 
and  of  other  members  of  his  family, 
and  this  will  greatly  contribute  to  the 
fulness  and  accuracy  of  the  work. 

MESSRa  Blackwood  &  Sons  will 
publish  during  the  present  season 
two  works  by  Sir  Edward  Haml^y: 
one  a  collection  of  papers  and  speeches 
on  the  subject  of  national  defence; 
the  other  a  volume  of  Uterary  and 
miscellaneous  articles  contributed 
during  recent  years  to  Blackwood  and 
other  magazines,  including  'Shak- 
spere's  Fimeral,' which  has  long  en- 
joyed popularity  as  one  of  the  most 
genial  of  Sir  Edward's  lighter  efforts. 


Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  will 
publish  during  the  coming  season 
*The  Life  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe." 
The  narrative  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  life  will 
be  told  in  her  own  words,  and  will 
contain  many  letters  and  documents 
of  unusual  interest,  including  an  or- 
iginal composition  written  by  Mrs. 
Stowe  when  a  child  of  twelve  years, 
also  numerous  letters  from  Canon 
Kingsley,  Mrs.  Browning,  Mr.  Lowell, 
Archbishop  Whately,  the  late  Mr. 
Bright,  and  others. 

Under  the  title  of  'My  Lyrical  Lif e*^ 
Mr.  Gerald  Massey  is  about  to  issue^ 
in  two  five-shilling  volumes,  a  collect* 
ed  edition  of  his  poems,  old  and  new. 
In  his  prospectus  the  writer  says: — 

My  poems  have  never  had  a  publisher  to  keep- 
them  before  the  public,  and  the  separate  volnmea 
have  now  been  out  of  print  for  many  years.  1  do 
not  think  they  are  wholly  outgrown  and  supersed- 
ed, or  I  should  not  have  reprinted  them.  Some 
of  my  earlier  critics  prophesied  that  my  books 
contained  immortal  verse;  but  whether  they  do> 
or  not  must  be  ultimately  determined  by  that  fur- 
nace and  crucible  of  the  future  which  await  the 
work  of  all.  J  have  called  them  *My  Lyrical 
Life,'  because  that  only  includes  one  half  of  my 
literary  life.'' 

Mr.  T.  Wemyss  Reid  is  now  busily 
engaged  on  his  promised  biography 
of  Lord  Houghton  and  finds  no  lack 
of  interesting  material  Lord  Hough- 
ton, from  youth  to  age,  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  statesmen,  authors, 
wits,  and  poets;  indeed,  he  probably 
knew  more  or  less  intimately  at  least 
one  half  of  the  celebrities  of  the  cen- 
tury. Charles.Buller,  Arthur  Hallam^ 
Sydney  Smith,  and  Alfred  Tennyson 
were  amongst  his  earlier  friends,  and 
doubtless  Mr.  Reid  will  be  able,  from 
the  valuable  letters  and  papers  placed 
at  his  disposal  to  produce  a  vaJuable 
memorial. 
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"M.  Georges  Pallain,"  says  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
THmea,  "who  published  a  few  years 
ago  the  correspondence  of  Talleyrand 
with  Louis  XVIIL  during  the  Vienna 
Congress,  has  now  in  the  press  'La 
Mission  de  Talleyrand  d  Londres, 
1792.'  The  book  contains  Talley- 
rand's letters  and  despatches  hither- 
to unpublished,  M.  Pallain  adding  the 
notes  necessary  to  elucidate  them. 

The  first  authentic  narrative  of  the 
early  proceedings  of  Stanley's  Expe- 
dition will  be  pubUshed  by  Messrs. 
Ward  &  Downey,  under  the  title  of 
*  With  Stanley's  Rear  Column'.    The 


author,  Mr.  J.  Rose  Troup,  who  -was 
the  transport  officer  of  the  expedition 
will  give  a  full  account  of  the  exi>eri- 
ences  of  the  party  left  at  Yambuya. 
His  narrative  will  include  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  voyage  up  the  Congo,  the 
camp  on  the  Aruwimi,  and  a  complete 
diary,  showing  how  events  led  up  to 
the  assassination  of  Major  Barttelot, 
and  the  failure  of  this  branch  of  Stan- 
ley's expedition. 

Haohbttb  &  Co.  have  just  ready 
'  Ecrivains  Modemes  de  I'Angleterre,' 
par  Emile  Mont^gut,  deuxi^me  s6rie ; 
includingMrs.  Qaskell,Mrs.  Browning^, 
George  Borrow,  and  Lord  Tennyson. 


•mV 
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GENERAL    NOTES. 


Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  'With  the 
Immortal'  is  being  translated  into 
French,  and  M..Benan  will  contribute 
a  preface. 

The  last  volume  pubUshed  of  the 
"  Camelot  Series,"  is  *  The  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher,'  with  other  Tales 
and  Prose  Writings  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  edited  by  Mr.  Ernest  iChys.  The 
approximate  dates  of  first  pubUcation 
of  the  tales  and  essays  included  is 
given,  and  the  volume  contains  an 
introduction  and  biographical  ap- 
pendix. 

The  Gterman  Shakspere  Society 
has  just  celebrated  the  anniversary 
of  its  establishment  twenty-five  years 
ago.  The  "jubilee  volume"  of  its 
Jahrbuch  will  contain  a  photo-Utho- 
graphic  copy,  in  full  size,  of  Shak- 
spere's  wiU. 

Continental  papers  report  a  regu- 
lar literary  treasure  trove  from  Bo- 
logna. In  a  bundle  of  papers  lying 
loosely  tied  together  in  theBiblioteca 
Commimale  there  were  f  oimd,  among 
various  historical  £uid  poetical  manu- 
scripts, treatises  by  the  famous  phys- 
iscist  Galvani  and  by  the  emment 
physician  Morgangi,  besides  several 
older  Italian  p&ys,  and  an  account  of 
the  great  trial,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, of  four  Bolognese  students  for 
heresy.  There  is  said  to  be  in  conse- 
quence great  rejoicing  in  the  learned 
crcles  of  Bologna. 


It  is  proposed  to  place  a  brass  in  a 
prominent  position  in  St.  Bride's 
Church,  Fleet  Street,  London,  in 
memory  of  Samuel  Richardson  who 
was  bom  in  1689. 

How  comes  it  that  within  a  short 
time  of  the  publication  the  Qrolier 
Club's  books  can  be  obtained  by  the 
local  booksellers  in  New  Yorkt  It 
seems  to  us  that  any  member  who  is 
so  pressed  for  money  that  he  is  com- 
pelled to  sell  his  copy  should  at  once 
resign  his  membership.  Each  copy 
should  have  printed  in  it  the  name  of 
the  member  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

The  assertion  recently  made  that 
Walt  Whitman  is  about  to  be  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time  to  readers  in 
Germany  reminds  the  Ihiblishers' 
Weekly  that  Ferdinand  Freiligrath 
twenly  years  ago  translated  quite  a 
number  of  the  poems  of  the  original 
edition  of  the  'Leaves  of  Grass,' 
which  linguistic  feat  he  prefaced  in 
the  final  edition  of  his  works  with  an 
excellent  critical  and  appreciative 
bigraphical  notice  of  Walt  Whitman. 

Mb.  H.  Rider  Haggard  has,  it  is 
said,  made  publishing  arrangements 
for  a  new  story,  in  which  Queen 
Esther  will  prominently  figure.  To 
study  local  color  for  the  new  volume 
Mr.  tlider  Haggard  will  shortly  start 
for  a  tour  in  Asia  Minor  and  rersia, 
visiting  Persepolis,  Bhiraz,  and  prob- 
ably Baghdad. 
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Matthew  Arnolds  *  Strayed  Revel- 
ler/ 1849,  and  '  Empedocles  on  Etna,' 
1852  are  priced  in  a  recent  catalogue 
^66.26. 

The  lines  (In  Memoriam)  prefixed 
by  Lord  Tennyson  to  the  life  of  the 
late  Dr.  W.  G.  ward  by  his  son,  which 
Messrs.  MacmiUan  wul  issue,  are  as 
foUows: — 

Farewell,  whose  Hying  like  I  shall  not  find 
—Whose  faith  and  work  were  bells  of  full  accord— 
My  friend,  thou  most  unworldly  of  mankind. 
Most  generous  of  all  Ultraroontanes,  Ward ! 
How  subtle  at  tierce  and  quart  of  mind  with 

mind  I 
How  loyal  in  the  following  of  thy  lx>rdl 

The  Bookseller  says  the  importing 
department  of  the  business  of  A.  S. 
McClurg  &  Co.  has  for  a  long  time 
been  on  the  increase,  until  now  it  has 
assumed  unanticipated  proportions. 
These  importations  are  mainly  of 
rare  old  books  from  England.  Late- 
ly the  younger  Vanderbilt  made  a 
large  purchase  of  old,  rare  and  valu- 


able works.  On  his  last  visit  to 
Chicago  Henry  Irving  paid  this  firm 
a  visit  and  bought  over  $600  worth  of 
rare  old  books,  more  than  $500  worth 
of  which  had  been  imported  direct 
from  London.  This  fact  s  )mewhat 
astonished  the  great  actor,  who,  with 
his  own  characteristic  accent,  observ- 
ed, "  Dear  me ;  I  really  don't  know 
where  you  found  them,  do  you  know? 
It's  very  remarkable. "  Shortly  before 
his  death  Richardson,  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  architects,  purchased  of 
this  film  $1,200  of  valuable  books 
which  he  could  not  possibly  find  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  or  Boston. 
Amongst  the  rarest  of  their  treasiures 
McClurg  &  Co.  have  Gteorge  Washing- 
ton's copy  of  Bums.  The  volume  is 
in  excellent  condition, — containing 
Washin^on's  autograph  on  the  right- 
hand  comer  of  the  title-page,  with 
Washington's  book-plate  containing 
the  motto,  ''Exitu  acta  probate." 
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BOOK    AUCTIONS. 


At  the  sale  of  Sir  Thomas  Thorn- 
hill's  Library  the  following  prices 
were  obtained  by  Messrs.  Sotneby: 
Bewick's  Fables,  1818,  large  paper, 
$101.25;  Baskerville  Addison  4  vols., 
4to.,  blue  morocco,  $62.60 ;  Walton's 
Angler,  1653,  some  leaves  wormed 
and  mended,  $360 ;  *  Shakspere's  York- 
shire Tweedy,'  1608,  rather  short 
copy,  $105 ;  and  a  second  FoUo  Shaks- 
pere,  $87.50.  The  English  county 
histories  brought  good  prices  ranging 
from  $250  for  an  extra  illustrated  copy 
of  Blomefield's  Norfolk  to  $55  for 
Lewis's  Sole  of  Thanet 

MsssRa  PumcK  &  Simpson  of  Lon- 
don sold  by  auction  at  the  latter  end 
of  April  tne  library  of  the  late  Sir 
Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid,  Bart.  It  was 
cUefly  interesting  on  account  of  the 
ancient  MSS.  it  contained,  some  of 
which  realized  good  prices.  Evange- 
lienBuch,  German  MS.  on  vellum, 
fifteen  century,  with  miniatures,  $225. 
Gospel  of  St  John,  MS.  on  veUum, 
twefith  century,  $90.  An  old  German 
MS.,  with  curious  woodcuts  inserted, 
$92.50.  A  beautiful  MS.  Horse,  on 
vellum,  fifteenth  century,  $205;  anoth- 
er, in  a  superior  style  of  French  art, 
$265.  A  Hebrew  Bible,  MS.,  sixteenth 
century,  $51.25.  The  same  auctioneers 


sold  also  the  library  of  a  collector 
which  contained,  amongst  other  rare 
boolcs,  a  first  edition  of  Walton's 
Angler,  $900 ;  Dame  Juliana  Bemers' 
Boke  of  Hawking,  Hunting,  and  Fish* 
ing,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
1496,  $600.  David  Garrick's  copy  of 
the  Bible,  Barker,  1640,  $46.25.  Bible 
Illustrations  by  Hans  Sebald  Beham, 
1533-9,  $76.75.  Stephen  Gosson's  Eph- 
emerides  of  Phialo,  1579,  $67.50. 
Heroldi  Origines  G^rmanicae,  with 
the  arms  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales, 
son  of  James  L,  $85.  A  fin^  illuminat- 
ed Horse,  fifteenth  century,  $205.  A 
ditto,  dated  1544,  in  contemporary 
morocco  binding,  $180.  Horologium 
Devotionis  Bertoldi,  with  woodcuts 
(1480), .  $85.  Sir  Thos.  More's  Works, 
first  collected  edition,  1557,  $102.50. 
Salisbury  Primer,  1558,  $100.  Shaks- 
pere's venius  and  Adonis,  a  very 
scarce  edition,  1675,  $172.50.  Whit- 
bourne's  Disco  verie  of  Newfoimdland, 
both  parts  in  original  vellum,  1620-22, 
$255. 

Thb  following  is  an  interesting  list 
of  prices  which  sundry  **first  editions," 
in  the  best  condition  have  brought  in 
London.  Burton's  The  Book  Hunter, 
1862,  $32.50 ;  Lord  Byron's  Waltz,  1813, 
$250 ;  Lord  Byron's  roems  on  Various 
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Occasions,  1807,  $230;  Lord  Byron's 
Hours  of  Idleness,  1807,  $38.26 ;  Cock 
Fighting:  Directions  for  breeding 
Game  Cocks,  with  Methods  of  Treat- 
ing Them,  &c.,  1780,  $104.37;  Cock 
Fighting,  by  W.  Sketchley,  1814, 
$97.60 ;  Captain  Cook's  Catalogue  of 
Different  Specimens  of  Cloth  collected 
during  Three  Voyages  to  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  quarto,  1787,  $28.12; 
Dickens'  Sketches  by  Boz,  1839,  $76 ; 
Oliver  Twist,  1838,  $44,37;  Pickwick 
Papers,'  three  volumes,  1841,  $60 ;  A 
Curious  Dance  round  a  Curious  Tree, 
1862,  $41.25 ;  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  1869, 
$147.60;  Great  Expectations,  1861, 
$62.60 ;  Oiu-  Mutual  Friend,  1866,  $120; 
Library  of  Fiction,  1836-7,  $160;  Pierce 
Egan's  Life  of  an  Actor,  1825,  $37.60 ; 
Pierce  Egan's  Finish  to  the  Adven- 
tures of  Tom,  Jerry  and  Logic,  1830, 
$62.60;  EngUsh  Spy,  1826-6,  $63.76; 
Fielding— Adventures  of  Joseph  An- 
drews: History  of  Tom  Jones  and 
Ameha — ^in  all  twelve  vols,  forming  a 
complete  set  of  the  1st  edition,  $72.60; 
Fielding's  History  of  Tom  Jones,  1749, 
$27.60 ;  Game  Preserving,  by  L.  Eaw- 
storne,  1837,  $24.37;  The  Complete 
Gamester,  1709,  $43.76 ;  Gray's  El^nr, 
quarto,  1761,  $16.76 ;  S.  Hewitt's  Col- 
lection of  British  Field  Sports,  with 
twenty  colored  engravings,  1807,  $90; 
Ingoldsby  Legends,  in  3  vols.,  1840- 
42-47,  $196 ;  W.  H.  Ireland's  Joan  of 
Arc,  1824,  $22.60 ;  Johnson's  Diction- 
ar/,  2vols.,  foho,  uncut,  1766,  $106; 
Charles  Lamb's  Elia,  and  the 'Last 
Essays  of  Elia,  sequel  to  the  foregoing, 
2  vols.,  1823-33,  $58.76 ;  John  Leech's 
Ask  Mamma,  1868,  $16.26 ;  Real  Life 
in  London,  colored  prints  Dy  Row- 
landson,  Alton,  Deignton,  &c ,  1821, 
$37.60 ;  Gervase  Markham's  Pleasures 
of  Princes,  quarto,  1614,  $78.76 ;  Sir 
William  Stirling  Maxwell's  Annals  of 
the  Artists  of  Spain,  3  vols.,  1848,  $125; 
H.  L.  Meyer's  Colored  Dlustrations  of 
British  Birds  and  their  Eggs,  1842-60, 
$61.26;  Mey rick's  Armour,  1824,  $48.75; 
Thomas  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh,  1817, 
$26.26 ;  W.  H.  Ireland's  Life  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  4  vols.,  1823-8,  $66.26; 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Peter  Wilkins, 
2  vols.,  1761,  $46.26;  Rowlandson's 
Microcosm  of  London,  1811,  $87.60; 
Annals  of  Sporting,  1809,  $21 ;  Eng- 
lish Dance  of  Death,  1814-16,  $187.60; 
Miseries  of  Human  Life,  1808,  $46.26 ; 
Poetical   Sketches   of   Scarborough, 


1813,  $26 ;  John  Ruskin's  Examples  of 
the  Architecture  of  Venice,  1861,  sub- 
scriber's copy,  $273 ;  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Memorial  of  tiiie  Halliburtons,  1824, 
$25.62 ;  Auld  Robin  Grw,  1824,  $32.60; 
Scrope's  Art  of  Deer  Stalking,  1639, 
$37.50 ;  Scro^'s  Days  and  Nights  of 
Salmon  Fishing  on  the  Tweed,  1843. 
$63.76;  Seymour's  New  Readings  of 
Old  Authors,  in  4  vols.,  1841,  $82.60 ; 
Laurence  Sterne's  Life  and  Opinions 
of  Tristram  Shandy,'  9  vols.,  1760-^7, 
$76.26 ;  Laurence  Sterne's  Sentimenal 
Journey  through  France  and  Italy,  2 
vols.,  1768,  $26 ;  Dean  Swift's  Travels 
bv  Lemuel  Gulliver,'  2  vols.,  1726, 
$88.76 ;  Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete 
Angler,  1836,  $163.76;  Yarrold's  His- 
tory of  British  Birds,  1843,  $82.60. 

The  library  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Egling- 
ton  Bailey,  F.  8.  A,  of  Manchester, 
England,  consisting  of  about  16,000 
voltunes,  will  be  dispersed  under  the 
hammer  in  the  last  week  of  June. 
Mr.  Bailey  was  an  energetic  collector^ 
and  many  of  his  books  are  understood 
to  be  rare.  The  sale  will  occupy  six 
days. 

An  interesting  lot  was  sold  at 
Sotheby's  on  the  29th  of  March:  it 
was  a  volume  of  quarto  plays  and 
contained  Shakspere's  Hamlet,  1611; 
King  John,  1611 ;  Henry  IV.,  1613 ; 
Richard  H.,  1616;  Richard  IIL,  1612; 
there  were  four  other  plays  bound  in 
the  volume  which  was  knocked  down 
for  $2,950. 

In  many  cases  the  prices  given  for 
autographs  at  the  Mackenzie  sale 
were  without  precedent  An  interest- 
ing letter  of  Mrs.  Abington,  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Pope,  2^  pa^es,  4to,  was  sold 
for  $16.  Albuni  Amicorum,  a  volume 
nearly  filled  with  Autograph  Letters 
and  Autograph  Inscriptions  of  various 
THeatricm  and  Musical  Celebrities, 
most  of  the  Signatures  accompanied 
with  a  Quotation,  or  Composition. 
Among  the  signatures  were  Mrs. 
Honey,  F.  Vinmg,  W.  Edwin,  B.  Web- 
ster,  Harley,  W.  Vining,  C.  Mathews, 
&c,  with  drawings,  &c.,  fetched  $50. 

BANGS  &  CO.'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

June  3  and  4.  American  and 
Foreign  coins  and  medals  in  gold^ 
silver  and  copper. 

Jime  6  and  6.  A  collection  of  Books 
old  and  recent  pubUcations  in  various, 
departments  or  literature. 
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June?.  A  Law  library  comprising 
valuable  and  scarce  Reports,  Text 
Books,  Digests  &c. 

June  10, 11  and  12.  A  choice  col- 
lection of  Books  including  the  Ubranr 
of  the  late  Lawson  N.  Bell,  of  N.  Y;, 
comprising  Standard  Books,  costly 
subcription  works,  illustrated  books 
and  a  fine  collection  of  Engravings 
and  Etchings. 

June  13  and  14.  Mr.  William  Niv- 
ens  collection  of  Minerals,  Indian 
Relics,  Curios,  &c.,  &c. 

June  17  and  18.  A  collection  of 
Miscellaneous  Books. 

June  19.  An  English  Consignment 
of  Standard  and  Illustrated  Books, 

June  20  and  21.  A  collection  of 
Books  and  Pamphlets. 

June  24,  25,  26  and  27.  A  lar^e  and 
vaJuable  collection  of  Coins  ana  Med- 
als, American  and  Foreign,  compris- 
ing many  scarce  and  valuable  pieces. 

M.  THOMAS  &  SONS, 

Book  Auetion  House, 

Chestnut  and  15th  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ezekiel  &  Benlieii 

AUCTIONEERS, 


For  the  Sale  of 


We  have  suooessfully  sold  *'  New  and  Old 
Bdok$  "  for  sfxtv/otir  years,  and  are  fully  competent 
to  bandle  books  promptly,  carefully,  andgute/tly. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


BOOKS 

Exclusively  on  Commission, 
Salesrooms    No.    134    Main    Streetf 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Only  establishment  of  tb'e  kind  in  the  West 

Regular  Weekly  Auction  Sales  by  Catalogue. 

Libraries,  small  collections  and  consignments 
from  dealers  intelligently  Catalogued. 

We  do  not  buy  or  sell  any  Books  on  our  own 
account,  and  havt)  no  interest  in  any  Bookstore. 

Parties  desiring  to  sell  Books  should  consult  us 
before  making  arrangements  elsewhere. 

We  have  a  large  established  trade  for  Fine  Art 

Works  and  Expensive  Publications. 

• 
K^^Catalogues  mailed  free  upon  application  to 

EZEKEL  &  BEBHHEII  Aicdoneers, 

No.  134  Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


AUCTIONEERS, 

yd.  13  Hayward  PUmcc,  -  Boston,  Mass. 

Special  faoilities  for  the  arrangement  and  sale  by  Auction  of  Boohs,  Autographs, 
Coins,  Engravings,  Furniture,  and  other  Personal  Property. 

Con8ignment8  arid  correspondence  eolicUed. 
Catalognet  mailed  on  applieation,  and  purohatot  made  for  Ubrarlani  and  bookbuyen  free  of  ehArve. 

I  -  I  ■        II  ■  - *         '  -     ■ !■  l' 

fine  Hrt  anb  Xibrari?  propert)?,  Catalogue^  arrange^, 

EXHIBITED  AND  SOLD.  LIBRARIES  A  SPECIALTY. 

THOMAS    BOWLING, 

WASHINGTON,  J>.  C. 

General   Auctioneer.  Sells  Everything. 

Legal  and  Government  Sales  and  Sales  at  I'Hvate  Residences, 

Sbtels  dbc,  a  speciality. 

Regular  Sales  of  Furniture,  Horses,  Carriages,  dkc,  every  Saturday. 

SALESROOMS,   No.  UOO  and  U02  PENNfA  Avenue,  Cor.  Uth  Street. 


M.  B.  L.A.TIMER,   Auctioneer. 
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BOOKS  FOR  SALE. 

Persons  desiring  to  purchase  books  offered  in  this  list,  should  first  write  to  seller,  or  telegraph  1/ 
important,  to  secure  them  if  not  already  sold,  then  upon  a  favorable  answer  being  received  tlie,money 
can  be  forwarded.      Advertising  in  this  department   Five  Cents  per  line,  exclusive  of  address. 


W.  D.  CLAUS8EN,  801  Battery  St., 

San  Pbancisco,  Cal. 

Shakspere.  Household  Words  (lUuin.)  75  cents 
Butler.    Pompeii.  75  cents 

Beatitudes  and  Graces  (illuminated).  S2.75 

Charchs.  Floral  Calendar  (illuminated).  34.00 
Bibliographer  (1882).  Vol  1,  31.00.  Vol  2.  31.00 
Keble.    Morning  Hymn  (illuminated).  31.00 

Phallic  Worship.    1886,  new.  32.00 

Savage.  Librarian,  1806.  8  vols,  in  1,  scarce.  33.00 
Dickens.    Reprinted  Pieces.  25  cents 

Rider.    Specimens  of  Type.  75  cents 

Shaw.  Medlseval  Alphabets,  etc.,  1866.  Title 
torn.  31.50 

Chambers's  Encyclopedia.    Latest  complete  edi- 
tion.   6  vols.,  sheep,  new.  316.00 
Astle.  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writinc:.  New.  36.00 
Literary  Curiosities.    14  pamphlets.        40  cents 
Twelve  Parables  (illuminated).    1870.  32.00 
Illustrated   Bible  History  of  Our  Lord.    1858. 
Rubricated  binding  loose.  31.75 
Johnson.    Hints  to  Dickens  Collectors,    Vellum, 
new.  31.75 
Johnson.    Hints  to  Thackeray  Collectors.    Vel- 
lum, new.                                                  31.75 
Marvels  of  Science.    7  vols.,  new.    40  cents  each. 
Quaritch.    General  Catalogue.    PartXiV.,  new. 
(Illuminated  Works.)  31.00 
Quaritch.    General   Catalogue.    Part  VI.,  new. 
(Ornaments,  Costumes,  etc.)  32.00 
Birch  amd  Jeniier.    Earl v" Drawings  and  illumi- 
nations.   New,  facsimilies,  1879.                32.50 
Psalms  of  David  (rubricated),  1862.  31.50 
Illuminated  Calendar,  1845.                           34.50 
All  postage  extra. 

A.  J.  CRAWFORD  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  817, 
St.  Louis,  Mo, 

Switzler's  Illustrated  History  of  Missouri.  Pub- 
lished at  35.00.    Sent,  prepaid,  for  31.50 

Ludlow's  Dramatic  Life  as  I  found  it  (Only  500 
printed).    Sent^  prepaid,  for  32.50 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

A.  F.FARNEJiL,42CouRTST.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Harper's  Weekly,  from  commencement,  18.57  to 
1880.    25  vols.,  nf .  morocco.  Splendid  condi tion. 

3125.00 

Antiquities  Mexecaines.  2  vols.,  folio.  Upwards 
of  160  colored  plates  of  Mexican  and  South 
American  Antiquities.  325.00 

H.  K.  FOSTER,  21  Seventh  St.,  Pittsburg. 

Encyclopssdias  at  gjeatly  redut^  prices. 

Encyclopsedia  Britaunica  (ninth  ed.)  Scribner's 
edition  in  various  styles  of  bindings.  24  vol- 
umes, complete. 

Appleton's  New  American  Cyclopedia. 

American  Cyclopedia  Revised.    Each 

16  volumes,  complete. 

Chamber's  Encyclopedia,  10  volumes,  complete. 
Collier's  edition. 

Johnson's  Encyclopedia,  4  volumes  complete. 

Zell's  Encyclopedia,  2  vol.  and  4  vol.  edition.s. 

All  in  good  condition.    Correspondence  invited. 

GOLDTHWAITE,  42  Exchange  Alley, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Torquemada.  Los  Veinte  y  Un  Libms  Rituales 
de  la  Monarchia  Indiana,  etc.  Title-pa^es. 
(Very  scarce).  3  vols.,  4to,  sp.,  cf.  Madrid, 
1723.  32.5.00 

Soils,  H.  de  la  Conqulsta  de  Mexico.  2  vols.,  sm. 
4to.  New  hf.  mor.  2  portraits,  23  beautiful 
engravings  and  2  maps.    Cadiz,  1843.  36.(X) 

Colon  (Los  Rertos  de).  Disquisicion,  etc.  Sm. 
8vo,  cl.    Sevilla,  1878.  31.50 


Oviedo  y  Valdes.    Uistoira  Oeneval  y  Natural  de 

las  Indias,  etc    4  vols.,  folio,  uncut,  illus.,  and 

charts.  Madrid.  Rl.Ac.de  la  Histona.  1851.  31S. 
Garcia  (fr.  Gregorio).    Origen  de  los  Indios  en  ei 

Nuevo  Mundo,  etc    Sm.  folio,  hbdg.    (Scarce). 

Madrid,  1729.  38.do 

Inquisition.  The  rare  Spanish  ed.,  by  J.  A.  Llov- 

eute.    Portrait  8  vols.,  8vo.  Spanish  cf.  (perf. 

copy).    Barcelona,  1885.  310.00 

The  Same.    French  ed.    Poit  and  coat  of  arms. 

4  vols.,  trick  12mo.    Paris,  1818.  36.00 

Net  prices.    Direct  importation  of  French  and 

Spanish  Books. 

U.   HOEPLI,    Milan,     Italy. 

ChilUel  Works,    16  volumes. 
First  and  only  complete  edition. 
Galileo  Galilei  Opere,  prima  edizione  completa 
condatta  sugli  autentiri  manoscrittl  palatini 
(per  cura  di  £.  Alle^rl). 

16  Volumes  with  Portraits  and  Plates. 

a.  On  Large  Paper  (published  frs.  200)  frs.    100 

b.  Edition  In  8vo.  (published    frs.  150)  frs.    75 

Only  a  few  copies  for  sale. 

U.  P.  JAMES,  131  West  7th  St..  Cincinnati,  O. 

Transaction  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety.   5  vols.,  4to,  bds.    1818-35.  320.00 

Journel  Academy  of  Sciences.  Phila.  Vols.  I  to 
7,  Inc.    12  vols.,  bds.    1817  84.  320.00 

Journal  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  VoR 
1  and  2,  8vo,  hf.  bds.    Boston,  1837.  36.00 

Parkinson's  (James).  Organic  Remains  of  a 
Former  World.  3  vols.,  4to,  bds.  London, 
1833.    Plates.  310.00 

Rlddell  (J.  L.).  Monograph  of  the  Silver  Dollar, 
counterfeit  and  genuine.  8vo,  hf.  bds.  New 
Orleans,  1845.  35.00 

Say  (Thomas).  American  Entomology.  3  vols., 
8vo,  hf.  bds.  Plates  colored.  Philadelphia, 
1824-25-28.  317.50 

Sav  (Thomas).  American  Conchology.  8vo.  shp. 
dO  colored  plates.  New  Harmony,  indlaua, 
1830.  315.00 

Darlington  (Wm.).  Flora  Cestrica;  the  plants  of 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.  12mo,  shp.  Westchester,  Pa. 
1837.  34.00 

Harlan  (R.).  Medical  and  Physical  Researches.. 
8vo,  plates.    Philadelphia,  1835.  35.00 

Delaheld  (John).  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
the  Antiquities  of  America.    4to,  cl.,  folding 

W}lates.    New  York,  1839.  37.50 

ood  (Horatio  C).  Fresh  Water  Alg»  of  the 
U.S.    4to,  hf.  bds.,  21  plates.  37.00 

Catalogue  of  Scientific  Books  in  Stock,  sent  by 
mail  CO  all  applicants. 

The  Publishers'  Weekly.  Vols.  8  to  88,  Inc. 
1876-88.    26  vols,  in  Nos.  (9  missing).        313.00 

American  Booksellers'  Guide.  Vols.  1  to  7.  1868- 
75.  (5  Nos.  mi>sing)  and  The  American  Book- 
seller. Vols.  1  to  11  (8  Nos.  missing)  1876-80. 
18  vols,  in  all,  unbound.  Some  numbers  of 
former  soiled.    The  lot  36.00 

MRS.  E.  K.  JOHNSON,  Madison,  Madison 

County,  Ala. 

McKenney's  History  of  North  American  Indians 
with  120  Portraits.  3  vols.,  in  good  condition. 
Published  in  1837.    Cost  3120  per  volume. 

A.  M.  PALMER,  Box  111,  Nkwton,  Mass. 

Harper's  Magazine.    Any  numl)er  ever  Issued. 

Scribner's  Monthly.    

Atlantic       —  

Century  

St.  Nicholas  

||^*Prices  as  to  scarcity.  Send  list  of  numt>er8 
wanted,  for  figures. 
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C.  L.  TRAVER,  Tkknton,  N.  J. 


Lewis. .  American  Sportsman.    Ist 

uncut 
Scott  Fishing  In  American  Waters. 
Forrester*8  (Fnink).     Fish  and  Fishing 

U.  S.    1st  ed.,  1850. 
Prime.    Pottery  and  Porcelain. 
Edinburgh  Review.    110  vols. 
Adams  (John)  Works.  10  vols.,  cloth. 
Washinii^ton   Irvlng*s  Writings.    Tall  copy.    12 

vols.,  shp.  $12.00 

Dickens.    Household  Words.    17  vols.,  hf.  mor. 


ed.,  8vo,  cl., 

$2.00 

$1.00 

in  the 

$1.25 

$6.00 

$30.00 

$1(».00 


Ex.  for  R.R.  to  Pacific  18  vols.,  quarto.  $7.50 
Shaw.    Dress-  s  and  Decorations  of  the  Middle 

Ages.  2  vols.  Bohn.  London,  l&^S.  $12.00 
Nott  &  Gliddon.    Types  of  Mankind.  $1.75 

The  Botanic  Garden.    Quarto,  hf.  mor.    London. 

1791.  $2.50 

New  Jersey  History  a  Specialty. 

J.  F.  Wa.LIAMS,  St.  Paul,  Minx. 

The  Yi'lon  Society  edition  of  The  Arabian 
Nights.  12  vols,  (aud  to  inciude  the  additional 
volT  when  issued).  13  vols.,  vellum.  A  splen- 
did copy  of  this  rare  book.  $85.00 


R.    W.    DOUGLAS    &    CO.. 

The  largest  dealers  in  British  America  in  Old,  Rare,  Curious  and  Standard 

Books.    Americana  a  Speciality. 

Send  for  anything  that  yon  want  and  the  probability  is  that  we  can  supply  it  either  from  our  own 
stock  or  from  elsewhere.    We  keep  constantly  on  hand  about  75,000  volumes  of  superior  books. 

Send  for  Catalogtie,      R.  W.  DOUGLAS  Sl  CO..  250  &  252  Yongre  St.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Books  adosrtlaed  that  you  will  sell, 
Mdren  Urn  adoertioor  stating  the  edition,  condition,  piioe  and  postage. 

Buteeribets  three  Umes  and  address  wUhotut  charge,  additional^  Bets,  em 


AMERICAN  MAGAZINE  EXCHANGE,  P.  O. 
Box  253,   SCHOHABIB,   N.    T. 

Early  and  late  numbers  of  Jlarper's,  G(*ntury,  8t 
Nicholas,  North  American  Review,  etc 

HERBRRT  BO  WEN,  80  Griswold  St., 

Dbtboit,  Mich. 

Laws  of  MIchiffan.    1806, 1816. 1820,  1821-S. 
Books  printed  In  Michigan  before  1880. 

WILLARD  BROWN,  822  West  57th  St., 

New  York. 

New  York  Daily  Times,  from  1870  to  date,  either 
complete,  or  in  odd  volumes  and  numbers. 

WILLIAM  J.  CAMPBELL,  740  Sansom  St., 

Philadelphia  Pa. 

Beaumont's  Physioloi^y  of  Difrestion. 
Boswick  on  Natural  Cause  of  Death, 

C.  N.  CASPAR,  Mn.wAUKEE,  Wis. 

Spoiford.     Cvclopedia   of   English    Literature. 

(Gebbie  &  Co.) 
Wisconsin  Laws,  Oct.  1847  and  J  une,  1848. 

Historical  Society  Reports.    Vol.  5. 

Johnson's  Encydopsedia.  Vols.  S  and  4,  separate. 
American  Veterinary  Review.    Vol.  11,  Nos.  5, 

10  and  11. 

COSMOPOLITAN  BOOK  CO.,  16  Rush  St.. 

CincAoo,  III. 

Books,  magazine  or  newspaper  articles  relating 

to  Chicago  or  Kansas  City. 
Facetious  Curiosities. 

H.  K.  POSTER,  501  1»bnn  Buildiiig, 

PlTTSBUR**,  Pa. 

Audubon's  Quadrupeds  of  North  America.  State 
condition  and  price. 

GOLDTHWAITE,  P.  O.  Box  1239,  New 

Orleans,  La. 

Canina— Atlas,  for,  L'Architettura  Antlca  De- 
scritta  e  Dimostrata  col  Monument!,  etc. 
Roma,  lS4a 


W.  N.  GODDARD,  Hoped  alb,  Mass. 

Harper's  Magazine,  Nov.,  1850;  July,  1860;  Jan. 
and  Nov.,  1861. 

CHARLES  HIGHMAN,  27a  Farrikodon  St., 

E.  C,  London,  England. 

American  National  Preacher.    Vols.  18,  14,  17, 

18,  22  to  31. 
Duplicates  of  vols.  26,  29  and  30. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON,  1336  Broadway,  New  York. 

Pirates'  Own  Book. 

Pioneers  of  the  West. 

The  Undiscovered  Country— Krasinsky. 

KING'S  OLD  BOOK  STORE,  15  4th  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CaliferBla  Statues,  1852,  '58,  '61,  '62,  '73. 
Reports  of  California  State  Mming  Bureau. 
U  pton's  Military  Tactics. 
Any  works  relating  to  California. 
Marsh's  Shorthand. 

A.  L.  LUYSTER,  98  Nassau  St.,  New  york. 

Racinet's  Polychomatic  Ornament 
Audubon's  Omitholofrical  Biog.    Vol.  4. 
New  York  Mirror.    Vol.  3. 

H.  C.  MAERCKER,  286  West  Water  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

National  Quarterly  Review,  Nos.  7, 11, 13, 24,  27, 
81,  32,  83,  65,  66,  57,  65,  66,  69,  T^  76. 

North  American  Review,  Nos.  lOT,  110.  126,  107, 
201,  209,  223,  224,  226,  227,  220,  288,  288.  Have 
other  numbers  to  exchange. 

Nation.  Vols.  1,  2,  8,  4  and  6. 

Barnard's  Folio  of  Education.    Single  vols. 

St.  Nicholas.    Vols.  10,  11  and  12,  m  numbers. 

F.  C.  M.,  Care  of  Bookmart,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Early  numbers  of  Scribner's  Century,  Harper's 

and  Forest  and  Stream. 
American  Angler.    Any  vols,  or  numbers. 
Turf,  Field,  Farm,  and  Sporting  Periodicals;  and 

books  on  same  subjects. 
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N.  C.  PRICKITT,  Kavenswood,  W.  Va. 

ViiXinia  and  West  Yirginia  Law  (text)  Books 
and  Reports. 

RAYMER'S   "OLD  BOOK"   STORE,  248 
FouBTH  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  all  Times,  and  all  Na- 
tions, bv  W.  C.  Prime.  New  preferred,  second- 
hand will  do. 

Harper's  Weekly,  Aug.  16th,  1884;  No.  1443. 

Ure'is  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  Ac 

Telephone  of  Labor. 

J.  FRANCIS  RUGGLES,  Bbon&kn,  Micu. 

Leypoldt's  American  Catalogue,  1876.  Authors. 
Roorbacb's  Bib.  Americana,  uomplete.  1830^1. 
The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine. 

DR.  J.  K.  SUIRK,  105  S.  Queen  St., 

Lancasteb,  Pa. 

Reports  of  Horticultural  Societies;  State  Agri- 
cultural Reports;  and  Journals  on  same  subjects 
(bound  or  unbound). 


A.  H.  SMYTHE,  Colukbus,  Ohio. 
Foster's  Statesman  of  the  Commonwealth. 

C.  L.  TRAVER,  Tbknton,  N.  J. 

Byron's  Works.    Vol.  15.    Murray  ed.,  cloth. 
Motley's  Netherlands.    Vol.  8,  black  cloth. 
Winfield's  Land  titles  in  Hudson  Co.,  N.  J. 

J.  J.  WAYNE,  Box  908,  Dss  MoiNES,  low  A. 

New  York  Weekly,  vol.  15, 1860.  Bound  or  un- 
lx>und. 

CHAS.  L.  WOODWARD,  78  NASSAU  St., 

New  Yobk. 

Leaminff  A  Spicer'n  Grants  and  Concessions  of 

New  Jersey.    Original  edition. 
Any  of  the  Laws  (^f  the  Old  Colonies. 

MOBMONISM.  Wanted  BookB,  Pamnhletit.  News. 
papers  and  Cuttinffs,  relatlnflr  to  the  Monnona 
(Latcer-DaylSaints)  for  which  good  prloes  will  be 
paid  by  B.  ft  J.  B.  YOUNO  ft  OO  . 

CooPBR  Union,  Naw  York. 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 


AU  CaJtalogUiCa  rveeioed  wOL  be  entered  in 

additional  notice  deetred 

ft 

Arber,  Edward.  Birmingham,  England. 
Avery,  E.,  London,  England. 

Baer,  Joseph  &  Co.,  Frankfort,  Germany. 
Baxendine,  A.,  Edinbuigh,  Scotland. 
Bailey  Bros.,  London.  England. 
Benjamin,  William  Evarts,  New  York. 
Britnell,  John,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Bowton,  J.  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bull  &  Auvache,  London,  England. 
Brown,  C.  J.,  Sheffield,  England. 
Belin,  Th.,  Paris,  France. 
Bryan,  G.,  Nottingham,  England. 
Bradbum,  Thomas,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Brill,  E.  J.,  Leide,  Germany. 
Bumpus,  E.,  London,  England. 

Clark,  A.  S.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chadenat,  Ch^  Paris,  France. 
Conquet,  L.,  Paris,  France. 
Cornish,  J.  E.,  Manchester,  England. 
Crette,E.,  Paris,  Franca 
Chadl)oume,  S.  H.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Downing,  W..  Birmingham,  England. 
Douglas,  R.  W.  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Daley,  Samuel.  J.,  London,  England. 
Davey,  W.  O.  &  Co^  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Delaroque,  Henri,  Paris,  France. 

Edwards,  J.  W.  P.,  Chester,  England. 

Francis,  David,  G.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Forrester,  Robert,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
Foulard,  A.,  Paris,  France, 
Fontaine,  A.,  Paris,  France. 
Fawn  A  Son,  Bristol,  England. 

Garratt,  J.  E.,  London,  England. 
Gilbert,  H.  M.,  Southompton.  England. 
Grant,  John,  Edinburgh,  Scoiland. 
Gray,  Henry.  London,  England. 
Gilberg,  H.  M.,  Southampton,  England. 
Glaisher,  W.,  London,  England. 
George's,  W.  Sons,  Bristol,  England. 
Gilhofer  A  Ranschburgh,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Harding,  George,  London,  England. 
Harper,  Francis  P.,  New  York. 
Hay  ward,  Thomas,  Manchester,  England. 
Hoepli,  Ulrico,  Milan,  Italy. 
Hiersemnnn,  Karl  W.,  Leipzig,  Germany. 
Hithchman,  J.,  Birmingham,  England. 
Hess,  J.,  EUwanger,  Germany. 
Higbam,  Charles,  London,  England. 
Hickcox,  J.  H.,  Washington,  D.C . 
Hutt,  William,  London,  Enganld. 
Howell,  E.    Liverpool,  England. 

Iredalt,  A.,  Torquay,  England. 


thieoliet  unth  addreee  of  firm  ieeuino  them.   For  amt 
10  eente  per  line  wOl  be  eharoed, 

Jarrold  A  Sons,  London,  England. 
Jones,  F.  R..  Hackney,  England. 
Jarvis,  J.  W.,   A  Son,  London,  England. 
Johnston,  George  P.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Kinsman,  John,  Plymouth.  England. 
Koehler,  K.  F.,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

List  A  Francke,  Leipzig,  Germany. 
Liseux,  Isidore,  Pans,  France. 
Liepmannssohn,  Leo,  Berlin. 
Lowe,  C.  Birmingham,  Enirland. 
Littlefield.  George,  E^  Boston,  Mass. 
Luyster,  A.  L.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Maggs,  U.,  London,  England. 
Mattiiews  A  Brooke,  Leeds,  England. 
Meeham,  B.  &  J.  F.,  Bath,  England. 
Mudie  A  Co.,  London,  England. 
Morris  F.  M.  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Muller  F.  A  Co.,  Amsterdam,  England. 
Millard's,  MIhs,   Teddington,  MiiMlesex.  Eng. 
Mathias  A  Co.,  Paris,  France. 
McDonough,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Murray,  F.,  Derby,  England. 

NIeld,  AshtoD.  Bristol,  England. 
Nutt,  D.,  Jjondon,  England. 

Palmer,  G.  M.,  London,  England. 
Parsons,  Edwin,  Loudon,  England. 

Ridler,  W.,  London,  England. 
Reader,  A.,  London,  England. 
Koche,  James,  London,  England. 
Rosenthal,  Ludwig,  Munich,  Bavaria. 

Salkeld,  J..  London,  England. 
Saunders,  w.  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Stargardt,  J.  A.,  Berlin. 
Spencer,  London,  England. 
Sutton,  Albert,  Manchester,  England. 
Scribner  A  Welford,  New  York. 
Smith,  W.  H.  A  Son,  London,  England. 
Sotheran  A  Co.,  Manchester,  England. 
Stibbs,  E.  W.  Ijondou,  England. 
Salisbury,  J.,  London,  England. 

Taylor,  Thomas  J..  Taunton,  Mass. 
Teal,  J.,  Halifax,  England. 
Thomson  Bros.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Thome,  Thomas.  Newca<^tle,  England. 
Thorp,  Tho8.,  Reading,  England. 

Waller,  John,  JiOndon,  England. 
Williamson  A  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Welter,  H.,  Paris,  France. 

Young,  H.  A  Sons,  Liverpool,  England. 

Zahm,  S.  H.  <&  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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BOOKSELLERS'    CATALOGUES  WANTED. 
Yawr  addr€88  inserted  at  Twenty  Cents  per  line,  monthlt/. 

Please  designate  tbe  kfnd  of  Catalogues  or  Special  line  of  Books  Interested  In,  with  your  name. 

Booksellers  and  Pablishera  will  please  Kive  this  departmeut  careful  attention. 

Cosmopolitan,  Book  Co.,  16  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Stockton  Hough,  M.  n.,  TTnlversity  Club,  New  York.        Medical  and  Bibliography. 

C.  Lang,  IBSH  Coleman  Street,  St.  liouis.  Mo. 

G.  W.  Humphrey,  Dedham,  Mass. 

W.  D.  Love,  Hartford,  Conn.    Ecclesiastical  History,  Commonwealth  Period. 

W.  D.  Claussen,  1015  Dolores  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    Remainder  and  Clearance  Catalogues. 

Cyras  K.  Remington,  No.  11  East  Seneca  St,  Buffalo,  N.  T.    Miscellaneous,  and  of  Niagara  Falls. 

S.  A.  Morley,  Lee,  Mass.    Medical  and  Botany.   Old  and  New. 

Will  H.  Lyons,  Newport,  Ky.  Specialty,  Chess. 

Wm.  P.  Kenny,  394^  Hanover  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.   Miscellaneous. 


ABOUT    40,000    VOLUMES    ALWAYS    ON    HAND. 


joi33sr  BieiTnsTEXjL,  ToisoisTTO,  o-a.3sr-a.r).A., 

importerSandIdealer  in 
Second-Hand  and  Rare  Books.    Large  Stock  of  Americana,  Old  English 
Literature,    Out-ot-the-way   Books,  etc.,  on  sale.    Frequent  consignments 
from  our  London  establishment    Catalogues  gratis  and  i)ost  frea 


From  the 
OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  MAILS,    Post  Office  Department,  Washington.  D,  d 

TRANS-ATLANTIC    MAILS. 


CXiOBINO  OF  TBS  MAILS  OV  BUROPUAH  STSAMSBS. 

From   HBW  YORK, 


Sat*      1  La  BoujiaooNs..  Havre. 8.00  a.m. 

AUBAiriA Queenstown.  8.80  a.  m. 

FufursssiA Glasgow 4.00  a.  m. 

FiTLDA Bremon.......  4.80  A.  M. 

b  PsdHLAHD Antwerp 6.00  a.m. 

Adriatic QueenstowD.  6.80  a.  m. 

Lahn... — Bremen 6.30  A.  m. 


I»at« 


8  Island 

La  Oascoons.. 
Vundam 

DSYONIA 

Umbbia 

Blbb 

Wabslabd 


...Christiania . .  0.00  4.  m. 

..Havre 0.00  A.  M. 

.  Rotterdam ....  0.0I»  A.  m. 

..Olasffow 9J0A.  M. 

Queenstown.  iL80  A.  m. 

..Bremen 9.80  a.  M. 

..Antwerp U.OOa.  M. 


TBe«ll  EiDBB Bremen 123) p.m. 


•13  ALLBB 

Britanric 

CiTT  OF  PABIS. 

Bblobrland... 


..Bremen. 183)  p.  M. 

.Queenstown.  12.80  p.  m. 
..Queenstown.  12.00  p.  M. 
.  .Antwerp 2.00  P.  M. 


.18  WnELAND 

P.   Caland. 


.Hamburg 23)  A.  M. 

.Amsterdam.    6.00  A.  M. 


Sat. 


15  LaBrbtagnb.. 

CnuussiA 

illibois 

Sbbyia 


.Havre... 8.00  A.  M. 

..Glasgow 83)  a.  m. 

..Antwerp 83)  A.  M. 

.Queenstown.  83)  a.  m. 

..Bremen 43)  A.  II. 


Tae*  1 8  Alaska Queenstown.    6.00  a.  m. 


Wed«19  WbstbbrIjABD... Antwerp 63) a.m. 

P  A  ^ ^^* Bremeii . ...  ..m    63)  A.  M. 

C*T  OF  CBiOAOO..Qu«enBtown.   63)  A.  m. 


(Steamers  depart  about  8  hours  later.) 
From   NEUr 


TIftV.  SO  BOTTBBDAM Rotterdam . .    83)  A.  M. 

Gbllbrt H'amburg.  ...    83) a.m. 


nmU   S3  La  CHAMPAaiiBM.Havre...........   03).  a.  m. 

Thino VALLA  Cbrlstlanfa...    93) a.m. 

Sthiopia Glasgow.. 10.00  A.  m. 

Btburia Queenstown.  10.00  A.  M. 

Bms ....Bremen 10.80  A.  m. 


Wed.36  Citt  or  N.York.  Queenstown.  123)  p.  m. 

Tbavb...*^ Bremen......  123)  P.M. 

Rbtbland Antwerp 2.00  p.m. 


Tha.S7  AuotTSTAViGTO.. Hamburg....    2.80  a.m. 
Bdam Amsterdam..   23)  A.  M. 

Sat*    99  La  Bi7BaoTiiB....Havre 8.00a.m. 

Aurab lA ..Queenstown.   23)  A.  m. 

Akoboria Glapgow 8.80  A.  M. 

PitijDA Bremen 13)P.  M. 

From    B08T0?r. 

gat.     1  Pavobia Queenstown.  83)  a.  m. 

8  Mabatbon Queenttown.  12.80  p.  M. 

16  Catalonia Queenstown.    8.00  a.  m. 

33  Cbpbalonia Queenstown.    18  0  p.  M. 

39  SOYTBiA Queenstown.    7.80  A.  M. 

From  PHIIiADlBl^PHIA. 

Wed.  6  SwiTZSBLAMD Antwerp 4.00  a.  m. 

36  Nbdrrland Antwerp 8.00  A.  M. 

From    BAIiTiniORB. 

"Wed.*   5  Rhbin ...Bremen. Noob. 

13  AMBRiCA Bremen Noob. 

19  Mbubghbb Bremen Noob. 

.    36  HBBMABB...........Bremen......4..  Noob. 


THE    BOOK[(/IART. 


P*  O  R  T""  T  r^  w 

SECOND-HAND  BOOK 

CATALOGUES 

Will  be  mallDd  to  Bookbujera.  refularlr  »  isBlKd, 
on  applloatloD  to 

E,  &J.  B.  YOUNG  &  CO., 

Publishers  and  Importers, 
OeopM  UUoB,  Anrlli  At*..  KXW  TOSK. 

Book  OoHeotOTS  will  Bad  Id  tbete  oM«10vu«  mmor 
oboloe  book*  at  low  prices.  Wa  have  tpeelal 
ftolUtka  for  Importing  Cit)w  these  Hits.  Corre- 
e  BoliDltad. 


NEW    AND    EXTENSIVE    PREMISES 

HOW  OPEN. 

JAHB8  ROCHB  of  1  Southampton  Row,  LoDdoD. 
Bnglen*!.  bef^a  to  Inform  fala  oustomera  fae  haa  now 
opened  blB  new  and  oommodloui  premlaea,  W  New 
Oifnnl  Blreet  (Next  to  Hudle'i  LlbraiT)  London. 
All  fortnoomlnr  Ctetaloruea  will  be  Iwued  from  tbi* 
-■ '■■ -* 'MOrdenand  Commuoleatlon  ahonld 


MAGAZINES  &  REVIEWS. 

Several  thoaaand  dlfterent  ktndt  of  pertodloa 
"     Hie  at  low  ntea.  A  apedaJi 

—   " '     yVolumoB,  "~ 

Ind  In  the  wc 
favorable  la 


kept  on  hand  and  tor  Mie  at  low  ntea.  A  apeolaJtp 
made  of  anpplrlDB  Baok  Number*,' Toltimea.  and 
Beta.  Ttaelargeataaaortmeutof  Itskindtntheworld. 
BubeorlpUotih  taken  upon  the  moat  faTOrable  U 
foranr  punudloal,  eltDer  American  or  Forelgu. 
Tfee  Amerlemn  tc  VorelsB  nias»l 
iT  Der  Street,  New  York. 


AMERICANA! 

Henry  Stevens  &  Son, 
AIEBICAM&AKnQDARIMBOOESELLERS. 

will  Rend  their  CitalORuea  of  Book!  and  Pamph- 
leta  relating  to  Amerioa.  grratli  anil  poet  free  on 
■pplloatlon.   Prloea  strlotl;  moderate. 

lis    ST.    MARTIN'S    LANE, 

li^BIIJOIT.    -no.  CI,    EKrO-T.A>TI3. 

HUMPHREYS' 

IS.  BQ1CFSBE7S' BOOK 
Cloth  &  Cold  Bindinz 


38    New   Oxford  St,  London,   England. 

U.MAGGS,  BOOKSELLER, 

160  Church  8tro«t,  PaddlnBton, 

LONDON,    -    ENGLAND. 

SK  pave  Catalogue  laiiMd  bt-moDtblr,  nnt  free 
on  application. 

America,  Arohnolosi'.  Antiquarian,   Curloua, 
Drama,  Barlr  Printed,  F^ne  Arts.  OenealogT,  Hor- 
aldrr.  Natural  Hlttorr.  Pint  Bdltloni  of  Eatoemed 
AuiBura,  and  llluatrated  Huadaid  Worka. 
LUta  of  wantA  rooelve  special  attenUon. 

rarembchoice  books 

AUTOGRAPHS. 

CataloRue  No.  e  oonlains  some  flxtremet;  rare 
auloKrapha,  iiicludtiig  Spranger  6*117,  Cardinal 
BcRtou,  BkiA.  BIckerttaR,  Bonaparte,  Boms, 
Byron,  Frederick  the  Ormt  Garrick,  Keats, 
iMoib.  Meadelsaohn,  Nelaon,  Prior.  Sleme.  Shel- 
ley, Thilcheniy,  Voltaire,  Weber,  WlUlamlll. 

3.  Pearson  S.  Co., 

46  PALL  MALL,     -     LONDON,  ENG. 


I.  books  from  private  libraries  and  Lon- 
don kuctlon  sales.  Rare,  curious  and  ont-of-Uie- 
wny  books.  Fine  old  library  editions,  etc  Aix 
AT  ftzDucBD  PBicEB.  Send  your  address  on  a 
postal  oard.  Est&s  A  Laubiat, 

Dealers  In  Old  and  Rare  Books,  801-906  Wasb- 
logton  St.  (opposite  "OldSouth"),      Bodtor. 

JAMES  RIMELL&SON, 

BOOKASI>  Fit  INT  SBLLEBS, 

ei  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON,  ENQ. 

Fine  ART  and  Dlustrated  BOOKS 
a  Special^. 

Cataloguee  of  recent  pnrduuMs  sent  fi«& 


THE  BOOK  FIEND. 


•ubacrlptlon      No  Tr 
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NAPOLEON! 

J.  H.  &  A.  ASH  WORTH,  dealers  in  Amerioana 
and  Choice  Bn^llsh  Literature,  will  shortly  publish 
aOatalofrue  (ffratis  and  post  free  to  applioants)  of 
probably  tbeiarffesr  ooUectioo  of  bookn relatiuff  to 
the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  I.,  ever  offer- 
ed for  sale. 

49  Ijands  Ijane,  IjoedB,  England. 

UST8  OF  WANTS  SOUOITBD. 

JOSEPH    SILK, 

14>7  6TH   AVENUE,    NEW   YORK, 

Dealer  in  Old  Books  of  every  Description. 

One  hundred  thousand  back  numbers  of  all  the 
leading  Magazines  in  stock  and  supplied  at  low 
prices. 

All  communications  by  mall  answered  promptly. 

LIBRAIRIE    AUGUSTE    FONTAINE, 

36  Passage  dea  Panoramaa,  Paria, 

M.  EMILE  RONDEAU 

Takes  pleasure  in  informing  Booksellers  and  Col- 
lectors that  be  has  recently  purchased  the  LIBBAl- 
RIB  AUOUSTB  FONTAINB  and  will  be  pleased 
to  receive,  at  the  above  address.  Booksellers'  Cata- 
lofrues,  also  those  of  Public  Soles  and  Private  Li- 
braries containing  the  Flue  French  Works  of  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries. 


FRANCIS   EDWARDS, 

BOOK8BLLBB, 

88  Hlffli  St*^  IHarylebone^  I«oildom  W* 


The  following  Catalogaee  Just  tssned  ean  He 
sent  gratis: 

Books  relating  to  India,  Anstralasia,  etc  86  pi>. 

Topographical  and  Heraldic  Literature.   64  pp. 

L  I  I  ■  » 

JOSEPH  MCDONOUGH, 

IE  OUE  BOOKE  IAN, 

744  Broad^way  &  2  Astor  Plaoa, 
NEW  YORK  CITY, 

And  SO  North  Pearl  St..  Albany.  N.  Y.. 


DBALBB  IM 


AMERICAN   GENEALOGY,    HISTORY 
AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE 


/ree. 


Catalogue  No.  57,  Ready  March  Itft,  and  mailed 


GBOSBTS  VITALIZED  PH08FHITE,  is  extract- 
ed from  the  Brain  of  the  Ox  and  from  the  embryo 
of  the  wheat  and  oat  It  is  not  a  laboratory  Phos- 
phate but  a  Vital  Phosphite. 

It  gives  bright  new  life  and  health  to  tbe  brain 
and  nerres  and  aids  wonderfully  in  the  bodily  and 
mental  development  of  children. 

Nervous  prostration,  diminished  vitality,  sleep- 
lessness, inability  to  study  or  remember,  is  but 
BBAIH  HUHOEB,  in  some  cases  even  BSAIN 
BTABYATIOH. 

It.  has  been  used  and  recommended  by  Bishop 
Potter,  Bishop  Stevens,  Bishop  Robertson,  Pres. 
Mark  Hopkins,  Pres.  Hitchcock,  Prof.  Willaid 
Parker,  Bismarck,  Gladstone  and  thousands  of 
the  best  brain  workers. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  56  W.  25TH  ST.,  N.  Y. 
For  sale  by  Druggists  or  by  mail  SI. 


Sbclte,  flMnerala  an^  f ofialte. 

Also  SEEDS  and   PLANIS. 

C.  R.  ORCUTT,  Publlaher. 

THE  WEST  AMERICAN   SCIENTIST, 

San  lMeg:o,  Callfomla. 

ROBEftT  BURNS. 

noXPLBTE  OOHOOBDAHCS  to  the  F0B1C8  and 
^J  BONGS  of  BCHN8,  combining  Grofsary  and 
Phrase  Rook.  Edited  by  J.  B.  REID,  M.A.  11,000 
Words  and  60,ilU0  Quotations.  Large  »vo,  llnelv 
printed  on  tough  paper,  bound  extra  strong,  hand- 
sewn,  rough  edges,  Xln.  nett:  2S8.  after  publication. 
Subscribers  names  received  before  6th  April  will  be 
printed  with  the  volume. 

Shortly  ready.    Prospectus  from 

ftcrr  Si  Wcbarbeon, 


GIjASGOW, 


SCOTLAND. 


VICK 


FLORAL  GUIDE. 
1889— Pioneer  Seed  Oatalogne  of  America. 

Complete  list  of  VetreUblea,  Flowen,  Bulbe  and  Small 
Fmlta,  wttb  descrlpuons  and  prices.  Hsw  Ihaps,  Hew 
iyp«>  cosmlstsly  rsrlisd  aad  laprorsd.  Contains  more 
▼arietlca  thaa  any  other  catalogue  printed.  S  elecsnt 
colored  plates.  SxlO)^  Inches,  and  a  ^ntlsplece.  Everr 
person  wlv»  owns  a  foot  of  land  or  caltlvates  a  plant 
should  hare  a  copy.  Price  of  Vick's  Floral  OurDB, 
eontainlnir  a  oertincateirood  for  1A  r<>nts  worth  of  Seeds. 
Mkly  ISoeiSa.     JAJIIB8  VIOK  KBKDHMAN, 

ftochester^  N.  T« 


JOHN  PIERCE, 

78  NASSAU  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 

Old  English  Poetry;  Old  English  Litera- 
ture; Out-of-the-way  Books;  Modern  Po~ 
etry;  First  Editions;  Autographs. 

HIcJ:an^cr  a  Crawfor&, 


DEALER  IN 


OLD    BOOKS, 

1006    OLIVE    STREET. 
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JOSEPH   BAER  &   CO., 

18  Roflsmarkt, 

FRANKPORT-ON-MAIN,  GERMANY. 

JUST  PUBLISHED: 
Cataloffuet  of  oomplete  Mts  of  Periodicals,  PnN 
lioatloDS  of  Learned  BocietleB,  aod  other  Books  for 
Libraries.      Seat  free  on  application. 

Jersey  City  Book  Exchange, 
b.  scarboro, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Books  boufftat,  sold  and  exohaofed.  Baok  num- 
bers of  the  leading  maipaalnes  at  reasonable  prices. 

Parties  in  want  of  back  numbers  of  magiulnes 
will  do  well  to  send  us  their  list  of  wants. 

A,  K.  \A^ILLIAMS, 

£68  Tib  StTMt,  H.  W.      -     WASHnTOTOV,  D.  0- 

FBOPBISTOB, 

Deals  largely  in  Government  Documents,  etc 
BOOKS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 

BOOX-BUIIUJIO  VBATLT  DOHX. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


A.  L.   LUT8TEB, 

IMFOBTBR    or 

LONDON    BOOKS. 

OLD  AJ^B  JfEW. 

A  mW  OATALOGUB  JUBT  017T.    SSHD  VOR  IT. 

98  NASSAr  STm  NBW  YORK. 
lO  SIliVBR  ST.,  M^vmoif ,  BlVeiiAlf  O. 

C.    L.  TRAVER. 

Trenton^  N.  J. 

NEW   AND   OLD    BOOKS. 

New  Jersey  History  and  Geoloey. 


'.    O. 


BOOK  AND  FURNITURE  EXCHANGE. 

BOOKS.   OLD   AND   RARE, 


■ahool  Boola,  MatiMl  lutroMMti,  Tool.  4  OvtiMy. 

Un  SM  St..  and  8.  B.  Oor.  8th  and  K  8M.,  H.  W. 
N.  Tie  K  St.,  N.  W,     Washlnston,  D.  C. 


BANGS  &  CO.      Ed.  E.  Levi, 


790  and  741  Broadway.  New  York. 

Kefhilar  Auction  Bales  of  Libraries,  Books.  Coins, 
Aiitoflrraphsand  Library  Property  generally. 

Colaloflnies  maXUd  uprm  appUeoMon. 


DBALKR  IK 


C.    J.    PRICE. 

AGENT  FOR  ENGLISH  PUBLISHERS, 

1004  Walnut  St.,  Putladklphia, 

Imports  to  order  from 

ENGLAND.   FRANCE    AND   GERMANY. 
FOBBIGH  CATAIiOGITBS 

Of  New  and  Old  Books.    Bent  to  any  address. 

la^  Particular  attention  paid  to  orders  for  Rare 

and  Curious  Books. 

Book-buyers  desiring  to  collect  books  on  Special 
Subjects,  or  in  search  of  Rare  and  Curious  Works, 
are  Inylted  to  correspond  with  the  advertiser,  whose 
long  experience  in  the  business  and  connecilons 
abroad  give  him  unusual  facilities  for  the  execution 
of  such  orders. 

yew  Cataloaue  of  Choiee  Book*  Jiut  issued. 

HOL  1>.  Xowbermillt  &  Co., 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Second-hand 

Standard,  Choice,  and  Rare  Books. 

Old  and  Neur  Laur  Books  a  Speclmlty. 

1484  F  8t,  Goreoran  Bnilding.  Washington,  B.  0. 
U,  8.  Cfovimmeni  PublicationM  a  Specialty, 


NEW  AND  OLD  BOOKS, 

900  LjBKirrT  St.,  PrTTSBURO,  Pa. 


Correspondeneo  flrom  tthe  Trmde  Sollelted 
In  Beference  to  ibe  Snle  or  Bzelimnige  of 
Neur  Books  In  qoantttlMu 

20,000 

VOLUMES  ALWAYS  ON  HAND« 


UNITED  STATES 

(Government  puMication& 

A  MONTHLY  CATALOOUB. 
BY   JOHN   H.   HIGKCOX, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Fifth  year  of  issue.    Subscription,  96.00  per  an- 
num.   Single  numbers,  50  cents. 

OLD     BOOKS     NEW 

Away   Down    In    Prices. 

BACON'S  BOOK  STORE, 

86    DIAMOND    STBBBT, 

(Just  above  Smlthfleld). 
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WhoU  No.  74. 


"  TMB  LATEST  BOOK:' 

The  latest  book,  not  "  for  review," 
One  bates  tbe  ibmg  one  needs  must  do, 
But  }ust  tbe  lonfc-awaited  prize 
Tbat  meets  at  last  our  eager  eyes 
To  skim,  or  read  it  tbrough  and  throuKh. 

Tben  if  it  seems  tbe  autbor  knew 
Our  inmost  tbougbts,  we  sleep  escbew 
And  sit,  'till  it's  in  otber  wise 

Tbe  latest  book. 

Time!  though  we  grumble,  yet  a  few 
Good  things  you  send  us  ever  new, 
When  you  are  ended,  and  we  rise 
To  face  THE  BOOK,  may  glad  surprise 
Find  filfi  has  writ  our  names  into 

The  latest  Book. 

GLSB80K  White. 


•*••• 


««^ 


BIBLIOHIPPONO  USTICS. 

In  answer  to  numerous  letters  that 
have  come  to  us  of  late  we  will  say 
that  bibliomania  affects  different 
people  so  differently  that  medical 
science  has  come  to  regard  and  to 
treat  the  several  maladies  as  distinct 
mental  diseases.  There  are,  as  we 
are  told,  eight  classes  of  bibliomani- 
acs, as  follows : 

1.  The  bibliophiles  are  those  who 
love  books  and  collect  them  for  the 
good  that  is  in  them.  These  people 
are  kindly,  tolerant,  and  indefatiga- 
ble. 

2,  The  bibliophools  are.  those  who 
try  to  make  other  people  believe  that 


they  are  book-lovers,  and  with  this 
deception  in  view  they  buy  all  sorts  of 
truck  but  never  read  anything. 

3.  The  bibliophrodisiacs  (sometimes 
called  "  teazers  ")  are  those  who,  lov- 
ing books,  incite  others  to  the  love 
and  piu^hase  of  books.  They  are  al- 
ways males. 

4.  The  bibliocranks  are  those  who 
recognize  no  reason  in  any  fad  but 
their  own.  While  they  are  collecting 
Americana,  they  regard  old  English 
balladry  as  the  variest  rot,  and  they 
have  no  patience  with  any  crank  im- 
less  he  is  a  crank  of  their  own  kind. 

5.  The  biblioparanoiacs  are  such  as 
enjoy  being  known  as  patrons  of  ht- 
erature,  but  they  buy  very  Uttle.  The 
woods  hereabouts  are  full  of  them. 

6.  The  bibUophrenetics  are  those 
who  fancy  that  they  are  bibliophiles 
simply  because  they  read  old  cata- 
logues. 

7.  The  bibliophobiacs  are  those  that 
buy  up  and  destroy  other  books  in 
order  that  books  which  they  possess 
shall  thereby  become  uniques;  an 
extravegant,  dangerous,  and  incura- 
ble class. 

8.  The  bibUopelts  are  the  vulgar 
bibliophools  who  glory  in  costly  bind- 
ings without  regard  to  taste.  Seventy- 
five  cent  reprints  are  decked  out  in 
$20  covers.  The  bibUopelts  are  too 
plenty. 
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Our  friend,  Mr.  Ben  T.  Cable  of 
Bock  Island,  presents  one  of  the  most 
interesting  cases  of  bibliomania  we 
have  ever  met  with.  His  mania  was 
the  clear,  straightforward  case  of  a 
bibliophile  until  a  curious  complica- 
tion set  in  about  the  middle  of  last 
winter.  Sometime  in  January  he 
bought  the  George  Washington  copy 
of  the  first  American  ^  edition  of 
Bums's  poems  (Albany,  1798).  For 
this  veritable  treasure  he  paid  only 
$150,  and  when  it  was  known  that 
the  sale  had  been  concluded  certain 
Chicago  friars  devoutly  wished  them- 
selves laymen  temporarily,  in  order 
that  they  might  indulge,  without  sin, 
in  those  emphatic  expletives  which 
their  disgust  seemed  to  demand  for 
its  soothing  and  satisfaction.  As 
soon,  however,  as  Mr.  Cable  became 
possessed  of  this  Washington  Bums, 
or  shortly  thereafter,  he  learned  that 
only  one  other  copy  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can edition  was  in  existence,  and  he 
determined  to  hunt  that  other  copy 
down  and  buy  it.  He  talked  to  us 
about  it,  and,  after  the  manner  of  the 
sagacious  family  doctor,  we  plied 
him  with  questions  in  order  to  dis- 
cover all  the  symptoms,  for  we  sus- 
pected that  our  friend  was  threatened 
with  a  bibliophobiac  (or  bibliocidal) 
complication. 

"  So  you  want  that  other  copy  V*  we 
asked. 

"  I  am  determined  to  have  it,"  said 
Mr.  Cable,  eagerly.  "  I  vrill  pay  any 
price  for  it." 

"But  you  already  have  one  copy," 
we  said.  "What  demoniacal  greed, 
what  febrile  lust,  instigates  you  to 
the  comprehension  of  another  copy?" 

"lam  determined,"  answered  the 
imhappyman,  "to  make  my  Wash- 
ington Bums  a  imique !  Do  you  un- 
derstand V* 

" Unf ortunate»  man!  what  would 
you  do?  What  frenzy  has  possessed 
you?    Can  it  be  that  you  would  de- 


stroy— that  you  would  first  purchase 
and  then  obliterate  this  costly  treas- 
ure?" 

"  I  should  bum  it  up,"  said  Mr.  Ca- 
ble, solemly.  "  I  should  remove  for- 
ever every  possibility  of  its  ever  be- 
coming a  blot  or  a  stigma  upon  the 
fame  of  that  other  book.  Pray,  what 
value  attaches  to  a  unique  if  there  is 
a  duplicate?  But,  mind  you,  the  de- 
struction of  that  second  copy  shall  be 
no  commonplace,  ribald  affair;  it 
shall  be  consunmoated  solemjily  and 
with  becoming  pomp." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  we  asked. 

"  I  shall  give  a  dinner  at  Delmoni- 
co's,"  said  Mr.  Cable,  "  and  there  shaU 
be  present  a  goodly  company  of  ma- 
niacs as  hopelessly  insane  as  myself. 
It  shall  be  understood  that  the  occa- 
sion is  the  funeral,  or,  if  you  please, 
the  incinemation,  of  a  notable  book. 
We  shall  have  an  address  from  Mr. 
Steadman  v^pon  the  ^Justice  of  Death' 
and  a  poem  from  Brander  Matthews. 
Extemporaneous  remarks  will  be 
made  by  Mr.  Stoddard,  Mr.  Gilder, 
Mr.  Hawthorne,  Mr.  Howells,  Mr. 
Lathrop,  Mr.  Buell,  and  many  others 
who  will  extol  the  many  virtues  of 
the  morbid  volume.  Then,  while  my 
friend  *John  Paul'  Webb  deliveres 
an  original  thanatopsical  ode,  the 
guests  will  file  aroimd  to  take  a  last 
view  of  the  remains,  after  which  the 
volume,  reposing  upon  a  silver  salver, 
shall  be  consigned  by  me  to  the 
fiames  of  a  sandalwood  fire,  into 
which  the  servants  shall  anon  cast 
copious  libations  of  frankincense, 
spikenard,  and  myrrh.  After  the  con- 
fiagration  the  remains  shall  be  gath- 
ered up  ^nd  sealed  in  a  bronze  vase 
which  ultimately  shall  be  cast  into  the 
East  river.  So  you  see  that  the  obse- 
quies of  this  tenderly  hated  and  irrec- 
oncilably beloved  volume  will  really 
be  most  honorable  and  imposing." 

Mr.  Cable's  case  is,  as  you  see,  a 
most  interesting  one.    We  were  not 
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able  to  diagnose  it  and  we  had  to  lay 
it  before  a  commission  de  bibliomania 
inquirenda,  consisting  of  Dr.  Poole, 
Lawyer  Ed.  Mason,  and  Mr.  FrankHn 
H.  Head.  This  distinguished  com- 
mission decided  that  Mr.  Cable  was  a 
bibliophile  suffering  temporarily  with 
an  accute  attack  of  monobibliophobia. 
And  there  the  matter  rests. 

As  in  cases  of  f erbile  or  nervous 
excitement  curious  hallucination  fre- 
quently occurs,  so  in  bibliomania  are 
the  most  peculiar  symptoms  some- 
times exhibited.  Mr.  Barker,  the 
bookseller,  was  talking  with  us  the 
other  day  about  a  certain  clergyman, 
-and  he  praised  him  for  a  most  admi- 
rable gentleman  and  simon-pure  bib- 
liophile. 

"Why,"  said  Brother  Barker,  "he 
came  in  here  the  other  afternoon  and 
bought  six  volumes  of  Scotch  ecclesi- 
astical history  and  paid  me  $9  for 
them.  Before  he  went  out  he  gave 
the  books  back  to  me.  *  Here,  Brother 
Barker/  said  he,  *  you  may  have  these 
books;  I  don't  want  *em.'  Yes,  sir; 
he  gave  them  back  to  me  and  wouldn't 
take  a  penny  for  them ! " 

"That  was  certainly  a  most  extra- 
ordinary proceeding  I"  said  we.  "Why 
did  he  buy  the  books  in  the  first 
place?" 

"Oh,  he  wanted  the  pictures  in 
them  said  Brother  Barker.  "  He  took 
them  out  before  he  gave  the  books 
back  to  me." 

"  Oh,  he  did.  And  how  many  pict- 
ures were  there?" 

"Ninety  or  a  hundred,  for  that 
matter,"  said  Brother  Barker,  "but 
they  were  not  all  necessary  to  the 
understanding  of  the  text. 

Now  this  self-same  clergyman  has 
been  constant  and  loud  in  his  mouth- 
ings  against  the  sin  of  grangerism, 
yet  even  he  could  not  stand  a^inst 
that  sin  when  temporarily  infected 
with  the  poison  of  bibliophobia 

The  swapping  fever  is  a  harmless 


malady  that  fastens  itself  upon  the 
average  bibliomaniac  about  once  a 
year.  If  neglected  it  sometimes  be- 
comes chronic.  We  have  in  mind  at 
this  moment  two  very  worthy  and 
admirable  maniacs  who  live  near 
each  other  on  the  south  side  of  town. 
They  are  continually  trading  books 
and  manuscripts.  One  afternoon  one 
of  them  got  hold  of  a  finely  extra- 
illustrated  life  of  Abraham  LincohL 
He  went  over  to  his  friend's  house  to 
exhibit  the  treasure ;  the  friend  cov- 
eted it  and  suggested  a  trade.  In  less 
than  two  hours  that  book  changed 
hands  five  times,  each  trade  suggest- 
ing some  new  deal.  We  know  of  one 
instance  where  a  book  still  at  the 
binder's  was  sold,  bought  back,  resold, 
swapped,  and  rebought  among  the 
original  principals. 

A  baptist  clergyman  in  Chicago 
recently  made  a  book-trade  with  a 
congregational  clergyman  and  he  dis- 
covered that  the  congregationalist 
had  carelessly  slipped  his  next  Sunday 
sermon  into  one  of  the  beautiful 
f  oUos.  Somewhat  of  a  hmnorist,  the 
baptist  clergyman  determined  to 
profit  by  his  brother's  labor,  and  to 
deliver  that  sermon  from  his  own 
pulpit.  The  preachers  occasionally 
enjoy  a  joke  on  one  another.  But 
this  joke  was  a  double-edged  one. 
Along  about  the  middle  thereof  the 
congregationalist's  sermon  bore  down 
rather  severely  upon  the  doctrine  of 
immersion,  and  the  confusion  that 
this  discovery  caused  our  baptist 
friend  rendered  the  concluding  part 
of  his  discourse  exceedingly  brief 
and  desultory. 

As  handsome  a  specimen  of  print- 
ing and  of  binding  as  we  have  seen 
in  man;  a  day  is  now  on  exhibition 
at  McClurg's.  It  is  the  *  Memoirs  of 
the  Count  Qrammont '  in  French,  with 
double  set  of  India  proofs,  and  fresh 
from  the  Paris  binder.  At  Miller's 
arcade  there  is  an  interesting  bit  of 
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Americana  in  the  'Memoirs  of  Davy 
Crockett,  by  Himself,'  first  edition, 
with  Crockett's  autograph  and  pre- 
sentation inscription  upon  a  fiy-leaf. 
Frank  Morris  has  at  his  Old-Book 
Shop  a  "breeches"  Bible  of  1587 ;  the 
most  interesting  feature  about  it,  as 
we  think,  is  a  prescription  written 
200  years  ago  upon  one  of  the  inside 
leaves.  This  prescription  tells  the 
reader  "How  to  Cure  a  Ake." 

Eugene  Field. 

— Chicago  News, 


•*— 
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TJSJS  PHILOBIBLON. 

'  The  Philobiblon  of  Richard  de  Bury.'  Edited 
and  translated  by  Ernest  C.  Thomas.  (Kegan 
Paul,  Trench  &  Co.,  London.) 

There  is  a  fashion  in  reprints  as  in 
other  things.  A  year  ago  translations 
and  editions  of  'Aucassin  et  Nicolete' 
were  "in  the  air,"  now  it  is  the  turn 
of  the  'Philobiblon.'  Prof.  Henry 
Morley  lately  reprinted  the  transla- 
tion of  Inglis  as  one  of  the  last  addi- 
tions to  his  "Universal  Library." 
Prof.  Andrew  West,  of  Princeton,  is 
said  to  be  actively  preparing  an  edi- 
tion for  one  of  the  American  Book 
Clubs.  Mr.  Thomas's  long-promised 
and  long'delayed  volume  is  at  last 
before  us.  This  is  in  every  respect 
an  admirable  piece  of  work,  and  pos- 
sesses the  further  advantages  of 
beautiful  type,  good  paper,  and  a 
tasteful  binding.  By  the  elaborate 
scale  on  which  it  has  been  planned 
it  rises  altogether  above  the  level  of 
Prof.  Morley's  popular  reprint,  and  by 
the  excellence  of  its  execution  sets 
for  any  future  editor  a  standard 
which  he  may  well  be  proud  if  he  sur- 
pass. 

An  introduction,  which  gives  a 
summary  of  all  that  is  known  of  De 
Bury's  life,  and  includes  also  a  bib- 
liography of  his  book,  a  carefully  re- 
vised text  with    annotations  at  the 


foot  of  each  page,  and,  lastly,  a  trans- 
lation— these  are  the  heads  under 
which  Mr.  Thomas's  edition  of  the 
Thilobiblon' falls  to  be  considered  In 
his  account  of  his  author  (if,  indeed, 
Bichard  de  Bury  may  so  be  called) 
Mr.  Thomas  was  in  one  res})ect  unfor- 
tunate ;  for  it  was  not  till  after  his 
introduction  was  in  type  that  his  at- 
tention was  directed  to  a  hitherto  un- 
printed  and  unnoticed  obituary  record 
of  De  Bury  by  his  contemporary, 
Adam  Murimuth.  The  record  is  not 
kindly  in  its  tone,  for  it  speaks  of  the 
Bishop  as  one  who  "  ipsum  episcopa- 
tum  et  onmia  sua  beneficia  prius  hab- 
ita  per  preces  magnatum  et  am- 
bitionis  vitium  adquisivit,"  and  whose 
prodigaUty  caused  him  to  die  in  the 
most  miserable  poverty,  deserted  and 
robbed  by  all  his  household.  Even 
worse  than  this  is  the  accusation  that 
his  world-famed  library  was  the  col- 
lection of  no  true  scholar,  but  of  a 
man  "mediocriter  literatus,  volens 
tamen  magnus  clericus  reputari" 
Now,  in  seven  of  the  MSS.  of  the  'Phi- 
lobiblon '  its  authorship  is  distinctly 
assigned,  not  to  De  Bury  himself,  but 
to  his  chaplain,  Robert  Holkot ;  and 
Adam  Murimuth's  sneer  at  the 
bishop's  attainments  comes  as  an  un- 
pleasant reinforcement  to  the  other- 
wise rather  weak  arguments  against 
the  bishop  having  written  the  book 
which  has  so  generally  been  associat- 
ed with  his  name.  In  any  case  his 
character  cannot  be  greatly  admired. 
Besides  his  love  of  being  surrounded 
with  learned  men  and  learned  books 
he  seems  to  have  had  no  other  virtue 
save  a  certain  lordliness  in  his  prod- 
igality; and,  according  to  his  own 
unblushing  confession,  his  library  was 
largely  recruited  by  books  received 
as  bribes. 

Whoever  was  its  author,  and  what- 
ever his  character,  the  popularity  of 
the  'Philobiblon'  is  beyond  question, 
and  is  amply  attested  both  by  the 
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number  and  by  the  distribution  of  its 
MS.  copies.  Of  these  thirty-five  are 
now  known  to  exist ;  and  as  no  less 
than  seven  of  them  were  brought  to 
light  within  the  last  three  years  of 
Mr.  Thomas's  labors,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  list  may  still  be  extend- 
ed. Twenty  of  the  thirty- five  manu- 
scripts are  in  English  libraries ;  fifteen 
have,  or  had/  their  homes  abroad.  Of 
these  two— one  Flemish,  the  other 
German — are  in  private  hands,  three 
are  at  Paris,  three  more  (all  late)  at 
Brussels,  two  at  Munich,  and  one 
each  at  Hamburg,  Basle,  Venice, 
Rome  and  the  Escurial. 

The  strong  foreign  interest  in  the 
*  Philobiblon*  to  which  the  existence  of 
these  MSS.  in  such  widely  separated 
libraries  bears  witness  is  still  more 
evident  when  we  come  to  the  print- 
ed editions.  Of  these  the  first — a 
small  quarto  volume  of  forty-eight 
leaves — ^was  published  at  Cologne  in 
1473  the  second  at  Spires  ten  years 
later;  the  third  ornamented  with  one 
of  Jean  Petit's  pretty  title-pages,  at 
Paris,  in  1600.  Not  till  nearly  a 
hundred  years  later,  in  1598-99, 
did  the  edition  of  Thomas  James 
(Bodley's  Librarian)  relieve  the 
monotony  of  English  neglect  of 
our  first  bookman.  In  1610  came 
Goldast's  Leipzig  edition  (as  an  ap- 
pendix to  his  *  Philologicarum  Episto- 
larum  Centuria '),  the  last  of  three 
reprints  of  which  appeared  in  1703. 
Then  for  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  years  no  edition  EngUsh  or 
foreign,  can  be  recorded ;  but  in  1882 
there  was  published  in  London  an 
anonymous  translation  afterwards 
assigned  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Inglis,  and  in 
1856  a  new  edition  of  the  text  by  M. 
Cocheris  appeared  in  Paris.  Thus, 
before  Mr.  Thomas  set  to  work  only 
one  Englishman  had  cared  to  trans- 
late, and  only  one  to  edit,  our  earliest 
bibliographical  classic,  and  the  inac- 
curate edition  of   Cocheris  held  the 


market.  Everything  thus  encoiu-aged 
De  Bury's  latest  editor  to  begin  his 
task  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  is  wiping 
out  a  national  disgrace. 

For  the  Englisji  editioprinceps  James 
appears  to  have  had  at  his  disposal 
six  MSS.,  of  which  two,  belonging 
respectively  to  Magdalen  and  Lincoln 
Colleges,  were  the  most  important. 
M.  Cocheris's  edition  is  stated  to  be  a 
mere  reprint  of  that  of  1703,  with  the 
readings  of  the  three  Paris  MSS.  add- 
ed at  the  foot  of  the  page.  For  the 
present  volume  Mr.  Thomas  has  ex- 
amined no  less  than  twenty-eight  of 
the  thirty-five  MSS.  known  to  exist, 
as  well  as  every  printed  edition,  and 
has  formed  his  text  on  the  basis  of 
the  four  best  MSS.  of  which  he  records 
every  important  variant,  together 
with  many  from  less  weighty  author- 
ities. His  promise  of  "  a  more  elabor- 
ate critical  edition,  if  there  should 
appear  to  be  a  demand  for  it,"  is  thus 
surely  superfiuous.  Would  that  yet 
more  venerable  classics  could  be 
presented  to  us  in  a  text  as  nearly 
approaching  original  purity  as  we 
have  every  reason  to  suppose  is  the 
case  with  this  of  the  'Philobiblon.' 
Purity,  however,  is  perhaps  hardly  a 
word  which  should  be  xised  in  con- 
nection with  De  Bury's  style.  His 
syntax,  it  is  true,  is  on  the  whole 
above  suspicion ;  but  his  language  is 
affected  and  obscure,  and  his  vocab- 
ulary painfully  full  of  coinages  from 
Greek  and  Arabic.  What,  for  in- 
stance, would  Quintilian  have  had  to 
say  to  such  words  as  anthropospatos^ 
asAuby  eleemosynarium  (for  a  "wallet"), 
hyperduliam,  or  gemaharl  This  last 
has  always  hitherto  been  treated  as  a 
proper  name ;  but  Mr.  Thomas  is  able 
to  record  its  identity  with  a  Perso- 
Arabic  astronomical  term  meaning 
"dragon,"  its  reference  being  to  the 
relation  between  the  equator  and  the 
ecUptic,  the  points  of  intersection  of 
which — i.6.,  their  nodes — wererespec- 
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tively  called  the  head  and  tail  of  the 
dragon.  Hereoa  is  another  word  which 
has  hitherto  been  a  puzzle.  ''Licet 
meptem  nostram  librorum  amor 
hereos  possideret  a  pjiero,"  writes  De 
Bury  to  the  confusion  of  his  editors, 
who  have  vainly  sought  refuge  in 
such  conjectures  as  "hems"  or 
"  haerens. "  Mr.  Thomas's  suggestion 
is  deinos  and,  when  we  remember  the 
frequent  Graecisms  in  the  '  Philobib- 
lon,'  it  becomes  quite  convincing  on 
the  production  (from  a  letter  of  the 
Emperor  Julian)  of  the  striking  paral- 
lel— emoi  biblion  kthseos  ek  paidariou 
deinos  enteteke  pothos.  A  skilful 
emendation  like  this  is  a  feather  in 
an  editor's  cap ;  but,  quite  apart  from 
such  happy  hits,  almost  every  page 
of  Mr.  Thomas's  commentary  testifies 
no  less  to  its  compiler's  unwearied 
diligence  than  to  his  ingenuity  and 
width  of  reading. 

The  translation  of  a  work  bristling 
with  so  many  obsciu'e  words  and  al- 
lusions as  the  '  Philobiblon '  is  no  easy 
task.  From  Mr.  Thomas's  version  it 
would  be  possible  to  collect  a  little 
array  of  passages  in  which  he  has 
allowed  himself  to  omit  some  unim- 
portant word,  or  to  vary  slightly  the 
exact  shade  of  meaning  of  his  origin- 
al; but  De  Bury  has,  perhaps  no 
claim  to  be  treated  with  the  imswerv- 
ing  reverence  due  to  a  classical  au- 
thor, and  at  the  hands  of  his  latest 
translator  he  has  met  with  aU  sub- 
stantial justice.  Where  difiiculties 
most  aboimd  Mr.  Thomas  is  seen  at 
his  best ;  and  a  famous  passage  from 
chapter  xviL,  in  rendering  which  he 
has  given  careful  heed  to  the  force  of 
every  word,  is  also  an  excellent  spec- 
imen of  his  style.  It  relates  to  a  pe- 
culiarly odious  example  of  the  "badly 
brought  up"  race  of  scholars,  and  in 
Mr.  Thomas's  version  runs  as  fol- 
lows:— 

'*  Toa  may  happen  to  see  some  headstroDg  youth 
lazily  lounging  over  his  studies,  and  when  the 


winter's  frost  is  sharp,  his  none  running  from  the 
nipping  cold  drips  down,  nor  does  he  think  of 
wipinfl:  it  with  his  pockethandkerchief  until  he 
has  bedewed  the  book  before  him  with  the  ugly 
moisture.  Would  that  he  had  before  him  no 
book,  but  a  cobbler's  apron  I  flls  nails  are  stuffed 
with  fetid  filth  as  black  as  Jet,  with  which  he 
marks  any  passage  that  pleases  him.  He  dis- 
tributes a  multitude  of  straws,  which  he  inserts  to 
stick  out  in  different  places  so  that  the  halm  may 
remind  him  of  what  his  memory  cannot  retain. 
These  straws,  because  the  book  has  no  stomach 
to  digest  them  and  no  one  takes  them  out,  first 
distend  the  book  from  its  wonted  closing,  and  at 
length,  being  carelessly  abandoned  to  oblivion,  go 
to  decay.  He  does  not  fear  to  eat  fruit  or  cheese 
over  an  open  book,  or  carelessly  to  carry  a  cup 
to  and  from  his  mouth ;  and  because  he  has  no 
wallet  at  hand  he  drops  into  books  the  fragments 
that  are  left  Cuntinually  chattering,  he  is  never 
weary  of  disputing  with  his  companions;  and, 
while  he  alleges  a  crowd  of  senseless  arguments, 
he  wets  the  book  lying  half  open  in  his  lap  with 
sputtering  showers.  Aye,  and  then  hastily  fold- 
ing his  arms,  he  leans  forward  on  the  book,  and 
by  a  brief  spell  of  study  invites  a  prolonged  nap; 
and  then,  by  way  of  mending  the  v^inkles,  he 
folds  back  the  margin  of  the  leaves,  to  the  no 
smallinjuryof  the  book.  Now  the  rain  is  over 
and  gone,  and  the  flowers  have  appeared  in  our 
land.  Then  the  scholar,  we  are  speaking  of  a 
neglecter  rather  than  an  inspector  of  books,  will 
stuff  his  volume  with  violets  and  primroses,  with 
roses  and  qatrefoil.  Then  he  will  use  his  wet 
and  perspiring  hands  to  turn  over  the  volumes; 
then  he  will  thump  the  white  vellum  with  gloves 
covered  with  all  kinds  of  dust,  and  with  his  finger 
clad  in  long-used  leather  will  hunt  line  by  line 
through  the  page;  then  at  the  sting  of  the  biting 
flea,  the  sacred  book  is  flung  aside,  and  is  hardly 
shut  for  another  month,  until  it  is  so  full  of  the 
dust  that  has  found  its  way  within,  that  it  resists 
the  effort  to  close  it" 

Not  a  pleasing  picture  this,  either  in 
Latin  or  EngUsh,  but  very  ably  ren- 
dered from  one  to  the  other  by  Mr. 
Thomas.  Duplicatis  ctMtis,  however, 
is  siurely  too  mercifully  translated  by 
'<  folding  his  arms."  I  am  afraid  it 
means  "bending  his  elbows,"  t.  6.,  so 
as  to  dig  the  sharp  points  into  the 
parchment  and  make  it  cockle,  a 
truly  Satanic  offence  which  perhaps 
Mr.  Thomas  could  not  bring  himself 
to  contemplate  as  possibla  For  to 
the  true  book-lover  the  wickedness 
of  the  Philistine  must  ever  appear 
imnatural  and  incredible ;  and  to  the 
title  of  book-lover,  by  the  affectionate 
care  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  this 
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beautiful  volume,  the  latest  editor  of 
the  '  Philobiblon '  has  established  a 
worthy  claim. 

Alfred  W.  Pollard. 
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HENRIK  IBSEN. 

One  of  the  most  truly  notable  books 
published  in  England  for  some  time 
past  appeared  as  the  September  issue 
of  the  "  Camelot  Series."  All  or  most 
of  the  publications  of  that  series  have 
been,  in  their  way,  useful  and  inter- 
esting ;  but  it  is  after  all  saying  ht- 
tle  to  say  that  the  volume  entitled 
*The  Pillars  of  Society,  and  other 
Plays,  by  Henrik  Ibsen/  is  of  quite 
different  and  quite  superior  value  to 
any  of  the  mere  reprints — Swift  or 
Lowell,  Shelley  or  Carlyle — ^f or  which 
a  very  proper  gratitude  is  due  to  ed- 
itor and  pubhsher.  The  book,  quietly 
as  it  comes  before  us,  is  no  less  than 
a  Uterary  event,  for  it  introduces  to 
English  readers  almost  for  the  first 
time,  and  for  the  first  time  adequately, 
a  writer  of  immense  genius,  who  is 
to-day  the  chief  power  among  the 
Scandinavian  races — *the  chief  figure 
of  European  significance,'  says  Mr. 
Havelock  Ellis,  the  editor  of  the  vol- 
ume, 'that  has  appeared  in  the 
Teutonic  world  of  art  since  Qoetha' 

Henrik  Ibsen  was  bom  at  Skien,  a 
small  town  on  one  of  the  southern 
fjords  of  Norway,  on  March  20, 1828. 
His  father  was  a  small  merchant,  and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  Ibsen  was  ap- 
prenticed to  an  apothecary  at  Grim- 
stad  in  the  south  of  Arendal,  a  posi- 
tion he  quitted  after  six  years  in  or- 
der to  carry  on  his  medical  studies  at 
the  University  of  Christiania.  Here 
he  had  as  fellow-students  several  of 
his  future  comrades  in  letters — 
Bjomstjeme  Bjomson  among  others 
—and  it  was  not  long  before  medicine 
was  definitely  abandoned  for  Uterar 
ture.    While  still  at  Grimstad,  Ibsen 


had  written  a  classical  drama, 'Cat*- 
ilina,'  subsequently  revised  and  pub- 
lished among  his  more  mature  works, 
and  for  some  time  he  made  futile  en- 
deavors to  gain  a  living  by  his  pen. 
It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1851  that  the 
first  important  event  of  his  life  occur- 
red. This  was  the  appointment  as 
director  of  the  National  Theatre 
which  had  recently  been  established 
by  Ole  Bull  at  Bergen.  This  position 
he  relinquished  in  1857,  to  assume  the 
directorship  of  the  Norwegian  Theatre 
at  Christiania.  In  1852  Ibsen  had 
paid  a  fruitful  visit  to  Denmark  and 
to  Germany,  and  during  the  period 
of  his  practical  connection  with  the 
stage  he  h€ui  not  only  gained  that  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  theatrical 
requirements  without  which  no  poet 
can  ever  become  a  playwright,  but  he 
had  exercised  himself  in  what  was 
perhaps  little  more  than  joiuneyman- 
work  for  the  boards  of  his  theatre — 
journeyman-work  which  was  still 
further  training  him  for  his  great 
dramatic  achievements  of  the  futura 
About  the  time  of  his  removal  to 
Christiania,  to  assume  the  post  va- 
cated by  his  friend  Bjomson,  Ibsen 
married  Susanna  Thoresen,  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  Bergen. 
In  1864  he  left  Norway  and  went  to 
Uve  at  Rome,  which  he  quitted  in 
1868  for  Dresden.  He  has  since  lived 
at  Mimich,  Ischia,  Monaco,  and  other 
places,  never,  I  believe,  revisiting  his 
native  country  till  three  years  sinca 
The  exile  was  voluntary,  but  it  was 
doubtless  Ibsen's  fate  to  know  him- 
self a  prophet  without  honor  in  his 
own  country  and  among  his  own  kin. 
Ibsen's  dramatic  career  has  been 
curiously  regular  in  its  course  and 
development ;  so  that  a  chronological 
list  of  his  works  presents  an  orderly 
view  of  the  various  styles  which  di- 
vide it  into  groups.  First  come  the 
historical  plays,  interesting  and  effec- 
tive in  their  way,  but  of  comparative- 
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ly  little  moment  in  a  consideration 
of  Ibsen's  position  as  a  writer.  These 
are:  'Catilina/  1850;  *Fru  Ingertil 
Ostraat '  (Dame  Inger  of  Os  raat), 
1856 ; '  Qildet  paa  Solhaug '  (The  Feast 
at  Solhaug),  1855 ;  'HeermsBndene  paa 
Helgoland '  (The  Warriors  at  Helgo- 
land), 1858;  'Kongs-emneme*  (The 
Pretenders),  1864;  'Kaiser  og  Gal- 
ilseer'  (Emperor  and  Galilean),  begun 
in  Norway,  but  not  finished  till  1873. 
The  second  group  consists  of  three 
dramatic  poems,  '  Kjaerlighedens 
Eomedie'  (Love's  Comedy),  1862; 
*  Brand,'  1866 ;  and  'Peer  Gynt,'  1867. 
It  is  in  these  fantastic  romances  in 
verse,  full  of  wild  imagination,  and 
more  characteristically  northern  than 
any  other  of  his  works,  that  we  see 
Ibsen  the  poet.  Their  special  kind  of 
poetry — a  homely  strangeness,  a 
pathos  which  comes  out  of  near  and 
remote  elements,  a  humor  which  is 
grotesque  and,  like  all  really  poet- 
ical humor,  only  just  over  the  edge 
of  tragedy — is  a  plant  which  could 
grow  only  on  Scandinavian  soil. 
Some  passages  of  Miss  Schreiner's 
wonderful  romance, '  The  Story  of  an 
African  Farm,'  could  alone,  it  seems 
to  me,  of  anything  in  English  g^ve 
some  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  style. 
Perhaps  in  the  future,  as  Mr.  EUis 
hints,  'Brand'  and  'Peer  Gynt' will 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
of  Ibsen's  works.  At  present,  certain- 
ly, it  is  by  his  social  dramas  that  Ibsen 
is  best  known ;  it  is  by  these  that  he 
has  gained  his  European  reputation ; 
it  is  by  these,  we  are  told,  that  he 
wishes  to  be  remembered.  They  are 
his  latest  work,  the  deliberate  work 
of  his  maturity;  they  are  what  we 
might  call  his  'message.'  It  is  of 
these,  then,  that  I  shall  speak  here, 
and  I  shall  confine  myself  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  plays  now  accessible 
to  the  English  reader.  The  social 
dramas  are  seven  in  niunber:  'De 
Unges  Forbund '  (The  Young  Men's 


League),  1869 ;  '  Samf undets  Stotter ' 
(The  Hilars  of  Society),  1877; 'Et 
Dukkehiem'(A  Doll's  House),  1879; 
'Gengangere'  (Ghosts)'  1881;  'En 
Folkefiende '  (An  Enemy  of  Society), 
188'2;  'Vildanen'  (The  Wild  Duck), 
1884 ;  and  *  Rosmershohi,'  1886.  The 
plays  which  Mr.  Ellis  gives  in  his  vol- 
ume are  'The  Pillars  of  Society,' 
'Ghosts,'  and  'An  Enemy  of  the 
People.'  Besides  these  (which  are 
admirably  translated — ^the  first  by 
Mr.  William  Archer,  who  has  also  re- 
vised Miss  Lord's  translation  of 
'Ghosts,'  and  the  third  by  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Marx  Ave'ing)  there  is  a  version, 
somewhat  less  successful, of  'A  DoU's 
House,'  published  by  Miss  Lord  in 
1822  under  the  title  of '  Nora.' 

The  art  of  Ibsen  in  his  social  dramas 
is  of  that  essentially  modern  kind 
which  is  not  content  with  holding  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,  but  desires  to 
drive  in  certain  reformatory  ideas 
over  and  above  the  impression  con- 
veyed by  an  impartial  reflection  of 
life.  Indeed,  art  such  as  Ibsen's  is 
never  impartial,  and  yet,  if  it  be  art  at 
all,  it  is  precisely  in  its  reflection  of  hf  e 
that  almost  the  whole  of  its  value 
lies.  Ibsen  is  passionately  in  earnest ; 
he  hates  the  false  and  loves  the  true 
more  warmly  than  a  mere  artist  finds 
it  needful  to  do ;  and  it  is  with  a  de- 
hberate  purpose  that  he  takes  up 
his  pen.  But  the  power  of  his  work 
— the  justification,  and  the  only  ar- 
tistic justification,  of  such  a  line  of 
work — is  in  this,  that  his  purpose 
thrusts  him  of  itself  into  the  very 
midst  of  humanity,  forces  him  to 
know  men  and  women  as  they  are, 
to  describe  them  as  they  are,  and 
thus  to  base  his  art  on  the  only  un- 
shifting  basis.  The  very  passion 
which  moves  him  serves  S  sharpen 
the  outline  of  the  characters  who 
move,  types  yet  never  abstractions 
—rather  Uving  men  and  women  who 
reflect   ideas — across   the   stage  on 
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which  they  appear  so  much  at  home. 
Ibsen's  grip  on  his  subject-matter  is 
prodigious,  and  his  subject-matter  is 
modem  life — life  and  the  abuses  of 
lite.  To  read  one  of  his  plays  is  to 
pass  an  hour  in  a  centre  of  existence 
— in  a  great  city,  where  the  crowds 
have  their  passions  and  agitations, 
or,  better  still,  in  some  small  place,  a 
selected  co  ner  out  of  all  this  bustle, 
in  which  the  action,  more  circumscrib- 
ed can  be  concentrated,  and  thus 
strike  home  with  a  deeper  intensity. 
The  action  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
his  dramas, '  Ghosts,'  takes  place  in  a 
country  house  by  one  of  the  western 
fjords  during  the  hours  of  a  single 
day  from  noon  to  sunset ;  but  in  its 
scope  it  embraces  humanity,  and 
speaks  to  universal  nature.  Here 
again  the  '  purpose '  with  which  he 
writes  justifies  itself:  it  is  because  he 
has  a  purpose — because,  that  is,  he  is 
a  thinker  who  goes  right  down  to 
Nature,  who  weighs,  and  finds  want- 
ing, a  society  which  does  not  grow 
out  of  that  one  true  soil — that  his  art 
becomes  universal:  his  purpose  is  the 
Kfe-blood  of  his  art 

Ibsen's  'purpose,'  in  these  social 
dramas,  is  nothing  narrow  or  fanatic ; 
it  cannot  be  too  distinctly  said  that 
he  is  not  a  vendor  of  nostrums,  phil- 
anthropic or  other,  nor  that  terrible 
being,  a  man  of  one  idea.  His  satire 
plays  freely  on  every  angle  of  that 
great  mass  of  conventions  which  we 
call  society;  it  is  now  political,  as  in 
*  The  Young  Men's  League,'  now  pure- 
ly social,  as  in  '  The  Pillars  of  Society;' 
he  can  even  seem  to  satirize  himself, 
as  in  'The  Wild  Duck.'  His  funda- 
mental demand  is  for  individual  liber- 
ty ;  he  would  have  men  live  accord- 
ing to  natiu*e,  and  he  can  conceive 
of  a  re€tsonable  society  only  as  an 
organization  founded  on  the  truth  of 
things,  and  bound  together  by  sincer- 
ity. *  To  revolutionize  people's  minds,' 
as  he  himself  has  said, '  that  is  the 


one  thing  that  avails.'  Thus  his 
plays  are  no  party-pamphlets,  but  a 
gospel  of  real  light:  they  illuminate, 
they  do  not  merely  argue.  Nor  is 
Ibsen  an  idealist  in  the  contemptu- 
ous sense  which  people  often  give  to 
the  word — an  unpractical  visionary. 
He  is  directly  and  steadily  practical, 
full  of  common  sense,  shrewdness, 
attention  to  fact,  to  detail.  He  can 
found  a  play  on  a  sanitary  question; 
nothing  is  trivial,  common,  iminter- 
esting  to  himu  And  he  has  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions — abundance  of 
courage,  or  he  would  never  have 
written  '  Ghosts.'  What  his  pet  ideas 
may  be  in  political  matters,  in  what 
is  properly  called  party  politics,  the 
only  kind  of  politics  which  the  ordi- 
nary mind  seems  able  to  conceive,  I 
neither  know  nor  care  to  know.  I 
am  not  aware,  even  after  reading 
'A  Doll's  House,'  in  which  the  woman 
question  is  treated  with  so  firm  a 
grasp,  so  broad  a  comprehension,  if 
he  is  of  the  opinion,  like  Miss  Cobbe, 
that  female  suffrage  is  the  paradise 
of  woman's  progress.  But  I  do  know 
that  for  sane  and  suggestive  treat- 
ment of  social  questions;  for  clear 
light  upon  difficult  ways,  straight 
speech  on  shrouded  topics ;  for  satire 
which  is  cruel  and  healing  as  the 
burning  iron  that  cauterizes  a  wound ; 
for  earnestness  that  is  never  without 
judgment,  sincerity  that  is  never 
without  tact;  for  the  qualities  that 
make  a  social  drama  helpful  and  illu- 
minating, the  work  of  Ibsen  is  pre- 
eminent, and  in  these  days  unique. 

But  Ibsen  is  not  only  a  great  think- 
er, he  is  a  great  artist.  Nothing 
shows  us  better  than  Ibsen's  social 
dramas  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
realism— a  word  which  has  unhappily 
come  to  be  associated  with  pictures 
of  life  which  are  necessarily  sordid, 
frequently  unclean.  The  connection 
between  the  realistic  and  the  abomi- 
nable is  a  question  I  have  never  been 
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able  to  fathom.  Realism  is  a  picture 
of  life  as  it  really  is,  and  in  life  as  it 
really  is  the  element  of  grossness  is 
only  one  of  many  elements.  Ibsen's 
realism  stifles  nothing;  it  is  dar- 
ing to  discuss  matters  over  which 
society  draws  a  veil,  but  it  is  never 
gross,  never  unhealthy,  it  *sees  life 
steadily,  and  sees  it  whola'  Ibsen 
paints  ordinary  life ;  his  ptK)ple  are 
<if  I  may  speak  in  terms  of  another 
nationality)  the  people  one  meets  in 
the  City,  one's  lawyer,  one's  banker, 
the  men  one  hears  discussing  stocks 
and  shares,  business  people ;  or,  again, 
the  officials  of  a  country  town,  the 
clergyman,  the  ladies  who  work  for 
charitable  institutions,  the  doctor,  the 
newspaper  editor,  the  printer.  All 
these  people  meet,  talk  over  their  own 
affairs,  speak  of  their  business,  go  to 
and  fro,  just  as  if  they  were  really 
living  their  parts  Every  character 
down  to  the  merest  '  walking  gentle- 
man,' is  carefully  finished;  we  get 
from  all  the  same  impression  of  real- 
ity. It  is  life,  and  yet  life  from  a 
point  of  view  which  is  not  the  point 
of  view  of  the  crowd.  Everywhere 
there  is  a  deep  undercurrent  of  irony, 
and  irony  is  the  judgment  of  an  out- 
side observer,  who  is  not  in  the  throng. 
So  cutting  is  the  irony,  that  Ibsen's 
plays  would  be  terrible  reading  for 
theBdrlunds  and  Helmers  andBer- 
nicks  of  society  if  one  could  only  hope 
in  them  so  much  inner  light  as  would 
suffice  to  show  them  themselves. 
That  is  what  I  am  a  Uttle  doubtful 
about ;  however,  Ibsen's  irony  though 
cutting,  is  so  moderate,  so  sing^ularly 
free  from  the  exaggeration  of  caricar 
ture,  that  I  have  good  hope  it  may 
be  so.  And,  indeed,  conventional 
people  everywhere  hate  Ibsen — ^be- 
cause they  fear  him ;  he  shocks  them 
— ^because  he  tells  the  inconvenient 
truths.  A  caricaturist  is  never  fear- 
ed, but  in  Ibsen  you  never  lose  the 
esson  in  the   laugh.     His  style  is 


precision  itself ;  in  the  dialogue  there 
is  scarcely  a  meta  phor.  Energy,  con- 
ciseness, and  exactitude  are  the  qual- 
ities by  which  his  style  rises  through 
its  simplicity  to  the  finest  literary  art 
The  secret  of  this  style  lies  in  the 
precision  with  which  every  word  is 
always  used,  and  no  mora  Ibsen's 
dialogue  is  our  everyday  talk  pruned 
of  its  waste — not  pruned  so  as  to  lose 
any  of  the  sap  of  life,  for  his  art  shows 
itself  nowhere  keener  than  in  a  cun- 
ning use  of  broken  sentences,  inter- 
jections and  interruptions,  apparent 
trivialities  and  casualities.  Nowhere 
does  there  seem  to  be  any  sacrifice 
of  nature  for  literary  effect;  there 
is  no  word-brilliance,  no  display ;  and 
here,  as  always,  the  restraint  of  the 
true  artist  is  justified  by  the  finer  art 
of  the  result 

In  the  construction  of  his  plays,  as 
in  the  management  of  his  dialogue, 
Ibsen  works  by  simplicity,  rapidity, 
and  concision.  The  plot  is  always 
elaborately  woven,  with  a  care  which 
is  directed  to  the  clear  presentment 
of  a  sometimes  rather  complex  net- 
work of  action.  There  is  often  an 
underplot,  worked  into  the  very  stuff 
of  the  main  action,  and  contributing 
to  its  development  But  in  the  final 
result  all  is  clear  and  undistracted ; 
the  impression  is  singla  In  'The 
Yoimg  Men's  League'  the  action 
centres  in  a  poUtical  pretender, 
Stensgaard ;  he  rises  and  falls,  through 
the  course  of  the  vivacious  comedy, 
steadily  pushing  his  way  onward  to- 
ward the  prize  that  will  one  day 
crown  his  determined  seeking  of  it 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  Ibsen  expresses 
his  distrust  of  '  compact  majorities ;' 
his  profound  distrust  of  a  sounding 
progress  wh'ch  does  not  begin  from 
within.  In  'The  Pillars  of  Society,' 
the  sweep  of  the  satire,  like  the 
course  of  the  action,  is  more  exten- 
sive. It  falls  on  the  conventions,  small 
and  great,  which  are  the '  pillars  *  of  a 
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rotten  society,  touching  now  here, 
now  there— the  tattle  of  the  ladies  at 
their  sewing-meeting,  the  barbarous 
inhumanity  of  the  shipowner  who 
sends  out  unworthy  ships,  finally  and 
most  forcibly  the  foundation  of  lies, 
domestic  and  social,  on  which  the 
apparent  success  of  Consul  Bemick 
has  been  built  The  play  is  not  all 
gloom,  for  it  traces  the  moral  regen- 
eration of  man  who  is  manly  enough 
to  rise  through  confession  to  a  spirit- 
ual victory — ^a  regeneration  brought 
about  through  the  agency  of  a  woman: 
in  Ibsen,  as  in  Shakspere,  in  Scott,  in 
QeoTge  Meredith,  the  heroes  are 
women. 

•A  Doll's  House —with  'Ghosts '  the 
finest  and  most  impressive  of  Ibsen's 
social  dramas,  and  certainly  altogeth- 
er the  most  charming,  quite  the  most 
perfect — is  an  utterance  on  the  mar- 
riage question.  The  portrait  of  Nora 
is  the  most  wonderful  piece  of  char- 
acter-drawing that  Ibsen  has  ever 
done,  and  Nora  herself  is  the  most 
charming  creatiu'e  conceivabla  In 
the  three  days  in  which  the  action 
passes  she  develops  from  a  child  to  a 
woman ;  a  series  of  events — whose 
rapid  and  inevitable  march,  the  en- 
croaching or  the  fate  that  lies  in  our 
deeds  and  us,  almost  suspends  the 
breath  in  the  sympathy  of  pity  and 
terror— brings  her  face  to  face  with 
immense  issues:  for  the  first  time 
she  sees  things  in  their  true  hght,  for 
the  first  time  she  speaks  seriously 
with  her  husband,  and  the  step  she 
takes  is  taken  with  clear  conviction 
and  in  full  seriousness.  Her  story  is 
a  protest  against  that  fatally  false 
view  of  women  which  turns  marriage, 
only  too  often,  into  a  bargain  between 
a  beautiful  slave  and  a  kind  slave- 
owner. In  Helmer  we  see  the  man 
who  builds  a  *  doll's  house*  for  his 
wife,  worshipping  her  as  his  idol,  if 
you  will,  but  with  a  chivalry  which 
is  but  the  softer  side  of  contempt. 


He  is  the  normal  man,  and  Nora  is 
the  normal  woman  trained  in  exquis- 
ite ignorance  of  life,  in  delicate  seclu- 
sion from  facts,  to  become  the  dear- 
est possession,  but  a  possession,  a 
property,  of  that  superior  being  the 
normal  man.  When  at  last  her 
awakening  comes  she  cries  to  her 
husband,  with  a  strange  shiver  of 
recollection:  'Torvald,  in  that  mo- 
ment it  became  cle€kr  to  me  that  I 
had  been  living  here  all  these  years 
with  a  strange  man,  and  had  borne 
him  three  children.'  The  conscious- 
ness overwhelms  her  that  the  mar- 
riage is  no  marriage,  tlutt  she  is  no 
fit  wife  for  her  husband,  nor  he  a  fit 
husband  for  her,  that  she  is  not  fit  to 
be  the  mother  of  her  children.  And 
she  leaves  hinti,  only  to  return,  if  that 
should  ever  be,  when  their  living 
together  will  be  a  true  miarriage. 

*  Ghosts/  with  which  I  compared 
*  A  Doll's  House,'  for  its  concentrated 
power,  has  none  of  the  charm,  none 
of  the  variety,  of  that  play.  Its  sub- 
ject is  the  most  sombre  of  all  that 
Ibsen  has  essayed,  and,  Uke  'A  Doll's 
House,'  it  has  roused  a  violent  oppo- 
sition. It  is  a  tragedy  which  en- 
croaches as  far  as  art  can  well  go  in 
the  direction  of  physical  horror,  and 
the  prolonged  anguish  of  its  action  is 
unrelieved  by  even  a  momentary  ray 
of  really  cheerful  light  The  play 
shows,  in  its  few  intense  hours  of 
crisis,  the,  working  of  the  relentless 
law  of  heredity.  It  is  the  final 
triumph  of  natm*e  over  conventional- 
ity, and  Ibsen  has  not  spared  the  mo- 
rality of  conventional  suppression 
one  drop  of  the  bitter  cup.  The  play 
is  certainly  very  painful  reading,  but 
the  painfulness  is  justified,  from  the 
moral  point  of  view  by  the  '  purpose,' 
from  the  artistic  point  of  view  by  the 
unquestionable  power  of  it  I  know 
nothing  in  any  play  so  complete  in 
its  mastery  over  the  springs  of  horror 
and  sympathetic  suffering  as  the  last 
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scene,  the  expected  and  dreaded  cli- 
max—the final  flowering  of  the  latent 
germ  of  madness  in  the  innocent 
Oswald.  The  horror  of  *  The  Cenci ' 
is  less  dreadful  than  this. 

When  *  Ghosts '  came  out,  it  was  of 
course  honored  with  the  epithet  of 
immorality.      In    *An     Enemy    of 
Society/  a  play  which  appeared  in  the 
following  year,  it  is  supposed  that 
Ibsen   alludes   to  his  own   position 
among  his  countrymen  in  the  repre 
sentation  of  Dr.  Stockmann,  the  sober- 
ly heroic  doctor  who  dares  and  loses 
all  but  the  consciousness  of  duty  in  a 
fight  against  unconquerable  prejudice. 
The  position  in  which  Ibsen  places 
his  hero  is   dramatically   excellent, 
and  the  complications  give  the  finest 
opportunities  for   social  satire  and 
that   truthful    exhibition    of   social 
abuses  which  is  more  deadly  to  them 
than  any  satire.    The  whole  action 
is  full  of  life  and  bustle ;  one  scene, 
the  scene  of  the  public  meeting,  must 
have  immense  effect  on  the  stage: 
never  has  the  whole  aspect,  the  whole 
movement,  of  such  a  thing  been  so 
truthfully  and  so  brilUantly  put  on 
the  boards.    Here,  as  so  often  else- 
where, the  demand  of  Ibsen  is  for  the 
liberty  of  the  individual,  the  '  revolu- 
tionizing of  people's  minds.*    In  *The 
Wild  Duck,'  a  play  of  inferior  quality, 
the  satire  seems  to  turn  round  upon 
the  satirist :  its  exposure  of  the  un- 
ballasted idealist  does  but  show  how 
*  steadily '  Ibsen  sees  life,  and  how  he 
'sees  it  whole.'    *Rosmersholm,*  the 
latest  and  not  the  least  of  Ibsen's 
plays,  is,  unlike  the  others,  primarily 
a  drama  of  passion.  It  had  something 
of  the  individual  intensity  of  Brown- 
ing, and  like  one  of  Browning's  finest 
works  it  might  have  been  called 'A 
Soul's    Tragedy.'      For    a   moment 
society  is  forgotten  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  human  soul. 

Ibsen's  art,  to  return  to  our  start- 
ing-point, is  the  art  of  a  renovator,  a 


satirist;  'his  work  throughout,'  as 
Mr.  Ellis  well  says  in  the  powerful 
and  thoughtful  introduction  to  which 
I  have  before  referred, '  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  great  soul  crushed  by  the 
weight  of  an  antagonistic  social  en- 
vironment into  utterance  that  has 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  the 
most  revolutionary  of  modem  writ- 
ers.* Such  a  writer  is  not  to  be  weigh- 
ed as  we  weigh  the  impersonal  liter- 
ary artist  to  whom  all  nature  is  a 
mere  sketching-ground,  and  men  and 
women  but  models.  He  demands 
of  us  other  standards,  and  we  must, 
if  we  would  do  him  justice,  view  him 
as  he  would  have  himself  r^arded 
This  is  what  I  have  tried  to  do  in  the 
foregoing  pages. 

Arthur  Symons. 
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AMOJR  IN  EXTREMIS. 

"  *  Say,  hast  thou  lied  ? '  And  •  I  have  lied 
To  God  and  her/  be  said,  and  died." 

R.  Browning  {Ccunt  Qignumdy 

Lord,  1  have  sinn'd;  yet  )?rant  me  xraoe 
Once  more  again  to  behold  her  face, 
Ere  I  go  to  mine  own  appointed  place. 

Loitl,  I  had  vowed  to  fight  for  Thee  there. 
Where  Paynims  are  holding  Jerusalem  fair. 
That  Christian  men  might  kneel  in  prayer 

Before  the  place  where  Thou,  Lord,  didst  lie* 
Upon  the  spot  where  Thou,  Lord,  didst  die. 
And  gave  up  the  ghost  with  that  bitter  cry. 

Yet  for  my  vow  is  there  nought  to  show, 
I  broke  no  lance  with  the  heathen  foe. 
Lord,  I  have  lied  unto  Thee,  I  know. 

Lied,  because  a  woman  was  fair. 

And  the  sun  shone  warm  on  her  golden  hair. 

Ah,  but  her  beauty  was  passing  rare  I 

Blame  her  not,  Lord,  for  the  sin  was  mine. 
She  had  not  sworn  to  fight  for  Thy  shrine, 
Let  me  drink  of  the  cup  that  is  bitter  as  brine. 

But  Lord,  if  I  ever  found  grace  in  Thy  sight, 
I^et  no  drop  from  that  cup  dim  the  gold  so  bright 
Of  her  hair;  which  drew  me  away  from  the  light. 

I  mid  the  lost  on  the  Judgment  day 

Must  go  to  my  place;  yet  to  Thee,  Lord,  I  pray, 

That  Thou  will  have  mercy  on  her  alway. 

Florence  Peacock. 
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ROGERS  AND  HIS  GONTEM- 
FORARIES. 

*Kosers  and  his  Contemporaries.'    By  W.  I*. 
Clayden.    2  vols.    London:  Smith,  Elder  &  Go. 

1880. 

Mr.  Clayden  may,  we  think,  look 
upon  his  now  completed  biography 
of  Rogers  with  considerably  more 
satisfaction  than  some  recent  bi- 
ographers are  entitled  to  feel.  Like 
the  former  volume  of  'Early  Life,' 
but  in  much  fuller  measure  and  with 
far  more  interesting  subjects,  this 
book  not  only  collects  all  the  most 
valuable  part  of  what  bad  previously 
been  known  about  its  subject,  but 
adds  a  very  great  deal  of  new  mat- 

That  this  new  matter,  which  has,  as 
we  gather  from  Mr.  Clayden,  been 
put  in  more  than  one  instance  at  the 
service  of  previous  biographers  of 
other  people,  shoiild  not  have  been 
more  fully  drawn  upon  is  sometimes 
surprising,  but  not  perhaps  quite  so 
surprising  as  Mr.  Clayden  seems  to 
think.  For  instance,  Wordsworth's 
nephew  and  biographer  may  have  had 
good  reasons  for  not  printing  fully 
the  valuable  series  of  Wordsworth's 
letters  here  given.  For  these  letters 
exhibit  the  poet  of  Rydal,  not  indeed 
in  a  new  light,  but  certainly  not  in  a 
very  favorable  one,  as  an  ungracious 
critic  of  others,  eaten  up  with  self-es- 
teem, as  troublesome  about  his  mat- 
ters, and  with  much  less  reason,  as 
poor  Mephibosheth,  and  not  above 
something  rather  Uke  begging.  It  is 
rather  curious,  by  the  way,  that,  de- 
spite the  persistent  cry  about  Roger's 
"ill-nature,"  people  seem  to  have 
written  to  him  with  rather  unusual 
freedom  and  self -re  velation,  a  circum- 
stance telling  in  his  favor  certainly, 
if  not  always  in  theirs. 

Mr.  Clayden  makes  a  brave  fight 
for  his  hero  and  connection  in  this  ill- 
nature  question,  and  we  do  not  think 
that  he  is  wholly  imsuccessfuL    Cer- 


tainly the  victim  of  Byron's  ferocious 
and  treacherous  lampoon  (which  we 
think  that  Mr.  Clayden  is  both  cour- 
ageous and  charitable  in  trying  to 
pass  oflf  as  only  Byron's  fun)  does  not 
suffer  from  that  lampoon  so  much  as 
Byron  himself.  It  is  also  perfectly 
true,  as  Mr.  Clayden  urges,  that  much 
of  the  imfavorable  ana  respecting 
Rogers  are  due  either  to  the  deliberate 
Sreintement  of  Theodore  Hook,  or  to 
the  gossip  of  certain  awkward,  if  not 
exactly  malevolent,  persons  who,  like 
Dyce,  Lady  Morgan,  and  even  Lady 
Dufferin  and  Mr.  Hay  ward  to  some 
extent,  knew  him  chiefly  in  his  later 
days  when  he  was  first  a  little  and 
later  much  "failed."  Yet  that  there 
must  have  been  an  unpleasantness 
about  Rogers  which  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied or  explained  away  by  jealousy 
of  his  singular  good  fortune,  and  by 
other  accidents  of  his  long  life,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  Mr.  Clayden's 
book,  though  it  suppUes  us  with  am- 
ple facts,  does  not  enter  on  the  cu- 
rious question  on  the  other  side,  why 
Rogers  was  so  extraordinarily  culti- 
vated and  esteemed,  especiaUy  as  a 
poet,  by  his  contemporaries.  His 
case  is  a  very  peculiar  one.  Although 
well  to  do,  he  never  was  an  extreme- 
ly rich  man;  though  respectably,  he 
was  by  no  means  highly,  connected ; 
he  never  at  any  time,  for  all  his  fa- 
miliarity with  great  men,  disposed  of 
much  official  patronage  (some  of  the 
most  creditable  letters  here  show  how 
long  and  how  vainly  for  long  he  had 
to  plead  even  such  a  case  of  clear 
desert  and  hardship  as  'Dante' 
Cary 's).  Even  his  ability  was  not  ex- 
traordinary. The  singular  delusion 
which  prevailed  so  long  about  his 
very  creditable,  but  hardly  in  the 
least  poetic,  verse  has  now,  it  may 
be  supposed,  finally  disappeared ;  for 
even  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  a  friend,  a 
generov«i  critic,  and  to  some  extent 
of  the  e^Yie  school  himself,  had,  writ- 
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ing  about  it  so  lately  as  eight  years 
ago,  little  that  was  not  apologetic  to 
say.  His  best  sayings  derive  all  their 
merit  of  substance  from  an  ill-nature 
that  borders  upon  rudeness,  and  of 
form  from  persistent  and  assiduous 
practica  Lastly,  he  had  absolutely 
none  of  those  advantages  of  education 
and  consequent  early  acquaintance- 
ship which  count  for  so  much.  But 
Rogers  imited  in  a  very  singular  de- 
gree those  advantages  of  relative  po- 
sition which  are  collectively  and 
vaguely  called  ''luck,"  and  as  such, 
vainly  sighed  after  by  one  set  of  fools 
and  as  vainly  denied  or  poohpoohed 
by  another^  He  was  not  as  we  have 
said,  a  very  rich  man,  but  he  was 
much  richer  than  most  men  of  letters. 
He  was  not  an  extraordinarily  bril- 
hant  man,  but  he  was  much  cleverer 
than  most  men  of  wealth.  He  was  a 
man  of  leisure,  but  he  had  passed 
through  a  serious  business  training 
which  had  both  qualified  him  to  en- 
joy ieisure  and  given  him  some  rem- 
nants of  occupation  to  diversify  it. 
He  had  a  great  many  tastes,  and  he 
cultivated  them  all  sedulously,  not 
letting  any  one  get  the  mastery  of 
Hinri  Even  his  poetry  had  this  same 
singular  luck  of  time  and  place.  He 
was  not  a  great  poet,  hardly  a  poet 
at  alL  But  he  was  a  Homer,  or  at 
least  a  Virgil,  compared  to  Hayley 
and  Pye,  and,  moreover,  having  not 
merely  means,  but  moyens,  he  set 
them  all  to  work  to  the  business  of 
being  half-patron,  half-comrade  to 
writing  fellows,  haXi-protege,  half -equal 
of  society.  And  he  had  his  reward 
in  the  way  in  which,  it  is  said  by 
some  parcel-optimists,  a  vckSLn.  always 
does  have  his  reward  when  he  deter- 
minedly and  unweariedly  wishes  and 
works  for  some  one  thing. 

The  majority  of  readers,  however, 
will  probaoly  not  trouble  themselves 
much  about  the  philosophy  of  Rogers's 
career,  and  Mr.  Clayden  himself  has 


not  forced  it  on  their  attention. 
What  the  book  will  be  read  for,  and 
deserves  to  be  read  for,  is  its  immense 
abundance  of  detail  about  all  sorts  of 
interesting  things  and  people.  We 
begin  it,  or  almost  begin  it,  ivith  a  let- 
ter from  "Picturesque"  Gilpin,  who 
carries  us  far  back  into  the  middle, 
if  not  to  the  early,  eighteenth  century 
and  we  do  not  quite  end  it  with  a 
picture  of  Lord  Tennyson  trying  on, 
as  the  newly  made  Laureate,  that 
celebrated  Court  suit  of  Rogers's 
which  had  already  been  stretched  to 
fit  Wordsworth  in  the  same  capacity 
and  which  might,  if  Rogers  himself 
had  had  a  little  less  good  sense,  have 
actually  belonged  to  one  Poet 
Laureate  as  well  as  being  worn  by 
two. 

Between  these  the  most  curious 
collection  of  personages  presents  it- 
self, not  absolutely  for  the  first  time,, 
but  generally  so,  in  Mr.  Clayden's 
pages.  Moor's  and  Crabbe's  Diaries, 
as  well  as  other  books  of  the  same 
kind,  have  been  drawn  upon  to  com- 
plete the  record:  but  the  staple  of 
news  is  unpublished  At  one  time  it 
is  Wordsworth  varying  a  published 
dictum  of  his  by  a  declaration  (by  no 
means  unjustified)  that  Crabbe's  verse 
is  not  poetry  at  all,  but  a  mere  state- 
ment of  facts;  or  high  sniffing  at 
Jeffrey's  declaration  in  the  Edinburgh 
that  Rogers  and  Campbell  are  the 
only  living  bards  whose  laurels  are 
unwithered  This  is  an  impleasant 
passage,  not  because  of  "W.  W's" 
wrath — which  was  natural — but  be- 
cause he  insinuates  that  Campbell  is 
not  worthy  to  be  coupled  with  his 
correspondent,  which  even  he,  rigid 
and  awkward  as  were  his  canons  of 
poetry,  must  have  known  to  be- 
something  that  we  had  rather  not 
mention  in  connection  with  the  author 
of  the  Ode  on  Immortality.  Camp- 
bell perhaps  is  not  a  great  poet ;  but 
there  is   more  poetry  in  a  line  of 
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'Hohenlinden'or  *The  Battle  of  the 
Baltic 'than  in  all  Rogers's  works. 
And  it  will  always  be  to  Rogers's 
credit  that,  while  in  many  ways 
Campbell  was  a  closer  rival  of  his 
than  any  other  of  his  contemporaries 
he  constantly  defended  and  befriend- 
ed him;  though,  with  the  joint  in- 
stincts of  a  rich  man,  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  a  man  of  sense,  he  did  more 
than  once  denoimce  Campbell's  slee  ve- 
lessness  and  indolenca  One  of  the 
pleasantest  stories  about  Rogers 
(which  Mr.  Clayden  duly  quotes)  is 
Campbell's  defence  (literally  justified 
by  his  own  experience,  and  therefore 
all  the  nobler)  of  his  friend.  Some 
one  said  that  Rogers  was  always 
speaking  evil  of  his  acquaintances. 
"Is  he?"  said  Campbell  "Borrow 
five  pounds  of  him,  and  he  will  never 
say  anything  unkind  of  you  till  you 
try  to  pay  it  back."  That  is  good— 
as  good  almost  as  the  very  different 
story  which  Mr.  Clayden  tells,  not  in 
its  best  form  we  think,  and  of  a  dif- 
ferent person  from  the  p^^rson  of 
whom  we  have  heard  it  told.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Clayden's  version,  Lady 
Davy  said  one  day  across  a  dinner- 
table,  "Mr.  Rogers,  I  am  sure  you  are 
talking  about  me."  "Lady  Davy," 
replied  he,  "I  pass  my  life  in  defend- 
ing you."  This  is  not  very  pointed. 
The  other  version  has  it  that  the  late 
Mrs.  Procter  said  to  Rogers,  "Mr. 
Rogers,  I  hear  you  have  been  attack- 
ing me."  "Attacking  you,  my  dear 
lady  I  Why,  I  pass  my  life  in  defend- 
ing yoiL"    That  has  point  enough. 

If  Rogers,  however,  had  an  evil 
tongue,  he  achieved  not  the  least 
difficult  or  uncommon  of  the  beati- 
tudes by  being  a  famous  peacemaker 
in  others'  quarrels.  That  he  was  the 
chief  agent  in  composing  the  quarrel 
in  which  figures  "Little's  leadless 
pistol"  (which  by  the  way,  was  not 
leadless,  though  Jeffrey's  was)  may 
be  well  known ;  but  it  is  not  so  well 


known  that,  according  to  at  least  one 
account,  he  suppressed  a  remark  of 
the  military  arbitrator  called  in,  that 
^^Mr,  Jeffrey  was  not  called  on  to  go 
out  again,"  which,  if  he  repeated  to 
Moore,  would  pretty  certainly  have 
brought  on  a  fresh  challenge.  Per- 
haps the  wittiest  thing  in  the  two 
volumes  is  Lord  Howden's.  Writing 
to  Rogers,  he  says,  which  is  true 
enough  still,  that  the  hatred  of  the 
French  for  England  is  inexting^isha- 
bla"  It  is  inextinguishable  for  one  rea- 
son that  must  always  exist.  Not  our 
burning  of  the 'Pucelle,'  not  Water- 
loo, not  the  incarnation  of  Bonaparte 
— these  things  may  be  f  oi^gotten — but 
because  we  prevent  France  from  be- 
ing the  first  nation  in  the  world." 
Any  Frenchman  would  give  his  ears 
to  have  said  that,  and  there  is  a  pla- 
cidity of  audacity  about  it  which  no 
Frenchman  could  reach.  The  most 
instructive  and  valuable  is  Rogers's 
statement  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton was  "the  most  sensible  man  go- 
ing." For,  though  Rogers's  Whiggism 
was  not  very  deep  or  well-argued,  it 
was  imcompromising,  and  quite  late 
in  life  he  (more  shame  to  him)  declar- 
ed that  he  had  never  wished  well  to 
the  English  arms.  The  most  comic, 
perhaps,  is  Fanny  Kemble's  history  of 
the  occasion  on  which  Rogers,  quite 
overcome  by  Wordsworth's  "  booing," 
exclaimed  in  genuine  bitterness  of 
soul,  "He  won*t  let  me  tell  my  story." 
And  the  most  novel  is  the  publication 
of  certain  memoranda  which  show 
that  Sheridan,  at  the  time  when  most 
of  his  biographers  have  professed 
themselves  utterly  unable  to  know 
how  he  made  a  living,  was  possessed 
of  by  no  means  inconsiderable  landed 
property  which  some  one  rented  at 
"near  $2,100  a  year."  Somebody 
ought  now  to  find  out  how  the  dram- 
atist-poUtician  managed  to  buy  this. 
A  book  of  this  kind,  however,  can 
only  be  reviewed  in  the  most  haphaz- 
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ard  manner,  because  of  the  multiplic- 
ity of  subjects  with  which  it  deals. 
It  is  rather  a  panorama  than  a  pic- 
ture. But  for  two  purposes  it  will 
always  be  valuable  and  interesting — 
that  of  reading  lazily  and  that  of  con- 
sulting diligently.  Rogers  knew  so 
many  people,  and  his  life  covered  so 
large  a  space  of  time,  that  few  cele- 
brated men  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
last  century  and  the  two  first  quar- 
ters of  this  failed  to  touch  him  in 
some  way  or  other.  Why  people 
thought  of  his  poetry  as  they  clearly 
did  think  will  long  remain  as  great  a 
mystery  as  Macaulay  confessed  it 
was  to  him.  But  why  he  was  in 
general  such  a  considerable  person  is 
not  difficult  to  find  out,  now  that  Mr. 
Clayden  has  placed  the  full  evidence 
before  us,  while  for  those  who  do  not 
care  about  evidence,  and  merely  care 
for  a  readable  book,  the  volumes  may 
be  almost  eqally  recommended. 


READING  UNIONS. 

"  Come  and  play  with  me,"  said  the 
boy  to  the  dog,  in  the  story.  But 
though  he  cried  "Dog,  dog,"  the 
Pharisaic  animal  pretended  that  he 
had  business.  Now,  everybody  knows 
that  it  is  really  dogs  who  are  anxious 
to  get  a  playfellow.  A  dog  notorious- 
ly cannot  even  go  for  a  walk  by  him- 
self. Though  he  is  growing  fat,  and 
regrets  it,  still  he  is  so  much  the  slave 
of  his  social  instincts  that  without 
company  walk  he  will  not.  It  ap- 
pears that  men  and  women  are  grow- 
ing as  much  the  serfs  of  society,  as 
unable  to  enjoy  themselves  by  them- 
selves, and  unencouraged  by  com- 
pany, as  the  dog  himself.  Were  it 
not  so,  women  and  men  could  surely 
read  books  without  joining  "Reading 
Unions."  Reading  is  a  solitary  pleas- 
ure. In  the  long  run  it  would  have 
been  far   better  for  Francesca  and 


Paolo  to  have  studied  the  tale  of 
Lancelot  by  themselves,  not  in  a 
Reading  Union  of  two.  But  people 
have  no  longer  the  lonely  fortitude  of 
study.  They  make  up  Uttle  clubs, 
and  pay  small  subscription,  and  actu- 
ally set  themselves  "papers,"  all  that 
they  may  push  themselves  into  the 
pleasures  of  study.  Their  consciences 
are  much  more  powerful  than  their 
innate  love  of  literature.  "  We  ougfu 
to  read,"  they  say,  and  they  bind 
themselves  to  read  half  an  hour  a 
day,  by  instalments;  and  so  they 
salve  their  consciences,  though  they 
can  hardly  learn  very  much.  To 
people  so  incapable  of  enjoyment 
from  letters  it  were  wise  to  say, "  Gto, 
and  pretend  to  read  no  more."  Read- 
ing is  really  not  a  solemn  religious  or 
moral  duty.  People  should  not  let 
themselves  be  morally  bullied  into 
pleasures  from  which  their  nature 
revolts.  They  will  never  take  pleas- 
ure in  books  if  they  are  not  made  in 
that  way.  And  if  kind  Nature  gave 
them  the  best  of  her  gifts,  the  power 
of  losing  themselves  and  forgetting 
their  sorrows  in  printed  dreams,  then 
nothing  will  prevent  them  from  read- 
ing. They  will  not  need  to  be  asked 
questions  and  to  be  set  "papers"  on 
authors — ^nay.  as  soon  as  study  be- 
comes a  matter  of  examination  they 
will  detest  it  They  will  only  study 
competitively  under  competition. 
Hence  the  blunder  of  schoolmasters 
who  set  boys  holiday  tasks  in  Shak- 
spere  and  Scott.  Tnis  is  the  way  to 
make  boys  hate  poetry  and  romance 
which  are  turned  into  lesson  books. 
They  would  not  read  Marryat  and 
Cooper  if  these  favorites  of  youths 
were  to  be  made  matter  for  "  papers  " 
and  "marks." 

Some  grown-up  folk  are  less  sensi- 
ble than  boys,  and  are  turning  what 
should  be  the  first  of  ment<al  pleasures 
into  a  labor  and  an  exercise.  They 
have  associated  themselves  into  the 
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"Wit  and  Wisdom  Beading  UnioD." 
They  pay  about  a  dollar  each,  they 
promise  to  read  the  books  which  the 
'^ Director"  appoints,  and  they  may 
drink  deUght  of  battle  with  their 
peers  in  a  competitive  examination. 
The  members  are  earnestly  advised 
never  to  read  without  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  a  note-book  in  hand.  Macaulay 
preferred  to  record  the  number  of 
times  the  heroine  fainted,  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  his  novel,  but  that,  to  be  sure, 
is  a  slovenly  practice.  Members  are 
to  send  abstracts  of  their  books  to 
the  much  suffering  Director,  whom 
we  would  be  understood  to  regard  as 
an  excellent  man,  but  one  likely  to 
become  acquainted  with  misfortune. 
He  will  have  to  read, "  I  think  Pelham 
a  sad  fop,"  and  similar  marginalia  by 
ladies  who  use  a  pencil  in  place  of  ''a 
most  observant  thumb."  As  no  prizes 
will  be  offered,  the  Unionists  must 
be  iilled  with  the  pure  love  of  being 
able  to  understand  people  who  talk 
about  books,  as  some  people  still  do. 
The  examination  papers,  it  may  be 
admitted,  would  "  floor  many  a  Lady 
Violet  Lebas.  "  What  do  you  under- 
stand by  transcendentaUsm  f "  What, 
indeed  t  Did  anybody  ever  understand 
it  at  allt  What  did  Thoreau  mean 
when  he  said,  "  I  love  a  broad  margin 
to  mf  Ufe"t  Probably  he  meant  no 
more  than  he  loved  leisure  and  loaf- 
ing, like  Carlyle's  lady  who  was  "so 
singular  in  her  taste  for  pleasure." 
"Am  I  not  partly  leaves  and  vegetct- 
ble  mould  myself?"  Mr.  Thoreau 
asked.  We  would  suggest  a  compar- 
ison with  Mr.  Pimch's  cabman.  "  You 
call  yourself  a  man,  why  IVe  seen  a 
better  man  made  out  of  (blank)  tea- 
leaves."  "*Our  whole  life  is  start- 
lingly  moral.'  Comment  upon  Thor- 
eau's  meaning!"  American  life  may 
be  startUngly  moral,  but  that  is  not 
the  precise  impression  made  on  Mr. 
Gladstone  by  a  distant  view  of  the 
Law  of  Divorce  in  a  few  States.  Then 


the  poor  reading  Unionist  is  asked 
what  mistakes  Mr.  Jefferies  made 
about  his  own  Uterary  powers.  Is  it 
not  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Eiilogy 
of  Mr.  Walter  Besant  f 

A  great  many  papers  might  be  set 
and  a  hard- worked  Director  may  be 
thankful  for  a  few  hints.  " '  *  Count 
Bobert  of  Paris "  is  not  the  author's 
best  but  it  is  better  than  any  novel 
that  has  been  written  since!'  Com- 
ment on  this,  naming  any  better 
novel  if  you  can."  "Examine  the 
metrical  system  of  Walt  Whitman, 
comparing  it  with  that  of  Pindar,  and 
mentioning  any  criticisms  by  Mr. 
Swinburne.  Can  you  account  for 
slight  variations  in  his  estimate?'^ 
"'Enter  Tasso  and  Sappho,  the  spirit 
father  and  mother,  or  guardians  of 
Edgar  Poe.'  In  what  play  does  this 
stage  direction  occur!"  "Who  was 
Jasper  Packlemerton ;  what  were  his 
last  words!"  "Whom  do  you  consid- 
er decidedly  the  worst  of  living  poets! 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer." 
"  Give  a  brief  abstract  of  the  squire's 
argument  in '  Robert  Elsmere.'  How 
would  you  have  dealt  with  it  if  you 
had  been  Robert!"  "Stetch  the  plot 
of  *  Sidonia  the  Sorceress,'  Do  you  de- 
tect any  analogies  with  *  Uncle 
Silas!'"  "Who  were  Sidonia,  M, 
Lecoq,  Cuff,  Frank  Berry,  Ripton 
Thompson,  Madam  Honor,  and  Sal- 
vation Yeo!"  These  are  a  few  ele- 
mentary questions  which  it  would  be 
quite  a  pleasure  to  answer.  But 
thousands  will  readily  occur,  and 
many  more  difficult  queries  might  be 
put  to  advanced  pupils.  Perhaps  the 
most  practical  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Union  is,  "  Embrace  every  seasonable 
opportunity  of  recommending  the 
Reading  Union  to  your  friends."  And 
why  should  there  not  be  a  Reading 
Union  for  children!  They  need  it 
almost  as  much  as  grown-up  people. 
"Give  details  of  the  mill  between 
Tom  Brown  and  The  Slogger.    What 
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was  the  Slogger's  surname  T "  **^  The 
tizzy  is  safe,  anyhow. '  What  philoso- 
pher said  this,  and  on  what  occasion  T 
^'Mephistophiles,  who  was  heT  De- 
scribe the  Triangular  Duel"  "Dis- 
cuss the  morality  of  Hop  o'  my 
Thumb,  defending,  if  possible,  his 
course  of  conduct"  "Who  has  im- 
peached it!"  "Account  for  the  suc- 
cess of  younger  brothers  in  fiction, 
giving  any  reason  for  supposing  that 
^Puss  in  Boots'  was  written  by  a 
nurse,  to  spite  the  older  ones."  "State 
TOur  views  of  Governesses,  and 
criticize  the  Theory  of  Gk>vemesses 
in  the  works  of  the  Miss  Brontes." 
Perhaps  this  last  is  rather  too  difficult 
for  beginners.  But  it  is  plain  that 
the  system  may  be  carried  oUt  to  any 
extent  Perhaps  it  will  not  make  many 
people  readers  who  were  not  readers 
before,  but  it  may  give  an  impulse  to 
the  sale  of  books,  and  that  will  be  an 
excellent  thing  for  authors.  More 
books  are  purchased  .than  read;  in- 
deed, em  author  is  only  successful 
when  it  becomes  generally  recogniz- 
ed that  his  works  are  the  right  things 
to  give  away.  According  to  a  news 
X)aper,  Mr.  dFladstone  and  Lord  Ban- 
dolph  Churchill  have  given  away 
fifty  copies  of  *  Little  Lord  Fauntle- 
roy.'  The  members  of  Reading 
Unions  will  have  to  be  kept  in  books 
by  their  friends  when  they  are  young, 
and  to  the  author,  as  long  as  the 
Union  buys  books,  it  does  not  mat- 
ter much  whether  the  Union  reads 
them  or  not.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  cherish  hopes  that  the  Union  will 
make  people  who  are  naturally  not 
readers  into  "bookworms."  The 
officer,  when  asked  if  he  had  seen 
Jft/ncA,  thanked  fortune  that  he  "was 
no  bookworm,"  and  persons  of  his 
kind  will  ever  be  the  majority.  Fifty 
thousand  will  always  remain  an 
enormous  sale  for  a  book  amid  all  the 
millions  of  our  population.  Real 
readers  are  a  tiny  remnant  of  man- 


kind,  but  any  one  with  a  superfluous 
half-dollar  may  become  a  book  buyer. 
However,  the  Union  means  well,  at 
least,  and  there  is  no  harm  in  wishing 
it  well.    Oood  wishes  hurt  nobody. 


REFERENCES  TO  8HAK8PERE 
AND  CHAUCER. 

I  find  the  following  referencences 
to  Shakspere  and  Chaucer  in  a  book 
entitled  'Caroloiades  Eedivivus;  or, 
the  War  and  Revolution  in  the  Time 
of  K  Charles  the  First  An  Heroick 
Poem.  By  a  Person  of  Honour.' 
Edward  Howard  is  the  "person  of 
honour,"  and  signs  his  name  to  the 
prefaca  The  first  edition  of  this 
poem  is  dated  1689,  mine  is  1696.  At 
p.  129  Howard  describes  the  dwelling 
of  a  certain  Polyaster,  "  a  denomina- 
tion under  which  is  here  described  a 
character  of  science  whose  then  abode 
near  Oxford's  confines  stood."  Poly- 
aster's  study  was  adorned  with  stat- 
ues of  eminent  mathematicians  and 
men  of  science;  Napier,  Briggs, 
Outred,  and  Hobbs  were  there,  whose 
merits  are  all  set  forth  at  length  in 
most  unmeritorious  verse.  Besides 
them  were  "  persons  whom  the  muses 
did  renown,"  powerful  sons  of  Phoe- 
bus (p.  137) : 

Of  which  be  Cbaueer,  Speucer,  much  beheld 
And  where  their  Learned  Poems  most  excelled* 
Tho'  words  now  obsolete  express  their  Flame, 
Like  Oemms  that  out  of  Fashion  value  Claim. 
Near  these  in  Statue  wiity  Shakspere  stood. 
Whose  early  Plajrs  were  soonest  next  to  Qood. 
And  Like  a  vast  Dramatick  Founder  show'd. 
Bounties  of  Wit  from  his  large  (Genius  flow'd. 
Whose  worth  was  by  this  Learned  duely  weighed. 
As  in  Efligie  there  he  stood  display'd. 
But  more  stupendious  to  his  Soul  appeai'd 
Proportions  which  gr^at  Johnson's  form  declar'd. 
Whose  deep  Effigies  he  wish'd  longer  date 
Then  PoUsh'd  art  iu  stone  oouM  Celebrate. 
Admiring  next  the  wit  that  Crown'd  his  Bays 
Whose  Scenes  were  works,  when  most  fell  short 

of  Plays. 
Whilst  other  Dramaticks  like  Planets  were. 
Rambling  to  find  their  Center  near  his  Sphere. 
A  Province  Phoebus  did  on  him  bestow. 
When  made  his  Wits  Lleutenaey  below. 
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As  ii«|]rli0  dtd  Fletcher's  Soul  explore, 
The  Staged*  most  Luxuriant  witty  Store: 
V/ith  worthy  HeanmouPt  to  his  Figure  Joyn'd, 
Adapted  most  the  Mums  Twins  in  mind 
Whose  Genius  so  conspired  that  Beaumont  might 
Divide  with  Fletcher  wit  by  eqaall  right 

H.  C.  FiBTH. 
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TBJE  INTRODUCTION  OJB 
PRINTING  INTO  NEW  YORK. 

Antiquarians,  book  collectors,  and 
bibliographers  generally  have  for  a 
long  time  accepted  it  as  an  incontro- 
vertible fact  that  the  volume  known 
as  'Bradford's  Laws,  1694/  was  the 
first  book  printed  in  New  York,  being 
partly  printed  in  1698.  The  following 
Pennsylvania  Act  is  also  supposed  to 
have  been  printed  in  that  year,  as 
well  as  two  or  three  separate  New 
York  Acts  usually  bound  in  that  vol- 
ume: 

Anno  Kegni  Gulielmi  A  Marlte,  |  Reois  A  Be- 
gin js  I  AnglifB,  ScotisB,  Francin  A  Hibemlie,  | 
QUINTO.  An  ACT  fw  granting  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary  the  Rate  of  One 
Penny  per  Pound  upon  the  I  clear  Value  of 
<ill  the  Real  and  PereoTuU  estates^  |  and  Six 
ShiUingM  per  Head  upon  evxih  ae  are  not  \ 
otherwise  rated  by  this  Act.  To  be  imployed 
hy'the  Qovenurwr  of  this  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  i  Territories  thereof,  for  the  Time 
Jbeitiff,  towards  |  the  Support  nf  this  Oovernr 
-ment,  |  Folio,  pp.  (4). 

William  Bradford,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  the  first  printer  not 
only  of  New  York  but  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  well  He  was  bom  in 
liOicester,  England,  May  20,  1660. 
Being  a  Quaker  he  emigrated  in  1682 
.and  landed  on  the  spot  where  Phila- 
delphia was  afterwards  built.  In 
1686  he  began  printing  imder  the 
patronage  of  the  Friends.  In  1692  he 
incurred  the  displeasmre  of  the  domi- 
nant party  in  Philadelphia  through 
his  sympathy  with  George  Keith  and 
was  imprisoned  for  libel  After  his 
release,  he  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
New  York  Council  to  set  up  a  press 
in  that  colony,  and  on  April  10, 1693, 
was  duly  appointed  "  Printer  to  the 


Majesty  Eang  William  and  Queen 
Mary;"  establishing  himself  in  the 
present  city  of  New  York  and  his 
salary  in  that  office  commenced  on 
that  day. 

It  has  been  commonly  accepted,  as 
we  remarked,  that  the  book  quoted 
above,  or  either  of  three  other  Acts, 
were  the  first  fruits  of  Bradford's 
press  in  New  York,  which  hare  been 
preserved  and  are  still  extant  in  one 
or  more  specimens  of  each.  To  these 
Gteorge  H.  Moore.  LL.D.,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Lenox  Library,  now  adds 
the  record  of  a  publication  hitherto 
unrecognized,  but  which  he  thinks 
may  prove  to  be  the  earliest  of  them 
alL* 

Upon  the  news  of  the  French  inva- 
sion of  New  York  in  the  winter  of 
1692-8,  Dr.  Moore  says:  "Governor 
Fletcher  displayed  great  energy  and 
activity,  taking  the  field  in  person, 
proceeding  with  uncommon  celerity 
to  the  scene  of  action  and  providing 
by  every  means  in  his  power  for  the 
security  and  protection  of  the  frontier. 
His  services  were  cordially  recognized 
by  all,  and  by  none  more  emphatical- 
ly than  the  friendly  Indians  in  alli- 
ance with  the  English,  who  bestowed 
on  him  the  name  of  Cayenquirago^  the 
Oreat  Swift  ArroWj  to  commemorate 
the  rapidity  of  his  movement  from 
the  city  of  New  York  to  the  scattered 
settlements  in  the  wilderness  above 
Albany. 

"  The  journal  of  this  expedition  and 
other  documents,  official  and  semi- 
official, illustrating  the  transactions 
connected  with  it,  were  brought  to- 
gether and  printed  in  New  York  by 
authority  of  the  Governor  himself. 
The  exact  date  of  appearance  of  the 

*  This  information  is  quoted  from  a  most  inter- 
esting pamphlet  entitled  *  Typograpliise  Neo- 
Eboraoensis  Primltee'— Historical  Notes  on  Uie 
Introduction  of  Printing  into  New  York  1698,  by 
George  H.  Moore,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  of  tne 
Lenox  Library.  N.  T.,  Printed  for  the  Author, 
1888.    18  p.  O.  pap. 
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work  cannot  be  readily  fixed ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  before  the  summer  of 
1693  was  fairly  forward,  that  valiant 
soldier  was  enabled  to  read  the  flat- 
tering record  of  his  achievements 
from  the  types  of  William  Bradford, 
the  poor  printer  whom  he  had  just 
rescued  from  Quaker  persecution  in 
Philadelphia  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  with  what  zeal  and  alac- 
rity the  grateful  prot6g6  would  hasten 
to  perform  his  part  in  the  work  of 
'booming;  his  benefactor.' 

'*  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  doubt 
either  that  Fletcher  was  desirous  to 
give  the  publicity  of  print  to  the 
record  of  his  successful  expedition  or 
that  the  printer  was  eager  to  gratify 
his  friend  and  patron.  The  thanks  of 
the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature 
were  formally  voted  to  the  Gtovemor 
for  his  promptness  and  zeal  in  ap- 
pearing against  the  French  on  the 
frontier,  by  a  resolution  of  the  22d 
March,  1693,  the  very  day  before  the 
'encouragement  to  the  printer '  passed 
the  Council :  and  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution duly  authenticated  is  the  last 
article  in  the  book. 

"The  work  thus  produced  in  New' 
York  was  reprinted  a  few  weeks 
later  in  London,  and  we  are  indebted 
to  that  publication  for  the  greater 
part  of  our  present  knowledge  of  its 
existence.  It  was  licensed  in  London, 
September  11, 1693,  and  in  one  of  the 
London  journals  of  the  16th  Septem- 
ber, 1693,  the  following  advertisement 
annoimced  the  fact  that 

"  *  On  Tuesday  next,  the  19th  Instant  will  be 

published 

*A.  Perfect  Journal  of  the  late  Actions  of  the 
French  at  Canada^  with  the  Manner  of  their 
being  Repulsed  by  His  Excellency  Benjamin 
Flet/oher^  their  Majesties  Govemour  of  New- 
York,  impartially  related  bv  Collonel  Nicholas 
Reyard  aod  Lieutenant  Colionel  Charles 
Lodowiek:  To  which  is  added  the  Present 
State  and  Strength  of  Canada  given  by  2 
Dutchmen,  J  ate  Prisoners  there. 
*PricebtltcIi'd(W.. 
*  Printed  for  Richard  Baldwin,    1693.' 


*'  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  was 
part  of  the  title  of  the  original  publi- 
cation in  New  York,  excepting  the 
imprint— and  that  the  variation  in 
the  English  edition  belongs  to  that 
alone.  The  title  of  that  edition  is  as 
follows: 

'"  A  I  Journal  '|  of  the  |  Late  Actions  |  of  the  { 
Frt^Dch  at  Canada.  |  With  |  The  Manner  of  their 
beinff,  Repul8*d  by  !  His  Excellency,  Benjamin 
Fletcher,  Their  |  Majesties  Goyemour  of  New- 
York,  i  Impartially  Related  by  Coll.  Nicholas 
Reyard,  and  Lieu- 1  tenant  Colt.  Charles  Lodo- 
wick,  who  attended  His  Excellency  during  the 
whole  Expedition.  |  'I'o  which  is  added,  1 1.  An 
Account  of  the  present  State  and  Strength  of 
Canada,  |  given  by  Two  Dutch  Men,  who  have 
been  a  long  Time  Pri*  |  soners  there  |  and  now 
made  their  Escape.  |  H.  The  Examination  of 
a  French  Prisoner.  |  IIL  Uis  Excellency  Ben- 
jamin Fletcher's  Speech  to  the  Indians.  '  IV. 
An  Address  from  the  Corporation  of  Albany, 
to  Uis  Excellen-  |  cy.  Returning  Thanks  for 
His  Excellency's  early  As^^istanoe  for  |  their 
Relief.  I  Licensed,  Sept  11th,  1693,  Edward 
Cooke.  I  London.  Printed  for  Richard  Bald- 
win, in  Warwick-Lane,  1698.  |  4to.  Title  and 
Preface,  2  leaves.    Text,  22  pages. 

''The  English  edition  is  introduced 
by  a  spirited  preface  to  the  reader, 
who  is  assured  by  the  editor  that  *  we 
have  this  Credit  to  the  Truth  of  our 
Narration,  That  'tis  no  more  than 
what  has  already  been  printed  at 
New- York  by  his  Excellency's  (the 
Commander  in  chief  in  the  Expedi- 
tion) particular  Authority  there,  etc. 

"Governor  Fletcher's  successor  and 
bitter  enemy  Lord  Bellomont  furnish- 
ed, a  few  years  later,  an  account  of 
this  publication,  which  is  very  enter- 
taining, though  by  no  means  compli- 
mentary to  bis  predecessor  or  the 
people  whom  they  governed,  whether 
lay  or  clerical. 

"Writing  to  the  Lords  of  Trade, 
November  12,  1698.  he  says:  *The 
printed  accounts  of  his  great  exploits 
against  the  French  which  he  publish- 
ed and  sent  into  England  I  cannot 
possibly  get  one  of  them  for  love  nor 
money,  and  I  am  told  he  made  it  his 
businesse  to  get  up  all  the  printed 
copies,  which  is  an  argument  with 
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me  of  his  consciousnesse  that  he  had 
imposed  a  romance  instead  of  a  true 
narrative/  etc.,  iV.  Y.  Col.  MSS.  iv. 
426.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
the  reason  why  a  publication  which 
had  disappeared  within  five  years 
after  it  was  printed  in  New  York  in 
1693,  should  be  well-nigh  unknown 
two  centuries  later. 

"The  facts  now  stated  seem  to 
warrant  the  suggestion  that  'The 
Perfect  Journal,'  etc.,  may  have  been 
*  the  first  born  of  the  press  in  New 
York.'  They  certainly  deprive  the 
first  edition  of  the  Laws  of  the  honor 
— hitherto  commonly  assigned  to 
that  interesting  and  valuable  volume, 
which  still  remains  the  most  consid- 
erable monument  of  typography  in 
New  York  before  1100."— Publishers' 
Weekly. 
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A  BIBLI0RHILE8  VERSES. 

*  Volumes  in  Folio.'    By  Uicbard  Le  Gallienne. 
<Elkin  Matthews,  London.) 

Mr.  Le  GalUenne's  second  volume 
appeals  wholly,  as  his  first  appealed 
partially,  though  very  unmistakably, 
to  the  person  known  as  the  "book- 
lover" — a  very  different  being  from 
the  mere  "reader,"  who  is,  as  Mr. 
Uuskin  pleasantly  puts  it,  "filthy  and 
fooUsh  enough"  to  get  books  from  a 
circulating  library,  and  to  whom  a 
first  folio  of  Shakspere  and  a  "Globe 
edition"  would  be  equally  welcome 
were  not  the  latter  so  much  cheaper 
and  so  much  more  convenient.  The 
three  "Book-lover's  Songs"  in  'My 
Ladies'  Sonnets '  which  are  reprinted 
have  proved  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  to  be  a 
devout  member  of  the  fraternity  of 
bookmen ;  and  still  more  conclusive 
proofs  of  his  initiation  are  provided 
by '  Volumes  in  Folio,'  in  which  sworn 
brothers  of  the  rule  will  recognize  the 
signs  and  pass-words  of  their  order, 
concealed  from  the  profane  vulgar 


by  a  cunningly  woven  veil  of  charm- 
ing verse  which  they,  simple  souls, 
will  take  to  be  verse  and  "nothing 
more." 

Since  the  publication  of  his  maiden 
volume  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  made 
advance  in  the  handiwork  of  his  craft. 
In  feeling  and  form,  "the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,"  his  earlier  book 
failed  not,  or  failed  seldom;  but  in 
mere  style  he  had  clearly  something 
to  learn,  and  it  did  not  require  the 
keen  eye  of  the  Uterary  Pharisee  to 
detect  deficiencies  in  his  tribute  of 
the  "mint,  anise,  and  cummin"  of 
perfect  phrasing.  The  deficit  was 
not  serious,  but  there  it  was,  and  of 
necessity  had  to  be  noted — a  necessity 
all  the  more  urgent  because,  as  one 
of  Charles  Lamb's  favorites  might 
have  put  it,  in  the  treatment  of  trifles 
treatment  is  not  a  trifle.  The  signs 
of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  added  mastery 
of  his  vehicle  are  to  be  found  not 
alone  in  the  new  work,  but  in  various 
happy  emendations  of  poems  which 
do  not  now  appear  for  the  first  time. 
In  the  course  of  a  very  hasty  collation 
of  the  two  versions  of  'The  Book- 
man's Avalon'  I  have  found  one  or 
two  new  readings  which  are  little 
triumphs  in  their  way,  because  by 
removing  a  jarring  modem  and  col- 
loquial note  they  allow  the  harmony 
which  belongs  to  "  once  upon  a  time" 
€tnd  "  no  man's  land "  to  flow  on  un- 
disturbed. Indeed,  Mr.  Le  Gallienne, 
unlike  Wordsworth,  is  so  uniformly 
successful  in  his  recasting  that  he 
might  with  advantage  have  done 
more  of  it.  In  the  poem  just  named 
the  pleasant  description  of  Leigh 
Hunt's  prison  study  is  rather  spoiled 
for  the  careful  reader  by  a  bad  false 
quantity  in  the  rhyme- word  "  Amph- 
ion";  the  delightful  paraphrase  of 
^lia's  lament  over  book-borrowers  is 
a  pot  of  ointment,  which  has  for  its 
intruding  fly  the  terrible  phrase  "thou 
took";  and  here  and  there  are  to  be 
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found  identical  rhymes,  such  as 
''  mistiness  "  and  '*  consciousness, " 
''catalogue"  and  ^decalogue,"  which 
Mr.  Le  Oallienne  knows  are  not 
rhymes  at  alL  Of  course,  in  this  last' 
respect  he  sins  in  good  company,  and 
his  little  volume  contains  nothing 
quite  so  bad  as  the  rhyming  of 
"Ruth"  (proper  noun)  and  "ruth" 
(common  noim),  which  appears,  alas, 
in  one  of  Milton's  sonnets;  but  I 
think  he  will  be  inclined  to  make  a 
frank  confession  of  the  sin  of  his 
youth  rather  than  to  shelter  himself 
behind  a  great  name. 

A  poem,  however,  is  not  enjoyable 
or  even  admirable  in  proportion  to  its 
faultlessness,  and  while  the  faults  of 
*The  Bookman's  Avalon'  are  few,  the 
qualities  which  bring  enjoyment  are 
many.  From  the  first  stanza  to  the 
last  the  conception  of  a  book-lover's 
palace  of  delight  is  satisfyingly  em- 
bodied ;  the  nlotive  which  enables  the 
writer  to  bring  the  poem  naturally 
and  gracefully  to  a  close  is  a  pleasant 
fancy ;  and  a  sprinkling  of  light  hu- 
mor deprives  the  general  Eeatsiau 
luxuriance  of  any  cloying  quality.  In 
quotation,  allusion,  and  paraphrase, 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  specially  happy ; 
and  good  Richard  de  Bury  himself 
would  surely  take  pride  in  the  vesture 
of  metrical  English  wherewith  the 
Latin  prose  of  his  'Philobiblon'  is 
here  adorned. 

"Ay,  oome  ye  hither  to  this  pleaunt  land, 

For  here  In  truth  are  vines  of  Engaddi, 
Here  golden  nma  of  manna  to  thy  liand. 

And  rocks  whence  honey  flows  delieiously; 

Udders  from  which  comes  frothing  copiously 
The  milk  of  life,  ears  filled  with  sweetest  grahis 

And  fig-trees  knowing  no  sterility ; 
Here  Paradisal  streams  make  rich  the  plains, 
O I  come  and  bathe  therein,  ye  book-enamored 
swains." 

Of  the  absolutely  new  poems  the 
most  important  and,  I  think,  the  most 
winning  is  '  Love  among  the  Folios,' 
in  which  '*  Darby  the  Bookman  talk- 
eth  with  Joan  his  wife ''  of  the  mem- 
orable day  when,  among  the  dusty 


books,  whicH  had  long  lain  despised 
of  men  on  the  floor  of  the  ancient 
garret,  they  made  their  great  "find'' 
— nothing  less  than  the  very  copy  of 
the  'Life  of  Bishop  Sanderson,'  on 
the  fly-leaf  of  which  the  'Compleat 
Angler'  himself  had  traced,  in  ''quaint 
twigs  of  ancient  penmanship,"  the 
words,  "For  Mistress  King,  L  W." 
One  cannot  help  thinking— and  hop- 
ing, too,  for  the  sake  of  a  good  book- 
lover  like  Mr.  Le  Gallienne — that  the 
"  flnd "  itself  belongs  to  the  world  of 
the  actual;  but,*  were  the  poem  a 
mere  dream  of  what  might  have 
been,  it  could  hardly  have  been  richer 
than  it  is  in  the  delicate  fancies 
which  breathe  an  air  too  highly  rare- 
fled  to  sustain  the  coarse  life  of  fact. 
Mr.  Le  GFaUienne's  bloolns,  however, 
will  not  serve  as  cut  flowers,  so  as 
samples  of  his  latest  horticulture  I  take 
two  Uttle  seedlings  of  song,  "  root  and 
all,"  and  transplant  them  here.  The 
flrst  is  a  sonnet  written  for  Mr.  Ire- 
land s  Booklover's  Enchiridion^  which 
is  praised  most  fitly  by  saying  that  it 
is  worthy  of  its  fair  companionship  in 
those  pleasant  pages : 

"  When  do  I  love  yon  most,  sweet  books  of  mine? 
In  strenuous  moms  when  o'er  your  leaves  I 

pore 
A.usterely  bent  to  win  austerest  lore, 
ForgettinK  how  the  dewy  meadows  shine; 
Or  afternoons  when  lioneysnokles  twine 
About  the  seat,  and  to  some  dreamy  shore 
Of  old  Romance,  where  lorers  evermore 
Keep  blissful  hours,  I  follow  at  your  slvn  7 
Tea,  ye  are  precious  then,  but  most  to  me 
Ere  lamplight  dawneth,  when  low  croons  the 
fire 
To  whispering  twilight  in  my  little  room. 
And  eyes  read  not,  but  sitting  Hileutly 
I  feel  your  great  hearts  throbbing  deep  in  quire. 
And  hear  you  breathing  round  me  in  Uie 
gloom." 

The  second  little  poem  is  in  one  of 
''the  forms,"  and  is  none  the  less 
welcome  for  reminding  the  connois- 
seur in  these  things  of  a  graceful  pre- 
decessor, Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  '  With 
Pipe  and  Lute.' 

''  WUh  Pipe  and  Book  at  close  Qf  dfOTi 
O I  what  is  sweeter,  mortal,  say  ? 
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It  matteranot  what  txxik  od  knee. 
Old  Izuek  or  the  Odyssey, 
It  nMttera  not  meeraehaum  or  day. 

*'  And  thoug^h  one^s  eyes  will  dream  astray, 
And  lips  fotget  to  sue  or  sway, 
It  is  'enouffh  to  merely  Be ' 
Witb  Pipe  and  Book. 

'*  What  though  onr  modern  skies  be  grey. 

As  bards  aver,  I  will  not  pray 
For  'soothing  Death '  to  sncoor  me. 
But  ask  thus  much,  OI  Fate,  of  thee, 

A  little  longer  yet  to  stay 
With  Pipe  and  Book  I " 

Yes,  a  pipe  is  best,  for  cigarette  ash 
has  sometimes  been  known  —  but 
why  allow  bitter  memories  to  mingle 
witii  thoughts  of  a  little  volume  so 
pleasant  as  this  t 

Jambs  Ashcroft  Noble. 


WJSItJE  PBOOFS    SEEN   BY 
ELIZABETHAN  A  UTHORS  f 

It  is  generally  stated  that  they 
were  not  And  doubtless  authors 
living  in  the  country  did  not  receive 
proofs  from  a  London  printer,  but 
had  to  trust  to  the  supervision  of  ^^  a 
reader,"  sometimes,  as  appears  from 
the  'Return  from  Parnassus,' a  disap- 
pointed university  man.  But  the 
follo¥ring  instances  will,  I  think,  make 
it  tolerably  clear  that  proof-sheets 
were  seen  by  town  authors  if  they 
wished  it: — 

1.  When  Scot's  *  Hop-Garden'  was 
first  published  in  1674,  the  publisher 
inserted  this  note : — 

**  Forasmuch  as  M  [aster]  Scot  could  not  be  pres- 
ent at  the  printing  of  this  his  Booke,  whereby  I 
might  have  used  his  advise  in  the  correction  of 
the  same,  and  especiallie  of  the  Figures  and  Por- 
tratures  conteyned  therein,  whereof  he  delivered 
unto  me  snch  notes  as  I  being  unskilfull  in  the 
matter  ooold  not  so  thoroughly  ooncey  ve,  nor  so 

perfect  expresse  as the  Authour,  or  you," 

Ac. 

2.  At  the  end  of  Bishop  Babington's 
'Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,' 
1588 — ^as  communicated  to  me  by  my 
friend  Mr.  W.  Q.  Stone— there  is  the 
following: — 

**If  thon  findest  any  other  faultes  either  in 
wotds  or  dbtincHons  [*,  1  presume, "  in  punctua- 


tion"] troubling  a  perfect  senoe  (Gentle  Roader), 
helpe  them  by  thine  owne  judgment,  and  excuse 
the  preese  by  the  Authors  absence,  who  best  was 
acqaahited  to  reade  his  bwne  hande." 

3.  So  at  the  close  of  N.  Breton's 
'The  Wil  of  Wit,'  &c.,  1699— a  bit 
recalled  to  my  memory  by  Mr  Tyler 
— ^there  is  at  its  clode : — 

**  What  faults  are  escaped  In  the  printing,  tlnde 
by  discretion,  and  excuse  the  Author,  by  other 
worke  that  let  him  from  attendance  to  the  presse; 
Nou  b&  che  non  biL— N.  B.  Gent" 

4.  Similarly  in  'the  Mastive  or 
Young  Whelpe  of  the  Olde-Dogge, 
Epigrams  and  Satyres,'  1615,  we 
find:— 

*'The  faults  escaped  in  the  Printing  (or  any 
other  omission)  are  to  be  excused  by  reason  of 
the  Authors  absence  from  the  Presse,  who  there- 
to should  have  given  more  due  instructions." 

6.  As  another  very  strong  proof  I. 
would  refer  to  the  accuracy  of  Jon- 
son's  quartos,  and  more  especially  of 
his  first  folio,  not  only  as  to  the  words^ 
but  as  to  the  very  careful  punctuation, 
a  punctuation  which  is  clearly  his 
own,  and  not  that  of  his  compositor. 
Certainly  there  are  occasional,  but 
very  occasional,  word  errors,  and 
more  in  the  quartos  than  in  the  folio ; 
but  as  to  these  t  would  remark  that 
no  one  but  those  who  have  tried 
know  how  readily  a  press  error  may 
escape  notice,  and,  secondly,  that 
Jonson  was  notoriously  over-fond  of 
liquor  stronger  than  milk  €tnd  water. 

6.  I  would  also  urge  that  the  cor- 
rections €tnd  alterations  made  while 
copies  of  the  edition,  say  of  a  play, 
were  being  printed  off  must  have  been 
due  to  earlier  sheets  having  been 
seen  by  the  author.  The  press  "  readr 
er,"  having  once  finished  his  work 
and  passed  it,  was  not  at  all  likely  to 
revise  it  while  it  was  passing  through 
the  press,  especially  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  play,  it  was  almost  a  pamph- 
let And,  secondly,  there  is  the  f acfe 
that  some  of  these  alterations  could 
not  have  come  but  from  the  author. 

.  Br.  Nicholson 

— NoteB  and  Queries. 
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UPS  AND  DOWNS  01   THE 

BOOK  MARKET. 
The  new  volume  of  'Book  Prices 

• 

Current/  published  by  Mr.  Elliot 
Stock,  is  in  one  important  regard,  a 
decided  improvement  on  its  prede- 
cessor ;  for  it  gives  the  amateur  book- 
buyer  better  means  of  comparing  the 
**  condition  "  of  the  copies.  As  many 
a  sanguine  buyer  has  ere  now  learnt 
to  his  cost,  condition  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  estimating  value. 
Nor  does  this  apply  only  to  those  il- 
lustrated works  which  belong  to  the 
days  when  "processes"  were  un- 
known, and  even  "woodcuts"  were 
as  yet  but  little  employed  for  book  il- 
lustration. There  is,  for  example,  the 
quite  recent  passion  for  wrappers, 
which  originated,  we  believe,  in  the 
laudable  horror  of  the  Librarian  of 
the  British  Museum  of  anything  that 
savors  of  literary  mutilation.  Works 
originally  issued  in  parts  are  accord- 
ingly now  preferred  when  they  are 
bound  with  the  wrappers.  Woe  betide 
the  luckless  purchaser  who  should 
take  even  'Book  Prices  Current,'  for 
his  guide,  without  taking  into  account 
this  important  element.  Here,  for 
example,  he  will  find  a  copy  of  the 
original  edition  of  Dickens's '  Humph- 
rey's Clock,'  knocked  down  to  a  book- 
seller for  $15.87,  while  in  the  case  of 
another  copy  of  the  same,  $6.25  suf- 
fices. The  difference  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  former  comprises  the 
wrappers  of  the  threepenny  parts,  for 
it  was  in  this  form  '  Master  Humph- 
rey's Clock '  first  appeared.  A  more 
remarkable  case  still  is  the  copy  of 
Thackeray's  'Vanity  Fair,'  sold,  as 
here  recorded,  for  $116.26,.  or  more 
than  twenty  times  its  original  cost 
The  explanation  is  that  the  copy  has 
not  been  stripped  of  the  once  famil- 
iar brimstone-colored  covers  of  the 
nineteen  original  monthly  parts, 
without  which  eight   dollars   would 


be  something  like  its  valua  How 
many  a  possessor  of  first  editions 
of  such  serials  before  this  fancy 
set  in,  must  have  torn  off  the  wrap- 
pers, or  allowed  his  binder  to  do 
so,  without  a  suspic^ion  that  the 
time  was  approaching  when  these 
same  wrappers  would  be  worth  nine- 
teen times  as  much  as  the  author's 
letterpress,  together  with  the  artist's 
illustrations.  Mr.  Elliot  Stock's  new 
volume  embraces  all  the  most  im- 
portant book  sales  in  London  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  last  year,  and 
records  the  characteristics,  condition, 
and  prices  realized  in  the  case  of 
nearly  eight  thousand  works  of  more 
or  less  significance,  interesting  to  the 
book-buyer  and  book-possessor.  But 
this  record  will  have  a  still  greater 
interest  in  the  future;  for  the  old 
book  market  is  subject  to  strange 
fiuctuations.  "  Why,"  asks  the  Editor, 
"should  the  great  editions  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  sell  at  the  pres- 
ent day  for  no  more  than  they  did  in 
1676 "  (this,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  is 
the  date  of  the  first  sale  of  books  by 
auction  in  England^  "while  the  fa- 
mous Florentine  edition  of  Homer, 
1488,  of  which  a  perfect  copy  two 
centuries  ago  fetched  only  $2.25,  now 
realizes  $760?"  At  the  sede  of  Dr. 
Seaman's  books  in  Warwick  Lane 
213  years  ago  a  copy  of  Elliot's  'Indian 
Bible,'  with  the  rare  dedication  to 
Charles  IL,  brought  $4.76 ;  at  the  sale 
of  the  Wimpole  Library  in  June,  1888, 
$2,900  was  considered  not  too  high  a 
price  to  give  for  this  same  volume. 
Illustrated  first  editions — ^which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  what  are 
generally  called  "art  books"— are 
now,  it  appears,  bought  at  prices 
which  not  long  ago  would  have  been 
thought  extravagant  Works  relat- 
ing to  the  American  Continent  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies also  reaUzo  in  these  days  enor- 
mous sums — a  fact  which  indicates 
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that  American  collectors  have  now 
well-nigh  drained  the  old  country  dry 
of  these  once  unconsidered  trifles. 
Fine  specimens  of  old  typography  are 
rising  in  the  market,  as  are  works 
printed  in  Scotland  before  1700,  and 
oarly  editions  of  old  English  authors, 
old  fibles  and  Testaments,  and  topo- 
graphical works.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  value  of  second-hand  works  on 
natural  history  depends  on  whether 
their  plates  are  colored ;  with  uncol- 
ored  plates  they  are  practically 
unsaleable.  Art  books  are  fall- 
ing; antiquarian,  genealogical,  and 
heraldic  works  are  stationary ;  theo- 
logical and  other  technical  works 
sluggish;  and  old  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  which  in  the  days  of  ''tall 
<;opies "  were  the  pride  and  glory  of 
the  book  auction  rooms?  have  fallen 
from  their  high  estate,  and,  save  here 
and  there  where  special  beauty  of 
typography  recommends  them,  are 
•doomed  to  the  humiliation  of  being 
knocked  down  in  "parcels'*  and  in- 
ferior lots. 


MV 
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BOOKS  AND  THEIR  WORMS. 

In  the  wide  and  varied  history  of 
fabulous  creatures,  the  sea-serpent, 
the  bookworm,  and  the  mermaid  run 
each  other  very  close  for  premier 
I>osition.  But  for  our  present  pur- 
pose the  bookworm  must  rank  first 
Among  the  legends  of  the  marvellous 
in  which  our  forefathers  so  much 
delighted.  A  perpetual  bogey  aud 
terror  to  the  possessor  of  books,  the 
little  insect  itself  was  rather  an  ab- 
stract certainty  than  a  concrete,  op- 
tical fact  Its  nature,  its  habits,  and 
even  its  appearance,,  were  alike  mat- 
ters of  speculation  and  heated  con- 
troversy, but  much  of  the  consequent 
uncertainty  has  faded  before  the  light 
of  modem  research,  and  after  several 
specimens  have  been  successfully 
^  slaughtered. "    The  imaginative  fac- 


ulties of  our  forefathers  had  at  times 
elastic  tendencies,  and,  from  their  de- 
scriptions, the  term  bookworm  should 
call  up  before  the  mind's  eye  all  sorts 
of  dreadful  insects,  and,  among  them, 
such  as  that  figured  in  'Micrc^^raphia,* 
of  which  a  facsimile  has  appear- 
ed in  the  Bookworm.  R.  Hooke,  the 
author  of  '  Micrographia,*  which  ap- 
peared, in  folio,  1665,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  gives 
what  he  considers  a  very  faithful 
representation  of  the  enemy,  in  €id- 
ditionto  long  and  minute  remarks 
relative  to  the  extraordinary  figure. 
But  in  truth,  the  bookworm  is  quite 
a  harmless  insect,  and  not,  at  all  ter- 
rible. True,  he  ploughs  his  way 
steadily,  industriously,  and  quite  im- 
partially, through  one's  rare  Aldines, 
cherished  Elzevirs,  unique  black  let- 
ter tomes,  and  most  precious  folios. 
The  humble  worm  usually  commenc- 
es at  the  title-page,  and  sometimes 
with  the  cover,  and  impartially  carries 
his  trail  to  the  very  last  page ;  but  he 
does  his  reading  in  much  less  ostenta- 
tious manner  than  his  bipedal  proto- 
type! 

There  are  bookworms  and  book- 
worms. The  entomological  species 
are  probably  quite  as  numerous  in 
character  as  those  belonging  to  the 
genus  homo.  Magliabecchi,  who  ''ate 
on  his  books,  slept  on  his  books,  and 
quitted  them  as  rarely  as  possible," 
has,  to  push  a  simile  to  an  extremity, 
an  insect  parallel  in  the  bookworm, 
which  the  learned  Mentzelius  (accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Andrew  Lang)  described 
as  crowing  like  a  cock  unto  his  mate 
— ^for  both  were  extremes.  Every 
sort  of  bookworm,  insect  and  other- 
wise, possesses  an  inquisitive  temper, 
which,  to  re-echo  the  words  of  Mr. 
Spectator,  "gives  me  a  good  deal  of 
employment  when  I  enter  any  house 
in  the  country,  for  I  cannot  for  my 
heart  leave  a  room  before  I  have 
thoroughly  studied  the  walls  of  it. 
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and  examined  the  several  printed 
papers  which  are  usually  pasted  upon 
them."  But  if  the  habits  of  the  book- 
worm itself  have  been  caviare  to  the 
general,  the  pecutiarities  of  the  hu- 
man grub  are  still  less  known  to  the 
public.  True,  probably  everybody 
knows  that  Magliabe<^hi  covered 
floor,  bed,  and  every  available  spot 
in  his  house  with  books,  and  that 
when  he  wished  to  sleep  he  would 
throw  an  old  rug  over  those  that 
were  on  the  floor,  and  stretch  him- 
self upon  them ;  but,  as  we  have  al- 
ready i)ointed  out,  he  is  an  extreme 
example,  and  not  typical,  of  the  genus. 
The  human,  like  the  insect,  book- 
worm leads  an  existence  characteris- 
tic for  its  serenity,  and  to  him  books 
are  life,  air,  water,  food,  and,  in  fact, 
everything.  If  the  two  races  of  book- 
worms differ  in  point  or  degree  of 
utility  or  otherwise,  they  are,  at  aU 
events,  identical  in  living  a  retired 
life,  in  being  buried  among  books, 
and  in  following  an  occupation  which 
is  the  one  absorbing  feature  of  life. 
The  careers  of  the  human  ^*  worms  " 
may  pot  in  all  cases  be  so  useful  as 
they  should  be,  but  it  is  to  these 
snappers-up  of  unconsidered  trifles, 
to  their  painstaking  investigations  of 
involved  points  which  historians  find 
it  convenient  to  ignore,  and  to  these 
students  of  things  which  antiquity 
has  made  sacred,  that  we  owe  the 
the  solution  of  innumerable  historical 
problems,  the  just  making  or  unmak- 
ing of  careers  hitherto  misunderstood 
or  misrepresented.  As  a  general 
marshals  his  men  in  regular  array 
before  commencing  a  battle,  so  the 
bookworm  draws  up  his  premises 
from  incontrovertible  facts  before  de- 
livering judgment  either  to  confirm 
or  disprove  the  statement  of  previous 
writers.  And  in  carrying  out  this 
principle,  the  bookworm  does  an  im- 
portant work — ^thankless,  no  doubt, 
but   invaluable   nevertheless.      The 


trail  of  the  bookworm  is  very  rarely 
found  over  beaten  literary  tracks. 

An  Ou)  Bookwobk. 
— ITie  Bookworm, 
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SALE  OF  THE  HAMILTON 
MANUSCEIPTS. 

It  would  require  the  pen  of  a  Dr* 
Dibden,  or  that  of  some  other  enthu* 
siastic  bibliophile  of  equally  litmary 
skill,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  amotmt 
of  interest  taken  hy  amateurs  and 
dealers  in  this  sale.  We  shall  not 
attempt,  however,  to  rise  to  the* 
learned  doctor's  mode  of  description,, 
but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  plain 
statement  of  facts,  so  that  those  of 
our  readers  who  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  see  for  themselves  the 
treasures  of  the  collection  may  never- 
theless  gain  some  idea  of  the  unique 
character  of  the  Hamilton  manu- 
scrips.  On  Thursday,  May  23d, 
Messrs.  Sotheby's  large  sale  roont 
was  simply  crowded,  and  the  atmos* 
phere  gave  one  a  general  impression, 
of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  Mr. 
Hodge,  the  auctioneer,  in  his  exalted 
position  was  to  be  pitied;  however, 
he  got  through  his  task  in  his  usual 
manner.  It  was  striking  one  o'clock 
when  he  mounted  the  rostrum,  and 
after  a  few  remarks  upon  the  treas* 
ures  to  be  sold,  proceeded  to  say  the 
first,  and  perhaps  most  important  lot,, 
would  be  sold  last ;  this  was  the  Latin.  . 
Gk)epels,  of  which  we  shall  speak  later 
on.  Every  lot  was  an  important  one,, 
but  as  our  space  will  not  admit  of  our 
detailing  them,  we  shall  just  mention 
the  principal  ones,  and  commence 
with  lot  7— a  French  MS.  Bible  of  the 
14th  century,  2  vols,  folio,  ornamented 
with  113  initial  letters  and  76  minia- 
tures, by  a  French  artist^  $1250, 
(Quaritch);  'Roman  de  la  Bo6e'(lot 
10),  written  on  137  leaves,  and  having 
101  exquisite  miniatiues  in 
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heightened  in  gold,  also  of  the  14th 
century,  $1625  (Quaritch);  'Sainct 
Augustin,  La  CM  de  Dieu'  (lot  11],  a 
grand  manuscript  in  2  vols.,  of  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries,  *  with  28 
paintings  in  brilliant  colors  —  the 
freshness  of  these  illuminations  was 
really  wonderful — the  two  volumes 
looked  aft  if  they  could  well  stand  an- 
other five  hundred  years;  .after  a 
short  but  sharp  competition  it  was 
knocked  down  for  $2600. 

When  Mr.  Hodge  came  to  the  next 
lot  (12)  he  said  he  looked  upon  this  a? 
one  of  the  gems  of  the  sale,  and  the 
price  it  reab'zed  showed  his  opinion 
to  be  correct;  it  was  described  as 
'  Les  mustres  Malheureux,  le  livre  de 
Jehan  Bocace  des  Cas  Nobles  Homes 
et  Femmes  Infortunez,  traduit  par 
Laurens  de  Premierf ait/  the  84  min- 
iatures, by  a  Burgundian  artist,  were 
of  a  gorgeous  character,  the  colors 
were  of  simply  perfect  freshness, 
and,  considering  the  age  (15th  cen- 
tury), thA  manuscript  was  remarka- 
ble for  its  preservation.  The  bidding 
started  at  $1000,  and  rapidly  rose  to 
$5000 ;  then  came  the  fight  between 
Mr.  Goldsmidt,  of  Frankfort,  and  an- 
other gentleman;  eventually  when 
the  latter  tired  it  was  secured  by  Mr. 
Goldsmidt  for  $8500.  <  It  has  left  the 
country,'  remarked  Mr.  Hodge.  A 
very  fine  'Antiphonale  cum  Notiff 
Musicis'  (15th  century)  was  lot  15, 
written  on  219  leaves,  imperial  folio 
size,  with  5  large  initials  and  577  of 
smaller  size,  all  beautifully  illuminat- 
ed by  an  Italian  miniator.  $1000 
(Gk)ldsmidt);  ^Breviarium  Romanum 
cum  Calendaris/  manuscript  of  the 
16th  century  (lot  28)  was  another 
pretty  book,  measuring  7^  by  5J 
inches,  2  volumes,  splendidly  illumin- 
ated with  89  borders  representing 
coats-of-arms,  birds,  beasts,  &c.,  nu- 
merous initials,  and  an  immense 
number  of  capitals,  many  executed 
in  gold,   $780   (Staggart);    'Missale 


Secundum,'  15th  century  (lot  80).  was 
another  noble  looking  volume  and 
displayed  an  abundance  of  gold  and 
colors — it  was  of  historical  interest, 
originally  written  for  the  use  of  Duke 
Francis  L,  of  Bretagne  (1414-1450), 
probably  on  the  occasion  of  his  wed- 
ding, $2850  (Qoldsmidt);  'Ofiicium 
Beatse  Mariae  Virginis '  (lot  82),  circa 
1520,  beautifully  written  on  184  leaves 
H  by  H  inches,  by  (3erard  David^ 
for  the  wife  of  Emperor  Charles  V., 
with  17  miniatures,  80  initials,  and 
1050  capitals,  all  finely  illuminated; 
also  28  Prayers  written  in  letters  of 
gold,  $2700  (Ellis). 

Next  came  a  French  translation  of 
*  Diodorus  Siculus,'  of  the  16th  century, 
on  173  leaves,  from  the  library  of 
Francis  L,  for  whom  the  volume  was 
written  by  QeoSvoj  Tory ;  the  minia- 
tures represented  tibte  king,  surround- 
ed by  his  courtiers  and  his  three  sons^ 
and  many  other  subjects,  including  a 
portrait  of  the  translator;  thin  was 
secured  by  Mr.  (^aritch  for  $5000. 
After  missing  many  treasures  we 
come  to  lot  55,  Chansons  written  and 
illuminated  in  the  14th  century  (the 
12  miniatures  represent  12  IVench 
poets,  and  are  in  gold  and  colors), 
$1550  (Qoldsmidt);  'Officium  Divines 
Marise  Virginis,'  4to.,  1524,  measuring 
9  by  5^  inches,  written  on  pure  vellum 
by  Gteoflf roy  Tory,  with  16  full-page 
paintings,  and  29  charming  minia- 
tures, described  as  *  undoubtedly  the 
finest  and  most  precious  manuscript 
in  existence,'  $6,150  (Quaritch).  The 
first  lot  in  the  catalogue,  as  we  said 
before,  was  sold  at  the  end  of  the  sale 
this  was  the  Four  Gospels  in  Latin,  a 
precious  MS.  of  the  seventh  century, 
written  on  purple  vellum  in  uncial 
letters  of  gold,  for  Wilfrid,  Archbish- 
I  )p  of  York.  This  fact  was  not  known 
until  the  MSS.  were  lately  removed 
to  Germany,  where  the  discovery 
was  made  by  Professor  Wattenbach ; 
upon  his  report  being  issued   it  is. 
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said  an  English  bookseller  offered 
|25«000  f or  the  volume;  the  result  of 
its  sale  here,  however,  must  have 
proved  somewhat  disappointing  to 
the  vendors,  for  Mr.  Quaritch  pur- 
chased for  $7,600.  We  should  Uke  to 
go  on,  but  space  forbids,  and  probably 
we  have  said  enough  to  interest  our 
readers;  if  not,  we  should  advise 
them  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  catalogue 
where  each  article  is  described  in  ex- 
Unao,  M.  Morgand,  of  Paris,  was  in 
the  room,  but  we  did  not  observe  that 
any  lots  were  booked  to  him ;  proba- 
bly Mr.  Quaritch  had  his  commission, 
and  no  doubt  some  of  the  MSS.  have 
gone  to  Paris.  The  91  lots  were  sold 
for  $75,946.— PwW*VrA<;r«'  Circular. 


SHAKSPERE'S  S0NNET8 IIT 
FRENCH. 

Fired  with  enthusiasm  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  M.  Francois  Victor  Hugo's 
translation  of  Shakspere  M.  Alfred 
Copin  has  attempted  the  sonnets  in 
French.  We  subjoin  a  specimen  of 
M.  Copin's  work. 

Sonnet  81. 

Or  shall  I  live  your  epitaph  to  inake^ 
Or  you  suryive  when  1  In  earth  aui  rotten ; 
From  hence  your  memory  death  cannot  take. 
Although  in  me  each  part  will  be  forgotten. 
Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall  have, 
Though  If.once  gone,  to  all  the  world  must  die: 
The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave, 
When  you  entomt)ed  in  men'H  eyes  shall  lie. 
If  our  monument  shall  t)e  my  gentle  verse. 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  oe'r-read ; 
And  tongues  to  be  your  t)eiu(e  shall  rehearse. 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead ; 
You  still  shall  live,  such  viriue  hath  my  pen, 
Where  breath  most  breathes,  even  in  the 
mouths  01'  men. 

M.  Copin's  Version. 

Ou  Je    vivrai  pour  faire,  ami,  ton  ^pitaphe 
Ou  tu  me  surviyras  quand  je  serai  pourri 
Mais  je  ne  veux  que  rien  n'etface  le  paraphe 
Qui  doit  rendre  k  jamais  ton  souvenir  ch6ri. 

£t  quand  j'aurai  quitt^,  nion  ami,  cette  terre. 
Par  ces  vers  tu  serns  dans  rimuiortalit6. 
i^a  moit  me  donnera  quelque  fosse  vulgalre, 
Mais  toi  tu  vivras,  murt,  et  pour  r^temit^. 


Mon  vers,  ce  monument,  chantera  ta  m^moire, 
Les  langues  k  venir  redlront  ton  hlsloire, 
Et  chacun  gardera  de  tot  le  souvenir. 

£t  quand  nous  serons  morts,  nous  tous  taut  que 

nou^  somroes, 
Toi  tu  vivras  tonjours  sur  la  lx>ache  des  hominea, 
(Gr&ce  h  mon  gentll  vers)  jusqu'au  dernier  sonpfr. 


AUTHORS  ERRORS 

One  often  hears  of  the  misdeeds  of 
the  printer,  and  indignant  authors 
blame  him  for  making  them  say  what 
they  did  not  mean.  But  do  authors 
always  mean  what  they  say  t  They 
say  rather  strange  things  occasional- 
ly, as  some  of  the  subjoined  instances 
(written,  but  not  printed)  prove.  They 
are  all  taken  from  copy  sent  in  to  the 
office  of  one  of  tbe  chief  critical 
joiunals. 

One  gentleman  was  so  ungallant 
as  to  say  'whether  it  is  Hamlet  and 
Laertes  (»r  Romeo  and  Juliet  that 
furht.'  A  duel  between  Romeo  and 
Juliet  would  sini)rise  most  people  ;  it 
is  Mercutio  and  Tybalt  who  fight. 

Another  gentleman,  speaking  of  a 
book  about  the  Post  Office,  said  that 
it  contained  '  tales  of  the  acuteness 
shown  in  delivering  wrongly  delivered 
letters.'  But  the  letters  were  rightly 
deUvered  in  spite  of  being  wrongly 
addressed. 

How  soon  may  a  great  man  be  for- 
gotten 1  One  writer  spoke  of,  *Garri- 
baldi,  and  when  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  name  said  that  he  was 
uncertain  about  the  spelling  and  had 
no  books  of  reference  at  hand ! 

An  historian  wrote  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  stated  that  the  royal 
and  romantic  lady  believed  Both- 
w.ells  first  marriage  uncanonical.  and 
added  that  'she  did  not  knowingly 
marry  another  man's  wife.'  He 
meant  to  say  she  did  not  marry  an- 
other woman's  husband. 

An  obituary  notice  began  in  this 
way:  'One  of  the  most  esteemed  of 
living  critics  died  on  the  3rd  inst' 
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There  is  a  confusion  of  functions  in 
the  statement  that  'his  practised  eye 
thought  them  to  be  Saxon.' 

A  man  who  had  made  a  speech  was 
described  as  haying  used  '  expressive 
and  unconventional  terms.'  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  he  had  used  'a 
big,  big  D/  or  words  unfit  for  ears 
poUte.  Probably  the  similarity  of 
sound  caused  the  Academie  des 
Sciences  of  Paris  to  be  described  as 
the  *  Academie  des  Seances/  It  is 
well  to  be  sure  of  the  meaning  of 
words  before  using  them.  A  lady 
one  day  committed  herself  by  saying, 
*  A  really  eloquent  exposition  winds  up 
toith  an  exordium,* 

No  difficulty  is  too  great  to  be  sur- 
mounted on  paper.  A  man  was  de- 
scribed as  one  of  those  *  who  carried 
out  the  obviously  impossible  work  of 
draining  the  Lincolnshire  fens.' 


The  Jordan  must  have  had  astrange 
course  according  to  this  description 
of  it:  'The  Jordan  not  only  flowed 
into  the  Dead  Sea,  as  it  does  at  pres- 
ent, but  also  out  of  it,  through  the 
Qulf  of  Akabah  into  the  Dead  Sea'  It 
should  have  been  the  Red  Sea 

Arithmetic  was  evidently  not  the 
forte  of  the  gentleman  who  said  that 
a  book  contained  *  upwards  of  500 
pages,  and  the  title  of  the  book  was 
repeated  at  the  top  of  every  page,  i.e. 
more  than  a  thousand  times.' 

As  we  began  with  the  theatre,  so 
we  may  end  with  it.  Actors  and 
actresses  would  need  to  be  like  Sir 
Boyle  Roche's  bird  to  fulfil  the  follow- 
ing task :  '  During  its  stay  in  London 
the  Daly  Company  will  give  a  per- 
formance at  Stratford  -  on  -  Avon. — 
Publishers*  Circular, 


LIBRARY   NOTES. 


The  Lord  Provest  of  Aberdeen 
wrote  to  Mr.  Carnegie  that  from  eight 
to  ten  thousand  pounds  were  required 
for  the  proposed  new  library  building 
in  that  city.  In  reply  Mr.  Cam^e 
states  that  he  will  "be  very  glad,  in- 
deed, to  give  the  last  £1000  required." 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Coe,  Librarian  of 
the  New  York  Free  Circulating  Li- 
brary, testifies  in  Hie  Independent  that 
'the  poor  people  demand  the  best 
books  they  can  obtain ;  they  are  eager 
to  read  standard  works  on  any  sub- 
ject in  which  they  may  be  interested, 
the  reason  being,  I  suppose,  that  such 
books  have  heretofore  been  beyond 
their  reach. 

The  late  Rev.  Sir  Fredrick  Gore 
Ouseley,  Bart.,  professor  of  music  at 
Oxford,  had  probably  the  finest  pri- 
vate musical  library  in  England,  con- 
taining over  2000  volumes,  among 
which  are  many  rare  scores  of  old 
French  operas,  likewise  a  large  col- 


lection of  MS.  sacred  music  of  the 
Italian  school,  copied  from  the  library 
of  the  late  Abbate  Santini,  of  Rome. 
There  is  also  an  extremely  valuable 
MS.  of  Handel's  '  Messiah,'  partly  in 
the  composer's  handwriting  and  part- 
ly in  that  of  J.  C.  Smith.  It  was  from 
this  copy  that  Handel  conducted  the 
work  when  it  was  produced  at  Dublin, 
and  it  contains  various  readings  and 
curious  marginal  notes  in  the  com- 
poser's handwriting.  There  are,  be- 
sides, autographs  of  Orlando  di  Lasso, 
Mozart,  Paganini,  Mendelssohn,  and 
others. 

The  library  and  manuscripts  of  the 
late  centenarian,  M.  Chevreul,  have 
been  presented  by  his  grandchildren 
to  the  Natural  History  Museum  at 
Paris.  The  library  contains  between 
eight  and  ten  thousand  volumes.  The 
greater  portion  are  on  natural  science, 
chemistry  and  alchemy. 

At  Kirkealdy,  Scotland,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect,  in  honor  of  Adam 
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Smith,  a  large  memorial  hall  with  Mb.  Jambs  Rbckitt  has  contributed 
accommodatioii  for  a  free  library,  $60,000  towards  a  new  Free  Library 
&a,  at  a  cost  of  $260,000.  for  Hull,  England. 


BIBLIOPHILIANA. 


A  WBTTEB  in  Blackwood'$  Magcasine 
for  June,  1826,  voL  zvii.,  p.  740,  gives 
the  following  amusing  examples  of 
errors  of  translation  :— 

*^l  remember,  among  other  specimens  oif  the 
French  tnuiblators'  acquaintance  with  our  tongue, 
that  one  of  them  rendered  tlie  verse  of  *  Bessy 
BeU  and  Mary  Gray'  (quoted  in  'The  Pirate'),— 

They  built  a  house  on  yonder  bme, 
And  theek'd  it  o*er  wl'  ras/ies,— 

into  '  Elles  se  sont  baties  uu  maisou  sur  la  colilne, 
et  elles  en  ont  cha^s^  les  imprudent.*  *L*homme 
verd  at  tranqullle '  for '  The  Urettn  Man  and  Still' 
Isnothhigtothls." 

Hebb  is  an  aphorism  from  a  MS. 
collection — '  Beceuil  de  Poesies  Galan- 
tes'— described  by  M.  Beraldi  in  lis 
ever  delightful '  Biblioth^que  d*im  Bib- 
liophile' (M.  Eugene  Paillet)— which 
applies  very  exactly  to  the  love  of 
books: — 

I)6s  qu*un  objet  cesse  de  plalre 
lie  uommeroe  amoureux  aussttOt  doit  flnir, 
lie  n-spect  deH  sermeuts  n'est  plus  qu'un  chimdre, 
La  perte  du  plalt>ir  qui  nous  les  a  fait  fitire. 
Nous  dispense  de  les  tenir. 

Directly  a  book  ceases  to  please  you 
— away  with  it.  'Twill  only  be  a 
source  of  irritation.  Gtet  rid  of  it  Tis 
with  a  book  as  with  a  woman  when 
she  ceases  to  love  she  begins  to  hate. 

The  London  Ihtblie  Opinion^  copy-, 
ing  from  St.  Jameses  Gazette,  states 
that  the  well-known  lines  of  Gold- 
smith commencing 

When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly 

are  taken  from  a  poem  by  Segur 
(Paris  1719)  as  follows  :— 

Lorsqu'uiie  femme,  apr^s  trop  de  tendresse, 

D*un  honime  sent  la  trahisou, 
Comment  pour  oette  si  douce  foiblesse 

Peut  elle  trouver  une  gu^rison? 
Le  seul  remdde  qu'eile  peut  ressentir, 

La  seule  revanche  pour  son  tort. 
Pour  falre  trop  tard  Tainan t  repentir— 

iJ^las!  trop  tard—est  la  mort 


A  CORRESPONDENT  scnds  to  the 
Bookseller  the  following  short  list  of 
some  of  the  amusing  specimens  he  has 
collected  of  English  titles  as  they  are 
misread. 

TrruBs  Givek. 
Adventures  of  a  Cat. 
Lectures  on  the  Origin  of  Stops. 
Mystery  of  the  Unicom. 
An  Improved  Assertion.    By  Bruce. 
Pulpit  Commentary  on  George  Eliot 
RomaliceR  of  Animal  Intelligence. 
Influence  of  Flrelrons  on  Tactics. 
Sanitary  Specimens  of  Prose. 
Clergy's  Mineral  Statistics. 
The  Story  of  the  Giraife. 
Reynolds's  Discoveries. 
Lord  Beaoonstleld's  Irish  Poetry. 
Silver  Wa^ed  by  Ueat 
Songs  of  Two  Worms. 

Books  Requibed. 
Conventional  Cant. 
Locker  on  Organ  Stops. 
Mystery  of  the  Universe. 
An  Unproved  Assumption.  By  Bruce. 
?   f 

Romanes  (J.)  On  Animal  Intelligence. 
Influence  of  Firearms  on  Tactics. 
Saintsbury's  Specimens  of  Prose. 
Clery's  Minor  Tactics. 
Thtf  Story  of  the  Caraffa. 
Reynolds's  DlKOOurses. 
Lord  Beaconsfleld's  Irish  Policy. 
Sylvan  Winter.    By  Heath. 
Songs  of  Two  Worlds. 

Mr  Jambs  Russell  Lowell,  in  a 
paper  entitled  'Shakspere  once  more/ 
quotes  the  following  passage  from 
the  poet  Warner  as  a  specimen  of  a 
very  faulty  conceit: 

"  Hard  was  the  hand  that  struck  the  blow. 
Soft  was  the  heart  that  bled." 

But  surely  Mr.  Lowell  has  misquoted 
these  words.  They  occur  in  *  Albion's 
England/  and  refer  to  Queen  Eleanor 
in  the  act  of  striking  FaL*  Rosamond: 

'*With  that  she  dashed  heron  the  lips,  so  dyed 
double  red : 
Hard  was  the  heart  that  gave  the  blow:  soft 
were  those  lips  that  bled." 

If  this  latter  be  the  correct  reading, 
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nothing  but  praise  is  due  to  Warner ; 
liis  lines  are  simple  and  touching. 
Mr.  Lowell's  version  makes  the  poet 
80  ungaUant  as  to  apply  the  epithet 
^'hard  "  to  a  lady's  hand. 

On  Feb.  5, 1669-70,  at  Christ  Church, 
Liondon,  formerly  the  old  conventual 
church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  adjoining 
Christ's  Hospital,  were  married 
'^Mathew  Shakspere  and  Isbell 
Peelle.',  The  exact  words  of  the  en- 
try  in  the  register  are  these :  '*feb- 
ruarii  1569.  The  v  Daye  was  maryed 
Mathew  Shakspere  and  Isbell  Peelle." 
The  last  figure  (9)  of  the  year,  like 
others  on  the  same  page  of  the  same 
year,  has  apparently  been  altered 
from  6;  f.«.,  1666  into  1669.  Was 
this  Mathew  related  to  the  future 
I)oet,  then  aged  some  six  or  seven 
years  t  We  know  that  Qeorge  Peele, 
''the  City  poet,'*  educated  in  the 
grammar  school  here,  1666-71,  and 
afterwards  at  Oxford,  was  associated 
with  Shakspere  in'  after  life ;  that  he 
wasasohof  James  Peele,  the  clerk 
of  Christ's  Hospital  from  November, 
1662,  to  December,  1686 ;  and  that  he 
ivas  at  one  time  connected  with  the 
Blackfriars  Playhouse  as  one  of  "  her 
Majesty's  poor  players."  We  know 
further  that  he  was  a  shareholder  in 
the  theatre  with  the  two  Burbages, 
Shakspere,  and  twelve  others,  and 
died  about  1698. 


Seeing  Bret  Harte's  name  on  the 
title-page  of  his  latest  book  recalled 
to  me  how  general  had  become  the 
habit  with  authors  of  dropping  one 
of  their  surnames.  How  odd  Francis 
Bret  Harte  soimds,  for  example,  yet 
such  is  the  author's  baptismal  name^ 
Bayard  Taylor's  first  name  was 
James ;  only  a  few  others  than  Wilkie 
Collins's  intimate  friends,  I  imagine, 
know  that  his  name  is  really  William 
Wilkie  Collins,  and  so  is  the  case 
with  many  others.  Austin  Dobson 
was  Henry  Austin  Dobson  before  he 
took  up  literature,  and  Edmund 
William  Gk)sse  is  to-day  known  to 
the  world  only  by  his  first  and  last 
names.  '^  Henry  R  Haggard  "  sounds 
strange  to  thousands  of  ears  who 
know  ''Rider  Haggard."  Brander 
Matthews  was  christened  James 
Brander  Matthews,  and  Duffield  Os- 
borne is  in  reality  Samuel  Duffield 
Osborne.  Laurence  Hutton  is  a  con- 
traction of  James  Laurence  Hutton, 
and  Howard  Seeley  is  Edward  How- 
ard Seeley,  Jr.,  Frank  Stockton  is 
really  Francis  Richard  Stockton, 
while  Joaquin  MiUer  is  a  corruption 
of  Cincinnatus  Hiner  Miller.  The 
principal  reason  for  this  contraction 
of  names,  I  imagine  is  that  one  sur- 
name is  undoubtedly  more  striking 
and  easier  remembered  by  the  public 
than  two.  (Bok.) 


•^•^ 


BOOK    NOTICES. 


Messrs.  Macmillian  &  Co.  publish, 
in  the  '  English  Men  of  Action '  series^ 
Sir  Bichord's  Temple  'Lord  Lawrence.' 
Sir  Richard  Temple  has  performed 
his  task  very  well,  except  in  point  of 
style,  in  which  his  eccentricities  are 
remarkable;  but  it  would  perhaps 
have  been  wise  to  have  pointed  out 
the  degree  in  which  Lord  Lawrence's 
opinions  with  regard  to  Indian  fron- 
tier defence  have  become  inapplicable 
to  the  existing  situation.    This  mat- 


ter has  more  than  historical  import- 
ance, because  the  one  thing  which 
is  remembered  about  Lord  Lawrence 
in  England,  besides  the  fact  that  he 
did  great  service  in  the  mutiny,  is 
that  he  expressed  the  strongest  poss- 
ible opinion  in  favor  of  defending 
India  against  Russia  on  the  Indus. 
The  fact  that  this  pohcy  was  admir- 
able some  years  ago,  and  is  altogeth- 
er inapplicable  to  the  changed  circum- 
stances of  the  present  day,  should 
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have  been  brought  out,  because  the 
immense  popularity  of  the  name  of 
Lawrence  is  now  used  by  ignorant 
men  to  cover  their  own  ignorance 
and  to  defend  a  poUcy  which  has  no 
longer  any  relation  to  present  fact 

Dr.  Febdikand  Tonnies,  of  Husum 
(Schleswig-Holstein)— who  has  long 
been  known  as  an  enthusiastic  student 
of  Hobbes—- has  just  printed  two  ele- 
gant volumes  (Simpkin,  Marshall  & 
Co.)  containing  a  revised  text  of  two 
of  the  minor  works  of  the  philosopher 
of  Malmesbury.  These  are  (1)  the 
Behemoth^  more  commonly  known  as 
the  'Dialogue  of  the  Civil  Wars  of 
England/  to  which  is  now  first  given 
as  a  subtitle  '  The  Long  Parliament' 
Of  this  work,  of  which  only  illicit  edi- 
tions were  issued  during  the  author's 
lifetime,  Dr.  T5nnies  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  original  MS.,  in  the  library 
of  St  John's  College,  Oxford.  This 
he  has  carefully  copied,  not  only 
marking  the  words  and  passages  not 
found  in  the  common  printed  text, 
but  also  restoring  several  passages 
which  had  been  erased  by  Hobbes 
himself,  doubtless  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  too  strong  to  circulate  even 
in  MS.    He  likewise  prints,  for  the 


first  time,  the  dedication  to  Sir  Henry 
Bennett,  the  two  treatises,  caUed 
'Human  Nature'  and  'De  Corpore 
Politico,'  which  really  form  part — ^as 
was  first  recognized  by  Prof.  Croom 
Robertson — of  a  single  work  which 
Hobbes  himself  entitled  'The  Ele- 
ments of  Law,  Natural  and  Politic' 
Many  MS.  copies  of  this  must  have 
been  made  for  private  circulation; 
for  five  are  now  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  besides  one  that  has 
descended  to  the  Duke  of  Dovenshire. 
The  last  is  apparently  the  copy  which 
the  author  kept  in  his  own  posses- 
sion, as  it  contains  many  additions  as 
weU  as  corrections.  All  these  MSS. 
Dr.  Tunnies  has  collated  for  the  pres- 
ent edition,  showing  in  footnotes  the 
variations  of  reading.  At  the  end  of 
this  volume  he  has  appended  a  short 
English  treatise  on  '  First  Principles/ 
and  extracts  from  a  Latin  tract  on 
Optics,  both  contained  in  Brit  Mus. 
HarL  6796,  and  both  of  which  he  has 
no  hesitation  in  assigning  to  Hobbes. 
Altogether,  it  may  be  said  that  no 
such  important  contribution  has  been 
made  to  our  knowledge  of  Hobbes 
since  Sir  William  Molesworth  pub- 
lished his  collected  English  and  Latin 
Works. 


MAGAZINE  NOTES. 

Harper's  Magazine,  m\ta3\xneTi\xm'  Mr.  Abbey  and  Mr.  Parsons  have 
ber,  pays  a  graceful  compliment  to  made  their  home.  As  if  to  confirm 
the  men  who  in  recent  years,  have  Mr.  James's  appreciative  criticism, 
borne  a  large  share  in  sustaining  the  this  Number  contains  a  full -page 
reputation  of  its  pages  for  artistic  ex-  •  drawing  by  Mr.  Du  Maurier,  one  of 
cellence.  It  publishes  an  essay  by  .  Wordsworth's  sonnets  illustrated  by 
Henry  James  reviewing  the  work  in    Mr.  Parsons,  and  Praed's  quaint  poem, 


black  and  white  of  F.  D.  Millet,  Edwin 
A.  Abbey,  Alfred  Parsons,  George  H. 
Boughton,  George  du  Maurier,  and  C. 
S.  Reinhart  Accompanying  the  arti- 
cle are  portraits  of  these  artists,  and 
several  views  of  Broadway,  the  old 
English  village  "in  a  hollow  of  the 
green  hills  in  Worcestershire,"  where 


*  Quince,*  illustrated  with  nine  draw- 
ings by  Mr.  Abbey.  This  Number  is 
also  notable  for  two  "first  appear- 
ances." Miss  Nannie  Mayo  Fitzhugh, 
of  Kentucky,  contributes  a  short 
story,  *  Toother  Miss  Mandy,'  and  the 
English  psychologist,  James  Sully,  his 
initial  effort  in  fiction,  'Friendly  Ri- 
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valry :  a  Story  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury.' Prof.  Gteorge  Howard  Darwin, 
son  of  the  late  Charles  Darwin,  ex- 
plains "The  mystery  and  the  charm" 
of  '  Saturn's  Rings.'  Joseph  Jastrow, 
Ph. D.,  gives  a  clear,  scientific  estimate 
of  "  The  Problems  of  *  Psychic  Re- 
search." '  In  a  compact  article  enti- 
tled 'The  Negro  on  the  Stage'Laiu-ence 
Hutton  makes  a  beginning  in  what 
has  hitherto  been  lacking — a  history 
of  Negro  minstrelsy  in  America.  In 
his  second  paper  upon  '  Social  Life  in 
Russia'  the  Vicomte  Eugene  Melchoir 
de  Vogii^  follows  the  sununer  flight 
of  the  Russian  seigneurs  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  their  great  estates  in 
the  interior.  C.  H.  Famham  is  the 
author  of  a  richly  illustrated  paper 
upon  'Montreal,'  and  the  famous  war 
correspondent,  Dr.  William  Howard 
Russell,  of  an  account  of  'An  Incident 
in  the  Irish  Rebellion.'  Instalments 
of  'Jupiter  Lights,'  by  Constance 
Tenimore  Woolson,  and  'A  Little 
Journey  in  the  World,'  by  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  together  with  poems 
by  A.  B.  Ward,  Harriet  Prescott  Spof- 
furd,  and  an  anonymous  author  com- 
plete the  list  of  contributions.  In  the 
Departments  of  the  Magazine^  George 
William  Curtis  quotes  a  hitherto  un- 
published letter  of  Motley  to  a  young 
literary  aspirant;  William  Dean 
Howells  treats  of  a  much-disputed 
point  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
fiction ;  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
touchesupon  the  fashion  and  the  art 
of  "social  screaming." 

The  July  number  of  11^  Chautauquan 
presents  as  its  opening  article  a  study 
by  Gen.  H.  V.  Boynton  on  '  Oiur  Na- 
tional University,'  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington ;  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell 
gives  some  advice  about '  Outings  for 
Thin  Pocket-books';  the  'Sunday 
Readings '  are  selected  by  Bishop  Vin- 
cent ;  Prof.  La  Roy  F.  Griffin,  of  Lake 
Forest  University,  furnishes  a  timely 
article  on  'The  Art  of  Keeping  Cool'; 


Ida  M.  Tarbell  sketches  the  life  of 
Madame  de  Stael ;  a  brief  description 
of  '  Student  Life  in  Germany '  is  given 
by  F.  M.  Warren,  Ph.D.;  Olive  Thome 
Miller  continues  her  observatiens  of 
bird-life,  this  time  writing  of  their 
'Baby-Days';  Prof.  A.  P.  Coleman, 
Ph.D.,  of  Victoria  University,  relates 
some  thrilling  experiences  of  his 
while  'Canoeing  on  the  Colimibia'; 
'The  Foreign  Element  and  Prohibi- 
tion' is  the  subject  of  a  thoughtful 
article  by  Hon.  Albert  Griffin,  Chair- 
man of  the  Anti-Saloon  Republican 
National  Committee;  Bishop  Mallalieu 
tells  of  his  sight-seeing  in  'Holy  Mos- 
cow'; John  Murdoch  describes  'Hunt- 

• 

ing  and  Fishing  at  Point  Barrow'; 
James  K.  Reeve  suggests  'Perfume 
Flower-Farming'  as  '*a  home  industry 
in  which  the  surplus  labor  of  a  house- 
hold could  be  profitably  employed." 
'  Chautauqua  Life  in  1800 '  is  a  valua- 
ble historical  article  by  Francis  New- 
ton Thorpe,  Ph.D.;  Ripley  Hitchcock 
gives  a  delightful  account  of  'Country 
Club  Life';  interesting  facts  regrad- 
ing  '  The  Jews  in  the  United  States ' 
are  given  by  Philip  Cowen.  The 
poems  are  by  Ada  Iddings  Gale  and 
Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop.  Besides 
the  usual  editorial  and  C.  L.  S.  C.  mat- 
ter there  is  an  account  of  each  of  the 
Summer  Assemblies  with  an  abstract 
of  the  work  to  be  done  there,  the  most 
prominent  lecturers,  and  the  date  of 
Recognition  Day. 

In  the  June  Century  Mr.  Kennan 
begins  his  accoimt  of  the  most  impor- 
tant investigations  made  by  him  into 
the  Exile  System,  viz.,  his  visit  to  the 
Convict  Mines  of  Kara.  He  will  take 
several  articles  to  cover  fully  the  de- 
sctiption  of  the  mines  and  the  facts 
learned  by  him  in  this  part  of  his  ex- 
traordinary journey.  The  article  is 
placed  first  in  The  Century^  and  is 
more  profusely  illustrated  than  usual 
The  frontispiece  of  this  number  of 
T%e  Century  is  a  portrait  of  the  famous 
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French  artist,  Corot,  whose  work  has 
had  such  immense  influence  on  the 
art  of  the  day  and  has  been  subjected 
to  such  fierce  controversy.  The  ar- 
ticle is  by  Mrs.  van  Rensselaer,  and 
along  with  the  letter-press  is  another 
portrait  of  'Corot  at  Work/  drawn 
from  a  photograph  by  Wyatt  Eaton. 
The  old  painter  is  working  away  in 
the  open  air  under  an  umbrella,  with 
a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  A  number  of 
reproductions  of  Corot*s  paintings 
are  also  given.  The  wood  engravings 
are  interesting  as  Specimens  of 
American  reproductive  work  of  this 
kind.  They  are  all  by  Mr.  Eldridge 
Eingsley.  An  article  by  an  English 
writer  on  *The  Bloodhound'  is  ac- 
companied by  wood  engravings  from 
sketches  by  an  English  artist  This 
article  puts  the  bloodhoimd  in  an  en- 
tirely new  light,  and  removes  some 
of  the  terror  from  his  reputation.  He 
seems  to  be  a  very  different  sort  of 
dog  from  what  his  name  would  indi- 
cate, and  his  intelligence  is  absolutely 
marvelous.  '  An  American  Amateur 
Astronomer'  is  an  illustrated  sketch 
of  the  career  of  Mr.  Bumham,  former- 
ly of  Chicago.  Mr.  Burnham  is  fa- 
mous in  a  certain  branch  of  astrono- 


my. It  is  said  that ''  the  double  stars 
he  discovered  were  the  closest  and 
most  difficult  known  toastronomers."^ 
Before  becoming  one  of  the  corps  at 
the  Lick  Observatory,  Mr.  Bumham 
carried  on  his  astronomical  labors 
while,  a  shorthand  reporter  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  in 
Chicago.  Accompanying  the  article 
is  a  portrait  of  the  amateur  astrono- 
mer, and  a  niap  showing  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  double  stars  discovered  by 
him.  In  the  life  of  Lincoln  several 
interesting  chapters  on  important 
political  events  are  published :  '  The 
Pomeroy  Circular,'  'The  Cleveland 
Convention,'  'The  Resignation  of 
Chase.'  The  Old  Master  written  about 
and  illustrated  by  Stillman  and  Cole 
in  this  number  is  Spinello  Aretino. 
'  The  Relations  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada'  is  the  subject  of  a  paper 
by  Charles  H.  Lugrin.  Short  stories 
are  published  by  George  A  Hibbard, 
entitled '  The  Woman  in  the  Case,'  and 
by  James  Lane  Allen,  entitled  '  King 
Solomon  of  Kentucky,'  illustrated  by 
Kemble.  An  interesting  personal 
chapter  is  that  by  Mrs.  Margaret  J. 
Preston,  the  poet  who  describes  Gteiu 
Lee  in  his  home  'After  the  War.' 


-:0: 


AMERICAN  NOTES. 


Margaret  Deland's  new  novel  will 
be  entitled  'Sidney  Page.'  Though 
not  dealing  directly  with  theology,  it 
will  have  a  religious  motive. 

Marion  Crawford's  '  With  the  Im- 
mortals'  is  being  translated  into 
French,  and  R^nan  will  contribute  a 
preface.  The  French  Academy  has 
awarded  to  Mr.  Crawford  a  prize  of 
$200  for  his  two  novels  written  by 
himself  in  French  and  entitled  '  Zoro- 
astre'  and  '  Le  Crucifix  de  Marzio.' 

Mr.  B.  p.  Shillaber  (Mrs.  Parting- 
ton) is  writing  his  reminiscences  of 
the  last  half  century. 


Just  before  Mr.  Lowell  sailed  for 
England  he  put  in  Mr.  Aldrich's  hands 
a  long  poem  entitled  'How  I  Consult- 
ed the  Oracle  of  the  Goldfishes.'  It 
win  appear  in  an  early  number  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly, 

Alfred  R  Conkung,  of  New  York, 
the  nephew  of  Roscoe  Conkling,  gen- 
erally known  as  Alderman  Conkling^ 
has  about  completed  the  work  of  col- 
lecting material  for  his  life  of  his 
uncle,  and  has  a  portion  of  the  book 
already  written.  He  expects  to  have 
the  entire  work  ready  for  the  press  in 
October.  The  publishers  will  be  Chas. 
L.  Webster  &  Co. 
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The  Boston  TVawUer  tried  its  hand 
at  guessing  the  authorship  of  ^An 
Author's  Love' — purporting  to  be  the 
unpublished  letters  of  Prosper  M6ri- 
m^e's  *Inconnue.'  The  Traveller 
thought  Harriet  Waters  Preston  had 
written  the  book.  Mr.  Brett,  Mac- 
miUan  &  Co.'s  representative  in 
America,  however,  declares  she  is  not 
the  author.  And  so  the  work  still 
remains  the  literary  problem  of  the 
day.  Possibly,  suggests  the  PubHshers' 
Weekly y  it  is  "  Vernon  Lee." 

The  genial  ^*  Hans  Breitman"  (Chas. 
G.  Leland)  has  just  recovered  from  a 
lingering  illness  in  Italy.  He  is  now 
at  work  upon  a  series  of  handbooks 
of  the  minor  arts  and  industries, 
which  will  be  published  by  Rand, 
McNaUy  &  Co. 

It  is  requested  that  all  persons 
having  in  their  possession  letters  from 
the  late  President  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  send 
them  to  Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  at  their 
earliest  convenience.  The  letters  will 
be  returned  after  copies  have  been 
made. 

Brentano's  have  just  issued,  in 
London  and  New  York,  the '  Romance 
of  an  Alter  Ego,'  a  new  novel  byQen. 
Lloyd  Bryce. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  will  publish 
next  week*  The  Ice  Age  in  North 
Americ€^  and  its  bearings  upon  the 
antiquity  of  man,'  by  G.  Frederick 
Wright,  Professor  in  Oberlin  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  and  assistant  on  the 
U.  S.  Geological  survey,  with  an  ap- 
pendix on  *The  Probable  Cause  of 
Gkiciation,'  by  Warren  Upham; 
*Thoth,'anew  novel  in  the  "Gains- 
borough Series "  by  the  author  of  *A 
Dreamer  of  Dreams;'  and  in  the 
"Town  and  Country  Library"  they 
will  issue  Paul  Lindau's  new  story 
'Lace,'  which  has  agitated  Berlin 
society  for  a  month  or  two. 


Cassbll  &  Co  will  publish  at  once 
a  collection  of  short  stories  by  George 
Parsons  Lathrop,  entitled  'Two Sides 
of  a  Story.'  The  volume  is  made  up 
of  the  author's  more  notable  contri- 
butions to  -Harper'*,  The  Century  and 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Whoever  has 
read  his  stories  in  the  magazines  will 
be  delighted  to  get  them  in  i)ermanent 
and  handsome  form,  and  their  collect- 
ed appearance  will  raise  up  a  new 
equally  admiring  audience. 

Whiie  &  AiSLRV  annouce  that  by 
arrangement  with  Wm.  Blackwood  &; 
Sons  they  will  publish  simultaneously 
with  their  appearance  in  London  the 
new  series  of  "  Tales  from  BlacktooodV 
recently  inaugurated.  For  many 
years  no  collections  of  these  celebrat- 
ed tales  have  been  made.  '^  Choice 
typography,  beautiful  paper,  and 
handy  size  "  are  promised. 

Edgar  Saltus  has  in  preparation  a 
volume  of  short  stories  to  be  entitled 
'Annochiature.' 

Thb  Worthington  Company  have 
just  ready  the  third  series  of  Alger- 
non Charles  Swinburne's  '  Poems  and 
Ballads,'  which  a  writer  in  the  Lon- 
don  Globe   speaks   of   as   including^ 
some  of  the  most  lasting  works  pro- 
duced by  the  poet  in  the  maturity  o£ 
his  genius.    They  have  also  ready  a 
large  paper  edition  (limited  to   500 
copies)  of  David  M.  Main's  'Treasury 
of  English  Sonnets.'   This  renowned 
selection  of  English  sonnets,  now  ac- 
knowledged to  be   the  choicest  and 
standard,  has  been  out  of  print  for 
some  time.    But   as  the  publishers 
recognized  a  demand  for  an  exception- 
ally handsome  edition,  equal  to  the 
English  largepaper  copies  which  have 
sold  readily  for  $30  each,  they  have 
been  induced  to  issue  the  work  in 
luxurous  style.    It   forms  a  superb 
book,  printed  from  large  type  on  laid 
paper  of  the  best  quaUty,  cloth  boimd 
with  leaves  uncut.    They  announce 
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for  immediate  publication  *Two 
Daughters  of  One  Race,*  a  new  novel, 
by  the  gifted  author,  W.  Heimburg 
{Bertha  Benrens).  This  story  deals 
with  certain  peculiar  phases  of  Ger- 
man high  life  society,  and  of  the  for- 
tunes of  two  young  and  beautiful 
noble  ladies-  The  nov  el  is  deUghtf ul- 
ly  told  and  very  dramatic  in  its  treat- 
ment It  is  illustrated  with  photo- 
gravures and  head  and  tail  pieces. 

Frederick  Warne  &  Co.  are  mak- 
ing extensive  preparations  for  the  ap- 
proaching fall,  and  call  attention  to  a 
varied  list  of  literature  and  noveltiea 
'The  Bedford'  Shakspere  will  be  a 
charming  little  edition  in  12  volumes, 
the  first  red-line  pocket  edition  issued. 
It  will  contain  all  the  plays,  poems, 
and  sonnets,  with  carefully  revised 
text,  a  memoir,  and  glossary.  The 
printing  is  being  done  in  Edinburgh, 
and  the  best  London  binders  will  get 
up  the  little  volumes  in  eight  different 
styles  of  binding,  ranging  from  quiet 
library-shelf  style  to  the  most  elabor- 
ate gift-book  binding.  A  handsome 
series  of  the  standard  poets  will  be 
known  as  ''  The  Imperial  Poets,"  and 
will  include  Milton,  Wordsworth, 
Bums,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Scott,  Shelley, 
Byron,  Hood,  Mooye,  Shakspere,  and 
Gems   of   National    Poetry.    Every 


volume  will  have  six  illustrations,  in- 
cluding portraits  and  landscapes,  and 
the  bindings  will  make  the  edition 
specially  suitable  for  presentation. 
There  will  also  be  a  one-volume 
edition  of  the  plays,  poems  and  son- 
nets of  Shakspere,  in  the  best  type 
compatible  with  the  size,  a  crown 
octavo.  For  young  people  there  will 
be  a  new  edition  of  Cooper's  *  Leath- 
er-stocking Tales'  in  five  volumes; 
a  new  fine  art  color-book  for  children 
of  *  Old  Mother  Gtoose's  Rhymes  and 
Tales,'  with  enamelled  bosuti  cover; 
fourteen  humorous  studies  in  black 
and  white  by  a  son  of  Birket  Foster, 
to  be  called  'Follies,  Foibles,  and 
Fancies  of  Fish,  Flesh,  and  Fowl;' 
'A  Peep  into  Catland,'  a  new  picture- 
book  ;  and  '  The  Stanley  Library  of 
Stirring  Incident  and  Adventure  for 
Boys,'  four  volumes  by  well-known 
writers.  Children  with  taste  for 
pa,inting  may  be  gratified  by  '  Young 
America's  Painting-Book,'  uniform 
with  'Afternoon  Tea  Painting,'  or 
with  the  more  elaborate  'Palette 
Painting-Book,'  consisting  of  about 
forty  pages  of  studies  and  copies, 
shaped  like  a  painter's  palette.  It 
will  pay  dealers  to  examine  this  list 
before  getting  too  much  stock  on 
hand. 


:o: 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


M.  Levy's  list  includes  a  new  vol- 
ume by  the  dramatic  critic  M.  J.  J. 
Weiss,  entitled  'The  Theatre  and 
Morals,'  and  •  Chinese  Tales,'  by  Gen- 
•eral  Tcheng-Ki-Tong,  Ambassador 
from  China  to  France; 

The  next  volume  in  the  "Lotos" 
series,  published  by  Messrs.  Triibner, 
will  be  a  selection  from  Macaulay's 
essays,  dealing  with  men  and  books, 
edited  by  Dr.  Alexander  H.  Japp, 
who  has  added  a  critical  introduction 
and  notes. 


M.  Caj^mann  Levy  annoimqes  the 
approaching  publication  of  the  follow- 
ing important  works:  'History  and 
Diplomacy,'  by  Duke  de  Broglie ; '  The 
Future  of  Science,'  by  M.  Ernest  Re- 
nan  ;  and  a  volume  of  Studies  by  M. 
Jules  Simon,  containing  Mignet. 
Michelet,  and  Henri  Martin. 

a 

Wm.  Isbister,  London,  will  publish 
shortly  Mary  Hewitt's  autobiography, 
edited  by  her  younger  daughter,  Miss 
Margaret.  It  will  occupy  two  vol- 
umes, and  will  be  illustrated. 
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La  Maison  Quantik  announces 
'  Paris/  by  Auguste  V itu,  a  magnifi- 
cent large  quarto  volume  comprising 
500  pages  of  text  and  600  original 
iUustrations  by  the  best  artists,  and 
six  water-colors. 

A  BOOK  which  promises  to  be  of 
considerable  literary  and  artistic  in- 
terest, entitled  'Pen  and  Pencil 
Sketches  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
Art  in  the  Western  Suburbs,'  of  Lon- 
don, is  announced.  It  will  be  publish- 
ed by  subscription  in  two  quarto  vol- 
umes, and  will  contain  a  large  num- 
ber of  full-page  illustrations,  besides 
fine  wood  engravings  worked  into  the 
text  The  editor  is  Mr.  Edward  King, 
and  we  understand  the  first  voltune 
is  devoted  to  celebrities  of  the  past  in 
literature,  art,  and  science,  whose 
names  are  associated  with  the  western 
suburbs  of  London,  such  as  Turner, 
Walpole,  Pope,  and  Hogarth.  Mr. 
King,  in  the  second  volume,  will  at- 
tempt the  more  difficult  and  delicate 
task  of  describing  'living  authors, 
artists,  and  men  of  science  residing 
within  the  area  named.'  The  idea  is 
a  happy  one ;  but,  of  course,  every- 
thing depends  on  the  way  in  which  it 
is  carried  out.  An  indifferent  book 
on  such  a  subject;  would  be  positively 
exasperating ;  at  the  same  time,  there 
is  '  always  room  at  the  top,'  and  we 
hope  that  the  forthcoming  work  will 
be  worthy  to  find  its  way  thither. 

Baron  Nordenskiold  has  now  pass- 
ed through  the  press  the  great  work 
upon  which  he  has  been  engaged  for 
some  time— a  Facsimile  Atlas  to  the 
Oldest  History  of  Cartography.  It  is 
a  folio  volume  containing  reproduc- 
tions of  61  maps  printed  before  1600, 
with  descriptive  letter-press  and  other 
illustrations.  There  is  also  included 
the  MS.  map  of  Northern  Europe 
{circa  1467),  recently  discovered  by 
the  baron  in  the  library  of  Count 
Jamoiski,  of  Warsaw. 


Messrs.  Longmans  wfll  publish 
shortly  a  one- volume  work  of  fiction, 
entitled  *The  Wrong  Box,'  which, 
bears  the  joint  names  of  R  L.  Steven- 
son  and  Lloyd  Osboiu'ne  on  the  title- 
page.  The  box,  we  may  state,  is  sent 
from  Italy  to  England ;  and  its  con- 
tents ought  to  be  the  dead  body  of  a 
man,  but  they  turn  out  to  be  some- 
thing else. 

The  next  volume  in  the  series  of 
"English  Men  of  Action"  will  be 
*Dampier,'  written  by  Mr.  W.  Clark 
Russell. 

MESSRa  Trubner  &  Co.  have  in 
preparation  'An  Account  of  the  Abor- 
ignes  of  Tasmania:  their  Manners^ 
Customs,  Wars,  Hunting,  Food,  Mor- 
als, Language,  Origin,  and  General 
Characteristics;  collected  from  all 
sources,f  rom  the  time  of  their  first  con- 
tact with  Europeans  until  their  final 
extermination,  by  Mr.  H.  Ling  R^th,. 
assisted  by  E.  Marion  Butler.  The 
book  will  also  have  a  chapt  r  on  the 
osteology  *by  Dr.  J.  Q.  Garson ;  and  a 
preface  by  Dr.  K  B.  Tylor;  besides 
numerous  autotype  plates,  from  orig- 
inal drawings  made  by  Edith  May 
R>tL  The  edition  will  be  strictly 
limited  to  subscribers,  and  every  copy 
will  be  numbered. 

Swan  Sonnenschbin  &  Co.  have 
published  the  collection  of  early  letters 
of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  edited  by  Mr. 
D.  G.  Ritchie.  In  addition  to  those  of 
Mrs.  Carlyle,  the  volume  includes 
eleven  unpublished  letters  of  Carlyle,. 
dealing  chiefiy  with  his  studies  im 
connection  with  the  projected  History 
of  German  Literature  and  his  '  Crom- 
well.' 

David  Nutt  has  just  published  *Se- 
lected  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,* 
rendered  into  English  prose  by  Mr. 
Justin  Huntley  McCarthy.  The  book, 
which  is  issued  in  a  limited  edition, 
has  been  handsomely  printed,  in  cap- 
itals throughout. 
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The  publishing  house  of  Ulrico 
Hoepli,  of  Milan,  has  sent  us  its  (Gen- 
eral Catalogue  of  works  issued  be- 
tween 1872  and  1889.  The  Arts  and 
Sciences  are  specially  considered  and 
provided  for  in  the  Hoepli  editions, 
and  the  Catalogue  contains  many 
names  of  the  most  eminent  Italian 
authorities  of  the  day  on  the  Natural 
Sciences,  Agricultiure,  Chemistry  and 
Electricity.  Melani's  works  on  Art, 
Scaramuzza's  and  De  Gubemati's 
studies  in  Dante  are  also  published 
by  Signer  HoeplL 

MM.  FuKNTES  Y  Capdbville  are 
going  to  publish  a  collection  of  the 
best  Spanish  authors  under  the  title 
^  Biblioteca  de  Autores  c61ebres. '  Each 
volume  contains  about  280  pages  and 
costs  one  peseta  only,  or  in  handsome 
binding,  two  pesetas.  The  first  vol- 
ume, which  has  appeared,  is  entitled 


'Cartas  Americanas,*  by  Don  Juan 
Valera  A  second  volume  is  in  prep- 
aration, 'Mi  ultima  Br^^'  by  Don 
Jos6  Zorrilla,  a  poet  who  in  a  short 
time  will  be  'crowned,'  in  token  of 
his  eminence,  at  Granada. 

M.  Delalain  has  added  to  the 
many  obligations  he  has  already  con- 
ferred on  the  French  Book  Trade  and 
Book  amateurs,  by  publishing, 
through  the  Booksellers'  Club,  the  3rd 
Part  of  an  Inventory  of  Printers*  and 
Booksellers'  Marks,  containing  those 
of  Alsace,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium 
Denmark,  Germany,  Italy,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Portugal,  Spain,  Switzerland, 
and  Great  Britain.  M.  Delalain  has 
enriched  this  interesting  work  by  a 
preliminary  interpretative  essay  on 
special  marks.  The  edition  is  limited, 
and  copies  will  doubtless  be  eagerly 
sought  for. 


■:0: 


GENERAL    NOTES. 


The  vessel  carrying  the  whole  of 
the  copies  printed  (we  believe  a  thous- 
and) of  the  last  volume  of  the  report 
of  the  Challenger  expedition  has  been 
wrecked  on  its  way  from  Edinburgh, 
and  the  edition  lost  This  is  a  rather 
awkward  accident,  as  some  of  the 
plates  will  probably  not  bear  the  tak* 
ing  of  more  impressions,  and  will 
have  to  be  re-engraved. 

CentrMlatt  fur  Bibliot/iekswesen,  for 
May,  contains  an  article  entitled  'The 
Influence  of  the  Hiberno  -  Scottish 
Monks  in  the  preservation  and  dis- 
semination of  Mediaeval  Science' 
(  with  special  reference  to  the  still  ex- 
isting Irish  MS8.  in  the  libraries  of 
the  Continent).  This  is  by  Herr 
Walther  Schulze^  of  Halle,  who  prom- 
ises a  continuation.  Another  article, 
on  the  Mayence  book-printer  Peter 
Jordan,  a  bibliography  of  his  work 
from  1513  to  1535.. 


The  newspapers  have  recorded  the 
loss  of  the  manuscript  of  a  book  about 
Carly le,  by  the  late  Frederick  Martin, 
editor  of  '  The  Statesman's  Year- ' 
Book.'  who  was  once  Carlyle's  secre- 
tary, but  quarrelled  with  his  employ- 
er and  wrote  the  book  to  '  spite '  him. 
A  few  days  before  his  sudden  death, 
about  six  years  ago,  it  is  said,  he 
made  up  and  despatched  to  some  un- 
known address  a  large  parcel  of  man- 
uscript containing,  presumably,  the 
whole  of  this  book,  many  letters  of 
Carlyle,  and  the  manuscript  of  a  nov- 
el which  he  had  had  in  preparation 
for  some  time  before.  The  papers 
are  believed  to  have  gone  astray  in 
the  post. 

Dr.  Paul  Lindau,  well  known  in 
the  literary  world  as  the  editor  of  the 
Rundahau,  the  leading  German  literary 
magazine,  has  just  published  a  ro- 
mance of  Berlin  life  under  the  title  of 
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^Lace/  which  is  pronounced  by  Euro- 
I>6an  critics  a  powerful  novel,  and  an 
exceedingly  faithful  picture  of  life  in 
Berlin  as  it  is  to-day.  An  English 
version  of  the  story  will  shortly  ap- 
pear in  '^Appleton's  Town  and  Coun- 
try Library." 

Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch  has  now 
on  view,  at  his  house  in  Piccadilly, 
an  exhibition  of  the  finest  illuminat- 
ed and  historical  manuscripts  of 
which  he  has,  from  time  to  time,  be- 
come the  purchaser.  The  ^*  handlist," 
which  is  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  opens  with  his  latest  acquisi- 
tion, the  purple  codex  of  the  Gospels, 
assigned  to  the  time  of  Archbishop 
Wilfrid,  of  York.  For  this  he  gave 
jei500  at  the  Hamilton  sale,  and  he 
now  values  it  at  £2500.  Next  in  value, 
and  scarcely  second  in  interest,  is 
the  Prayer-book  of  John  Talbot,  first 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  which  was  bought 
from  a  Breton  peasant  by  a  fortunate 
dealer  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  ac- 
quired by  Mr.  Quaritch  at  the  Didot 
sale  in  1879.  But  these  two  are  only 
the  choicest  examples  of  a  collection 
which  numbers  about  eighty  lots, 
fairly  rejuresentative  of  the  miniature 
art  during  the  middle  ages  in  England, 
France,  Italy,  GFermany,  and  Flanders. 

One  of  the  feature  of  the  Minneap- 
olis Industrial  Exposition  will  be  a 
Book-Trade  Exhibit,  which  Mr.  Chas. 
D.  Raymer,  of  that  city,  has  been 
n:ianaging  and  which  he  hopes  to 
make  a  success. 

Mr.  K  F.  Bonavbnture  the  well 
known  bibliopole  has  consolidated  his 
book  and  print  business  at  232  West 
34th8t,N.Y.  His  down-town  branch 
at  4  Barclay  St,  will  be  conducted 
hereafter  under  the  name  of  **  Leroy 
&  Co."  During  the  next  few  months 
Mr.  Bonaventure's  personal  address 
will  be  6  Passage  de  la  Madeleine, 
is,  France.    He  has  just  issued  a 


*' Catalogue  of  Valuable,  Rare  and 
Interesting  American  and  English 
Books  "  from  282  West  d4th  St  which 
establishment  will  be  managed  by 
Mr.    Charles    Sotheran  during  Mr. 

Bonaventure's  absence  in  Europa 

• 

Roberts  Brothers  have  just  ready 
in  their  series  of  Balzac's  works 
'  Seraphita,'  which  is  the  completing 
volume  of  Balzac's  three  philosophical 
novels,  of  which  the  'Magic  Skin' 
and  'Louis  Lambert'  have  already 
been  issued  by  this  house. 

The  London  World  says  that  *  An 
Author's  Love '  is  now  admitted  to  be 
by  Elizabeth  Balch.  It  remarks  that 
Miss  Balch's  writings  are  as  well 
known  in  London  as  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  that  her  pai>er8  in 
77ie  ISnglUh  lUuatrated  on  English 
country  houses  have  been  "most 
charmingly  and  delightfully  written"; 
but  her  new  book  "  shows  a  literary 
power  of  a  much  higher  order,  and 
her  letters  are  fully  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  M6rim6e's  '  Inconnue.' " 

Francis  S.  Saltus,  who  frequent- 
ly wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"  Cupid  Jones,"  died  on  June  25tL  He 
was  bom  in  New  York  City  in  1849, 
and  at  an  early  age  became  a  humor- 
ous writer  and  paragrapher  for  the 
American  and  foreign  press.  He  was 
conversant  with  ten  languages  and 
was  an  accomplished  musician.  He 
also  wrote  poems  in  French,  German, 
English,  and  Italian.  He  was  the 
author  of  four  comic  operas  and  other 
musical  works.  In  1873  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.  published  a  volume  of  his 
verse  under  the  title  of  '  Honey  and 
GalL'  Francis  S.  was  the  elder  half 
brother  of  Edgar  F.  Saltus,  the  novel- 
ist 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  is  at  work 
upon  his  memoirs.  But  they  axe  not 
to  be  published'-at  least  during  his 
lifetime. 
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MES8R&  Ward  &  Downey  have  in   Some  Aspects  of  the  Law  of  Evolu- 
the  press  *  Marriage  and  Heredity ;  or,    tion,'  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Nisbet 


-:0:- 


BOOK    AUCTIONS. 


The  following  of  Mr.  Gould's  natu- 
ral history  books  were  recently  sold 
at  Christie's:  'Birds  of  Europe.  5  yols., 
$351.75;  'Humming  Birds,'  5  vols., 
$252;  'Birds  of  Australia,'  7  vo^s., 
$795 ;  'Birds  of  Great  Britain,'  5  vols., 
$525.  All  of  them  were  finely  bound 
in  morocco  extra 

Refbrrinq  to  the  dispersion  of 
large  libraries  during  the  last  few 
years,  Mr.  Quaritch,  in  his  last  cata- 
logue, says :  'Can  we  not  imagine  what 
would  have  been  the  feeling  of  Lord 
Sunderland,  or  the  old  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, the  old  Marquis  of  Annandale, 
Lord  Chancellor  Hardwick,  or  Robert 
Harley,  if  he  knew  that  his  heirs  would 
cast  away  the  hoarded  treasures  of 
Learning  and  Wisdom  for  the  sake 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  f  The 
cry  is,  '*  Still  they  come.'"  In  the 
same  catalogue  Mr.  Quaritch  marks 
the  Schoeflfer  'Psalmorimi  Codex,' 
which  he  purchased  in  the  Syston 
Park  sale  m  1884,  $26,250.  The  book, 
which  is  in  two  volumes,  then  cost 
him  $24,750. 

The  s€de  of  Mr.  Chas.  Hutt's  books 
took  place  at  Sotheby's  on  May  13th 
to  21st.  We  give  here  some  results : 
*  Annals  of  Gallantry,  Trials  for  Crim. 
Con.,'  by  A.  Moore,  3  vols.,  $50.62 ; 
Dyce's  'Beaumont  and  Fletcher,'  11 
vols,  calf  extra,  $54.36;  Bewick's 
'jEsop's  Fables,*  large  paper,  1818, 
$47.25 ;  Boccaccio's  '  Decameron,' 
French  edition,  5  vols.,  1757,  red 
morocco,  $100;  Baskerville's  edition 
of  'Congreve,'  3  vols,  morocco,  $33.12; 
Pierce  Egan's  'Life  in  London,' 
with  the  'Finish.'  2  vola  1830,  calf, 
$70 ;  '  Life  of  Napoleon,'  Cruikshank's 
plates,  1815,  $33 ;  Dickens's  '  Story  of 
Little  Dombey,'  in  the  original  covers, 


$15 ;  Fielding's  '  Joseph  Andrews,'  2 
vols.  1st  ed.  1742,  $23.12;  Genest's 
'English  Stage,' 10  vols.  $30;  'Gre- 
ville  Memoirs,'  3  series,  1st  ed.  cloth. 
$25;  Hamerton's  'Etchers,'  1st  ed. 
$31.75;  H^ppelwhite's 'Cabinet  Mak- 
er,' 1789,  $44.36 ;  Jesse's  'London  and 
its  Celebrities,'  2  vols.'  $21 ;  La  Fon- 
taine's '  Contes  et  Nouvelles,'  2  vols. 
1762,  morocco  extra,  $100;  Le  Sage, 
'  Histoire  de  Gil  Bias,'  1838,  extensive- 
ly extra  illustrated  with  many  proof 
and  other  engravings  from  various 
editions — extended  to  5  vols.  $157.50 ; 
'  L'Heptam^ron  de  Maiguerite,  Reine 
de  Navarre.'  3  vols.  1780,  calf,  $67.50 ; 
Montesquieu,  'Le  Temple  de  Guide,' 
4to.  blue  morocco,  a  pretty  volume, 
$127.50;  Banier's  'Ovid,'  4  vols.  4to. 
morocco,  $78.75 ;  Rowlandson's '  Eng- 
lish Dance  of  Death,'  2  vols.  1815-16, 
boards,  $80 ;  Scott's  Novels  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Works,  17  vols,  cloth,  $85 ; 
Thackeray's  'Comic  Tales  and  Sketch- 
es,' vol.  1,  2nd  edit,  vol  2,  1st  edit, 
boards,  $52.50 ;  Thackeray's  '  Vanity 
Fair,'  genuine  Ist  edit,  $42.50.  The 
total  for  the  eight  days'  sale  was  just 
over  $14,600. 

The  following  prices  have  recently 
been  obtained  at  various  book  auctions 
in  London:  Illustrations  to  Maxwell's 
'  Irish  Rebellion,'  struck  oflf  on  folio 
paper,  $47.60 ;.  ten  illustrations  to  'Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sandboys  at  the  1851  Elxhi- 
bition,'  on  folio  paper,  $37.50;  illus- 
trations to  the  'Humourist,'  on  4to. 
paper  (those  to  Part  1  were  colored), 
$91.25;  Reid's  'Cruikshank  Catalogue,' 
3  vols,  large  paper,  $91.25;  Dibdin's 
'Typographical  Antiquities,'  4  vols., 
morocco,  by  Riviere,  $61.25  (Bain); 
Dibdin's  '  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana, 
JEdes  Althorpianse,  and  Cassano  Cat- 
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alogue/  7  vols,  mor.,  $117.50 ;  Dibdin's 
'Bibliographical  Decameron,*  3  vols, 
mor.,  $92.50  (Bain) ;  Dibdin's  *Tour  in 
France,'  &c.,  3  vols.,  extra  illustrated 
with  Lewis's  series  of  etchings,  8  vols, 
mor.,  $132.50;  Milman's  *  Horace' 
(1849),  bound  in  mor.  extra,  the  sides 
and  back  covered  with  elaborate  gold 
tooling,  $25 ;  a  series  of  30  volumes  of 
the  4to  '  Chronicles  of  England,'  those 
of  Froissart  and  Monstrelet  having 
the  illuminations,  and  Heame's  'Rob- 
ert of  Gloucester*  on  largest  paper, 
the  whole  bound  in  morocco  extra  by 
Riviere,  $555;  Aiken's  'National 
Sports,'  folio  (1820),  $102.50 ;  Buck's 
'Antiquities,'  3  vola  mor.,  (1774)  $200 ; 
Du  Sommerard's  '  Les  Arts  au  Moyen 
Age,'  5  vols.  imp.  folio  and  5  vols.  roy. 
8vo.,  citron  morocco  extra,  $400; 
Nichols'  '  Literary  Anecdotes  and  Il- 
lustrations,' 16  vols.,  $70  (Sotheran) ; 
Stirling -Maxwell's  'Annals  of  the 
Artists  of  Spain/  3  vols.,  $97.50 ;  La 
Fontaine's  'Fables,'  with  Oudry's 
plates,  4  vols,  folio,  mor.  extra,  $150. 


Ezel[iel  &  Beinliem, 

AUCTIONEERS, 


For  the  Sale  of 


BOOKS 

Exclusively  on  Commission. 
Salesrooms    No.    134    Main     Street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Only  estpbllshraent  of  the  kind  in  the  West. 

Regular  Weekly  Auctiou  Sales  by  Catalogue. 

Libraries,  s«mail  collections  and  oonslgnnients 
from  dealers  intelliicently  Catalogued. 

We  do  not  buy.  or  sell  any  Hooks  on  our  own 
account,  and  hav«  no  interest  in  any  Bookstore. 

Parties  desiring  to  sell  Books  should  cousult  us 
before  making  arrangements  elsewhere. 

V^'e  have  a  large  established  trad.^  for  Fine  Art 
Works  and  Expensive  Publications. 

tyCatalogues  mailed  free  upon  applicatiou  to 

EZEm.  &  6ERNHEII  AucMeers, 

No.  1S4  Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.S.  A. 


on.A.nrj£]s  F.  XjXbbis  <Ss 

AUCTIONEERS, 

No.  13  Hayward  Place,  -  Bostoti,  Mass. 

Special  facilities  for  the  arrangement  and  sale  by  Auction  of  Boolis,  Autographs, 
Coins,  Engravings,  Furniture,  and  other  Personal  Property. 

Ccnnl/ffnments  and  correspondence  sollcUed. 
CatalognM  oiailed  on  applioatioii,  and  pnrehatot  maie  for  Ubrarians  and  bookbnyon  flroo  of  dhanro. 

fine  Art  an^  Xlbrar^  properti?,  (Tataloaueb,  Hrranaeb, 

EXHIBITED  AND  SOLD.  LIBRARIES  A  SPECIALTY. 

THOMAS    DOMTLING, 

WAHHINGTONf  U.  C. 

General    Auctioneer.  Shells  Everything. 

Legal  and  Oovertiment  Sales  and  Sales  at  Private  Residences, 

Hotels  dbc.y  a  Speciality. 

Regular  Sales  of  Furniture,  Horses,  Carriages,  Ac,  every  Saturday. 

SAI^ESBROOMa,   No.  UOO  and  U02  PENN'A  Avenue,  Cor.  Uth  Street 


M.   B.   r.A.TIM"EK,    ^tictioneer. 
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North  American  Birds. 


H.  NEHRLING. 


l^ith  96  Ck>lored  Plates  after  Water-Color  Paintinga  by  Prof.  ROBIOIT 

RIDGWAY,  SmithsoDian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C,  Prof.  A. 

GOERING,  Ijeipzig,  and  GUSTAV  MUETZEL,  Berlin. 


The  publishes  takes  plc^asure  in  preBenting  the  above-immed  work  to  the  public.  It  will  be 
-published  in  12  parts,  each  containing  40  to  48  pages  reading  matter  and  three  colored  platea  of 
the  finest  quality.    Price  for  each  part  Sl.OO. 

No  efforts  have  been  spared  to  make  this  the  most  excellent  of  all  works  of  similar  character 
heretofote  published.  The  reading  matter  will  be  printed  from  large  new  type  on  finest  bookpaper. 
The  colored  plates  are  made  after  the  originals  of  artists  who  rank  bfgheHt  in  their  professloo.  The 
firm  who  reproduced  these  originals  in  a  highly  finished  style,  Ebnst  Kavfmann  in  Lahr,  Germany, 
-and  New  York,  is  well  known  in  art  circles  for  Its  specialty:  Cliromo-work.  The  author,  Mr. 
Nehrling,  is  an  Active  Member  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  a  Corresponding  Member 
•of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club,  and  Honorary  Member  of  a  large  unmber  of  European  sclentlQc 
■societies.  

Complete  copies^  bound  in  full  morocco.  PHce^  $15.00.  Advance  orders  solicited 


GEORGE  BRUMDBR, 


aae  <S2  see  -'STiT-EST  •^u'.&nrEOR  steet, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Jidj/,  1889. 

BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 

AVL  CatcUogues  reeeioed  toiU  be  enUnd  in  thi§  IM  wtOi  addren  of  iirm  luuing  them.    For  any 

additional  noties  deHred  10  eenlB  per  line  wiU  be  eharged. 


BHxendine,  A.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
lirown,  Thomas,  &  Co.,lx>ndon,  England. 
Bull  &  Auvache,  London,  England. 
Beliii,  Th.,  Paris  France. 
Bull  &  Auvache,  London,  Eng. 
Brown,  W.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Blackwell,  B.  H.,  Oxford,  England. 

€lay,  W.  F.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Conquet,  L.,  Paris,  Prance. 
Cohn,  A.,  Berlin.  Germany. 
Commin,  J.  G.,  Exeter,  England. 

Davie,  W.  O.  &  Ck>.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Downing,  W.,  Blrminirham,  England. 
Dobell,  B.,  London,  England. 

Ellis  &  Elvey,  lx>ndon,  England. 

Foulard,  A.,  Pnrls,  France, 
Fontaine,  A.,  Paris,  France. 
Feroz>i,  F.,  London,  England. 
Fowler,  E.  S.,  Bournemouth,  England. 

Oilhofer  A  Ranschburgh,  Vienna,  Austria. 

niersemnnn,  Karl  W.,  Tjelpzlg.  Germany. 
Howell,  E.,  Liverpool,  England. 
Higham,  Charles,  London,  England. 
Hunt,  W.,  Norwich,  England. 
Higglnbotham,  G..  Hammersmith,  England. 
Harper,  W.,  London.  England. 
Hurrassowitz,  Otto,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Jack<u>n,  Albert,  London,  England. 
Jarrold  <fe  Sons,  London,  England. 
Jean-Fontaine,  £.,  Paris,  France. 
Jefleries,  Cha<).,  S.,  Bristol,  England. 
Johnston,  George  P.,  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 
Jarvis,  J.  W.  &  Son,  London,  England. 


Koehler,  K.  F.,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Llepmnnnssoho,  Leo,  Berlin,  Germany. 
List  &  Francke,  Leipzig,  Germany. 
Lowe,  C.«  Birmingham,  Entrland. 
Labltte,  Em.,  Paul  A  Co.,  Paris,  France. 
Lehec,  L.,  Paris,  France. 
Loeding,  Emll,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Maggs,  U.,  Jjondon,  England. 
Mayer  &  MQIler,  Berlin,  Germany. 
McDonough,  Joseph,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
M  les,  Thomas,  Bradford,  England. 
Millard's,  Mim,  Teddington,  Middlesex.  England. 
M  urray,  F.,  Derby,  England. 
Meeham,  B.  &  J.  F.,  Bath,  England. 
Meeker,  Fram-is  J.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Milligan,  T.,  liceds,  England. 

Nijhoff,  Martinus,  La  Haye,  France. 

Palmer.  Clement  Sadler,  London,  England. 
Pickering  A  Chatto,  London,  England. 
Potter,  \r.,  Liverpool,  England. 

Qnaritch,  B.,  London,  England. 

Kandolph,  .1.  W.  it  English.  Rlchmi^nd,  Va. 
Kobson  A  Kerslnlce,  London,  England. 
Rimell,  J.  A  Son,  London,  England. 

Stevens,  Henry  A  Son,  London,  England. 
Sotheran  A  Co.,  Mrtnchestt^r,  Enifland. 
Spencer,  W.  T.,  London,  England. 
Salisbury,  J.,  London,  England. 

Toovey.J.,  London,  England. 
Thorp,  Thoi'..  Keadinir,  England. 
Underwood  W.  H..  Leicester,  England. 

Welter,  H.,  Paris,  France. 
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BOOKSELLERS'    CATALOGUES   WANTED. 
Your  address  inserted  at  Twenty  Cents  per  line.  morUhl/y. 

Please  detlffnate  the  klnil  of  Catalogues  or  Special  line  of  Books  Interested  in,  with  your  name. 
Booksellers  and  Publishers  will  please  Kive  this  department  careful  attention. 

^ohn  Slckenburger,  220  Fifth  Street,  Npw  York.    Miscellaneous. 

W.  R.  Halffht,  416  Parliairient  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Books  relating  to  Canada.  Books  printed  in  Canada. 
Cosmopolitan,  Book  Co.,  16  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
O.  Lang,  1824  Coleman  Street,  St.  Jx>ui8,  Mo. 
-O.  W.  Humphrey,  J>edharo,  Mass. 

W.  D.  Love,  Hartford.  Conn.    Ecctesiaatical  History,  Commonwealth  Period. 
W.  D.  Claussen,  1015  Dolores  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    HAoiainder  and  Clearance  Catalogues. 
-Csrrns  K.  Remington,  No.  11  East  Seneca  St.,  Buifalo,  N.  T.    Miscellaneous,  and  of  Niagara  Falls. 
B.  Jl^  Morley,  Lee,  Mass.    Medical  and  Botany.    Old  and  New. 
17111  H.  Lyons,  Newport,  Ky.  Specialty,  Cuesb. 

Wm.  P.  Kenny,  S04^  Hanover  {Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.   Miscellaneous. 

ABOUT    40,000    VOLUMES    ALWAYS    ON    HAND. 

TOI33Sr    BI^IT3SnBT.iXi.   TOiaOlsTTO,    OJUSTJLDJL, 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

SecondrHand  and  Bare  Books.  Large  Stock  of  Americana,  Old  English 
Xdterature,  Out-ot-the-way  Books,  eta,  on  sale.  Frequent  consignments 
from  our  London  establishment    Catalogues  gratis  and  post  free. 


from  the 

OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  MAILS,    Post  Office  Department.  Washington,  D,  C. 

TRANS-ATLANTIC    MAILS. 


CLOSIirO  OF  THIS  MAir^  OF  BUROPUAN  STBAMBRS. 

Frooi    NBW  YORK. 


T^e.     V  Arizova  Queenttown.    4.80 a.m. 


8  Oalua......... 

noordulnd. 

.   JLARN < 


.Quaenstown.   ft.00  a.  m. 

.Antwerp 5.00  A.  M. 

.Bremen 6.30  a.  m. 


4  H  ammonia. 
4  Obdam 


Hambuiv..  .. 
.  Rot  teril  Am . .. 


(1.80  a.  m. 
6.80  A.  M. 


6  HsKTjk Chrlstiania...  7.00  A.  m. 

6  La  OASCOom Hayre 7.00  a.  m. 

«    6  FiTRifsssi A Olassow 7.80  a.  m. 

6  Blbb Dremen 7.90  a.  M. 

6  UMBRtA Queenstown.  8.00  A.  m. 

•10  Cnr  OF  Paris Qiieeostowa.  11.80  a.  m. 

Aki«BR ...Brpmen 11.80  a.  m. 

PBHiriiAiiD ...Antwerp l.ro  p.  m. 


Thiitt  11  Amsterdam Amsterdam ..    1.00  p.  m. 

18  La  Brbtasnb.... Havre 2.00  a.  m. 

Sbryia Qae<>n8towD.  2.00  A.  m. 

IhevoffiA Glasirnw 3.0(i  A.  m. 

BiPBR Bremen.  ....  1.80p.m. 

•17  Saalb Bremon 5.80  a  m. 

C'Y  OF  Chicago.. Queenstown.  6.80  a.  m. 

Cbltic Qupenntown.  rt.8n  a.  m. 

Bbu}biii*4ND Antwerp 6.80  a.m. 


•  18  Vbbrdam Kotterdam....    7.0ua.  m. 


20  La  Champagne  ..Havre 8.0(i  a.  m. 

CfRCASSiA Olafurow^ ....  8.80  a.  m. 

Btruria Queenstown.  8.80  A.  M. 

Wbrra Bremen }4.30  a.  w. 


(Steamers  depart  about  8  hours  later.) 
FFom    NKW 
JUXiT.  STBAMBB. 


We4l«ji4  CiTTOF  Bomb.... Queenstown.  11.80  a.m. 
City  of  N.York.  Queenstown.  11.80  a.  m. 

Travb....... Bremen 11.80  a,  M. 

Wb8tbrnijAni>...  Antwerp 1.00  p.  m. 

Tbu«86  P     Caland Amsterdam..    S.OOA.  M. 

ArousTA  ViCTO. . Hambnrfir. ...    i.00  p.  M. 

Sat.    87  La  NORMANDlB.-.HsTre 2.00  a.m. 

BmiOPiA ..Qlssflrnw...,^...  2.00  A.  M. 

AuRANiA Queenstown.  2.00a.m. 

Island Chrfstiania. . .  1.00  p.  m. 

Bms ....Bremen l.OUp.  m. 

Wed«81  Qallia QaeenKiown.    4.00  a.  m. 

Rrtnland Antwerp......    4.80  a.  m. 

Lahn Bremen  6.00  A.M. 


From 

Sat.     6  Pavonia  Queenstown.  \tM  p.  m. 

18  Samaria Queenstown.    S.8'1  A.  m. 

80  Catalonia  ...l.....Qu«^nAtnwn.    1.00  p.  m. 
27  Cbpb AfX)NiA Queenstown.   6  80  a.  m. 

From  PHIIiADRIfPHIA. 

Wed*  8  Ohio Queenstown.  11.00  a.  m. 

17  Switzerland Antwerp 11.00  a.m. 


From     BALTimORB. 


Tno.  28  Alaska Quetfustown.  ILbO  a.  m. 


Wed.  8  Main Bremen.. 

7  Wbsbr Bremen.. 

10  Rhkin Bremen., 

24  A'MBRIGA Bremen.. 

81  Hbrmann .....Bremen.., 


Noon. 
Noon. 
Noon. 
Noon. 
Noon. 
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BOOKS  FOR  SALE. 

Persons  desirlDff  to  purchase  books  offered  in  this  list,  should  first  write  to  seller,  or  telegraph  it 
Important,  to  secure  them  if  not  already  sold,  then  upon  a  favorable  answer  being  received  the  montrjr 
can  be  lorwarded.       Advertising  in  this  department  Five  Gents  per  line,  exclusive  of  address. 


H.  K.  FOSTER.  21  Seventh  St.,  PrrrsBUKO. 

£ncyclop»dia8  at  greatly  redn<«d  price^a. 

Encyclopsedia  Britauniea  (ninth  ed.)  Scr1hner*8 
edition  in  various  styles  of  blndlDg«.  24  vol- 
umes, complete. 

Appleton*8  New  American  Cyclopedia. 

American  Cyclopedia  Revised.    Each 

16  volumes,  complete. 

Chamlier's  Encydoped  a,  10  volumes,  complete. 
Collier's  edition. 

Johnson's  Encyclopedia,  4  volumes  complete. 

ZeilN  Encyclopedia,  2  vol.  and  4  vol.  edition?*. 

All  In  good  condition.    Correspondence  invited. 

U.   HOEPJil,    Milan,     Italy. 

OaliUi  Works.    16  Volumes. 

First  and  only  complete  edition. 
Galileo  Galilei  Opere,  prima  edizione  completa 
condatta  sugli  autentirl  manoscritti  palatini 
(per  cnra  di  E.  Alle^ri). 

16  Volumes  with  Portraits  and  Plates. 

a.  On  Large  Paper  (published  frs.  200)  frs.    100 

b,  Edlllon  in  8vo.  (published    frs.   150)  frs.    75 

Only  a  few  copies  for  sale. 

MRS.  E.  K.  JOHNSON,  Madison,  Madison 

County,  Ala. 

MciCennev's  History  of  North  American  Indians 
with  120  Porcntlts.  3  vol^..  In  good  condition. 
Published  in  1887.    Cost  $120  per  volume. 

A.  M.  PALMER,  Box  111,  Newton,  Mass. 

Harper's  Magazine.    Any  number  ever  issued. 

Scrlbner's  Monthly.    

Atlantic       —  — -  . 

Century  

St.  Nicholas  

G^Pvicea  as  to  acarcUy.  Send  list  of  numbers 
wanted,  for  Sgures. 

THE  BOOK  ANTIQUARY,  Easton,  Pa. 

What  am  1  offered  for  splendid,  full  calf,  188 
volfi.,  cx>py  of  Delphine  Classics.  London,  1821. 
A.J.  Valpy,  A.  M.? 

CIIAS.  T.  Whitman,  226  Hamilton  St., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

A  Magnificent  Work  of  Art, 

7%e  CoronntUm  of  Qeorge  the  IV.  at  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  consisting  of  a  series  of  40  plates 
(finely  bfiund)  of  this  great  historic  procession, 
with  full-length  portraits  of  the  principal  offi- 
cial:*, Dukes,  Princes,  &c.,  in  their  court  robes, 
who  assisted  In  this  most  gorgeous  spectacle. 
The  procession  and  coronation  are  fully  df  scrib- 
ed at  the  head  of  each  plate,  all  printed  in  gold,- 
and  enclosed  within  the  '*  collar  of  the  order  of 
the  George,"  surmounted  by  crowns.  The  gold 
is  as  brilliant  and  fresh  as  the  day  It  was  printed. 

The  frontispiece  covers  a  full-page  ana  shows 
the  actual  Coronation  by  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. The  King  sitting  on  the  throne  and  17 
full-length  portraits.  The  title-page  gives  the 
title  of  the  work,  printed  in  gold,  at  the  top  and 
below  7  portraits  of  the  Kings  Herb  Women  as 
they  appeared  strewing  liowers  in  the  proces- 
sion. 

Every  portrait,  even  to  the  minutest  particular,  is 
tuUy  colored  by  hand  in  gold  and  colors,  and 
the  blending  or  the  colors  In  the  robes,  the  rich- 
ness of  the  ermine,  and  the  life-like  portraits 
form  a  series  of  paintings  that  are  truly  mag- 
nificent. The  outlines  of  the  figures  are  print^Ml 


in  very  fine  dot  stipple  and  all  the  rest  Is 
done  by  hand.  Only  one  hnndred  copies  of  the 
work  were  done  in  this  style  at  a  cot^t  of  ov^ 
five  hundred  dollars  each,  ami  four  copies  on 
vellum  for  European  Sovereigns  at  one  thou- 
sand guineas  each. 

The  work  has  been  published  about  sixty  years 
and  is  In  a  reniarkable  state  of  preservation* 
only  three  or  four  of  the  plaies  have  some  small 
brown  spots  on  thero  and  a  few  Mpotn  on  some 
of  the  dark  robes  which  can  undoubtedly  be  re- 
moved without  injury. 

The  book  was  obtained  from  a  family  leaving- 
England  and  recently  sent  ti>  me.  In  consider- 
ation of  the  few  defects  it  Is  offered  for  the  low 
price  of  two  hundred  dollars.  The  plates  meas- 
ure at>out  22  by  26  Inche:". 

The  work  only  need^  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated 
and  one  wonders  how  it  could  have  been  pro- 
duced even  at  tlie  subscription  price. 


THE 

BOOKMART  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Have  Pnbllalied  Siipplemeiits  eoliUtliiliic 
Piieea  to  tbe  folloivliis  vaJaable  Anetton: 
SfldeSf  principally  Ameiicaoat 

Cable,  U.  M.,    Htds  Pabk,  Mass.    Parts  I 

AND  2.  $L3& 

Cooke,  Joseph  J.,  Pbovtobnce,  R.  I.    Pabts 

1,  2,  AND  8.  fsi.oa 
Fabnum,  Alex.,  Pbovidence,  R.  I.  75  eente 
Guild,  Hon.  C.  H.,  East  Sobiebville,  Mass. 

Parts  1  and  2.  $1.50 

Hale,  Hon.  Chas.  and  Nathan,  Boston,  and 

Jatne,  J.  P.,  New  York.  50  oentt* 

James,  Col.  Edward  C,  Oqdensburo;  N.  Y. 

50  cents 
Maurice,  Hon.  James,  Maspeth,  Lon<}  Is- 
land, N.  Y.  '  50  cent» 
Murphy,  Henry  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  $1.00 
O'CoNOR,  CHARI.K8,  New  York,  N.  Y.  50oents 
Stevens,  Henry,  London,  Eno.  50centa 
Hawkins,  Rush  C,  New  York,  N.  Y.  60  cents. 
Cist,  l^uis  J.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Pabts  1, 

2,  3,  AND  4.  $2.25 
Du  Bois,  Henbi  Pens,  Bbooklyk,  N.  Y. 

SO  oentA 
Hoe.  Richard  M.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  50  cents 
Bbecheb,  Rev.  Uenby  Wabd,  Bbooklyn, 

N.  V.  S1.0O 

Tbfvxxzio  Collection,   Miijin,   Italy. 

Pabts  1  and  2.  50  cents- 

PooBE,  Majob  Ben  Pebley    Newbubypobt, 

Conn.  75  cents- 

Kennedy,  Robbbt  Lenox,  New  York. 

50  cents 

Sent  on  reoetpt  of  price,  and  mailed  flat  with. 
stiff  card-board  to  prevent  injury  In  the  maiis. 
Address 

BOOKMART  PUBLISHING  CO., 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 
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R.    W.    DOUGLAS    &    CO.. 

The  largest  dealers  in  British  America  in  Old,  Rare,  Curious  and  Standard 

Books.    Americana  a  Speciality. 

Send  for  anytbioR  that  yoa  want  and  the  probability  is  that  we  can  supply  It  either  from  our  own 
4tock  or  from  elsewhere.    We  keep  constantly  on  hand  about  75,000  volauies  of  superior  books. 

Send  for  CaUaoatu,      R.  W.  DOUGLAS  *  CO.»  250  St  252  Yonflre  St.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Book$  adoertiaed  that  you  will  sellf 
Mdmm  tkB  admrtlMr  stating  the  edition,  oonditlon,  prloe  and  poetage, 

ButeerUe^tkreeUmee  and  addrees  urithoiU  charge,  additional.  Cote,  em 


AMERICAN  MAGAZINE  EXCUANQE,  P.  O. 
Box  258,  SCHOHABIS,   N.    Y. 

Early  and  lat»  numbers  of  Harper's,  Century,  St. 
Niubolfts,  North  American  Review,  etc 

UERBRKT  BOWEN,  80  Griswoi.d  St., 

Dbtboit,  Mich. 

Laws  of  Michinn.    1800, 181CL  18^,  1821-8. 
Books  printed  In  Michigan  before  1880. 

WILLIAM  J.  CAMPBELL,  740  Sansom  St., 

Philadelphia  Pa. 

B«'auinont's  Physiology  of  Digestion. 
Bowslck  on  Natural  Cause  of  Death. 

C.  N.  CASPAR,  Mu.wAVKEE,  Wis. 

Contemporary  lieview,  vol.  26.  The  No.  con- 
taining page  412. 

Scribners  Monthly  .March  and  April.  1871;  Jan., 
Aug.  and  Sept,  187:$;  vols.  2,  3  and  4. 

Wisconsin  Laws.  Oct.  li^7and  June.  1848. 

JohuHon's  EncyclopiediH.  Vols.  S  and  4,  separate. 

American  Veterinary  Review.  Vol.  11,  Nas.  5, 
10.  and  11. 

COSMOPOLITAN  BOOK  CO.,  18  Rush  St., 

Chicago,  III. 

Books,  magazine  or  newspaper  articles  relating 

to  Chicago  or  Kansas  City. 
Facetious  Cariosities. 

RICHARD  O.  FLYNN,  Wobcbsteb,  Mass. 

Irving  Offerings.     1851. 
Oeuealogy  of  the  Warren  Family. 

fl.  K.  FOSTER,  501  Penx  Building. 

PiTT8Bua«*,  Pa. 

Audubon's  Quadrupeds  of  North  America.  State 
condition  and  prfce. 

GOLDTHWAITE,  P.  O.  Box  1230,  New 

Orleans,  La. 

Canina— Atlas,  for,  L'Archilettura  Antica  De- 
scriita  e  Diuio^trata  coi  Muuumenti,  etc. 
Roma,  1843. 

CHARLES  HIGHMAN,  27a  Farrinodon  St., 

E.  C  London,  England. 

American  National  Prtraciier.    Vols.  18.  14,  17, 

18,  22  to  31. 
Duplicates  of  vols.  26,  2J  and  30. 

W.  P.  KENNY,  894}<  Hanover  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Century.    No.  3  c»f  vol.  35. 

The  Centursr.    Vols.  86  and  37,  complete.    All 

uncut  aud  in  guoa  cuudiiion  tor  brndiiiK* 
Orbis  Miraculum;  or,  the  Temple  oi  bolomon. 

By  Samuel  Lee.    London,  M.D.CLIX. 


A.  L.  LU YSTER,  98  Nassau  St.,  New  york. 

Racinet's  Polychomatic  Ornament. 
Audubon's  Ornithological  Biog.    Vol.  4. 
New  York  Minor.    Vol.  3. 

H.  C.  MAERCKER,  286  West  Water  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

North  American  Review,  Nos.  223,  224,  226,  227, 

229,  238,  2S^ 
North  American  Review,  First  Series,  1815  to  '19, 

or  any  numbers  of  these  series. 
National  Quarterly  Review,  Nos.  11,  18,  24,  27, 

31,  83,  65. 
Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  Sept.  snd  l>ef^^ 

1850;  Mar.,  June,  Sept  and  Dec.,  1864.    Also 

vols.  26  and  29,  complete. 

F.  C.  M.,  Care  of  Boukmart,  Pittsruro,  Pa. 

Early  numbers  of  Scribner's  Century,  Harper's 

and  Forest  and  Stream. 
American  Angler.    Any  vols,  or  numbers. 
Turf,  Field,  Jbarm,  and  Sporting  Periodicals:  and 

boolES  on  same  subjects. 

N.  C.  PRICKITT,  Ravenswood,  W.  Va. 

Virginia  and  West  Virginia  Law  (text)  Boolcs 
and  Reports. 

RAYMER'S    "OLD   BOOK"   STORE,  243 
Fourth  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  all  Times,  and  all  Na- 
tions, bv  W.  C.  Prime.  New  preferred,  second- 
hand will  do. 

Harper's  Weekly,  Aug.  16Ch.  1884;  No.  1443. 

lire's  Dictionary  of  Art^,  Manufactures,  &c. 

Telephone  of  l^bor. 

J.  FRANCIS  RU6GLES,  Bron^kn,  Mich. 

Leypoldt's  American  Catalogue,  1876.  Authors. 
RoorDacb*s  Bib.  Americana,  Complete.  1820-61. 
The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shriiie. 

DR.  J.  K.  SBIRK,  105  S.  QuBBN  St., 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Reports  of  Horticultural  Societies;  State  Agri- 
cultural Reriorts;  and  Journals  on  sama  subjects 
(bound  or  unbound). 

C.  L.  TRAVER,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Byron's  Worlcs.    Vol.  15.    Murray  ed.,  cloth. 
Motley's  Netherlands.    Vol.  3,  blaclc  cldtli. 
Winfield's  Land  titles  in  Hudson  Co.,  N.  J. 

J.  J.  WAYNE,  Box  998,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

New  York  Weelcly,  vol.  15, 1860.  Bound  or  un- 
bound . 


MORMONISM.  Wanted  iiook^,  Pam  hlet«.  News- 
papers aud  Cuitiairs,  reUtiOir  to  tbe  Mormons 
(Latrer-Day  Saints)  for  which  good  prices  will  be 
paid  by  B.  &  J.  B.  YOUNG  &  CO  , 

CooCfiR  Union,  Nkw  York 
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FOREIGN 

SECOND-HAND  BOOK 

CATALOGUES 

Will  be  mailed  to  Bookbujrfn.  recularir  M  iMoed. 

OQ  JlpplllMllOD    10 

E.  &J.  B,  Y0UN6&C0., 

Publishers  and  Importers, 
OMpM  imii«,Toui>i  An.,  raw  VOX. 

fiookC«)lroTi>n  wlllllndlntb««eo*UlafUMtiianr 
oholoe  book!  at  low  prion.  We  taiTS  ipeoial 
fiDllltle*  for  tmportjiw  from  tbete  li«U.  Carre- 
■llondeDoe  Millolted 

.      MACAZINES&REVIEWS. 


.. dlffpreirl  kinds  of  periodicals 

■^t  on  band  and  tor  ulr  at  low  rates.  A  apfotaltv 
made  of  supplflDs  Baol  Numbera,  Volumea,  and 
Bets.  Tbe  largest  assort muiit  of  llsk(nd  In  Ibe  world. 
ttubscrlpUouK  taken  upon  tbe  moal  rsTOrable  terms 
foranj  periudloal,  eltber  American  or  ITorelvn. 
TbeA>ierleaB  Jc  ForelEn  JBm»Mla«  Dapott 
47  Dey  Strei-(,  Kew  York. 

AMERICANA! 

Henry  Stevens  &  Son, 
AmiCAN&ANTIQnARIAHBOOKSELLEBS. 

will  send  tbeir  Oilaloitues  of  Hooka  and  Pamph- 
let* relalinff  'o  Amerloa.  grntit  anil  post  fne  on 
applleatlon.    Prloea  sirlcilr  moderate. 

115    ST.     MARTIN'S    LANE, 

IJOETDO'tJ.     T».    C^     T=TT.Tr>.T.A-|J-n 

HUMPHREYS' 

DB.  HnCPBBETS' BOOS 
Cloth  &Cotd  Binding 
IM  r•■.^  iriik  si«d  MatwSi. 


NEW    AND    EXTENSIVE    PREMISES- 

N«W  OPBI*. 

JAMB8  ROCHB  of  1  aoutbampton  Bow,  tiOndon. 
Bngland.  beys  to  Inform  bU  ouslomers  be  ha*  now 
opened  bis  new  and  OommodtouaiimnlBea,  V>  New 
Oxford  Bireet  (Nexi  to  Mudie's  Libraiyi  London. 
All  fortbeonlngCaialoruea  will  be  liaued  from  tltn 
addtesf,  and  allOrdenand  Communloalloa  ahould 
now  be  addnWrcd 

ismei  Kocbe,  XoolteeUer, 

S8  N«w  Oxford  81,  laondon,  Bnclaitd. 

U.MAGGS,  BOOKSELLER, 

166  Church  8li— t.  PaddlnBton, 

LONDON.    -    INQLAND. 

U  pare  Catalocue  liaiied  bt-monttalr,  sent  tree 

Amerloa,   ArebMoIoey.   Antiquarian.   Curloaa. 

Drwna.  Barlv  PriDled.  Floe  Arts.  QsaMtwj.  Her- 

aldrv.  Natural  Ultlorr.  rirat  Editions  of  BsteemeA 

Authors,  and  llluslraied  aianc"— '  — --■— 

Llslii  of  wanta  receive  ap 


rarem»choice  books 

AUTOGRAPHS. 


CaUloKue  No.  ScohUIdb  * 


e  eilreniel;  rwe 


Byron,  Frederick  the  Urettt,  GarrSck,  Keats. 
lARib,  MendelMohn,  Nelson,  Prior.  Slerae,  Shel- 
ley, Thackeny,  Voluir«,  Weber,  Wllllun  IlL 

3.  Pearson  &.  do.* 

46  PALL  MALL,     -     LONDON,  ENG. 


SENT  , 


A  copy  at  oar  Old  Book  List  Just 
issued.  &  Une  collection  of  choice  old 
J'KBE.  boobs  rrom'  private  librwlea  uid  Loo- 
don  auctton  salee.  Kare,  ourious  and  out<>f-th»- 
way  books.  Fine  old  library  editions,  etc.  All. 
AT  REDUCED  PRICES.  Soiid  youT  addTSM  ou  a. 
poaial  oard.  Estks  ft  Lauriat, 

Dealers  In  Old  and  Rare  Books,  301-«e  Wash- 
iDgtoD  ijt.  (opposite  "Old  South  "),      Boston. 

JAMES  RIMELL  &  SON, 

BOOK  AKD  PR  INT  8ELLBB8, 

Bi  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON.  ENO. 

Fine  ART   and   Ulustratsd  BOOKS- 

a  Specialty. 

Catalogues  of  recent  purchwoi  sent  fre& 


THE  BOOK  FIEND. 

nedlnm  for  lbs  pnrcbans  sale 
eicbange  of  new  and  old 
books.  BendUoeotstOrSnioDUis 
■ubacrlplkin      No  free  eopw*.  ^ 

'     AddreM,  Th«  BtMK  Ftand. 

M3  4tb  A  ve.  a.,liiimeapolbk  Mtno. 
JfuUUm  Ml*  PuWixMiHL. 
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JUST    OUT: 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Old  and 
Rare  Portraits  and  Historical  Prints 
Relating  to  AMERICA. 

Chratis  and  post  free  an  application. 

Engraving-Dealer    and    Bookseller, 

4  7  Rue,  Richer,  Paris.  (France). 

NAPOLEON! 

J.  H.&A.  ASHWORTH.  deal  rt  In  Americiina 
and  choice  Bnglloh  Llferature.  will  shnrtiv  publish 
aOatalofrue  (jrratis  and  p<»st  free  to  applioanto)  of 
probably  the  larffest  coUeotloo  of  bookM  rplntluff  to 
the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  I.,  ever  offer- 
ed for  nale* 

48  Ijands  Ijanei  Leeds,  EInglanJ. 

LISTS  OF  WANTS  80UCITBD. 

JOSEPH    SilLK, 

147   6TH   AVENUE,    NEW   YORK, 

Dealer  in  Old  Books  of  every  Description. 

One  hundred  tbou«and  back  numbers  of  all  the 
leadlnir  Magazines  In  stock  and  supplied  at  low 
prices. 

All  communications  by  mall  answered  promptly. 

CB0IBT8  VTEAUZED  FH09FHITX,  Is  extract- 
ed from  the  Brain  of  the  Ox  and  from  the  embryo 
of  the  wheat  and  oat  It  is  not  a  laboratory  Phos- 
phate but  a  Vital  Phosphite. 

It  gives  bright  new  life  and  health  to  the  brain 
and  nerves  and  aids  wonderfully  In  the  bodily  and 
mental  development  of  children. 

Nervous  prostration,  diminished  vitality,  sleep- 
lessness, inability  to  study  or  remember,  is  but 
BRAIM  KUVOBB,  in  some  cases  even  BBAIV 
8TABYATI0H. 

It  has  been  used  and  recommended  by  Bishop 
Potter,  Bishop  Stevens,  Bishop  Robertson,  Pres. 
Mark  Hopkins,  Pre!«.  Hitchcock,  Prof.  Willard 
Parker,  Bismarck,  Gladstone  and  thousands  of 
the  tMSt  brain  workers. 

P.  CRO»BY  CO.,  66  W.  26TH  ST.,  N.  Y. 

For  sale  by  Druggists  or  by  mail  91. 


VICK 


FLORAL  GUIDB. 
!•••— Plonear  Baed  Oatalogne  of  America. 

0>niplece  list  of  Vcfctablcs.  Flowers,  Bulbc  and  Small 
Fmlta,  with  dcacrlpfloni  and  prices.  ■•«  Shape,  Msw 
Vype.  eoaapletoly  revised  and  laprored.  Contains  more 
Tarietles  than  anv  other  cataloyne  printed.  3  elefnint 
colored  plates.  SxlOK  inches,  and  a  nt>ntlsplece.  Evenr 
penon  wl«>  owns  a  loot  of  land  or  cultivates  a  plant 
riioald  hmn  a  oopr.  Prioe  of  Vtck's  Floral  Gvidm, 
ooataining  a  ctrtiflcatejraod  for  U  cento  worth  of  Seeds. 
enlytfotigB.     JAMra  VIOK  SEBDSMA^T^ 

K«ckescer«  N.  T« 


FRANCIS  EDWARDS, 

BOOKSELLER, 

88  JHiKb  8te«  nimiTlebonef  liondon,  IV. 


The  following  Catalogues  jost  Issued  can  be 
sent  gratis: 

Books  relating  to  India,  Australasia,  etc.  36  pp. 

Topographical  and  Heraldic  Literature.   64  pp. 

JOSEPH  MCDONOUGH, 

IE  OLDE  BOOEE  HAN, 

744  Broadway  &  2  Astor  Place, 
NEW  YORK  CITY, 

And  SO  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.. 

DSALBB  IN 

AMERICAN   GENEALOGY,    HISTORY^ 
AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Catalogue  No.  eo,  Amtticann,   Mailed  /ree. 

Sbelle,  fl>ineral0  an')  f 000110. 

Also  SEEDS  and   PLANIS. 

C.  R.  ORCUTT.  Publlaher, 
THE  WEST  AMERICAN   SCIENTlST,^ 

Man  Dieso,  CBliromla. 

ROBERT  BURNS. 

rtOXPLSTB  OOHOOBDAVCS  to  the  P0BM8  and. 
^J  BONGS  of  BURNS,  combining  Grotsary  and 
Phrase  Book.  Edited  by  J.  B.  REID.  M.A.  ll.COO 
Words  and  fiO.tiuO  Quotations.  Large  bvo,  flnelr 
printed  on  tough  paper,  bound  extra  sttoog.  hand- 
sewn,  rough  edges,  XU.  nett:  9fi<.  after  publication. 
Subfloribers  uames  received  before  6th  April  will  be- 
prlnted  with  the  volume. 

Shortly  ready.    Prospectus  from 

Iterr  &  'Ktcbarbeon, 


GLASGOW, 


SCOTLASJ>. 


JOHN  PIERCE. 

76  NASSAU  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 

Old  English  Poetry;  Old  English  Litera- 
ture; Out-of-the-way  Books;  Modern  Po^ 
etry;  First  Editions;  Autographs. 

aIeJ:an^er  B.  Crawfor^, 


DEAL.EB  IN 


OLD    BOOKS, 

1006    OLIVE    STREET. 
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JOSEPH    BAER  &   CO., 

18  Rossmarkt, 

FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN.  GERMANY. 

JUST  PUBLISHED: 
CataloinieB  of  complete  wts  of  Periodicals,  Pub- 
lications of  Learned  Societies.  aDd  other  Books  for 
Libraries.      Sent  free  on  application. 


A.  L.   IjUTSTElt, 


IMPOBTSR    or 


LONDON    BOOKS. 

OLD  AJ^D  J^EW. 

A  l«^  OATAIiOaini  JTJBT  OUT.    8«jn>  FOR  IT. 

98  NASSAU  8T.9  NBUT  YOBK. 
10  SIliVBR  ST..  liONDON*  BNGI«Alf1l. 


Jersey  City  Book  Exchange, 

B.    SCARBORO, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Books  bought,  sold  and  excbangnd.  Back  num- 
bers of  the  leading  magazines  at  reasonable  prices. 

Parties  in  want  of  back  numbers  of  magazines 
will  do  well  to  send  us  their  list  of  wanu. 


C.    L.  TRAVER. 

Trenton^  N.  J. 

NEW   AND   OLD    BOOKS. 

New  Jersey  History  and   Geology. 


258  7th  Street  H.  W.      -     WASHnrOTOH,  D.  C 

PROFRIKTOR. 

Deals  largely  in  Government  Documents,  etc. 
BOOKS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 

BOOK-Bnmnro  itbatlt  dohs. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


BOOK  AND  FURNITURE  :EXCHANGE. 

BOOKS,    OLD   AND    RARE. 
BXZAOS  A3I9  OOBICSniBS. 

Sohool  Booki,  Kuaieal  InstraoMBti,  Tools  A  Cuttoiy. 

1887  88d  St.,  and  S.  B.  Cor.  8th  and  K  Sts.,  N.  W. 
N.  716  K  St.,  N.  W.,     WashlfiEton,  D.  C. 


BANGS  &  CO.      Ed.  E.Levi, 


789  and  741  Broadway.  New  York. 

Regular  Auction  Sales  of  Libraries,  Books.  Coins, 
Autographs  and  Library  Property  generally. 

Cauaoguet  maiUd  upon  appMcotion. 

coiTsia-iTa.4:EiTTS  soxiioxa-EiD- 


DBALKB  Ur 


NEW  AND  OLD  BOOKS, 

goo  LiBBBTT  St.,  PITTSBUKG,  Pa. 


C.    J.    PRICE, 

AGENT  FOR  ENGLISH  PUBLISHERS, 

1004  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

Imports  to  order  from 

ENGLAND.    FRANCE    AND   GERMANY. 

FORBIGN  CATAliOGVBS 

Of  New  and  Old  Books.    Sent  to  any  address. 

1^"  Particular  attention  paid  to  orders  for  Rare 

and  Curious  Books. 
Book-buyers  desiring  to  collect  books  on  Special 
Subjects,  or  in  seai-ch  of  Rare  and  Curious  Works, 
are  Invited  to  correspond  with  the  advertiser,  whose 
long  experience  in  the  business  and  conneoiions 
abroad  give  him  unusual  facilities  for  the  execution 
of  such  orders. 

yew  Catalogue  of  Choice  BMks  Jv»t  f»iiu«d. 


Conrespondcnoe  lyom  ibe  Trade  Solicited 
In  Beferenee  to  the  Side  or  BxeliaAce  of 
Ne^r  Books  In  «anntlt1«p« 

20,000 

VOLUMES  ALWAYS  ON  HANP. 


UNITED  STATES 

(Bovcrnmcnt  puWlcatlone- 

A  MONTHLT  CATALOOUB. 
BYC  JOHN   H.    HICKCOX, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Fifth  year  of  issue.    Subscription.  $5.00  per  an- 
num.   Single  numbers,  50  cents. 


M.  t).  Xowbermllh  &  Co.,      OLD    BOOKS    NEW 

Importers  and  Dealers  In  Second-hand 

Standard,  Choice,  and  Rare  Books. 

Old  and  New  Ijaw  Books  a  Specialty. 

1424  7  8t,  Corcoran  Building.  Washington,  D.  0. 
U.  S.  Qovemmenl  Publicalions  a  Specialty. 


Away    Down    In    Prloea. 

BACON'S  BOOKSTORE. 

86    DIAMOND    STBEET, 

(Just  above  Smtthfleld). 
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A  BONUS  ON  SOAP. 

In  the  following  parable,  by  Miss 
May  Kendall,  the  author  whose  book 
is  given  away  as  a  bonus  on  soap 
must  be  a  popular  English  author  in 
America;  and  the  writer  whose  books 
wrap  up  the  soap  must  be  an  Ameri- 
can author  ruined  by  English  unpaid 
competition.  I  think  the  British 
genius  has  rather  less  to  complain  of 
than  his  American  brother,  in  a  land 
where  successful  English  novels  can 
be,  and  are,  literally  given  away, 
^thrown  in 'with  soap  or  cheese  as 
inducements  to  purchase  these  com- 
modities. 

▲lone  be  stood  before  the  pane, 

He  let  the  crowd  sweep  by, 
Bat  what  io  City  stores  could  chahi 

That  ^fted  author's  eye? 

'Twas  not  the  jam  attracted  it, 

The  salmon  nor  the  spice ; 
Above  a  keg  of  soap  was  writ 

The  following  advice: 

*  Come  TiitTier,  nor  in  dowkness  grope. 

Come  hUher—buVt  peruse^ 
The  Aq^b  most  euperior  soap 

And  most  enlightened  views. 

*Sew  Uisdre  on  each  countenance 
Toudied  by  this  soap  you'UJind; 

7his  phUosopMcal  romance 
WiU  kindle  heart  and  mind. 


Whole  No.  75. 


*  Their  hands  were  never  half  so  deaUt 

AU  customers  agree^ 
And  their  beliefs  home  never  been 
So  utterly  at  sea, 

*  To  spiritual  heights  you'll  grow 

From  which  you^U  nei'er  descend. 
Such  is  the  novel  we  bestow^ 
The  Soap  that  we  commend.* 

*  What  higher  longing  could  be  mine,' 

That  author  sighed.    *  Enough. 
The  Higher  Life  I  intertwine 
With  common  household  stuff.' 

There  dimmed  his  eye  a  happy  tear: 

*  I  have  not  lived  amiss, 
That  I  should  be  so  very  near 

The  Nation's  heart  as  this  I' 

He  turned  from  that  attractive  sight. 

And  noted,  standing  by, 
A  threadbare  and  dejected  wight, 

Who  checked  a  heavy  sigh. 

*  Brother,'  he  said, '  a  helping  hand 

To  soothe  your  grief  permit: 
Humanity's  my  watchword,  and 
You  are  a  part  of  it. 

*  A  purer  faith  I  might  provide 

Upon  this  very  spot' 
That  other  pensively  replied, 

*  Thank  you;  I'd  rather  not 

*  A  momentary  weakness  shook 

My  spirit,  but  is  gone. 
My  book  wrapped  up  the  soap  yoiM*  book 
Was  made  a  bonus  on. 
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I A  VOEITE  NO  VELS. 

"What  is  your  favorite  novel!"  the 
albums  of  earnest  inquirers  ask,  and 
their  acquaintances  are  compelled  to 
answer.  The  custom  of  putting  such 
questions,  not  to  idle  acquaintances, 
but  to  busy  strangers,  has  increased, 
and  is  f  oimd  to  be  a  cheap  and  easy 
way  of  getting  "copy"  for  magazines. 
If  any  one  could  induce  Prince  Bis- 
marck, the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Mr.  Spurgeon,  to  say  what 
their  favorite  novels  are,  and  to  give 
their  reasons,  that  lucky  beggar  of 
"  copy  "  would  have  done  a  very  good 
stroke  of  business.  But  a  contribu- 
tor to  BelforcTs  Magazine  has  hawked 
at  lowlier  game,  and  has  not,  perhaps 
hit  it.  He  has  induced  some  novelists 
to  tell  him  what  are  their  favorites  in 
fiction,  but  he  has  not  caught  very 
many  novelists  and  with  some  ex- 
ceptions has  not  caught  the  best 
It  is  always  interesting  to  hear  a 
master  discourse  about  his  own  art, 
but  several  of  the  masters  here 
are  young  masters,  and  even  misses. 
As  a  rule,  they  write  at  length  in  in- 
verse proportion  to  thei  own  impor- 
tance, and  the  less  important  they 
are  the  more  they  talk  about  them- 
selves and  their  works.  Mr.  Black- 
more,  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Besant,  Mr. 
Christie  Murray,  Mr.  Black,  Mr.  R  L. 
Stevenson,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Miss 
Broughton,  Mrs.  Ward,  Mr.  James 
Payn,  Mr.  George  Meredith  give  no 
answers  at  all,  so  far.  Were  they  not 
asked,  or  have  they  determined  to 
"  keep  their  ain  fishguts  to  feed  their 
ain  sea-maws,"  or,  in  other  words,  not^ 
to  make  presents  of  '*  copy "  to  every' 
one  who  asks  for  it  t  From  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan  we  hear,  indeed,  a  good 
deal  about  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan. 
From  Mr.  Hall  Caine  the  world  ac- 
quires information ;  we  leam,  for  ex- 
ample, how  this  genius  enjoys 
Thackeray  when  he  is  in  high  spirits, 
"for  it  is  only  then  that  I  find  any 


humor  in  the  odd  and  the  ugly."  And 
in  what  sort  of  spirits  or  temper 
would  an  amateur  enjoy  the  novels 
of  Mr.  HaU  Cainef  Mr.  Wilkie  Col- 
lins  says  as  little  as  possible,  and  that 
in  favor  of  Scott  and  *  The  Antiquary.' 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard  tells  us  scarcely 
more,  but  he  confesses  to  a  love  of 
Dickens's  *  Tale  of  Two  Cities.'  That 
proves  a  man,  some  think,  to  be  a 
bad  Dickensite,  not  a  Dickensite,  in 
the  orthodox  sensa  For,  of  all  Dick- 
ens's novels,  the  *  Tale  of  Two  Cities ' 
is  the  least  like  Dickens,  and  the  least 
English.  Ladies  usually  prefer  it  to 
his  other  works.  Yet,  though  the 
least  English  of  Dickens's  works,  it 
seems  to  be  by  no  means  a  great 
favorite  among  his  many  f orei^- 
mirers.  M.  Bruneti^re,  in  an  inter- 
esting study  of  Dickens,  has  little  or^ 
nothing  to  say  about  'The  Tale  of 
Two  Cities.'  Mra  Qamp,  Sam  Weller, 
Mr.  Micawber,  those  are  the  people 
for  M.  Brunetidre,  not  Sidney  Carton 
and  his  friends.  However,  it  is  a  free 
country,  and  nobody  can  complain  if 
Mr.  Haggard  disagrees  with  M. 
Bruneti^re  and  prefers  '  The  Tale  of 
Two  Cities"  to  'Pickwick.' 

As  a  rule,  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
who  reply,  whether  at  length  and 
with  awful  solemnity  or  as  briefly 
as  courtesy  will  permit,  to  these 
questions  in  fiction,  say,  with  perfect 
sense,  that  one  novel  suits  one  mood 
and  one  another.  Mr.  Hall  Caine, 
who  appears  to  see  nothing  but  the 
odd  and  ugly  in  Thackeray,  can  rev- 
el perhaps  in  Beatrix  Esmond,  and 
Theo  and  Hetty,  those  strange, 
hideous  creations,  when  he  is  "in 
high- spirits."  When  Mr.  Buchanan 
is  well  and  strong,  and  full  of  life  "  he 
''  can  hear  the  great  tragedians."  All 
this  is  profoundly  interesting.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  sdl  persons  of  sense, 
whether  they  are  novelists  or  not, 
''  have  so  many  favorites,"  like  one  of 
the  authors  catechised  here,  that  an. 
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hour  or  two  might  be  occupied  in 
writing  their  titles.  We  remember 
Thackeray's  confession,  "^mo  DugaJd 
Dalgetty,  amo  Athos/*  and  several 
others.  Fortunately  literature  is  full 
of  good  novels.  Even  modem  Spanish 
novels  have  their  admirers,  while  the 
adoration  of  Russian  novels  is  a  re- 
ligion, or  a  pose,  with  the  cultivated. 
There  are  doubtless  many  excellent 
Russian  novels,  but  they  are  practi- 
cally French  novels  while  we  can  only 
read  them  in  French.  There  are 
modem  Italian  novels  just  swimming 
into  the  ken  of  Culture,  and  American 
novels  are  perhaps  begiiming  to 
swim  out  of  it  a  little.  A  person 
must  be  '*  well  and  strong  and  full  of 
life,"  like  Mr.  Buchanan,  before  he 
can  stand  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Cable. 
He  must  be  "  in  high  spirits  " — like 
Mr.  Hall  Caine  when  He  tackles 
Thackeray — ^before  he  can  make  much 
way  with  Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett.  In  a 
railway  carriage  Mrs.  Green,  author 
of  the  *  Leavenworth  Case,'  is  not  too 
intricate,  nor  *Mr.  Barnes  of  New 
York'  too  precipitous.  Novel  read- 
ing is,  indeed,  an  affair  of  mood.  We 
can  rise  eagerly  at  'Les  Yeux  d'Emma 
Bose'  or  at  ^  Margot  La  Balaf  r6e,'  when 
'John  Inglesant'  might  faU  altogeth- 
er to  exhilarate.  We  C€ui  hardly  say 
to  a  man,  "Tell  me  your  favorite 
novels,  and  I  will  tell  you  your  charac- 
ter," because  if  he  be  the  right  kind  of 
man  he  has  dozens  of  favorite  novels, 
all  perfectly  different.  *  Tom  Brown ' 
may  be  one  of  his  chosen,  and 
'  Eugenie  Grandet '  another,  and '  The 
'  House  on  the  Marsh '  a  third,  and 
*  Tom  Jones  *  a  fourth.  It  is  not  for- 
bidden to  a  lover  of  Fielding  to  love 
Henry  Kingsley.  That  really  original 
writer — original  in  his  pathos,  his 
nonsense,  his  high  spirits,  his  low 
spirits,  his  daring,  his  power  of  teUing 
a  story,  and  of  drawing  a  mixed 
character—seems  in  danger  of  being 
undemtedy  if  not  forgotten.    He  is 


partly  overshadowed  by  his  brother 
and  by  "Westward  Ho  I"  which  sure- 
ly deserves  to  be  a  favorite  indeed 
Partly,  too,  he  suffers  from  the  hasty 
work  of  his  last  years ;  plotless,  plan- 
less, imconsidered,  as  of  "  some  wild 
artist  when  he  works  without  a  con- 
science or  an  aim."  But  it  may  be 
hoped  that  many  are  true  to  our 
Henry  Kingsley,  who  told  the  tale  of 
Geoffrey  Hamlyn  and  of  Charles 
Ravenshoe,  who  drew  the  immortal 
children  in  'Ravenshoe,'  who  is  the 
spiritual  father  of  Lord  Welter  and 
of  Lady  Ascot,  and  many  another  un- 
f  orgotten  worthy  of  Romance.  He  is 
no  dismal  conceited  analyst,  no  prow- 
ler among  the  tombs  of  hiunan  char- 
acter, no  waiter  on  the  wreckage  of 
human  enterprise.  He  has  adven- 
ture, he  has  humor,  and  we  may 
trust  that  he  will  keep  his  place 
among  that  illustrious  band  of  our 
benefactors,  the  EngUsh  novelists. 

When  a  man  is  put  to  it  by  some 
f air  catechist  and  inquiring  soul,  to 
name  his  dearest  novel,  he  may  weU 
lose  himself  in  memory,  and  wander 
in  his  own  autobiographia  literaria.  The 
Frenchman  asks, "  Can  we  love  more 
than  one  book  at  a  time?"  Scott 
thought  people  could  not  love  twice ; 
in  the  matter  of  books  we  may  per- 
haps fall  in  love  again  and  again.  Our 
bookish  loves  are  equal ;  how  are  we 
to  prefer '  David  Copperfield '  to  *  Pen- 
dennis,'  or  '  Pendennis  'to  *  David 
Copperfield?'  The '  Antiquary  *  is  not 
more  nor  less  dear  than  ^  Old  Mortal- 
ity ;'  the  *  Yellow  Dwarf  *  is  as  good  as 
*Puss  in  Boots.'  The  chef  Samvre  is 
on  a  level  with  the  chefd^oBuvre.  They 
are  all  at  the  height  of  our  hearts, 
and  if  to  many  we  owe  a  special 
gratitude,  it  may  be  less  for  their  ab- 
solute merits,  than  for  some  particu- 
lar service  they  have  rendered  us.  Jn 
some  hour  of  regret  or  disgust,  we 
may  have  been  rescued  by'  Captwx 
Hawley  Smart ;  he  is  not  ^  Fielding, 
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nor  a  George  Sand  exactly,  but  he 
may  serve  and  an  honorable  heart 
•will  never  foiget  its  gratitude.  Oc- 
casionaUy  we  make  a  book  a  favorite 
because  we  discovered  it  for  ourselves. 
'Richard  Feverel'  cannot  be  quite  so 
dear  since  a  mob  of  late  admirers 
rushed  in,  where  the  first  readers 
were  almost  alone  in  the  pleastures  of 
their  affection.  Such  is  human  nature. 
People  will  worry  others  into  approval 
of  a  book,  and  will  nearly  cease  to 
care  for  it  when  half  the  world  ap- 
proves or  thinks  it  the  right  thing  to 
approve.  But  the  true  catholic  favor- 
ites are  never  displaced.  Even  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  seems  imlikely  to  oust  the 
odd  and  ugly  folk  of  Thackeray, 
though  it  is  consolatory  to  find  him 
saying  that  ''the  novel  has  a  great 
futture  before  it" 


•«•» 


«•»• 


I'BB  LITERARY  MEN  OF 
BERLIN. 

A  Beriin  contemporary  publishes 
an  interesting  paragraph  on  the  niun- 
ber  of  the  authors  in  that  city.  The 
LitercUur-Ealender  enumerates  1,799 
writers  living  in  the  city  and  suburbs, 
which  calculation  includes  not  only 
authors  by  profession,  but  all  who 
write.  There  are  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men  amongst  these  writers, 
from  Prince  George  of  Prussia  to  a 
simple  policeman  who  writes  feuille- 
tons  in  his  leisure  hours.  It  is  difficult 
to  classify  these  writers  on  any  defi- 
nite system,  for  one  writes  both  po- 
htical  leaders  and  lyric  poems;  an- 
other is  critic,  editor,  and  dramatist ; 
and  a  third  is  philologist,  feuilletoniste, 
and  novelist,  while  some  are  even 
more  versatile.  Writers  of  general 
literature,  including  newspaper  edit- 
ors, number  in  Berlin  264.  Then 
then  there  are  63  political  writers,  62 
statistical  and  political  economy 
ymteTQy  US  feuiUet&nistes,  atd  24  crit- 


ics. The  other  critics  practise  various 
kinds  of  literature,  and  are  therefore 
not  reckoned  ainong  reviewers  pure 
and  simple.    Seventy- seven  writers 
devote  themselves  to  the  history  of 
Uterature  and  art,  and  36  to  musical 
subjects ;  while  there  are  186  novel- 
ists and   romance   writers,   and  83 
dramatists.    As   pturely   lyric   poets 
only  four  are  mentioned ;  16  rank  as 
humorists  and  satirists.    The  science 
of  language  boasts  of  179  exponents, 
pedagogy  64,    Philosophy  can  num- 
ber 30  teachers,   theology  38,  juris* 
prudence  and  constitutional  law  59, 
history  75,  geography   38.    Natural 
science  in  general  counts  55  authors, 
with  12  botanists,  and  medicine  is 
looked  after  by  55  specialists    Writ- 
ers on  military  affairs  are  a  body  of 
29,  while  i^val  science  and  aeronaut- 
ical matters  each  claim  two  devotees. 
Sport  is  described  by  twelve  writers, 
stenography   by   8,   genealogy   and 
heraldry  each  by  four.    One  gentle- 
man has  a  monopoly  of  the  knowledge 
of    postage   stamps.    Amongst  the 
whole  niunber  of  writers  no  fewer 
than  757  boast  the  degree  of  doctor ; 
190  that  of  professor ;  84  are  Oeheime 
Rathe;   and  70  directors.    Many  of 
course  unite  several  or  all  of  these 
dignities  in  their   own    person.    In 
Berlin  there  are  found  to  exist  111 
authors  of  noble  rank,  from  the  sim- 
ple "  von"  to  Royal  Princes ;  and  133 
authoresses,  of  whom  a  considerable 
number  are  titled.    Most  of  these  135 
ladies  write  novels,  romances,  and 
"society    paragraphs,"    some   write 
poetry,  and  a  few  ventmre  on  the 
more  arduous  paths  of  history,  art, 
and  criticism.    Though  much  talent 
is  f oimd  aunong  these  female  authors, 
none  can  be  called  a  gre^t  writer.  In 
contrast  to  the  above-named  figures 
of  1,799  authors  and  133  authoresses 
living  in  Berlin,  it  is  mentioned  that 
in   1839*  when  Berlin  had  already 
300,000    inhabitants,   only   71   werie 
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counted  as  homines  literati^  about  one 
author  to  every  4,000  inhabitants. 
Taking  the  population  of  to-day  (in- 
cluding the  suburbs  and  C!harlotten- 
burg)  to  be  one  and  a  half  millions, 
there  is  one  writer  to  every  833  in- 
habitants, so  that  while  the  popula- 
tion has  been  multiplied  by  five  in  60 
years,  the  number  of  writers  has  be- 
come 25  times  as  lar^e  as  it  was.  It 
would  seem  as  if  too  much  was  writ- 
ten in  Berlin,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Berlin  is  no  longer  the 
capital  of  Prussia  alone. 


•«•» 


♦f  ■  ■ 


TO  DANIEL  ELZEVIR. 

{From  the  LcOln  of  Minage.) 

What  do  1  see!   Oh  gods  diylne 

And  goddesses,— this  Book  of  mine,— 

Thi9  child  of  many  hopes  and  feara,— 

Is  published  by  the  fllzerlrs ! 

Oh  perfect  Publishers  complete  I 

Oh  dainty  volumeis  new  and  neat  I 

The  PHper  doth  out-shine  the  snow, 

The  Print  is  blacker  than  the  crow, 

The  Title-Page,  with  crimson  bright, 

The  Yellum  coyer  smooth  and  white, 

All  sorts  of  readers  do  invite. 

Ay,  and  will  keep  them  reading  still, 

Against  their  will,  or  with  their  will  I 

Thus  what  of  grace  the  Rhymes  may  lack 

The  Publisher  has  given  them  back, 

As  Milliners  adorn  the  fair 

Whose  charms  are  something  skimp  and  sparsi 

Oh  dulce  decus^  Klzevirl 

The  pride  of  dead  and  dawning  years. 

How  can  a  poet  best  repay 

The  debt  he  owes  your  House  to-day  ? 

May  this  round  world  while  aught  endures, 

Applaud,  and  buy,  these  books  of  yours  1 

May  purchasers  incessant  pop. 

My  Elzevirs  within  your  shop. 

And  learned  bards  salute,  with  cheers. 

The  volumes  of  the  Elzevirs, 

Till  your  renown  fills  earth  and  sky, 

Till  men  forget  the  Stephani, 

And  ail  that  Aldus  wrought,  and  all 

Tumebus  sold  in  shop  or  stall, 

While  still  may  Fate's  (and  Binders')  shears 

Kespect,  and  spare,  the  Elzevirs. 

Anbbbw  Lano. 
QroM  of  Pama8$u$. 


A    BOOKSELLER'S  PRESCRIP-' 
TION  lOR  THE ''BLUES." 

{Chicago  News,) 

"  I  am  frequently  in  Boston,"  said 
George  R  Peck,  the  Topeka  biblio- 
sophist,  to  a  circle  of  maniacs  in  the 
saints-and-sinners'  comer  at  Mc-. 
Clurg's  not  long  since.  '' Business 
calls  me  there  every  month  or  so, 
and  I  make  it  a  point  always  to  drop 
in  at  Estes  &  Lauriat's  to  see  what 
new  things  they  have  in  the  book  line. 
The  store  is  not  a  large  one  and  it  is 
crowded  with  goods.  The  first  man  . 
you  meet  is  a  short,  slender  person, 
with  wild  eyes,  dishevelled  hair,  and 
a  typical  Yankee  voice,  high-keyed 
and  nasal  This  man's  name  is  Piper, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
salesmen  in  the  country.  He  used  to 
be  in  the  grocery  business,  but  he 
wearied  of  it  and  quit  it  to  transfer 
his  talents,  as  he  told  me,  from  the 
tin  can  to  the  leather  trada  Piper 
doesn't  know  very  much  about  liter- 
ature, but  he  understands  human 
nature,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  trade 
he  catches  weasels  asleep  every  time. 
They  say  that  Franklin  Carter,  Presi- 
dent of  Williams  College,  came  into 
the  store  one  morning  looking  just  a  ' 
trifle  sallower  and  rockier  than  usual; 
he  is  always  complaining  about  his 
liver,  and  on  this  occasion  he  had  a 
sad  tale  to  tell  about  having  eaten 
something  that  had  disagreed  with 
him. 

" '  I  know  just  what'll  fix  you  up  all 
right,'  said  Piper. 

'What  is  it  V  asked  President  Carter, 
eagerly. 

'  D'Urf  ey's  pills,'  said  Piper. 

*  Where  can  I  get  'em?'  asked  the 
college  official,  his  curiosity  now  fully 
aroused. 

'  I'll  send'em  around  to  the  hotel,' 
said  Piper.  And  he  did.  It  would 
be  hard  to  imagine  President  Carter's 
horror   upon   discovering    that    the 
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remedy  prescribed  was  Tom  DTIrf  ey^s 
*  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy,'  6  vols.' 
half  calf,  $18!"  K  F. 


-•••- 


-•••■ 


CONTEMPLATING  EXIST^ 

ENCE. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  gallantly  contin- 
ues his  exposition  of  the  truth  more 
or  less  according  to  Pangloss.  In  the 
second  volume  of  his  'Pleasures  of 
Life'  (MacmiUans),  he  shows  it  to  be 
a  very  good  world,  if  not  of  all  possi- 
ble worlds  the  best.  Perhaps  he 
should  be  praised  for  opposing  pessim- 
ism, and  the  notion  that  there  could 
not  be  a  worse  world  than  ours ;  that 
a  worse  world  could  not  hold  together, 
but  would  rush  on  suicida  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  unreason  in  extremes, 
and  the  Japanese  may  be  wiser  when 
he  says,  "  Speak  not  evil  of  this  world, 
for  thou  hast  no  other/'  The  mind  of 
man  prefers  extremes.  Two  genera- 
tions ago,  or  three,  a  work  styled 
*The  Miseries  of  Human  Life,'  by 
Timothy  Testy,  was  very  popular, 
and  a  favorite  with  Sir  Walter  Scott 
People  were  not  so  pessimistic  then, 
and  they  laughed  over  Mr.  Testy's 
miseries.  Now,  perhaps  they  are 
more  inclined  to  mourn  over  the 
pleasures  of  Sir  John.  Wealth,  health, 
love,  art,  religion,  how  many  have 
none  of  them,  or  having  them,  cannot 
enjoy  them  I  What  calculus  can  tell 
us  what  proportion  of  mortals  is 
blessed  in  the  limited  way  which  is 
the  utmost  we  can  attain?  Should  we 
not  rather  sit  upon  the  ground,  and 
tell  sad  stories  of  the  fall  of  peoples  ? 
Do  Sir  John's  optimisms  apply  to  any 
but  the  satisfied,  the  materially  satis- 
fied classes?  It  would  be  so  very  easy 
to  play  the  Timothy  Testy  to  Sir  John 
that  really  there  is  no  pleasure  in  the 
course.  The  popularity  of  these  little 
volumes  is  an  interesting  phenome- 
non. They  are  intelligible,  they  are 
over  no  man's  head,  they  are  full  of 


pleasant  quotations  from  Cicero  to 
''Morris,"  without  distinction  of  Chris- 
tian nama  As  in  Montaigne's  works, 
you  can  find  a  large  library  and  read 
it  through  in  Sir  John's  few  pages. 
It  is  pleasant  to  hear  what  Cicero 
said  about  Qlory,  to  which  he  was 
partial,  and  to  find  a  heroic  uncon- 
scious answer  in  Beowulf.  Then 
comes  Monsieur  Kenan,  who  holds 
that  "Glory  is,  after  all,  the  thing 
which  has  the  best  chance  of  not  be- 
ing altogether  vanity."  Another  op- 
timist might  answer  that  nothing  is 
vanity  which  is  pleasant  Boast  beef 
is  vanity,  as  Thackeray  remarks,  but 
he  presses  another  slice  on  us,  with 
the  additional  condiment  of  radish- 
sauce.  Glory  is  neither  more  nor 
less  vanity  than  cigarettes,  and  when 
we  have  gone  where  Falstaff  was  in 
no  hurry  to  go,  is  there  more  joy  in 
the  laurel  than  in  "  the  ashes  of  the 
weeds  of  our  delight?"  Sir  John  finds 
a  quaint  moral  in  Marcus  Aui*elius 
his  thought  on  the  vanity  of  glory — 
"  a  spider  is  proud  when  it  has  caught 
a  fly,  a  man  when  he  has  caught  a 
little  fish,"  still  more  of  course  when 
he  has  caught  a  big  fish.  This  is  in- 
deed, an  enduring  pleasure,  and  in 
dark  hours  you  can  take  it  out  of 
memory,  and  remember  the  May 
morning,  and  the  feeding  trout,  and 
the  fly  that  lit  above  his  nose,  and 
the  rise,  the  struggle,  and  the  landing 
of  him.  As  Sir  John  says,  if  Marcus 
Aurellus  shows  that  glory  is  a  vain 
thing,  he  "also  encourages  us  with 
the  evidence  that  every  one  may  suc- 
ceed if  his  objects  are  but  reasonable.'* 
By  way  of  outbidding  even  Sir  John^ 
we  may  add  that  some  succeed  When 
their  objects  are  not  reasonable,  but 
highly  the  reverse.  On  second 
thoughts,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
this  be  a  matter  to  rejoice  over. .  Per- 
haps that  depends  on  our  political 
opinions,  but  the  whole  discussion 
proves  the  Irishman  to  have  been 
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wise  when  he  was  willmg,  and  even 
anxious,  to  ^'  argue  it  either  way  for 
a  guinea" 

There  are  moments  when  Sir  John, 
if  we  may  say  it  respectfully,  reminds 
us  of  a  younger  moralist,  Master 
Georgie  Osborne.  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  hint  at  plagiarism,  but 
merely  note  the  coincidence  of 
thoughtful  minds.  Concerning  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  Sir  John  observes, 
with  perfect  justice,  "  he  is  said  even 
to  have  been  mortified  at  the  number 
of  the  stars,  considering  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  conquer  one  world. 
Such  ambition  is  justly  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment" Master  Osborne,  in  a 
similar  vein,  says,  "The  selfishness 
of  the  late  Napoleon  Bonaparte  occa- 
sioned innumerable  wars  in  Europe, 
and  caused  him  to  perish  himself,  in 
a  miserable  island,  that  of  Saint  Hel- 
ena in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  We  see 
by  these  examples  that  we  are  not  to 
consult  our  own  interest  and  ambi- 
tion, but  that  we  are  to  consider  the 
interests  of  others  as  well  as  our 
own."  It  is  a  pity  that  Aristotle  did 
not  teach  his  illustrious  pupil  to  con- 
template life  in  this  moderate  temper. 
"  Who  would  not  rather  be  forgotten 
than  recollected  as  Ahab  or  Jezebel" 
(says  Sir  John),  "  Nero  or  Commodus, 
Messalina  or  Heliogabalus,  King  John 
or  Richard  UL? "  That  question  may 
be  diversely  answered:  a  girl  commit- 
ted suicide  lately  for  the  disinterested 
purpose,  as  is  alleged,  of  supplying  a 
paragraph  to  the  evening  papers,  and 
died  happy  in  the  prospect  of  fame. 
The  case  of  the  man  who  burned 
down  the  temple  of  Ephesian  Artemis 
is  well  known — ^we  shall  not  minister 
to  a  diseased  posthumous  vanity  by 
mentioning  his  name.  But,  alas  for 
the  emptiness  of  glory  I  Sir  John 
quotes  ^'  Sir  J.  Browne  "  and  an  author 
called  '^Glassfors."  This  is  reputa- 
tion, and  Glassf  ord,  with  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  may  wince,  if  the  Manes  are 


concerned,  at  these  feats  of  Messrs* 
R  and  R.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  the 
worthy  printers.  Thus  a  running 
battle  might  be  fought  for  or  against 
any  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  conclu- 
sions. "Alexander'^  Empire  fell  to 
pieces  at  his  death."  Admitted,  but 
can  we  agree  that  "  Napoleon  was  a 
great  genius  though  no  HeroT"  This 
may  be  the  chief  interest  of  moraliz- 
ings  in  general,  our  pause  of  differ- 
ence or  agreement  But  should  agree- 
ment be  made  too  easy  t  When  an 
author  tells  us  that ''  the  fame  of  the 
Philosopher  and  Poet  is  more  endur- 
ing than  that  of  the  Statesman  and 
General,"  he  is  repeating  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  said,  very  agreeably,  about 
himself  and  Lord  Tennyson.  But 
may  not  a  too  obvious  truth  drive  a 
reader  into  paradox!  He  will  find 
himself  averring  that  the  fame  of 
Achilles  is  as  lasting  as  that  of 
Homer;  that  Hannibal  will  be  re- 
membered when  Quintus  Smymseus 
is  forgotten,  that  Belisarius  is  as 
deathless  as  Ausonius. 

Obviousness  is,  perhaps,  the  weak 
point  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  reflec- 
tions. Yet  if  a  moralist  is  not  obvi- 
ous he  may  be  unsound,  for  a  good 
deal  of  thought  has  been  expended 
on  common  topics,  and  conclusions 
which  recommended  themselves  to 
the  chorus  in  Greek  plays  are  likely  to 
be  correct,  though  imexciting.  For  ex- 
ample, when  Longfellow  said,  "Life 
without  health  is  a  burden,"  he  wrote 
like  a  copy  book.  We  don't  need  to  be 
told  that.  We  need  to  be  told  some- 
thing a  good  deal  subtler,  whether 
life  is  necessarily  a  burden  without 
health,  and  how  heavy  a  bturden — 
whether  there  are  not  things  for 
which  health  should  be  sacrificed, 
and  when  the  sacrifice  is  worth  mak- 
ing. Is  it  really  a  benefit,  as  Sir  John 
thinks,  that  when  we  are  ill,  we  call 
in  a  doctor,  whereas  when  Ae  is  ill 
savage  man  casts  out  a  spirit?  Often 
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the  doctor  does  no  more  good  than 
the  conjurer,  and  his  physic  may  be 
of  as  little  avail  as  a  rattle  on  the 
drum  of  a  medicine  man.  "  In  some 
cases  the  medicine  is  taken,  '^  not  by 
the  patient,  but  by  the  doctor."  If 
we  could  return  to  that  system  very 
little  would  be  lost — ^indeed  a  humor- 
ous patient  might  derive  great  benefit 
from  seeing  his  medical  man  swallow 
"the  mixture  as  before."  It  might 
bring  a  humorist  back  from  the  gates 
of  death.  If  the  ancient  Egyptians 
made  "the  chief  aim  of  life  to  be 
"well  buried,"  was  that  not  as  noble 
as  our  modem  ambition  "to  cut  up 
well!"  Human  life  is  very  even  bet- 
ting, that  is  the  conclusion  to  which 
we  are  led  by  a  perusal  of  the  'Pleas- 
ures of  Life,'  and  perhaps  we  might 
attain  to  it  with  no  preliminary  study. 
"Love  is  the  light  and  sunshine  of 
life,"  but  suppose  "  she  goes  and  mar- 
ries a  market  gardner ! "  "  Such,"  in 
brief,  "is  life,  which  likewise  is  the 
end  of  all  things." 
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HOW  ALPHONSE  KARR  TOOK 

UP  A  BILL. 

In  the  latter  years  of  the  Third 
Empire  —  a  pleasant  time  Enough, 
while  it  lasted  —  among  the  many 
privil^ed  piurveyors  of  gossip  to  the 
Parisian  daily  and  weekly  press,  one 
of  the  most  indefatigable  in  unearth- 
ing the  latest  tit-bit  of  contemporary 
anecdote  was  Jules  Lecomte.  Less 
elegant  in  style  than  Henri  de  Pdne, 
less  himiorous  than  Auguste  ViUemot, 
he  was  nevertheless  mainly  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  circulation 
of  the  journal  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached by  his  happy  choice  of  sub- 
jects and  generally  reliable  informa- 
tion. One  day  he  received  a  letter 
from  an  anonymous  correspondent, 
beginning  with  the  usual  complimen- 
tfiuy  phrase,  "you  who  know  every- 


thing," and  terminating  by  a  rather 
puzzling  query,  "Why  did  Monsieur 
Alpjionse  Karr  select  for  a  volume  of 
tales  published  some  twenty  years 
ago  the  incomprehensible  title  of 
•Vendredisou:?'" 

"  Not  a  bad  idea  of  my  friend,  the 
writer,  whoever  he  may  be,"  said 
Lecomte  with  a  chuckle  of  satisfac- 
tion, "to  apply  to  me,  as  I  happen  to 
be  the  only  person  able  to  answer  the 
question.  I  may  as  well  satisfy  him, 
particularly  as  the  Bourse  and  the 
boulevard  are  pretty  well  used  up, 
and  a  retrospective  article  for  once  in 
a  way  will  be  a  novelty." 

Not  having  the  paper  by*  me,  and 
compeUed  therefore  to  trust  to  my 
memory,  I  can  only  attempt  to  repro- 
duce the  substance  of  one  of  the  live- 
ly chronicler's  most  amusing  feuiUe- 
tons,  related  somewhat  in  the  f oUow- 
ing  terms. 

"A  good  many  years  ago,  when  I 
first  essayed  to  gain  a  living  by  my 
pen,  Alphonse  Karr,  if  not  cdready 
famous,  was  at  least  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  promising  young  authors 
of  the  day.  He  then  occupied  a  tiny 
apartment  on  the  top  fioor— the  sev- 
enth—of a  house  in  the  Rue  Vivienne, 
where  I  occasionally  passed  half  an 
hour  with  him,  when — ^a  frequent  oc- 
currence, alas  I  at  that  period  of  my 
career— I  had  nothing  better  to  do. 
One  afternoon,  after  clamberii^  up 
his  interminable  staircase,  I  found 
him,  contrary  to  his  wont,  sitting  in 
a  dejected  attitude  at  his  window, 
and  looking  the  picture  of  misery. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  I  inquired 
"Anything  wrong?" 

"Everything,"  he  replied,  drumming 
his  knuckles  impatiently  on  the  win- 
dow pane. 

"I  have  a  bill  for  three  hundred 
francs  due  to-day,  and  no  funds  to 
meet  it." 
"Diable!" 
(It  must  be  understood  that  in  Louis 
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Philippe's  reign,  to  a  literary  man 
living  as  it  were  from  hand  to  mouth, 
three  hundred  francs  appeared  a  fab- 
ulous sum.) 

"Not  a  sou!**  he  continued,  "and 
that  isn't  all:  Tuesday  is  the  last  day 
of  the  Carnival,  and  I  have  promised 
A  pretty  neighbor  of  mine  to  escort 
her  to  the  ball  at  the  Vari^t^s,  which 
of  course  entails  supper." 

"And  champagne,"  I  suggested 

"  Exactly,  and  where  on  earth  am  I 
to  find  the  money?  " 

This  was  a  poser,  and  for  some 
minutes  we  looked  despondently  at 
each  other. 

Suddenly  an  idea  struck  ma 

"Why  not  ask  your  publisher,"  I 
said,  "to  advance  it  to  yout " 

"No  use,"  he  muttered,  with  a  mel- 
ancholy shake  of  the  head.  "  I  am  in 
his  debt  already." 

"  If  he  won't,"  I  persisted,  "  others 
may.  And  now  I  come  to  think  of  it, 
why  not  collect  those  tales  and  sketch- 
es you  have  written  for  different  re- 
views? They  ought  to  make  a  vol- 
ume." 

"  Yes,"  said  Karr,  "  with  a  dedica- 
tion, a  preface,  plenty  of  margin,  and 
an  index,  perhaps  they  might" 

*' Very  well,  then.  Put  on  your  hat, 
and  come  with  me  to  Souverain." 

"  Your  publisher  I  You  don't  mean 
to  say  there  is  any  chance  of  his  tak- 
ing it!" 

"Why  shouldn't  he?"  I  repUed. 
"HewUlbe  only  too  glad  to  have 
your  name  in  his  catalogue.  At  all 
events,  there  is  no  harm  in  trying." 

The  establishment  of  M.  Hippolyte 
Souverain,  the  fashionable  publisher 
of  the  i>eriod  in  question,  was  in  the 
Bue  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  on  our  ar- 
rival there  we  were  directed  by  one 
of  the  clerks  to  a  restaurant  in  the 
Bue  Jacob,  where  the  great  man  was 
in  the  habit  of  dining.  He  had  near- 
ly finished  his  repast,  and  shook 
hands  cordially   with  me  as  I  intro- 


duced my  companion.  I  thought  it 
best  to  act  as  spokesman  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  explained  as  briefly  as 
possible  the  object  of  our  coming. 
Souverain  listened  attentively  while 
sipping  his  coffee. 

"Very happy  to  know  Monsieur 
Karr," he  said.  "We  will  talk  the 
matter  over  one  of  these  days." 

*■  That  will  be  too  late,"  I  replied 
decisively.  "It  must  either  be  settled 
now  or  never.  If  it  doesn*t  suit  you, 
we  will  try  Qosselin." 

"But,  my  good  sir,"  objected  the 
publisher,  "you  cannot  expect  me 
to  purchase  a  book  without  having 
the  least  idea  what  it  is  I " 

"Oh,"  said  I,  "if  that  is  all,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  you. 
Karris  ready  to  sign  an  agreement^ 
making  over  to  you,  say  for  five 
years,  the  exclusive  right  of  repub- 
lishing in  any  form  you  choose  cer- 
tain specified  tales  and  sketches 
which  have  appeared  in  various  per^ 
iodicals,  in  consideration  of  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  francs  received  by 
him  from  you." 

"Not  in  cashl"  hastily  interposed 
Souverain.  "  A  bill  at  three  months, 
perhaps." 

"Out  of  the  question.  Karr  has 
one  of  his  own  due,  and  to  pay  it  he 
must  have  money  down." 

"  Very  sorry,  but  I  make  it  a  rule 
never  to  pay  cash  until  my  bills  fall 
due." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Alphonse,  who 
was  chafing  at  the  delay,  "  it  is  no 
use  wasting  time,  and  we  had  better 
see  Gtosselin." 

"Wait  a  moment,"  expostulated 
Souverain.  "You  don't  suppose  I 
carry  throe  himdred  francs  about 
with  me  1 " 

"  We  said  fiv^  hundred,  not  three," 
quietly  observed  Karr.  "  When  you 
have  finished  your  coffee,  it  is  but  a 
step  to  the  Rue  des  Beaux- Arts." 

"  You  are  in  such  a  desperate  hurryl 
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Can't  you  wait  until  I  have  thought 
it  oyer?" 

"Bills  won't  wait,"  I  retorted,  "as 
you  know  very  well  So,  unless  you 
decide  quickly,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter." 

"  H'm,"  muttered  Souverain,  visibly 
perplexed;  "we  said  four  hundred, 
did  we  not  ? " 

"No,"  emphatically  replied  Karr: 
"  Not  a  sou  less  than  five." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  we  were 
seated  in  the  publisher's  room,  where 
so  many  illustrious  colleagues,  Balzac 
and  FrM^ric  Souli6  among  the  num- 
ber, had  at  one  time  or  another  more 
or  less  anxiously  awaited  the  decision 
of  its  shrewd  but  by  no  means  un- 
sympathetic owner.  The  agreement 
was  soon  drawn  out,  and  after  an 
abortive  attempt  on  the  part  of  our 
Mecsenas  to  reduce  the  rate  of  ptur- 
chase  to  four  himdred  and  fifty  francs, 
which  was  indignantly  protested 
against  and  overruled,  the  terms  were 
finally  settled,  and  it  only  remained 
to  discuss  the  mode  of  payment, 
which  Souverain  insisted  should  be 
effected  by  a  bill  at  three  months. 

This  suggestion  met  with  an  ener- 
getic refusal  "  Impossible !"  exclaim- 
ed Karr.  "It  is  seven  oclock  now, 
and  how  are  we  to  find  any  one  at 
this  hour  to  discount  it ! " 

"Early  to-morrow  morning  will  do 
as  well,"  faintly  remonstrated  the 
publisher. 

"Not  for  me,"  curtly  retorted  the 
author  of  'Sous  les  Tilleuls,'  rising 
from  his  chair,  and  making  me  a  sign 
to  follow  him.  We  had  just  reached 
the  door  when  Souverain,  evidently 
unwilling  to  let  so  promising  a  specu- 
lation slip  through  his  fingers,  called 
us  to  stop. 

"  There  is  only  one  way,"  he  said, 
"  to  arrange  this  Uttle  affair.  I  shall 
have  to  discount  the  bill  myself." 

And  pen  in  hand  he  proceeded 
methodically  to  calculate  the  rate  of 


interest  at  six  per  cent,  besides  com- 
mission ;  and,  the  operation  terminat- 
ed, delivered  the  balance  to  my  com- 
panion in  notes  and  five-franc  pieces. 
Pocketing  the  money  with  a  thrill  of 
delight,  and  hardly  yet  able  to  realise 
his  good  fortune,  Karr  hastily  signed 
the  agreement,  and  still  apprehensive 
of  some  further  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  publisher,  only  began  to 
breathe  freely  when  we  were  safe 
outside  the  door.  We  had  scarcely 
reached  the  middle  of  the  staircase, 
however,  when  Souverain's  voice 
brought  us  suddenly  to  a  check. 

"  Monsieur  Karr  I " 

"Don't  answer!"  whispered  Al- 
phonse.  "  He  wants  his  money  back, 
but  I'll  be  hanged  if  he  gets  it." 

"Monsieur  Karr!"  again  shouted 
my  friend's  new  fediteun"  "What 
title  are  we  to  give  your  bookt" 

"Is  that  all?'  laughed  Karr,  com- 
pletely reassured.  "Whatever  you 
like,  Monsieur  Souverain,"  he  replied. 
"  Let  me  see,  to-day  is  Friday ;  sup- 
pose we  call  it '  Vendredi  soir '!" 

Charles  Hervbt. 

A  MEDICAL  LIBRARY. 

"  It  is  an  ill  wind  does  not  blow 
somebody  good,"  says  a  homely  pro- 
verb, alluding  doubtless  to  the  deeper 
law  (>f  compensation  that  controls  ex- 
isting, past  and  future  good  and  evil, 
and  a  notable  example  of  this  imder- 
lying  truth  is  to  be  found  in  the  Libra- 
ry of  the  Surgeon  General's  Office  and 
the  Army  Medical  Museum  at  Wash- 
ington, common  in  aim  and  motive 
and  united  in  a  single  building. 

If  the  late  war  brought  desolation 
and  distress  into  unnumbered  homes, 
yet  it  has  in  these  noble  results 
wrought  also  for  health  and  blessing 
in  instances  often  unknown,  impos- 
sible to  be  reckoned.  The  hapless 
victims  who  perished  in  their  day  and 
generation  will,  perhaps,  in  succeed- 
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ing  years  be  far  outnumbered  by 
those  whom  their  sacrifice  has  bene- 
fited in  this  unexpected,  we  had  al- 
most said  unrecognized,  manner. 

Both  museum  and  library  date  vir- 
tually from  the  war.  To  promote  the 
study  of  military  medicine  and  sur- 
gery Surgeon  General  Hammond,  in 
1862,  ordered  all  medical  officers  of 
the  army  "  to  collect  and  to  forward 
to  the  office  of  the  surgeon  general 
all  specimens  of  morbid  anatomy, 
surgical  or  medical,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  valuable,  together  with 
projectiles  and  foreign  bodies  remov- 
ed, and  such  other  matters  as  may 
prove  of  interest,"  and  for  purchase 
of  books  of  reference  to  be  used  in 
the  compilation  of  '  The  Medical  and 
Surgical  History  of  the  War*  Congress 
appropriated  $5,000  yearly.  The  scope 
of  both,  wholly  military  in  intent 
originally,  has  been  widened  so  as  to 
become  rather  national,  and  it  is  per- 
haps as  well  that  a  more  definite  con- 
ception should  be  generally  diffused 
of  the  usefulness  and  magnitude  of 
institutions  supported  by  public 
funds. 

Both  library  and  museum  are  con- 
tained in  one  building — a  substantial 
edifice  of  red  brick,  unencumbered 
with  adornment.  A  becoming,  severe 
simpUcity  harmonizes  thoroughly 
with  the  end  of  its  erection,  and  its 
situation  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  city.  It  lies  in  what  is  known 
as  the  MaU,  in  the  southeast  comer 
of  the  grounds  occupied  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  National 
Museum,  faces  upon  B  street  to  the 
south,  and  is  reached  by  the  Seventh 
street  car  line  passing  its  western 
wall 

For  many  years  both  the  Army 
Medical  Museum  and  the  volumes 
composing  the  library  were  located 
in  the  old  Ford's  Theatre,  a  fireproof 
building  on  Tenth  street,  between  E 
and  F  streets,  memorable  as  the  scene 


of  the  assassmation  of  President  Lin- 
coln, but  in  1885  an  appropriation  of 
$200,000  was  made  by  Congress  for 
the  building  completed  and  occupied 
in  1887.  The  plans  were  drawn  by 
Architect  Cluss  imder  the  direction 
of  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  army  surgeon 
and  officer  in  charge  of  both  Museum 
and  Ubrary. 

In  arrangement  the  central  building 
— ^f our  stories  high  aoove  the  base- 
ment, 112  by  55  feet,  is  flanked  by 
two  wings,  60  by  131  feet  each  occu- 
pied respectively,  the  ri^ht  by  the 
library,  the  left  by  the  museum  prop- 
er, the  second  story  of  each  reaching 
to  the  roof  and  lighted  by  skylight 
lanterns  and  large  windows.  The 
general  effect  is  of  space  and  light 
within,  and  a  military  cleanliness  is 
everywhere  observed. 

The  lower  rooms  are  used  principal- 
ly for  storage,  for  the  records  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  office  and  for  such 
specimens  belonging  to  the  museum 
as  are  reserved  for  professional  ex- 
anjiination  only.  Here  also  are  the 
rooms  of  the  anatomist  of  the  museum 
where  "specimens"  in  every  stage 
of  preparation  for  exhibition  on  the 
floor  above  are  to  be  seen.  These 
rooms,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state, 
are  not  open  to  the  general  visitor. 

In  the  rear  is  a  small  annex  build- 
ing, containing  steam  pump,  engine 
and  coal  cellar,  built  at  an  additional 
cost  of  $1,500. 

Ascending  the  iron  stairway  (car- 
peted  with  India  rubber) — ^for  the 
building  is  fireproof  throughout,  the 
floors  of  brick  between  rolled  iron 
sheeting  of  which  also  the  roof  is  com- 
posed—we find  ourselves  in  an  upper 
haU  upon  which  open  the  offices 
of  the  'Curator,'  to  whose  inde- 
fatigable industry  and  admimstra- 
tive  abiUty  are  due  in  great  measure 
the  inception  and  altogether  the 
present  conduct  and  status  of  both 
branches. 
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The  total  number  of  employes  in 
the  Library  Division  is  twenty-four, 
and  in  the  Museum,  twenty-two. 

Proceeding  in  order  we  enter  first 
the  Library,  a  vast  room,  the  light- 
ing of  which  is  superb.  Handsomely 
framed  portraits  of  the  deceased  sur- 
geons general  of  the  army  adorn  the 
waD,  from  James  Tilton,  1813-16,  to 
Charles  H.  Crane,  1882-3,  the  second 
m  order  being  Joseph  Lovell,  under 
whom  the  first  collection  of  medical 
books  for  reference  was  made,  about 
1840.  These  at* the  outbreak  of  the 
warnimibered  350.  We  glance  to- 
ward the  area  of  shelves,  akeady 
so  well  filled,  and  reflect  upon  the 
growth  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but 
proceed  leisurely  toward  them.  Large 
and  handsome  tables  for  the  accom- 
modation of  visitors  in  consultation 
of  atlases  and  larger  works  of  refer- 
ence are  arranged  in  spacious  order, 
and  other  pictures  upon  the  walls  re- 
late directly  to  the  healing  art  as 
practised  in  various  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion. Among  these  are  especially  to 
be  noted  two  very  old  engravings, 
one  an  '  Ansicht  der  Stadt  Danzig  zur 
Zeit  der  Pest  1718,'  and  another  de- 
picting scenes  in  Rome  during  the 
plague  of  1657,  curious  from  an  Ar- 
chaeological as  well  as  from  a  scientif- 
ic standpoint. 

There  are  also  portraits  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Hunter,  whose  private 

>llection,  purchased  by  the  British 

ivemment  in  1798,  became  the 
jundation  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London, 
and  whose  lancet,  presented  to  the 
Army  Medical  Musemn  by  Sir  John 
Paget,  is  to  be  seen  across  the  hall ; 
of  the  Americans,  Samuel  C  Morton 
and  Philip  Byng  Physick,  and  photo- 
graphs of  the  international  mediccd 
congresses  of  1881  and  1884,  held  at 
London  and  Copenhagen. 

Bookcases  and  revolving  shelves 
contain   dictionaries,   encyclopedias, 


&a,  and  a  special  case,  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  atlases  and  sets  of 
plate&  To  sustain  the  immense 
weight  of  books  the  floors  below  have 
been  strengthened,  but  the  effect  up- 
on the  beholder  is  rather  one  of  light- 
ness and  simplicity  as  he  follows  the 
three  stories,  each  seven  and  a  half 
feet  high,  of  perforated  iron  stacks, 
with  adjustable  shelves  of  oak  made 
in  three  pieces  to  prevent  warping, 
and  almost  as  hard  and  fireproof  as 
iron  itself. 

The  estimated  capacity  of  the  li- 
brarv  is  170,000  volumes  and  the 
shelves  are  already  well  filled,  the 
number  of  books  upon  given  subjects 
reaching  at  present  95,000,  while  of 
pamphlets,  periodicals,  theses,  trans- 
actions of  societies  in  every  known 
quarter  of  the  globe — ^in  which  the 
library  is  especially  rich — there  are 
135,000.  These  necessarily  occupy  a 
large  space.  Bound,  they  are  placed 
upon  the  shelves  in  the  order  of  their 
nationality;  unbound,  they  are  pre- 
served in  file  cases.  Each  pamphlet 
as  we  shall  see,  is  indexed  and  cata- 
logued with  as  much  respect  as  a 
ponderous  tome,  and  so  comprehen- 
sive and  minutely  perfect  is  the  col- 
lection of  print  in  any  d^pree  bearing 
upon  the  medical  art,  that  advertise- 
ments of  patent  medicines  are  pre- 
served, doubtless  to  afford  to  our  de- 
scendants a  retributive  smile  at  the 
delusions  of  benighted  ignorance. 

The  advantage  of  the  existence  of 
the  library  as  an  individual  entity 
will  readily  be  perceived,  although 
objections,  we  understand,  were  rais- 
ed in  the  stages  of  its  incipiencyby 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  to  its 
segregation  from  the  Congressional 
collection  of  books.  We  believe  the 
practice  still  exists  of  retaining  in 
that  library  both  copies  of  medical 
copyrighted  books  deposited  there, 
one  of  which,  it  might  be  supposed, 
could  with  propriety  be  forwarded  to 
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the  library  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
oiBce. 

Members  of  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  United  State  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  knowledge  of  an  institu- 
tion for  purposes  of  reference,  and  "a 
considerable  feature  of  the  library 
work,"  says  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
upon  the  Executive  Departments,  "  is 
the  furnishing  of  information  of  va- 
rious kinds  to  physicians  in  all  parts 
of  the  country." 

Where  it  is  impossible  for  a  physi- 
cian to  visit  Washington  and  consult 
authorities  in  person  books  are  sent 
upon  request  and  upon  payment  of 
charges  of  transportation  to  and  fro 
to  any  responsible,  fire  proof  Ubrary 
in  any  city,  where,  in  charge  of  the 
librarian,  they  may  be  examined,  an 
accommodation,  we  believe,  nowhere 
80  generously  extended*  Upon  de- 
posit to  cover  the  value  of  books 
which  may  readily  be  replaced  they 
are  sometimes  loaned,  but  the  practice 
is  necessarily  restricted. 

Books  and  pamphlets  are  obtained 
by  purchase,  by  donation  and  by  ex- 
change. About  four-fifths  of  the  an- 
nual additions  are  made  by  purchase. 

Many  volumes  are  of  rare  antiquity. 
GUio  di  Portogallo,  a  Dominican 
monk  who  died  in  1266,  left  a  work 
translated  into  Italian  and  published 
in  1462.  A  manuscript  of  the  Practica 
Dicta  Librum  MedicinsB  of  Bamardi 
di  €k)rdonio  dates  from  1349,  eighty 
years  before  the  invention  of  printing, 
and  is  in  a  state  of  beautiful  preser- 
vation. An  imprint  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  work  in  1486  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  superior  quality  of  the 
work  done  by  the  press  of  that  day. 
Petrus  de  la  Cerlata  or  de  Argellata 
is  represented  by  ond  of  the  earliest 
works  upon  surgery,  of  1480,  and  a 
choice  volume  of  *Atticella/  from  the 
works  of  Hippocrates  and  Gkden,  is 
illuminated  after  the  fashion  of  the 


time  (1493).  The  collection  of  works 
and  editions  of  Galen,  including  the 
'  Charteris,'  is  very  fine,  as  is  also  that 
of  the  works  of  Hippocrates.  An 
English  black  letter  volume  of  espec- 
ial interest  is  the  *The  Noble  Experi- 
ence Practised  and  Completed  by  the 
Most  Expert  Master  G^rome  of  Bruns- 
wick,' containing  numerous  amusing 
illusti^tions  of  surgical  operations. 

As  regards  antiquity,  however,  no 
pretensions  can  surpass  those  of  the 
Ebers  Papyrus,  of  which  a  magnifi- 
cent facsimile  reproduction  in  two 
large  volumes  is  to  be  seen.  This  is  the 
hermetic  book  of  pharmacy  of  the 
Egyptians,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  1,562  years  before  Christ  and 
to  contain  knowledge  yet  more  an- 
cient 

In  modem  literature  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  bewildering  embarrass  de 
richessesy  from  which  we  will  select  two 
works  only  for  mention — ^the  immense 
Anatomy  of  Mascagni,  1823,  contain- 
ii^  life  size  plates,  the  cover  of  which 
is  raised  with  difficulty,  and  the  Atlas 
Complementaireof  WitowskL  Ameri- 
can medical  literature  from  the  earli- 
est  historical  period  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  special  collection,  and  foreign 
authors  have  met  a  recognition  great- 
er even  than  that  granted  by  the  fore- 
most European  libraries. 

Had  the  library  been  collected  sole- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  compiling  the 
index  catalogue  the  object  would 
have  been  a  worthy  one  and  the  result 
invaluable  to  science. 

The  first  catalogue,  a  slim  pamph- 
let, was  published  in  1865  and  followed 
by  another  similar  one  in  1872.  In 
1876  a  specimen  fasciculus  of  the  work 
as  it  now  stands  was  printed  for  the 
centennial,  preparations  having  been 
for  some  time  in  progress,  and  won 
unqualified  praise  from  the  medical 
press  of  the  whole  United  Stated. 
Memorials  were  presented  to  Con- 
gress requesting  the  authorization  of 
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the  publication  of  the  undertaking 
conceived  by  Dr.  Billings,  and  $20»000 
were  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of 
the  first  two  volumes,  a  deficiency  of 
$6,500  being  subsequently  voted 
Voliune  1  was  published  in  1880  and 
contained  titles  of  8,031  volumes  and 
6,398  pamphlets,  9,000  subject  titles, 
9,090  authors  and  34,604  of  articles  in 
periodicals.  A  volume  has  ap^jeared 
every  year  since,  the  ninth,  issued  in 
1888,  closing  with  the  name  Nywelt 
Volume  10  is  well  advanced  toward 
completion  and  will  be  issued  in  the 
fall  of  1889.  The  appropriation  for 
each  has  been  $12,000.  Fifteen  him- 
dred  copies  are  printed  and  distrib- 
tuedto  hbraries,  to  individuals  who 
have  donated  large  numbers  of  books 
to  the  library,  or  sent  in  exchange  to 
foreign  institutions.  In  size  they  are 
royal  quarto,  and  contain,  on  an  av- 
erage, 1,000  pages  each.  The  estimate 
of  book  titles  to  a  volume  is  20,000, 
and  of  journal  articles,  36,000.  Five 
volumes  more  are  expected  to  com- 
plete the  series,  the  last  to  be  issued 
in  1893.  On  the  whole  it  will  contain 
150,000  names  of  authors,  the  date  of 
the  birth  and  death  of  each  being 
given,  with  an  accurate  list  of  their 
published  works,  different  editions, 
&c.,  and  600,000  titles  of  books, 
pamphlets,  &c.  The  importance  to 
medical  men  of  a  complete  bibliog- 
raphy of  works  on  every  organ  of  the 
human  body,  with  all  diseases, wounds 
and  affections  of  which  the  same  is 
susceptible,  remedies,  theories  of 
treatment,  and  descriptions  of  special 
cases,  may  readily  be  perceived,  and 
this  UteraUy  the  index  catalogue  sup- 
plies. It  is  true  that  only  books  be- 
longing to  the  library  are  set  forth 
therein,  but  so  large  and  complete  is 
the  collection  that  but  few  books,  and 
these  of  minor  import,  are  missing, 
while  in  periodical  literature,  where 
much  of  the  finest  writing  of  the  day 
is  to  be  found,'  it  supplies,  the  want, 


long  felt,  says  the  London  Lancet,  of 
an  international  index. 

Subject  and  author  titles  follow 
each  other  in  alphabetical  order,  an 
experiment  tried  for  the  first  time  on 
a  large  scale,  which  has  proven  emi- 
nently successful,  and  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  exhaustiveness  of  the  re- 
view made  of  all  Uteratiure  upon  a 
single  subject,  it  may  be  stated  that 
cholera  occupies  150  and  fever  and 
fevers  300  pages. 

About  $2,500  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation is  spent  yearly  in  contribu- 
tion to  the  medical  periodicals.  These 
are  from  all  parts  of  the  world — ^from 
China,  Japan,  Greece,  New  Zealand, 
Ck>nstantinople,  Egypt,  Malta,  the 
West  Indies,  &a  126  pages  of  volume 
1  of  the  catalogue  contain  the  names 
of  periodicals  received  by  the  library 
at  that  date,  and  200  pages  of  volume 
10,  now  in  press,  follow  the  single 
word  ''periodicals."  Each  successive 
volume  of  the  catalogue  has  additions, 
changes  of  title,  &c.,  noted.  Current 
journals  number  1,000.  Serials,  trans- 
actions of  societies,  &a,  swell  the 
total  number  of  pamphlets  received 
at  the  library  to  3,500,  and  a  room  is 
set  apart  in  which  those  in  more  con- 
stant demand  are  ranged  upon 
shelves.  A  large,  comfortable  room 
it  is,  accommodating  numerous  read- 
ers and  seekers  for  references.  Up- 
stairs is  what  may  be  called  the 
nursery  of  the  collection,  a  room  con- 
taining files  of  innumerable  curiosi- 
ties in  print,  where  track  is  kept  of 
this  multitudinous  assemblage  of  ti- 
tles, the  name  of  each  newcomer  reg- 
istered and  all  changes  in  the  life  of 
the  most  ephemeral  emanation  of  the 
press  carefuUy  recorded- 

Be  the  visitor  to  our  shores  from 
what  coimtry  he  may,  he  will  find  in 
the  library  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
office  the  latest  record  to  date  of  what 
is  being  done  by  the  medical  men  of 
his  native  land. — N.  1\  HeraUL, 
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"  Great  Writers."  —  •  Life  of  Frederick  Mar- 
ryat'    By  David  Hannay.    (Walter  Scott) 

As  a  succinct  record  of  Capt.  Mar- 
ryat's  career,  Mr.  David  Hannay's  lit- 
tle book  will  be  found  extremely  use- 
ful to  those  readers  who  are  unable 
to  consult  the  longer  Life  by  his 
daughter ;  and  it  is  also  valuable  as 
a  critical  examination  of  Marryat's 
claim  to  be  one  of  our  notable  novel- 
ists of  the  sea.  Possibly  with  an  in- 
herited predilection  for  such  themes, 
the  writer — ^favorably  known  already 
by  his  brief  Lives  of  Blake  and  Smol- 
lett— ^has  used  well  his  somewhat 
scanty  materials.  His  style,  more- 
over, is  both  easy  and  flowing ;  and 
he  has  produced  an  eminently  read- 
able little  voluma 

The  account  of  Marryat's  early  days 
is  written  with  especial  vigor.  Never- 
theless, I  do  not  see  why  Mr.  Hannay 
should  sneer  at  Marryat's  father  as  a 
"provincial  Dissenter."  Does  he  not 
know  that  many  men  and  women 
among  the  finest  types  of  English 
character  have  had  such  parents? 
Marryat  was  educated  at ''  some  sort 
of  academy  kept  by  a  Mr  Freeman, 
at  Ponders  End."  And  Mr.  Hannay 
puts  one  important  plea  for  public 
schools  with  clearness  and  force 
when  he  says  "What  is  inflicted  by  a 
public  school  is  inflicted  by  the  school 
itself;  in  a  private  establishment  it  is 
inflicted  by  the  master,  and  is.  a  per- 
sonal wrong."  This  was  partly  the 
reason,  perhaps,  why  Marryat,  not 
abiding  correction,  ran  away  so  fre- 
quently. However,  Marryat's  short 
school-days  could  hardly  have  been 
very  full  of  pednful  memories.  His 
real  education  began,  when  as  a  boy 
of  fourteen,  he  joined  the  Impirieme, 
commanded  by  the  brave,  though 
headstrong,  British  seaman  who  will 
always  be  better  known  as  Cochrane 
than  by  the  title  which  came  to  him 
in  later  life.    Mr.  Hannay,   seeing 


what  an  important  influence  Cochrane 
exerted  on  Marryat,  has  devoted,  as 
was  fitting,  some  attention  to  the  hero 
of  the  Basque  Roads ;  and  his  remarks 
are  thoughtful  and  just  We  find, 
almost  with  a  sense  of  relief,  how,  in 
the  years  immediately  after  Trafalgar 
when  England  had  an  even  greater 
a<;knowledged  naval  supremacy  than 
at  present,  there  were  blunders  and 
mistakes  on  the  part  of  persons  in 
responsible  positions  every  whit  as  se- 
rious as  those  that  have  disquieted  us 
in  more  recent  days.  A  noteworthy 
instance  was  the  conduct  of  the  Port- 
Admiral,  who,  in  Marryat's  words, 
^^  would  be  obeyed,  but  would  not  listen 
always  to  reason  or  commonsense." 
Ordering  the  Itnperieuse  to  put  to  sea 
unprepared  during  a  heavy  gale,  he 
was  morally  to  blame  for  her  going  on 
the  rocks  oflf  Ushant  And  here  it 
may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that 
Mr.  Hannay  aptly  describes  Coch- 
rane's  Parliamentary  conduct  as 
chiefly  "attacks  on  abuses  in  the 
Admiralty  and  dockyards  which  were 
so  uniformly  right  in  substance  and 
wrong  in  form" — a  description  quite 
bearing  out  the  general  impression 
obtained  from  reading  that  sailor's 
autobiography,  which  (though,  per- 
haps, not  now  much  read)  is  full  of 
.matter  of  the  liveliest  interest.  I 
have  only  space  to  mention  one  other 
incident  of  Marryat's  youth,  an  in- 
cident characteristic  of  the  time,  but 
such  as  we  find  nowadays  a  little 
difficult  to  believe  possible.  This  was 
the  daring  capture  and  destruction  of 
a  notorious  pirate,  for  which  good 
deed  the  ImpSrieuse  (instead  of  receiv- 
ing £600,  the  nominal  reward  for  rid- 
ding the  seas  of  such  a  scourge)  was 
condemned,  owing  to  the  corruption 
then  prevailing  in  the  Admiralty 
Court  at  Malta,  to  pay,  in  her  captain's 
words,  "five  hundred  double  sequins"! 
Such  was  Marryat's  introduction  to 
what  Mr.  Hannay  neatly  calls  "Uie 
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lawless  and  scoundrelly  fringe  of  the 
great  naval  war/' 

But  we  must  now  pass  on  to  the 
second  stage  in  Marryat's  career, 
when,  with  singular  adaptability,  he 
relinquished  the  active  pursuit  of  the 
naval  profession  to  become  an  equal- 
ly active  novelist.  It  is  not  altogeth- 
er easy  to  understand  how  Marryat  ac- 
quired his  pleasant  and  facile  style ; 
for  he  very  quickly  became  a  success- 
ful writer,  commanding  high  prices. 
For  his  first  story  he  received  £400, 
and  for  'Mr.  Midshipman  Easy' 
£1,400.  Nevertheless,  far  from  being 
satisfied,  he  was  greatly  the  reverse. 
In  truth,  the  contentions*  between 
authors  and  publishers  seem  to  have 
been  hotter,  if  that  be  possible,  be- 
tween 1830  and  1840  than  now ;  in 
times,  too,  when,  perhaps  owing  to 
the  less  fierce  competition,  authors 
probably  got,  all  things  considered, 
more  for  their  work.  Marryat,  when 
angry,  was  sometimes  amusing,  and 
is  especially  so  in  a  letter  quoted  by 
Mr.  Hannay,  in  which,  with  more 
drollery  than  reverence,  he  says 
about  his  ''  idea  "  of  future  happiness 
in  a  place  I  need  not  name,  that  [to 
him]  "  the  more  pleasurable  portion 
of  anticipated  bliss  is  that  there  will 
be  no  pubUshers  there"!  Wanting 
in  the  composure  and  methodical 
habits  necessary  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  has  to  undergo  constant 
mental  labor,  he  was  exceedingly  er- 
ratic in  his  method  of  work,  and  at 
fault  even  in  so  vital  a  matter,  to  a 
writing  man,  as  the  care  of  his  eyes, 
allowing  his  handwriting  to  be  so 
small  as  seriously  to  injure  his  own 
sight.  Still,  to  suppose  that  Marryat 
has  not  excellent  points  of  character, 
and  especially  a  vein  of  deeper  and 
more  noble  feeling,  would  be  to  do  him 
grievous  wrong.  Time  seems  to  have 
worn  away  the  asperities  of  his  disposi- 
tion, and  the  close  of  his  life  was  mark- 
ed by  genuine  religious  aspirations. 


In  many  of  Mr.  Hannay's  critical 
estimates  I  fully  agree,  and  would  es- 
pecially call  attention  to  his  thought- 
ful  comparison  between  Marryat, 
Charles  Kingsley,  and  Charles  Reade, 
though  I  cannot  wholly  concur  in  the 
opinion  he  expresses  that  neither  the 
''  pictorial  imagination  "  of  Eangsley 
nor  the ''  conscientious  workmanship" 
of  Reade  ''gives  reality^  to  their  sea 
scenes."  It  is  incontestable  however, 
that  Marryat,  as  a  practical  seaman, 
had  a  great  advantage  over  both 
these  writers ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted (as  Mr.  Hannay  i)oints  out) 
that  he  did  not  comply  with  Waslv 
ington  Irving's  request,  and  give  us, 
by  diligent  study  of  the  old  chronicles, 
more  tales  of  the  "  chivalry  of  the  sea" 
in  bygone  age&  The  truth  probably 
was  that,  like  several  other  notable 
English  novelists,  he  did  not  view  his 
work  in  fiction  with  sufiicient  serious- 
ness. This  is  shown  by  a  remark  of 
his  in  a  letter  to  John  Forster  (who 
had  begged  him  to  write  a  Life  of 
CoUingwood),  to  whom  he  says, 
"  Biography  is  most  difficult  writing, 
and  requires  more  time  and  thought 
than  any  original  composition." 
Marryat  was  a  typical  Englishman, 
and  his  stories  paint  with  absolute  fi- 
delity life  on  board  British  cruisers  at 
the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  Notwithstanding  his 
perfect  fidelity  to  truth,  however,  he 
has  scarcely  written  anything  which, 
on  moral  grounds,  we  could  wish 
omitted ;  and  to  be  able  to  say  this — 
remembering  the  actual  conditions  of 
life  on  board  our  ships  at  the  epoch 
named,  to  which  no  excess  of  patriot- 
ism should  bhnd  us — is  of  itself  high 
praise,  especially  when  it  was  coupled, 
as  in  Marryat's  case,  with  no  abate- 
ment of  the  healthy  interest  of  his 
narratives.  Possessing  a  brilliant 
fancy  rather  than  a  vitaUsing  imagi- 
nation^ he  found  no  difficulty  in  em- 
bellishing his  stories  with  the  daring 
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adventures  which  readers  require  in 
this  branch  of  fiction.  While  he 
would  have  been  a  greater  novelist 
had  he  been  stronger  on  the  side  of 
character,  there  is  in  most  of  his  books 
one  personage  at  least  with  some  in- 
dividuality, even  though  the  others 
too  frequently  resemble  lay-figures. 
Nor  does  Marryat  fail  to  merit  our 
respect  by  his  sincere  wish  to  remedy 
abuses  in  his  beloved  profession,  as 
when,  in  a  long  passage  in  'Mr  Mid- 
shipman Easy,'  he  completely  lays 
aside  the  novelist  to  become  for  a 
while  a  pamphleteer  on  naval  regula- 
tions. Despite  all  his  faults  as  anov- 
«list,  and  he  had  many,  it  is  difBicult 
tobeUeve  the  time  will  ever  come 
when  he  will  cease  to  be  read;  but 
should  that  time  ever  arrive  it  will 
augur  ill  for  the  continued  stamina  of 
the  English  race. 

H.  T.  Mackenzie  BeIx. 


■^••> 


THE  CREEPS. 

"What  constitutes  the  *  creeps'!" 
to  throw  a  famous  poetic  question  in- 
to a  slightly  different  form.  What 
was  the  secret  of  the  Fat  Boy  in 
*  Pickwick,'  and  how  may  it  be  ac- 
quired by  the  author  of  the  "  dread- 
ful"  ?  For  it  must  be  adnutted  that 
the  secret  development  of  the  "creepy- 
story  "  busuiess  has  not  been  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment of  methods.  It  may  be  that 
method  has  not  very  much  to  do  with 
it,  and  that  a  natural  gift  for  the 
gruesome  bestowed  upon  few,  avail- 
eth  more  than  art  Whatever  the 
cause  (which  also,  by  the  by,  may  be 
personal  to  myseU),  it  is  the  fact  that 
the  professional  blood  curdler  much 
more  often  leaves  my  blood  fiowing 
at  its  normal  rate  of  speed  and  fibrin- 
ous consistency,  than  he  was  wont 
to  do,  and  that  where  formerly  I  crept 
I  now  creep  not  at  alL    What— if  it 


be  not  a  purely  subjective  one — is  the 
reason  of  this  ?  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
have  had  a  really  good  shudder — a 
single  refreshing  rill  of  ice-cold  water 
down  the  spinal  colmnn  since  the  late 
lamented  Mr.  Lefanu  quitted  this 
earthly  scene — ^the  only  writer  of  the 
kind  of  literature,  as  it  seemed  to  me 
(with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the 
imknown  author  of  a  certain  story 
entitled,  I  think, '  Cousin  Anastasius,' 
in  the  far  back  pages  of  Household 
Worda)^  who  had  caught  anything  of 
the  Poesque  trick.  A  recent  volume 
of"curdlers"  has  been  highly  com- 
mended by  certain  critics  in  the  press. 
I  have  tried  with  every  desire  to  be 
appalled  by  it,  but  if  I  were  asked 
whether  it  gave  me  tremors,  I  should 
honestly  have  to  reply  that  it  has 
signally  failed  to  do  so.  There  is  a 
story  of  "  spirit  possession  "  which  is 
very  well  for  you  if  you  are  an  Es- 
oteric Buddhist — only  then  it  wouldn't 
frighten  you — but  will  never  wash,  I 
feel  convinced,  in  the  Western  world. 
And  there  is  another  entitled  ^  Dog  or 
Deqion,'  which  is  certainly  a  dismal 
treatise  enough  to  cause  one's  fell  of 
hair  to  rouse  and  stir  as  life  were  in't. 
But  not  my  fell:  It  no  more  roused 
and  stirred  than  the  judge's  horse- 
hair at  the  touch  of  the  black  cap.  I 
didn't  beheve  in  that  dog  a  bit  He 
was  not  to  be  mentioned  along  with 
— not  in  the  same  spectral  Zoo  so  to 
speak  with— that  delightful  phantom 
monkey  whom  the  hero  of  one  of  Mr. 
Lefanu's  last  stories  saw  for  the  first 
time  in  a  midnight  omnibus,  his  sole 
traveUing  companion,  squatting  in 
one  of  the  comer  seats  next  the  con- 
ductor, while  he  himself  |was  sitting 
dozing  at  the  further  end  of  the  'bus, 
and  who  never  quits  him  until  he 
drives  the  haunted  wretch  to  suicide. 
That  monkey  was  a  convincing  and 
a  creepy  monkey — ^but  a  dog.  In  the 
first  place,  no  true  lover  of  the  canine 
race — and  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
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any  one  who  is  not— would  mind  be- 
ing haunted  by  a  dog.  He  would 
like  it,  and  would  make  friends  with 
the  animal,  and  chuckle  at  having  es- 
caped the  license  duty.  In  the  next 
place  —  but  it  is  needless  to  labor 
a  point,  which  after  all  must  be  im- 
possible to  prove — ^if  a  spectre  fails  to 
appal  you  he  fails,  and  it  is  not  much 
good  in  inquiring  whether  it  is  your 
fault  or  the  spectre's.  If  you  axe 
polite  you  will  take  the  whole  blame 
of  the  failure  upon  your  prosaic  and 
imimaginative  self;  but  the  spectre 
if  he  is  a  "  spook  "  of  good  sense  and 
self-respect  will  lose  no  time  in  tak- 
ing himself  off. 

In  spite  however  of  the  demon-dog 
having  fallen  so  flat,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  future  is  with  the  low- 
er-animal ghost  rather  than  with  the 
human  apparition.  Perhaps  the 
Psychical  Society  have  taken  the  fun 
out  of  the  ghost  story  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kind ;  but  whether  or  no, 
it  can  not  be  made  to  go  in  these  days 
in  any  but  a  master's  hand.  It  is  in 
vain  that  the  supposed  narrator  of 
the  story  laboriously  endeavors  to 
impress  you  with  such  a  conception 
of  his  own  character  as  may  make 
you  feel  that  anything  which  con- 
vinces him  ought  to  convince  you. 
Sometimes  he  is  a  doctor — ^the  very 
man  who  is  most  familiar  with  the 
tricks  that  the  senses  may  play  on 
the  imagination,  and  therefore  the 
least  likely  to  become  the  victim  of 
mere  opticaj  illusions.  Or  again,  he 
is  a  hard-headed,  cynical  lawyer, 
trained  by  his  long  experience  of 
fools  and  knaves  to  know  how  easily 
man  may  be  deceived,  and  how  ready 
he  is  to  practice  deceit  upon  his  fel- 
lows. But  whether  doctor,  lawyer 
or  what  not,  he  is  always  a  sceptic 
by  conviction  and  habit,  and  more- 
over— ^this  is  invariable — the  ghost- 
seer  who  is  going  to  teU  you  his  plain 
tale   disclaims  any  sort  of  literary 


ability  whatsoever.  It  follows  partly 
from  a  certain  morbid  reserve  which 
afflicts  all  ghosts  seen  in  ghost  stories, 
that  he  is  most  reluctant  to  tell  you 
the  story  at  alL  His  reluctance  in- 
deed is  in  some  cases  almost  painful, 
and  the  reader  feels  a  positive  delica- 
cy about  prying  into  secrets  which  it 
apparently  costs  the  narrator  so  dis- 
tressing an  effort  to  recall  He  is 
"  strongly  urged  by  his  friends,"  he 
says,  "to  give  to  the  world  "—ghost- 
seeing  apparently  produces  much  the 
same  effect  on  a  man's  friends  as 
verse-scribbling — "  the  history  of  the 
painful  episode  which,"  &c,  and  much 
against  his  will  he  has  at  last  consent- 
ed. But  these  well-meant  attempts 
to  impress  the  reader  impress  hiTn  no 
longer.  Instead  of  hanging  breath- 
less and  awe-stricken  on  the  story 
which  is  thus  being  wrung  from  these 
unwilling  lips,  the  reader  with  diffi- 
culty suppresses  a  smile  at  the 
thought  of  the  niunber  of  times  he 
has  heard  the  same  thing  befora 
"No,"  he  says  to  himself,  "it  is  too 
thin.  This  sceptical  lawyer,  this 
doubting  doctor,  I  have  met  too  many 
times  before.  So  far  from  being  what 
they  represent  themselves,  I  believe 
them  to  be  men  of  unbounded  cred- 
ulity. I  suspect  the  doctor  of  being 
a  spiritualist,  and  the  lawyer  of  be- 
lieving in  the  Tichbome  claimant'^ 
Their  ghost  story  in  consequence 
gains  nothing  at  all  in  credit  from 
their  personal  character,  and  has  to 
depend  solely  on  its  natural  verisimili- 
tude for  its  effect  on  the  reader. 
And  this  verisimilitude  somehow  or 
other  is  not  great.  The  modem 
phantom-maker  either  overdoes  the 
transcendental  side  of  the  matter,  or 
he  sticks  too  closely  to  the  old-fashion- 
ed Mrs.  Radcliffe  business.  One  does 
not  know  which  is  the  worse  mis- 
take. Clanking  chains  and  other 
such  spectral  properties  have  of  course 
had  their  day;  ghosts  who  pit-a-pat 
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with  their  feet  on   the  terraces  of 
country    houses;    ghosts    who    are 
washing  their  hands,   as   the   poet 
says,  "  with  invisible  soap  in  imper- 
ceptible water  "  in  dressing-rooms  ad- 
joining haunted    chambers;  ghosts 
who  blow  out  candles  on  the  stairs ; 
ghosts  who  smile  and  roll  their  eyes 
from  the  canvases  of  old  family  por- 
traits, behind  which  of  course  there 
turns  out  to  be  an  unsuspected  spiral 
staircase,  '' constructed  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  masonry,  and  leading  to," 
&C.;  ghosts  who  light  up  the  windows 
of  long-deserted   rooms   in   ancient 
mansions,  to  the  dismay  of  the  vil- 
lagers ;  ghosts  (female)  clad  in  white 
with  a  stain  of  crimson  on  the  breast ; 
ghosts  (male)  of  the  Elizabethan  or 
early  Jacobean  period,  middle-aged, 
with  a  peaked,  slightly  grizzled  beard, 
and  grave  melancholy  eyes;   ghosts 
who  breathe  on  the  cheeks  of  sleepers 
lightly  and  yet  in  a  manner  quite 
distinguishable    from    an    ordinary 
"infernal  draught";   ghosts  who  do 
nothing  particular  but  make  the  oc- 
cupants of  haunted  rooms  undefinably 
uncomfortably,  and  cause  them  to 
wake  suddenly  in  the  night  with  the 
feeling,  how  produced  I  cannot  ex- 
plain, but  strong,  overmastering,  ir- 
resistible, no  more  to  be  doubted  or 
questioned  than  the  consciousness  of 
my  own  existence,   that  there  was 
SOME  ONE  (in  capitals)  sitting  (in 
italics)  by  the  side  of  the  bed—tx)  all 
these  ghosts  it  may  be  kindly  but 
firmly  notified  that  they  need  not  ap- 
ply.   But  in  declining  their  services 
and  repudiating  their  ancient  and  dis- 
credited properties,  the  seeker  after 
the  awful  need  not  go  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  instead  of  spectres  who 
palpitate  to  much  with  actuality,  giv- 
ing us  vague,  inpersonal,  inconceiv- 
able phantoms  of  whom  we  are  not 
sure  whether  they  are  the  simulacra 
of  themselves  or  the  actual  bodies  of 
somebody  else.    "What  we  want  is 


the  ghost  who  is  neither  a  piece  of 
mechanism  nor  a  strip  of  hazy  mind- 
mist     The  ghost  of  what  may  be 
called  the  ''  middle  period  "  of  ghost 
stories  hit  this  happy  mean.    He  was 
not,  as  in  the  old  days,  a  mere  scoop- 
ed turnip  with  a  lighted  candle  stuck 
in  its  interior,  nor  was  he  like  the 
spook  of  the  present  ere, '' defecated 
to  a  pure  transparency."    He  lived 
and  mixed  among  us,  and  sat,  if  he 
did  not  eat,  at  our  tables.    He  did  not 
depend  upon  haunted  rooms  or  his- 
toric and  unpunished  murders  like 
his  predecessors ;  nor  did  he,  like  his 
successors,  i>ostulate   in  those  who 
are  to  be  appalled  by  him  a  previous 
course  of  Madame  Blavatzky  and  Mr. 
Sinnett.    He  would  have  turned  up 
his    phantasmal    nose    at   Esoteric 
Buddhism,  and  "  gin  he  had  met  an 
*  astral  body ' "  would  have  made  veiy 
short  work  of  him.    But  this  revenant 
has,  I  fear,  departed,  never  to  return. 

H.  D.  Traill. 


TO  NINA  {IN  JUNE). 

'Ti8  summer  time,  the  year's  at  dooil 
In  this  bright  leafy  month  of  June, 
But  spring,  I  see,  methinks  Its  grace 
I  read  in  this  fbhr  maiden's  face, 
So  pure,  so  fresh,  with  limpid  ef9s 
As  brown  and  elear  as  streams  that  rise 
in  northern  glens;  her  locks  have  caught 
The  ruddy  hue  of  pine-stems  sought 
By  merry  squirrels  in  their  play. 

O,  what  recalls  sweet  spring  to-day 

As  this  smooth  brow  with  thoughts  untold. 

Which  later  days  shall  all  unfold. 

As  those  soft  lips  not  yet  compressed 

With  hidden  griefs  ?   Her  heart,  at  rest. 

Is  like  a  quiet  pool  at  dawn ; 

She  is  in  her  shy  grace  a  fawn, 

Unstartled  yet  by  stranger's  gfize 

It  greets  the  world  with  glad  amaze. 

We  who  have  felt  life's  dust  and  heat 
Are  quick  this  breathing  Spring  to  greet; 
As  travellers  tread  with  Joy  the  grass, 
With  eyes  refreshed  we  onward  pass. 

B.  L.  TOLLEMACHB. 
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AUBREY  BE  VERE'8  ESSAYS. 

'Essays,  Chiefly  Literary  and  PoliUcal.'  By 
Aubrey  de  Yere,  LL  D.    (MacmilJan  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  is  best  known 
as  a  poet,  but  he  is  also  gifted  with  a 
mastery  of  prose  style,  and  the  vol- 
ume of  'Essays  Chiefly  Literary  and 
Ethical'  which  he  has  just  published 
abounds  in  passages  of  singular 
beauty  and  eloquence.  For  aU  that  it 
is  not  a  book  to  make  much  way  with 
the  mass  of  readers.  Mr.  de  Vere 
dwells  too  far  apart,  and  is  perhaps 
even  from  choice  out  of  touch  with 
popular  sentiment.  This  is  especially 
felt  when  he  is  writing  about  religious 
and  pohtical  themes.  In  his  essays 
on  Modem  UnbeUef ,  and  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Rule  of  Faith  he  is  not  just 
to  the  present,  and  the  present  is  not 
likely  to  be  just  to  him.  The  hterary 
articles  are  naturally  the  best  in  the 
book.  In  Uteratiu*e  Mr.  de  Vere  is 
thoroughly  at  home.  In  a  thoughtful 
essay  on  its  Social  Aspects  he  dis- 
cusses the  good  and  evU  influences  to 
which  books  may  minister,  and  thus 
eloquently  states  his  view  as  to  the 
place  of 

PASSION  IN  UTBRATURE. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that,  in  our  day,  Poetry 
vrhicti  does  not  affect  the  *  sensational '  must  not 
hope  to  be  popular.  The  *  sensational'  includes 
several  schools,  the  worst  of  which  is  that  one 
which  in  sensual  as  well  as  sensational.  The 
fanatics  of  this  school  declaim  about  Passion; 
but  they  mean  by  the  word  little  more  than  Appe- 
tite intellectualized.  Far  other  was  the  meaning 
of  Milton,  when  he  described  Poetry  as  a  thing 
*  simple,  sensuous,  and  impassioned; '  for  it  was 
he  who  characterized  specially  the  stately  and 
severe  Qreek  Tragedy  as  *  high  actions  and  high 
j>a88ion8  best  describing.'    .    .    . . 

Let  not  the  Sensationalist  of  the  sensual  school 
imagine  that  Passion  is  their  characteristic  It  be- 
longs to  their  narrow  domain  neither  exclusively 
nor  inclusively.  True  Passion  finds  its  sustenance 
€verywhere— in  every  joy  and  woe  of  humanity— 
in  the  faith  and  patience  of  oppressed  nations, 
and  no  less  in  the  cry  from  che  lonely  hearth. 

False  Passion,  in  its  ultimate  development 
Sensuality,  loathes  all  food  but  carrion,  and  de- 
stroys all  that  a  sane  heart  reveres.  It  ignores 
the  affections  and  values  the  passions  themselves 
but  for  the  mud  turned  up  by  the  storm.  Its  wit 
is  maliciousness,  and  its  humor  but  the  pretext 


for  license.  It  blots  even  from  material  nature 
her  beauty;  for  it  abolishes,  \n  its  gross  delinea- 
tions, all  her  variety  and  harmony  of  expreBslon, 
as  well  as  all  that  graduation  which  metes  and 
measures  human  enjoyment  Resolving  ail 
things  into  the  senses,  it  stultifies  the  senses 
themselves,  which  for  man  have  no  tnie  exist^ioe 
except  in  so  far  as  they  receive  and  give  forth 
their  stores  subordinately  to  man's  higher  Powers. 
It  overruns  whatever  is  fresh,  and  tramples  down 
whatever  is  sweet  It  rushes  over  God's  fair 
creation  like  a  conflagration,  licking  up  those  In- 
numerable half  lights  and  half  shades  precious 
alike  in  their  reserve  and  their  disclosures, 
through  which  the  beauty  of  Nature  is  rendered 
infinite,  and  her  bounty  inexhaustible.  It  leaves 
behind  it  nothing  but  blackness  and  barrenness. 
It  may  content  itself  with  the  suggestive,  and 
conceal  beneath  the  whitened  outside  of  decorous 
language  the  implication  that  dares  not  be  named ; 
or  it  may  boast  that  it  is  natural,  because  it  has 
renounced  faith  in  the  primary  instincts  of  our 
moral  nature  that  it  may  celebrate  animal  in- 
stincts In  language  that  knows  itselt  to  be  naked, 
and  is  not  ashamed;  or  it  may  endeavor  to  gal- 
vanize dead  Art  with  the  spasmodic  tricks  of 
spurious  Science,  exhibiting  the  malfermationsof 
depraved  fancy,  or  of  nature  disuatured,  in  psy- 
chological poems  and  philosophic  *  Etudes,'  re- 
volting as  those  anatomical  eccentricities  ranged 
round  the  walls  of  a  museum :— to  such  achieve- 
ments it  may  rise;  but  it  has  forfeited  all  heritage 
in  the  two  great  homes  of  authentic  poetry- 
man's  heart  and  the  universe  of  God. 

The  following  is  a  noble  and  high- 
minded  assertion  of  one  of  the  true 
functions  of  literature,  though,  like 
so  much  of  Mr.  de  Vere*s  writing,  its 
implied  censures  on  the  present  are 
much  too  wide  and  far  reaching.  The 
mass  of  men  who  form  the  reading 
public  have  not  ears  in  their  feet,  like 
Dionysius. 

THE  FUNC5TION  OP  LrTBRATUBE. 

Nor  should  sound  literature  be  less  a  promoter 
of  unworldiiness  and  self-sacrifice.  It  is  the  noble 
bequest  of  men  who  gather  up  intellectual  treas- 
ures while  those  around  them  snatched  at  gew- 
gaws, or  lay  passive  in  llstlessness.  It  denounces 
self-indulgence.  *Who  Is  he,'  says  the  great 
Tuscan  bard— 

So  pale  with  musing  in  Pierian  groves  ? 

Those  whose  ears  were  open  to  *  the  whispers  of 
the  lonely  Muse '  were  supposed  of  old  to  have 
closed  them  against  the  *Lydian  airs'  of  the 
frivolous  or  sensual.  Literature  was  thus  regard- 
ed as  a  manly  art,  the  foe  of  luxury,  and  th^  in- 
spirer  of  heroism ;  while  m  some  languages  the 
very  term  that  denoted  a  life  given  to  the  imagin- 
ative arts  was  that  word  which  meant  *  virtue.' 
If,  in  latter  times,  literature  has  been  cultivated 
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but  aft  a  means  to  a  selflsb  end  —if  vanity  has 
been  the  student's  stimulous,  if  an  intellectual 
voluptuousness,  more  insiduous  than  coarse  sens- 
uality, has  turned  the  haunt  of  the  muses  into  a 
garden  of  epicurean  delights,— the  loss  sustained 
by  literature  has  punished  the  wrong.  She  pos- 
sesses a  healing  power;  but,  like  other  physicians, 
she  may  catch  the  malady  while  she  bends  over 
the  sickbed.  Men  of  letters  have  often,  and  not 
always  unjustly,  charged  the  clergy  with  learning 
worldliness  from  the  world  they  were  sent  to 
reform.  Their  own  order  bears  no  talisman 
against  a  similar  infection.  What  sense  of  her 
genuine  functions  belongs  to  a  literature  which 
flatters  where  it  should  instruct,  and  flings  itself 
in  fawning  dedications  at  the  feet  of  a  public 
more  adulated  than  ever  was  Oriental  despot? 
For  excuse  it  can  but  take  refuge  in  wit  like 
Aristippus,  who,  on  being  reproved  for  falling  at 
the  feet  of  Dionysius  while  presenting  a  petition 
to  him,  replied,  'That  it  was  not  his  fault  if 
Dionysius  had  ears  in  his  feet' 
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JST  SUNT  COMMERCIA  CO  ELL 

I  did  not  raise  mine  eyes  to  hers. 
Although  1  knew  she  passed  me  near: 

I  said,  *  Her  shadow  round  me  stirs; 
It  is  enough  that  she  is  here. 

And  that,  for  once,  my  way  is  hers.' 

1  did  not  look  upon  her  face 
I  knew  with  whom  her  heart  confers; 

For  more,  that  moment  had  no  place: 
I  did  not  raise  mine  eyes  to  hers, 

1  did  not  look  up^m  her  face. 

HVBBERT  p.  HOBITE. 

— C.  O.  Mohlm  Horse. 
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NEW  BRITISH  MUSEUM 
CATALOGUES. 

The  Trustees  of  the  British  Muse- 
iim  will  publish  two  new  editions 
of  catalogues  connected  with  the 
Reading  -  roouL  The  more  import- 
ant of  these  is  the  third  edition  of 
the  catalogue  of  books  of  reference 
on  the  shelves  of  the  reading-room. 
The  first  edition,  containing  about 
20,000  titles,  was  pubUshed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Winter  Jones  in  1869.  The  sec- 
ond edition  appeared  in  1871,  and  the 
new  one  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
introduction  of  new  books  and  new 
editions  from  time  to  time  in  the 


Reading-room.     Since  1871  a  fresh 
selection  has  been   made   of  about 
20,000  of  the  books  most  constantly 
in  use,  and  these  have  been  placed 
in  the  lower  gallery  of  the  Reading- 
room.    A  special  catalogue  of  these 
books  was  published  in   1886.    The 
new  catalogue,  which  contains  the 
books  in  all  the  galleries  of  the  Read- 
ing-room, consists  of  two  parts — an 
alphabetical  list  and  a  subject-index. 
The  subject-index  is  more  detailed 
than  formerly,  for,  in  addition  to  mere 
references  to  the  names  of  authors,  it 
now  gives  the  short  title  and  press- 
mark of  every  book  indexed.    In  a 
postscript,  Mr.  Bullen,  the  head  of  the 
department  of  printed  books,  con* 
tinues  the  history  of  the   Reading- 
room  since  1870,  when  the  last  edition 
was  published.    The  nimiber  of  read- 
ers is  increasing  rapidly.    In  1873  it 
was  103,971  and  in  1888 188,432 ;  allow- 
ing for  the  extra  days  during  which 
the  room  is  now  open,  this  is  an  in- 
crease in  daily  average  from  356  to 
620.    The  demand  for  books  has  in- 
creased even  more  than  the  number 
of  books  issued,  exclusive  of  those 
taken  by  each  reader  from  the  shelves 
for  himself,  was  295,736,  or  an  average 
of  three  each ;  In  1888  it  was  744,221, 
or  an  average  of  about  fotur.    These 
calculations  refer  to  works,  not  to  sin- 
gle volumes.    By  a  system  of  sub- 
division of  the   whole   library  into 
sections,  adopted  in  1876,  each  under 
the  charge  of  an  experienced  attend- 
ant, familiar  with  all  the  presses  un- 
der his  charge,  a  very  slight  addition 
to  the  staff  has  enabled  it  to  keep 
pace  with  the  ever-growing  require- 
ments of  the   readers.     The   other 
work  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  is  a  catalogue  of  the  bibliograph- 
ical works  in  the  Reading-room  by 
Mr.  Fortescue,   the   superintendent^ 
the  first  edition  having  been  publish- 
ed in  1880.     It   contains  about  100 
pages,  sub-divided  into  five  main  sec- 
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tions,  and  about  160  sub-sections,  and 
its  object  is  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
the  bibliographies,  catalogues  and  in- 
dexes placed  on  the  shelves  of  the 
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SALJS  OF  LORD   OR  A  WFORffS 
LIBRARY. 

During  the  month  of  June  Messrs. 
Sotheby  &  Co.  disposed  of  the  second 
portion  of  Lord  Crawford's  library. 
In  several  instances  the  record  was 
largely  surpassed.  This  was  especi- 
aUy  seen  in  the  '  Liturgies,'  of  which 
there  was  a  collection  of  about  250, 
mostly  of  the  English  Church.  Pry- 
mer  with  Catechism,  in  the  first  year 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  are 
prayers  for  the  dead,  and  many  errors, 
16mo,  1658-9,  sold  for  $600.  This  is 
the  only  copy  known.  Another  Pry- 
mer,  John,  Byshoppe  of  Rochester, 
sm.  4to,  1639,  $465.--Quaritch.  First 
edition  of  Edward  VL  Prayer-Book, 
foUo,1549,$775.--Quaritch.  The  high- 
est price  for  this  in  former  sales  was 
$287.50.  The  Second  Boke  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  of  Edward  VI.,  folio,  1552, 
$600.  — Ellis;  sold  before  for  $100. 
Booke  of  Common  Prayer  (Queen 
Elizabeth),  with  the  Psalmes  and  Mu- 
sic, black  letter,  sm.  4to,  1571,  in  the 
original  binding,  $700.  —  Quaritch. 
Service  Book  of  York,  sm.  4to,  per 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1509,  all  of 
which  are  rare,  as  they  were  ordered 
to  be  destroyed  by  Henry  VIIL,  $400. 
— Quaritch.  Missale  Mixtum  et  Bre- 
viarum  dictum  Mozarabes,  2  vols, 
folio,  Toleti,  1500,  very  rare,  only  fifty 
printed,  $1850.— Quaritch.  The  York 
Missal,  Ist  ed.,  only  four  copies  known 
besides  this,  folio,  1516,  $1250.— Qua- 
ritch. Neuf  Preux,  avec  lystoire  de 
Bertran  de  Guesclin.  sm.  folio,  black 
letter,  1487,  from  the  Didot  sale  $400.— 
Quaritch.  Petrarca  Sonetti  Canzone 
et  Triomphi  Ist  ed.,  printed  on  vellum. 


folio,  Venetiis,  V.  de  Spira,  1470,  very 
rare,  and  a  fine  copy,  $600.— Quaritch. 
Plinii  Secundi  Naturalis  Historise,  libri 
xxxvii,  printed  on  vellum,  foL  Vene- 
tiis per  Nicolaum  Jenson,  1472,  only 
five  or  six  on  vellum  known,  $596. — 
Quaritch.  Quatre  Filz  Aymon,  wood- 
cuts, black  letter,  folio  Lyon,  1606, 
the  only  copy  known  of  this  rare 
romance  of  chivalry,  $636. — Quaritch. 
(This  was  bought  in  the  Didot  sale 
for  2,968  francs).  Sept  Sages  de  Rome, 
black  letter,  with  woodcuts,  sm.  folio, 
Gteneve,  1494,   finely  bound   by   T. 
Hagu6,  sold  in  the  Didot  sale  for  3,260 
francs,  and  now  for  $500. — Quaritch. 
Valentine  and  Orson,  translated  for 
Wynkyn   de   Worde,    black   letter, 
woodcuts,  inlaid  throughout  and  some 
leaves  deficient,  smaU  4to,  no  date, 
$105.  —  Quaritch.     Valerii    Maximi 
Facta,  1st  ed.,  with  a  date,  printed  on 
vellum,  sm.  foL  Moguntias  1471,  $356. 
—  Quaritch.     Vergilius     cura    Aldi 
Manutii  Venetiis  Aldus  1601,  $366.— 
Quaritch.    Zenobii  Epitome  Prover- 
biorum  Tarrsei  et  Didymi,  Grsea,  1st 
ed,  sm.  4to,  FiorentiaB,  1497,  probably 
for  and  not  by  P.  de  Giimta,  as  the 
type  is  identical  with  that  used  by  the 
Brothers  Nelli  for  the  Ed.  Princeps  of 
Homer    in    1488,    $120.  —  Quaritch. 
jSsopi  Fabulse,  the  first  edition  of  the 
Greek  text,  sm.  4to,  Mediolani,  Bonus 
Accursius  Pisanus  impressit,  no  date, 
but  circa  1480,  $182.60.  —  Quaritch. 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  translated   by  T. 
Paynel,  black  letter,  sm.  4to,  no  date, 
but   circa   1567,  only  this  and  two 
others    known,    $117. 50.  —  Quaritch. 
The  books  and  tracts  on  America 
sold  well    Champlain,  Voyages  de  la 
Nouvelle   France   Occidentale  dicte 
Canada,  4to,  Paris,  1632,  $156.    Fur- 
ther Attempt  of  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel  amongst  the  Indians,  being 
No.  9  of  Eliot's  tracts,  and  rarest,  sm. 
4to,  1659,  $245.— B.  F.  Stevens.    Cap- 
tain Smith:  Gtenerall  Historie  of  Vir- 
ginia, New  England,   and  Summer 
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Isles,  with  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of 
Hichmond,  by  W.  Pass,  and  of  Mata- 
oka,  by  9.  Pass,  folio,  1624,  $142.60.— 
Quaritch.  Arthur  of  Brytayn,  trans- 
lated out  of  Frensshe  into  Englisshe, 
by  Johan  Bourghcher  £nyght  Lord 
Bamers,  folio,  black  letter,  no  date, 
but  circa  1676.  This  Lord  Spencer's, 
and  Lord  EUesmere's  the  only  perfect 
copies  known,  $137.60.  —  Quaritch. 
Balbi  de  Janna  (Joannis)  Sununa 
quae  vocatur  Cathlicon,  &a,  printed 
on  vellum,  folio,  Moguntise,  J.  Guten- 
berg, 1460;  first  edition,  and  the 
fourth  book  with  a  date ;  a  splendid 
specimen,  in  the  old  oak  boards,  in 
pigskin,  and  with  brass  bosses,  &c., 
$1600.— Quaritch.  Matthew  (T.)  Byble, 
three  vols,  in  one,  folio,  1637,  wood- 
cuts, title,  kalender,  and  imprint  in 
facsimile,  black  letter,  $102.60.  Budoei 
Oommentarii  Linguse  Grsdca,  folio, 
Paris,  1648;  bound  by  Roffel  le 
Paucheux  for  the  Ubrary  of  Diane  de 
Poictiers,  with  her  device  of  the  ores- 
•cent<3,  and  the  crowned  H  of  Henri 
IL,  a  superb  specimen,  $1626.— Quar- 
itch. CsBsaris  Commentarii,  first 
Aldine  edition,  Venetiis,  1613,  $78.76. 
Oancionero  Gteral,  black  letter,  folio, 
Lisbon  1616,  several  leaves  in  facsim- 
ile and  others  suppUed  from  an  unde- 
Bcribed  edition,  ^$160.  —  Quaritch. 
Archbishop  Cranmer*s  Catechism, 
black  letter,  woodcuts  by  Holbein, 
«m.  8vo,  1648,  $296.— Quaritch.  Cax- 
ton :  Cicero  on  Old  Age,  Friendship, 
with  Declamacyon  of  Noblesse,  sm. 
folio,  no  date,  but  circa  1481,  $1600. 
This  was  considerably  above  the  re- 
cord of  $1376  in  1867.  Caxton:  Hig- 
den  Policronicon,  black  letter,  W. 
Oazton,  1482,  but  very  defective,  sold 
with  all  faults,  $166.— Culvert  Cax- 
ton :  Christine  of  Pisa,  Book  of  f  ayttes 
of  Aimes  and  of  Chy valrys,  translat- 
ed by  W.  Caxton,  black  letter,  sm. 
foUo,  1489,  the  table  inlaid  else  a  fine 
copy,  $1176. — ^Ellis.  The  average 
price  was  high  throughout,  giving  a 


total  of  $36,621.12  for  the  1,106  lots  in 
the  four  days. 


''THERE  IS  A  BUDDING  MOR- 
ROW IN  MIDNIGHT. " 

Wintry  bou£bs  agiaiuBt  a  wintry  sky; 
Yet  the  sky  is  partly  blue 
And  ttie  clouds  are  partly  bright : 
Who  can  tell  bat  sap  is  mounting  high 
Out  of  sight, 
Beady  to  burst  through  ? 

Winter  is  the  mother-nurse  of  Spring, 
LfOvely  for  her  daughter's  sake. 
Not  unlovely  for  her  own: 
For  a  future  buds  in  everything; 
Grown,  or  blown, 
Or  about  to  break. 

CHBISTIKA  6.  ROSSETTI. 

— C.  G.  Hobby  Horse, 


FICTION  AND  THE  YOUNG 

GIRL. 

The  American  novelist  is  in  rather 
a  tight  placa  When  he  is  in  a  tight 
place— or,  indeed,  whether  he  is  or 
not — ^he  usually  takes  the  world  into 
his  confidence.  His  grievance  at 
present  is  the  censorship  of  the  ^'Bud," 
or  Young  Girl,  of  his  native  land. 
'*  Beware  of  weak  sisters,"  is  a  maxim 
constantly  before  his  eyes  and  bound 
about  his  brows.  By  reason  of  the 
Bud  the  American  novelist  cannot 
say  what  he  wants  to  say  and  write 
about  the  subjects  which  he  would 
like  to  write  about  if  he  might  This 
complaint  is  not  peculiar  to  him. 
English  novelists  of  very  different 
orders  grumble  over  this  censorship. 
But  the  case  of  the  American  is  the 
worst  As  Mr.  Howells  proves,  in  a 
sensible  article  in  Harper^ a  Magazine^ 
it  is  immoraUty,  not  morality;  dis- 
honesty, not  decency,  which  really 
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fetters  the  American.  He  has  no 
Mr.  Mudie  to  tell  him  what  he  shall 
read  and  what  he  shall  not  he  allow- 
ed to  have  because  the  citizen  of  the 
United  States  buys  his  books.  In 
some  cases  he  even  gets  them  as  a 
bonus  or  premiiun  on  soap  or  cheese. 
If  he  purchases  so  much  groceries  he 
^ets  so  many  copies  of  a  popular 
English  novel  thrown  in.  Thus  he 
dreads  not  Mr.  Mudie,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  does  not  buy  American 
books.  The  American  author  can 
say  what  he  chooses  in  a  book,  but 
he  derives  faint  profit  from  this,  be- 
cause his  coimtrymen  do  not  buy  hfs 
book.  They  buy  English  books, 
which  pay  nothing  to  the  English 
author,  and  which  are  thus  so  cheap 
that  they  can  even  be  given  away, 
as  a  bonus  en  soap.  The  American 
author  who  would  be  paid  for  his  toil 
is  thus  driven  back  upon  the  maga- 
zines. But  the  magazine  of  his  country 
are  *  Family  Magazines.'  Therefore 
they  are  inevitably  dominated  by  the 
Young  GirL  They  must  not  contain 
a  word,  we  do  not  say  which  the 
Yoimg  Girl  may  not  read,  but  which 
her  mother  does  not  think  that  she 
should  read  The  standard  of  the 
mother  is  inscrutable ;  no  man  knows 
why  she  forbids  this,  and  tolerates 
that.  She  has  been  known  to  forbid 
Thackeray,  and  present  her  maiden 
offspring  with  a  volume  which  might 
bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  a  colonel 
of  dragoons.  However,  editors  know 
by  practice  and  rule  of  thumb,  what 
the  matron  will  stand,  and  what  she 
will  make  a  stand  at.  They  there- 
fore exclude  a  great  part  of  human 
experience  and  the  passions  which 
were  treated  by  Fielding,  Richardson, 
Shakspere,  and,  to  the  horror  of  sub- 
scribers, by  Thackeray.  The  broad 
rule  is  that  the  lawless  loves  are 
^*  barred",  and  married  people  are 
invariably  devoted  to  each  other, 
and  indifferent   to  the   rest  of  the 


world.  In  a  magazine  for  Sunday 
reading  we  have  met  with  love  affairs 
in  church.  TTiat  is  not  supposed  to 
harm  the  Yoimg  Girl,  oddly  enough, 
but  other  ill-regulated  passions,  with 
all  the  situations  and  sufferings  that 
arise  from  them,  are  taptt^  or  taboo. 
The  Young  Girl  may  read  Scott's '  Eve 
of  St  John' ;  it  is  a  ballad ;  but  the 
*Eve  of  St  John '  told  in  prose  would 
not  be  endured.  That  is  the  law  of 
the  game,  and  the  American  novelist 
complains  that  he  is  cribbed,  cabined, 
and  confined. 

Mr.  Howells  i>oints  out  to  him  that 
the  origin  of  the  evil  is  the  absence  of 
a  copyright  law  with  England.  "  If 
you  did  not  belong  to  a  nation  which 
would  rather  steal  its  reading  than 
buy  it,  you  would  be  protected  by  our 
international  copjrright  law,  and  then, 
you  might  defy  the  magazines,  and 
appeal  to  the  pubUc  in  a  book  with  & 
fair  hope  of  getting  some  return  for 
your  labor  on  it  But  you  do  belong 
to  a  nation  which  would  rather  steal 
its  reading  than  buy  it,  and  so  you 
must  meet  the  convictions  of  the  only 
literary  form  with  which  stolen  Uter- 
ature  cannot  compete."  That  is  to 
say,  you  must  write  for  the  Young 
Girl  if  you  want  to  live  by  your  labor. 
Mr.  Howells's  argiunent,  unluckily^ 
will  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  opponents 
of  international  copyright  Look 
here,  they  will  cry,  our  only  chance 
of  being  a  moral  people  is  to  go  on 
stealing  our  reading.  As  long  as  we 
steal  it  authors  cannot  afford  to  do 
anything  but  write  for  Buds.  If  once 
Mr.  Howells  and  his  friends  can  afford 
to  be  naughty  (and  they  could  afford 
it,  if  we  did  not  steal  oiur  reading),  we 
shall  have  "Madam  Bovary "  or  imi- 
tations of  her  all  over  the  place.  In 
a  family  magazine  Mr.  Howells  is  al- 
ways maintaining  that  ''Madame 
Bovary"  is  a  cry  of  impassioned  mor^ 
ality.  We  do  not  want  to  have  this 
lady  and  Madame  Earenina  crying 
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aloud  in  the  streets.  So  we  must 
continue  to  steal  our  reading,  or  cease 
to  be  virtuous.  This  is  a  very  power- 
ful argument  in  favor  of  larceny.  So 
long  as  we  are  larcenous  our  authors 
are  starved  into  propriety  and  the 
magazines.  The  moment  we  become 
honest  who  knows  what  excesses  our 
authors  may  commit,  and  how  "  im- 
passioned" their  "morality"  may  be- 
come. The  place  is  very  tight,  and 
we  do  not  pretend  to  see  any  way  out 
of  it  Mr.  Howells  does  not  glance  at 
one  hideous  but  possible  alternative. 
It  may  be  that  even  if  Americans  did 
not  get  our  books  as  a  bonus  on  soap, 
it  may  be  that  even  if  they  had  to 
pay  for  English  novels,  they  woidd 
still  prefer  them  to  American  novels. 
In  that  case  the  American  author 
would  still  be  starved  into  virtue,  and 
a  following,  in  the  magazines,  of  the 
Rev.  E.  P.  Roe.  Meanwhile  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  in  England  or 
America,  that  the  magazines  really 
must  contain  nothing  that  the  strict- 
est matron  can  reprove.  Their  posi- 
tion is  not  the  position  of  books; 
there  are  books  for  all  ages;  and 
books  unfit  for  maidenhood,  though 
not  detrimental  to  maturity,  may  be 
kept  out  of  the  way  of  girls.  The 
magazine  which  is  kept  out  of  the 
way  is  lost,  in  all  senses  of  the 
word. 

It  is  all  a  question  of  convention,  as 
Mr.  Howells  says,  and,  convention 
for  convention,  he  prefers  the  Angle- 
Saxon  rule  to  the  French.  It  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  the  breach  of 
one  commandment  is  as  prevalent  in 
French  life  as  in  French  literatura 
Nobody  can  believe  such  an  indict- 
ment on  a  whole  people.  Literature 
has  acquired  the  convention  of  mag- 
nifying one  set  of  passions  and  events 
in  France ;  of  ignoring  them  in  Eng- 
land and  in  America.  Both  practices 
are  imtrue  to  life;  but,  on  the 
whole,  our  practice  is  probably  the 


less  imtrue.  The  forbidden  situations 
are  not  nearly  so  prominent  in  actual 
experience  as  they  are  in  French 
novels.  They  are  in  French  fiction 
what  the  supematiu^l  is  in  our  fic- 
tion. Once  let  in  the  head  or  horns 
of  the  supernatural  and  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  come  in,  tail  and  all,  and  to 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  stage.  Once 
admit  lawless  love,  and  it  is  apt  to 
behave  in  the  same  lawless  and  dis- 
proportionate fashion.  Mr.  Howells 
asks  when,  or  why,  or  how  the  Young 
Girl  arose  in  her  might.  Defoe  dread- 
ed her  not ;  Richardson  was  actually 
"put  into  her  hands"  by  her  dear 
mamma  as  a  teacher,  a  guide,  a  philos- 
opher, and  friend.  "  Nosse  haec  omnia 
salus  est  puellis" — girls  must  learn 
all  about  life,  was  the  maxim  of 
Richardson's  age.  How  and  when 
did  all  this  altert  Mr.  Howells,  in  an 
optimistic  spirit,  declares  that  "the 
manne:  s  of  the  novel  have  been  im- 
proving with  those  of  its  readers — 
that  is  all."  Can  he  contemplate  with 
pleasure  the  development  of  mo7  aUty 
till  all  novels  become  as  demu:  e  as 
*The  Daisy  Chain  f  It  has  been 
cheerfully  suggested  that  the  modem 
Young  Girl  and  her  standard  came  in 
when  sedan  chairs  went  out.  As 
long  as  sedan  chairs  were  common 
vehicles,  Lovelace  had  only  to  bribe 
the  chairman,  and  Clarissa  or  Miss 
Byron  could  be  carried  off  to  his  fast- 
nesses. Therefore  *  Clarissa'  was 
given  to  the  girls  as  an  instructive 
and  exemplary  work.  With  the  decay 
of  sedan  chairs,  Richardson  became 
improper  and  impossible.  It  is  a 
theory,  like  another.  Perhaps  there 
is  more  truth  in  Mr.  Howells's  con- 
tention that  (except  in  magazines)  a 
novelist  may  treat  of  most  matters, 
if  he  preserves  "a  certain  scientific 
decorum."  Alas  I  readers  are  not  ex- 
actly fond  of  romances  presided  over 
by  scientific  decorum.  Fiction  is  not 
exactly  physiology. — London  News. 
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"  THE  HAPPT  ISLES''  OF 
HORACE. 

Oh,  oome  with  me  to  the  Happy  Isles 

In  the  golden  haze  off  yonder, 
Inhere  the  song  of  the  son-kissed  breeze  beguiles 

And  the  ocean  loves  to  wander. 

Ifragrant  the  vines  that  mantle  those  hills, 

Proudly  the  fig  rejoices, 
Merrily  dance  the  virgin  rills, 

Blending  their  mjrriad  voices. 

Our  herds  shall  suffer  no  evil  there. 
But  peacefully  feed  and  rest  them— 

Never  thereto  shall  prowling  bear 
Or  serpent  come  to  molest  them. 

Neither  shall  Bums,  wanton  bold. 

Nor  feverish  drought  distress  us. 
But  he  that  compasseth  heat  and  cold 

Shall  temper  them  both  to  bless  us. 

There  no  vandal  for  foot  has  trod, 

And  the  pirate  hordes  that  wander 
Shall  never  profane  the  sacred  sod 

Of  those  beautiful  isles  out  yonder. 

Never  a  spell  shall  blight  our  vines 

Nor  Sirius  blaze  above  us, 
But  you  and  I  shall  drink  our  wines 

And  sing  to  the  loved  that  love  us. 

So  come  with  me  where  Fortune  smiles 
And  the  gods  invite  devotion— 
Oh,  come  with  me  to  tbe  Uappy  Isles 
In  the  haze  of  that  far-off  ocean  I 
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THE  'BUBAIYAT/ 

In  January,  1858,  Fitzgerald  began 
the  dismal  business  of  trying,  and  at 
first  vainly  trying,  to  And  a  publisher 
bold  enough  to  embark  on  the  peril- 
ous enterprise  of  printing  the  little 
pamphlet  of  immortal  music  called 
'The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.' 
On  the  subject  of  this  publication 
much  has  been  loosely  said  and  con- 
jecturally  reported  of  late  years.  We 
may,  therefore,  be  glad  to  read  Fitz- 
gerald's own  account,  in  a  letter  to 
the  late  Master  of  Trinity :  "As  to  my 
own  peccadilloes  in  verse,  which 
never  pretended  to  be  original,  this  is 
the  story  of  Rubaiy&t  I  had  trans- 
lated them  partly  for  Cowell ;  young 


P&rker  asked  me  some  years  ago  for 
something  for  JFrower,  and  I  gave  him 
the  less  wicked  of  these  to  use  if  he 
chosa  He  kept  them  for  two  years 
without  using ;  and  as  I  saw  he  didn't 
want  them  I  printed  some  copies 
with  Quaritch,  and,  keeping  some  for 
myself,  gave  him  the  rest  Cowell, 
to  whom  I  sent  a  copy,  was  naturally 
alarmed  at  it,  he  being  a  very  religious 
man,  nor  have  I  given  any  other  copy- 
but  to  George  Borrow,  to  whom  I  had 
once  lent  the  Persian,  and  to  old 
Donne  when  he  was  down  here  the 
other  day,  to  whom  I  was  showing  a 
passage  in  another  book  which 
brought  my  old  Omar  up."  Late  in 
1859  the  ^Rub&iy&t'  appeared  in  the 
usual  way  above  indicated,  and  fell 
absolutely  flat  upon  the  market. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  Fitzgerald's 
correspondence  that  it  attracted  the 
smallest  attention,  except  for  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Ruskin,  which  circled  the 
globe  for  ten  years,  (this  sounds  in- 
credibly characteristic,  but  seems  to 
be  true,)  before  it  reached  its  address, 
the  first  publication  of  his  magnifi- 
cent poem  appears  to  have  brought 
Fitzgerald  no  breath  of  recognition 
firom  the  world  outside  the  circle  of 
his  friends.  The  copies  in  Mr.  Quar- 
itch's  shop  seem  to  have  found  no 
buyers,  and  to  have  gravitated  rather 
surprisingly  soon  to  the  fourpenny 
boxes  outside  the  bookseller's  stalls. 
Here  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  so  leg^- 
end  relates,discovered  the  hid  treasure 
in  1861,  and  proclaimed  it  among  his 
friends,  Mr.  Swinburne  being  forward 
in  the  generous  race  to  make  the 
poem  appreciated  at  its  proper  value. 
It  marks  a  rise  in  the  barometer  of  pop- 
ularity that  Monckton  Milnes  (Lord 
Houghton)  is  anxiously  inquiring  for 
a  copy  or  two  in  May,  1861.  Yet  it 
was  not  imtil  1868  that  a  second  edi- 
tion, now  scarcely  less  rare  and  no 
whit  less  mteresting  to  the  coUector, 
was  called  for.  Since  that  time,  much 
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revised  by  its  far  too  careful  author, 
the  ^Rub&iy&t  of  Omar  Khayy&m' 
has  been  reprinted  in  all  manner  of 
shapes,  both  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic and  on  the  other.  To  pursue 
the  record  of  his  literary  life,  Fitz- 
gerald translated  two  more  plays  of 
Calderon— the  'Magico  Prodigioso,' 
at  which  Shelley  had  tried  his  hand, 
and    the    'Vida   es   Suefio,'    which 


Trench  had  attempted.  These  he 
never  published,  but  in  1865  he  print- 
ed them,  without  title-page,  and  sent 
the  strange  little  volume,  in  a  paper 
cover,  to  a  few  of  his  friends.  With 
the  exception  of  the  two  'CEdipus' 
dramas,  circulated  in  the  same 
quaint,  shy  way  in  1880,  these  were 
the  last  of  Fitzgerald's  poetical  trans- 
lations.— The  JBortnighUy  JReview. 
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LIBRARY   NOTES. 


In  the  PubUc  Library  of  Geneva — 
which  was  founded  by  Bonivart  in 
1551 — ^there  is  a  collection  of  manu- 
scripts, autographs,  and  portraits  of 
Oalvin ;  and  at  the  University  Library 
of  Basle  there  are  a  number  of  books 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Erasmu& 

Gebmany  has  good  reason  to  be 
proud  of  her  magnificent  public  libra- 
ries. The  first  six — we  place  them  in 
order — are  Munich,  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Darmstadt,  Leipzig,  and  Breslau. 
These  institutions  possess  amongst 
them  3,060,000  books,  and  53,100 
manuscripts. 

The  report  of  the  curators  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  for  1888  has  been 
issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  Oxford 
Uhivergity  OazetU,  The  total  niunber 
of  additions  during  the  year  was 
43,949  pieces,  of  which  30,545  were  ac- 
quired imder  the  Copjrright  Act.  The 
donations  of  MSS.  include  the  papy- 
rus of  the  second  book  of  the  '  lUad,' 
found  by  Mr.  FUnders  Petrie  at 
Hawara,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Jesse 
Haworth;.  and  a  Greek  Ml5.  of  the 
Gospels  of  the  twelfth  century,  which 
had  belonged  to  Dean  Burgon. 
Among  the  MSS.  bought  were  a  large 
proportion  of  Oriental  ones,  and  a 
number  of  fragments  of  Greek,  Coptic, 
Pahlavi,  and  Arabic  papyri.  The 
name  of  the  Bev.  Greville  J.  Chester 
occurs  repeatedly  among  the  donors 
of  MSS.,  books,  and  coin&  Sir  Charles 


Warren  also  augmented  a  former  do- 
nation of  coins  with  an  additional 
one  of  791,  manly  Ptolemies,  Seleucids, 
Jewish,  Roman  imperial,  and  Byzan- 
tina  The  purchases  of  old  printed 
books  were  mainly  effected  out  of  a 
special  donation  of  £100  from  an 
anonymous  member  of  All  Souls. 
The  total  income  of  the  library  from 
all  sources  was  £8169.  Apart  from 
salaries,  the  largest,  items  of  expend- 
iture were  £1260  for  books,  and  £988 
for  binding.  As  regardes  the  British 
colonies,  &c.,  it  is  curious  to  observe 
that  730  volumes  and  parts  came 
from  Asia,  forty-five  from  America, 
thirty-seven  from  Australasia,  and 
twenty  from  Africa. 

George  B.  Hyde,  the  noted  old 
Boston  schoolmaster,  left  an  estate 
valued  at  about  $100,000.  It  is  report- 
ed that  he  has  g^ven  the  income  to 
his  widow,  during  her  life,  and  at  her 
decease  one-half  will  go  to  Harvard 
College  and  the  other  half  will  be  de- 
voted to  founding  a  public  library  at 
Southbridge,  Mass.,  his  native  place. 

The  Kaiser -Wilheim's  University 
at  Strasburg,  is  about  to  commence 
the  building  of  a  library,  to  contain 
at  first  859,000  volumes.  Nearly 
$250,000  has  been  devoted  to  the 
work,  and  the  site  is  g^ven  by  the 
city  of  Strasburg,  and  the  space  is  so 
vast  that  additional  rooms  can  be 
added  later.    The  biographical  treas- 
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ures  of  the  city  are  large  and  rare. 
They  contam  many  unique  works, 
and  the  authorities  are  so  liberal  in 
lending  their  treasures  that  the  books 
of  this  library  may  be  called  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  civilized  world. 
Besides  the  new  library  a  medical 
school  and  a  zoological  institute  are 
to  be  erected,  and  two  wings  devoted 
to  the  study  of  surgery. 

At  the  Portland  PubUc  Library  the 
following  books  have  been  applied 
for:  Jane's  Heirs  (Jane  Eyre);  Bul- 
finch's  Agent  Fables  (Age  of  Fables) 
— ^this  must  have  been  asked  for  bv 
an  aspiring  book  drummer;  Silence 
of  Dean  Stanley  (Maitland);  Chromos 
(Cameos)  from  EngUsh  History ;  and 


at  the  Boston  Library  Queen  Anne's 
History  of  the  Jews  (Kuenen's  Relig- 
ion of  Israel). 

The  library  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Eglington  Bailey,  F.S.  A,  of  Manches- 
ter, England,  which  realized  over 
$13,000,  gave  an  opportunity  for  cred- 
itable displays  of  pubUc  spirit  Mr. 
Henry  Boddington  purchased  the  ex- 
tensive collection  of  books  on  English 
shorthand,  and  has  presented  it  to  the 
Manchester  Free  Library.  Messrs. 
Taylor,  Gamett  &  Co.,  the  proprietors 
of  the  Manchester  Ouardiany  bought 
the  splendid  "  Thomas  Fuller  collec- 
tion" as  a  gift  to  the  same  institution; 
and  various  MSS.  were  obtained  for 
presentation  to  the  Chetham  Library. 
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BIBLIOPHILIANA. 


The  Parisian  literary  drinking  den 
is  the  Chal  Noir^  or  *  Black  Cat  *  tavern, 
in  the  Rue  Victor  Mass6  bordering  on 
Bohemian  Montmartre.  The  founder 
is  an  unsuccessful  poet  and  painter, 
M.  Salis,  who  has  made  money  by  his 
lucky  venture  as  a  literary  and 
Bohemian  Boniface,  with  his  waiters 
attired  as  Academicians,  and  his  tav- 
ern claiming  aesthetic  custom  by  its 
*  properties,'  which  are  of  the  mock 
antique  pattern  and  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  old  curiosity  shop. 
There  have  been  numerous  imitations 
of  the  Chat  Noir^  but  M.  Salis  has 
been  the  most  successful,  if  not  the 
first,  of  the  organisers  of  literary  and 
artistic  taverns,  where  the  ancient 
and  the  modem,  the  rococo  and  the 
commonplace  are  harmoniously 
blended.  The  (Jhat  Noir  is,  of  course, 
a  huge  joke,  and  the  gay  landlord, 
who  poses  as  a  kind  of  Rabelais,  whom 
he  partially  resembles  in  features,  is 
the  first  to  laugh  at  the  literary  enthu- 
siasts and  gogoe  from  the  provinces 
who  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  his 
antique  acceseoiree^  and  who  are  firmly 


convinced  that  they  are  drinking  out 
of  glasses  or  gazing  at  bric-d-brac 
which  belonged  to  Villon,  Voiture, 
the  Cure  of  Meudon,  or  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu. 

Among  the  many  books  munificent- 
ly given  to  the  Library  of  Whitelands 
College  by  Mr.  Riiskin  is  the  follow- 
ing : — *  Serrurie,  ou  les  Couvrages  en 
fer  forc6  du  Moyen-&ge  et  de  la 
Renaissance,'  par  LH.de  Hefner- 
Alteneck,  Paris,  1870.  The  following 
is  Mr.  Ruskin's  note,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, on  the  leaf  before  the  title- 
page,  and  it  is  so  characteristic  that 
all  true  disciples  will  be  glad  to  see  it 
The  book  itself  can  be  inspected  by 
any  one  interested  in  artistic  designs 
for  iron  work,  on  application  to  the 
Principal  of  Whitelands: — *Note  gen- 
erally that  the  compiler  of  this  book 
was  an  ass — and  that  the  apparently 
fine  engraving  has,  nevertheless,  lost 
all  the  best  qualities  of  the  best  things 
of  which  also  the  ass-compiler  has 
chosen  about  one  per  cent,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  appended  marks.  I  have 
roughly  run  through  this  book,  mark- 
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ing  the  Designs  [84  Planches  gravies 
€n  taille  douce]  as  well  as  their  mix- 
ed character  admits: — X  means  good, 
XX  better,  XXX  best,  b,  Bad,  in  the 
sense  of  stupid  and  vulgar,  d.  Dam- 
nable, in  the  sense  of  abused  skill 
and  vile  aim.  b  X  means  essentially 
bad  with  good  imder  qualities.  There 
is  no  mark  of  Xb,  because  if  a  thing 
be  essentially  good  its  failings  are 
never  to  be  minded.  And  no  mark 
of  BB,  because  when  a  thing  is  essen- 
tially bad,  it  doesn't  matter  how  bad. 
—John  Ruskin,  1st  August,  1880.*— 

According  to  the  Antiquary,  the 
birthplace  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing has  been  at  length  placed  beyond 
further  controversy.  Canon  Barrett, 
Rector  of  Kelloe— a  small  village, 
situated  about  half-way  between 
West  Hartlepool  and  Durham — has 
discovered  in  the  parish  registers  of 
the  place  an  entry  recording  the  bap- 
tism of  the  poetess.  It  appears  she 
was  bom  at  Kelloe  on  March  6, 1806, 
and  privately  baptised ;  she  was,  how- 
ever, 'received  into  the  church  at 
Eelloe  on  February  10, 1808,  when  her 
brother,  Edward  B.  Moulton  Barrett, 
was  baptised.' 

A  WELX.  known  London  bookseller 
offers  for  sale  a  unique  collection  of 
all  the  engraved  portraits  of  Shak- 
spere  from  the  earliest  one  by  Martin 
Droeshout  issued  with  the  first  folio 
in  1623  down  to  the  year  1870.  To 
these  are  added  prints  having  the 
portraits  of  Shakspere  engraved  upon 
them,  also  a  collection  of  prints  after 
the  monument  and  bust  at  Stratford, 
&c.  &c.  The  portrait  by  Droeshout 
is  in  both  its  first  and  second  states. 
There  are  in  all  734  plates  inlaid  to 
folio  size  and  bound  in  9  volumes  by 
Riviere— for  $600. 

Street  fights  of  the  "  upper  ten " 
boys  with  the  town  boys  helped  Scott 
** after  long  years"  out  of  a  trouble- 
some conversational  embarrassment 


with  the  Czar  Alexander  in  Paris  in 
1815.  The  Czar,  seeing  Scott  in  his 
blue  and  red  dress  of  the  Selkirkshire 
lieutenancy,  and  noticing  his  lame- 
ness, asked  Scott  in  what  engage- 
ment he  had  been  wounded.  Scott 
at  first  said  that  he  suffered  from  a 
natural  infirmity,  but  as  this  did  not 
satisfy  the  Czar,  Scott  added  that  he 
had  been  engaged  "in  some  slight 
actions— such  as  the  battle  of  the 
Cross  Causeway  and  the  affair  of 
Moredun  Mill "  and  then  managed  to 
turn  the  conversation  to  some  other 
subject 

The  first  translation  of  the  Rubai- 
yat  was  a  small  quarto  pamphlet, 
with  the  publisher's  name  and  without 
the  author's,  and  was  a  most  uncom- 
promising, hopeless,  dismal  failura 
It  found  no  buyers  at  its  published 
price  of  5s.,  it  found  no  buyers  at  4s., 
at  3s.;  it  ran  a  rapidljr  descending 
scale  without  appealing  to  the  public, 
which  would  even  have  none  of  it  at 
6d.  At  last  it  dropped  into  that  piti- 
ful purgatory  of  luckless  books,  the 
box  marked  Id.  each."  At  a  penny 
each  the  200  copies  of  '  Omar  Khay- 
yam' which  had  been  printed  were  at 
last  forced  into  the  hands  of  a  reluct- 
ant public.  Alas,  alas  I  it  is  here 
added,  the  man  who  could  buy  those 
200  copies  back  now  at  a  guinea  a 
copy  would  be  making  a  magnificent 
and  imhappily  impossible  bargain. 

"  In  an  article  on  *  Student's  Blun- 
ders '  in  the  Spectator  a  correspondent 
writes :— "  Questions  on  grammar  and 
history  did  not  produce  much  amuse- 
ment, but  it  may  be  worth  recording 
that  one  young  gentleman  fancied 
that  freqitentative  verbs  were  'verbs 
that  occiured  over  and  over  again,' 
and  another  that  'Ajax  was  the 
father  of  Priam.'  I  may  conclude  by 
recalling  from  an  earlier  but  perfectly 
genuine  experience  what  has  always 
seemed  to  me  a  very  ingenious  trans- 
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latioiL  Sallust  says  Id  his  'Catiline,' 
that  while  some  men  can  be  corrupted 
only  by  great  bribes,  others  succumb 
to  small  temptation, — 'Multi  in  parva 
pecunia  perspiciuntur  quam  sint 
leves.'  The  translation,  'Many  men, 
when  short  of  money,  perceive  of  how 
Uttle  consequence  they  are,'  is  emi- 
nently true  to  fact,  and  not  very  far 


from  a  possible  rendering  of  the  Latin. 
In  parva  pecunia  is  not  unlike  in  tenui 
re,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that 
perspiciuntur  is  strained  beyond  any 
possible  middle  sense.  Still,  I  con- 
ceive that  I  was  right  in  giving  this 
young  moralist  a  mark  for  the  maxim 
which  he  so  cleverly  fathered  on  the 
historian." 


JBOO£    NOTICES. 


'Francis  Bacon:  his  Life  and 
Philosophy.'  By  John  Nichol,  M.A., 
Balliol,  Oxon,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  PartIL,  'Bacon's  Phil- 
osophy, with  a  sketch  of  the  History 
of  Previous  Science  and  Method' 
(William  Blackwood  &  Sons.)  From 
the  modest  and  conscientious  preface 
to  this  contribution  to  the  Ubrary  of 
"Philosophical  Classics  for  English 
Readers,"  a  sportive  critic  might  be 
tempted  to  treat  Professor  Nichol's 
admirably  compact  analysis  of  his 
Baconian  philosophy  as  a  mere  labo- 
rious compilation.  A  compilation  no 
doubt  it  is,  such  as  only  a  careful  and 
competent  master  of  the  subject 
could  have  undertaken.  But  it  is 
something  more  than  a  compilation ; 
it  is  an  independent  inquiry  into  the 
means  and  methods,  the  origins  and 
sources,  the  results  and  consequences 
of  the  Baconian  system.  To  the 
student  it  offers  an  ample  equipment 
of  research  and  exploration,  cmd  the 
equipment  is  none  the  worse  for  be- 
ing hghl 

'Life  of  Friederich  Schiller.' 
By  Henry  W.  Nevinson.  (London: 
Walter  Scott.)  Lito  less  than  two 
himdred  pages  Mr.  Nevinson  has 
compressed  a  most  commendable  ex- 
ample of  biographical  narrative  and 
literary  criticism.  Compendious  and 
succinct  as  it  is,  we  know  of  no  life 
of  the  great  German  poet  and  dram- 
atist more  comprehensive  and  com- 


plete. The  fulfilment  of  so  large  a 
task  within  such  limits  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  a  writer  in  complete 
possession  of  his  subject,  and  (in  en- 
tire sympathy  with  his  theme.  Schil- 
ler's genius,  it  is  true,  was  not  subtle 
and  complex  like  (Joethe's:  it  wa& 
spontaneous,  emotional,  sympathetic. 
He  wrote  out  of  the  abundance  of  his 
heart,  and  every  chord  he  struck  was 
full  of  the  "music  of  humanity."  But 
he  was  not  merely  the  poet  of  a  revo- 
lutionary era;  he  was  a  masterly 
painter  of  characters  and  epochs,  as 
in  his  Trilogy  of  'Wallenstein/  and 
his '  History  of  the  Thirty  Years  War.' 
The  better  genius  of  his  coimtry 
breathed  through  his  lips,  and  to  all 
that  is  purest  in  German  patriotism 
he  gave  immortal  expression. 

The  new  volume  of  the  "Lotos 
Series"  (Trubner)  is  entitled  'Essays 
on  Men  and  Books:  selected  from  the 
Earlier  Writings  of  Lord  Macaulay, 
with  Critical  Litroduction  and  Notes 
by  Dr.  Alexander  H.  Japp.'  We  can- 
not praise  either  the  selection  or  the 
notes.  The  present  volume,  which  is 
to  be  followed  by  a  second,  contains 
the  essays  on  Clive,  Milton,  the  first 
only  of  the  two  on  Chatham  and  By- 
ron; the  second  wiU  give  those  on 
Warren  Hastings,  Bunyan,  and 
Bar^ra  Such  a  selection  stands  self- 
condemned,  alike  for  what  it  joins 
together,  for  what  it  separates,  for 
what  it  includes,  and  for  what  it 
omits.     The  notes  are  (fortunately) 
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very  few  and  very  short ;  but  space 
has  been  found  for  the  portentous 
statement  that  Macaulay  is  wrong  in 
describing  Fort  William  as  "lower 
down"  the  Hoogley  than  Chander- 
nagore;  while  Macaulay's  manifest 
mistake  in  saying  that  "  Clive  had 
advanced  to  Cossimbuzar  "  before  the 
battle  of  Plassey  is  left  uncorrected. 
Dr.  Japp  has  further  thought  fit  to 
omit  certain  passages  in  the  essay  on 
Milton,  defending  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  sentence:  "We 
justify  ourselves  on  such  groimds  for 
a  few  deletions:  without  which  it 
strikes  us  that  the  Essay  actually  has 
more  unity  and  completeness." 

The  London  Society  of  Arts  has 
not  yet  completed  its  useful  task  of 
affixing  memorial  tablets  to  houses 
which  have  become  associated  with 
the  names  of  illustrious  residents. 
But  even  were  it  not  so,  the  need 
would  still  exist  for  a  key  to  the 
whereabouts  of  these  shrines  of  de- 
parted genius.  There  is  reason, 
therefore,  to  welcome  a  little  book 
just  published  by  Messrs.  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.,  in  which  the  compiler, 
Mr.  Wilmot  Harrison,  has  furnished 
a  large  list  of  'Memorable  London 
Houses,"  indexing  them  carefully,  and 
supplying,  besides  a  hundred  original 
little  woodcut  sketches,  a  number  of 
biographical  notes  and  anecdotes. 
The  reference  plan  of  London  which 
accompanies  the  book  is  in  parts 
pretty  well  studded  with  fig^urea 
They  cluster  most  thickly  between 
May  Fair  and  R^ent  Street.  Else- 
where, Time  and  the  builder's  irrev- 
erent hand  have  greatly  curtailed  the 
compiler's  labor.  It  will  be  inferred 
from  this  that  Mr.  Harrison  does  not 
trouble  himselt  with  mere  sites.  It 
would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  conjure  up 
associations  of  Milton  in  contemplat- 
ing a  Cripplegate  warehouse,  or  to^ 
find  suggestions  of  Chatterton's  sor- 
rowful end  in  the  lofty  row  of  monot- 


onoiis  buildings  which,  only  within 
the  last  few  years,  has  swept  away 
the  house  of  "Mrs.  Angell,  tiie  sack 
maker,"  on  the  west  side  of  Brooke 
Street,  Holbom.  This  reminds  us  that 
the  vanishing  of  such  relics — ^never 
so  rapid  as  it  is  at  the  present  day — 
not  to  speak  of  the  mania  of  the  local 
authorities  for  altering  the  names  of 
old  streets,  makes  a  record  of  this 
sort  all  the  more  serviceable.  The 
Society  for  Photographing  Relics  of 
Old  London  has  ended  or  rather  dis- 
continued its  valuable  labors  with 
some  six  score  or  so  of  interesting 
mementoes  of  objects  that  have  in 
great  part  already  ceased  to  be,  and 
now  Mr.  Lawrence  Hutton  with  his 
•  Literary  Landmarks,'  and  Mr.  Wil- 
mot Harrison,  whose  'Memorable 
London  Houses'  might  be,  and 
doubtless  in  future  editions  will  be, 
considerably  extended,  have  practic- 
ally the  field  to  themselves. 

Professor  Eric  Bobertson,  of  the 
University  of  the  Punjab,  Lahore, 
has,  in  *  Children  of  the  Poets '  (Walter 
Scott),  made  a  selection  from  what 
has  been  written  about  children  by 
the  English  and  American  poets  of 
the  last  three  centuriea  The  selec- 
tion, which,  we  gather  from  a  rather 
too  florid  introduction,  is  larger  than 
that  in  the  first  edition  of  the  work, 
has  been  made  with  much  judgment 
and  good  taste.  Mr.  Robertson  has 
occasionally  strained  a  point  to  in- 
clude in  his  list  a  poem  which  he  evi- 
dently admires,  such  as  Mr.  Bret 
Harte's  'Dickens  in  Camp.'  Perhaps, 
too,  we  have  a  Uttle  too  much  of 
Savage  Landor,  Herrick,  and  even 
Blake.  Mr.  Robertson  has  done  his 
work  so  well,  however,  that  we  are  in- 
disposed to  be  hypercritical  We  are 
'especially  glad  that  ho  has  not  omited 
from  his  volume  selections  from  Mr. 
Aubrey  de  Vere  and  the  Hon.  Roden 
Noel,  as  well  a  poem,  somewhat 
archaic  in  form  though  it  is,  by  Mr. 
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Qladstone.  This  book  seems  to  dem* 
onstrate  that  the  smaller  the  poet,  the 
better  he  writes  of  childrexL  Contrast 
Milton's  stilted  'On  the  Death  of  a 
Fair  Infant  Dying  of  a  Cough '  with 
the  almost  intolerable  pathos  of  Moir's 
'CasaWappy;'  or  even  Scott's  'Lul- 
laby of  an  Infant  Chief,'  with  the 
clever  and  natural '  Wee  Willie  Win- 
kle' of  William  Miller.  On  the  whole, 


however,  Mr,  R.  L.  Stevenson  is,  or 
should  be,  the  laureate  of  children  at 
the  imconscious  stage.  What  is  bet- 
ter than  '  The  Land  of  Counterpane,' 
or  *The  Young  Night  Thoughts,' 
with  its — 

**  Armies  and  Emperors  and  Kings, 
And  carrying  different  kinds  of  things. 
And  marcliing  in  so  grand  a  way, 
You  never  saw  the- like  by  day  '*? 


MAGAZINE  NOTES. 


Scribner'a  Magazine  for  August  is  a 
most  seasonable  issue,  containing 
spirited  out-door  papers  on  the  game 
of  lawn  tennis  and  on  tarpon  fishing ; 
two  i>apers  on  Tennyson,  whose 
eightieth  birthday  is  thus  commem- 
orated ;  short  stories,  by  H.  H.  Boy- 
esen,  Brander  Matthews,  George  Par- 
sons Lathrop,  and  E.  C.  Martin,  a  new 
writer,  and  valuable  additions  to  the 
Electric  and  Railway  series. 

William  Blaikie,  author  of  '  How 
to  Get  Strong,  and  How  to  Stay  So,' 
and  *  Sound  Bodies  for  our  Boys  and 
Girls,'  writes  in  Harper's  Magazine  for 
July,  upon  the  question  '  Is  American 
Stamina  Declining  T'  and  makes  a 
number  of  practical  suggestions  for 
reforming  our  system  of  education  in 
the  direction  of  physical  training. 

Following  upon  the  July  chapters 
of  *The  Life  of  Lincoln,'  which  de- 
scribe the  President's  renomination 
and  Mr.  Greeley's  self  -  suggested 
peace  trip  to  Niagara — there  will  prob- 
ably be  only  six  more  installments  of 
this  remarkable  history  in  The  Century 
series.  It  is  said  that  these  conclud- 
ing chapters  deal  with  the  most  im- 
portant and  absorbing  personal  and 
political  topics,  to  which  Messrs.  Nic- 
olay  and  Hay  bring  a  vast  fund  of 
special  information.  Lincoln's  sagac- 
ity in  dealing  with  men  and  measures 
(and  occasionally  his  humor)  come 
out  in  strong  relief  in  the  chapter's 


that  give  the  inside  view  of  the  at- 
tempt of  the  radicals  to  defeat  the  re- 
nomination  of  the  President,  of  the 
disagreements  resulting  in  Cabinet 
changes,  of  Chase's  appointment  to 
the  chief -justiceship,  and  of  the  exec- 
utive dealings  with  the  ''copperhead" 
conspirators  at  the  North.  No  part  of 
the  work  will  attract  wider  attention 
than  the  account  of  the  measures 
€uiopted  by  the  rehgious  denomina- 
tions in  support  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  of  the  sypmathy  and  wisdom 
with  which  the  President  met  the 
suggestions  of  the  churches.  Of  the 
interest  of  the  last  three  installments 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  they 
cover  the  period  from  the  second  in- 
augural to  the  death  of  Lincoln  and 
the  collapse  of  the  rebellion.  The 
publishers  announce  that  the  back 
numbers  of  The  Century  from  Novem- 
ber, 1886,  containing  the  installments 
of  the  Lincoln  History  are  now  all  ia 
print  and  can  be  suppUed  to  those 
who  wish  to  complete  their  sets.  Of 
several  of  these  numbers  250,000  cop- 
ies have  been  printed. 

William  Dean  Howelm  continues 
in  Harper's  Magazine  for  July  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  dramatic  outlook  in 
America  begun  by  Brander  Matthews 
in  the  number  for  Juna  He  says: 
"We  believe  that  the  American 
drama,  like  the  American  novel,  will 
be  more  and  more  a  series  of  sketch- 
es, of  anecdotes,  of  suggestions,  with 
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less  and  less  aUegiance  to  amy  hard 
and  fast  intrigue."  He  reiterates  his 
view  as  follows;  "Again  we  wish  to 
put  forward  our  heresy  that  for  a 
play  a  plot  of  close  texture  is  no  more 
necessary  than  for  a  novel;  that  for 
either,  in  deaUng  with  modem  life,  it 
would  be  an  anachronism."  Praising 
the  work  of  Messrs.  Thompson,  Har- 
rigan,  Burgess,  and  Hoyt,  he  says: 
"We  do  not  at  all  pretend  that  they 
have  produced  a  g^eat  drama.  But 
we  do  pretend  that  in  such  prolonga- 
tions of  sketches  as  they  have  given 
they  have  made  the  right  beginning 
of  an  American  drama."  He  adds: 
"  We  believe,  moreover,  that  a  nation- 
al drama  can  arise  with  us  only  as  it 
has  arisen  with  other  peoples:  that 
is,  out  of  some  such  wilding  native 
growths  as  these  authors  are  culti- 
vating." He  agrees  with  Mr.  A.  M. 
Palmer  upon  the  absence  of  a  public 
taste  in  regard  to  the  drama,  and  re- 
viving the  manager's  reminder  that 
this  taste  exists  only  in  cotmtries 
where  "  dramatic  art  has  for  centuries 
been   fostered   by  the   people,   and 


oftentimes  protected  and  patronized 
by  intelligent  governments,"  he  says : 

"  Perhaps  we  may  yet,  when  the  peo- 
ple really  come  to  their  own,  have  a 
municipal  theatre  in  every  city  and 
town,  sustained  by  a  tax,  where  the 
best  dramas  may  be  seen  for  a  tenth 
of  the  price  one  now  pays  to  see  the 
worst." 

The  June  number  of  the  Scottish 
Art  Review  contains  a  series  of  hither- 
to impublished  portraits  of  Walt 
Whitman,  with  an  article  upon  them 
by  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys ;  also  portraits  of 
three  living  French  poets— Leconte 
de  risle.  Sully  Prudhomme,  and 
Fran9ois  Copp6e.  The  same  number 
has  an  article  by  Prof.  Blackie,  and 
poems  by  Sir  George  Douglas  and 
Mrs.  Graham  R  Tomson. 

The  August  AHantic  is  specially 
notable  for  a  five-page  poem  by  Mr. 
LoweE  It  is  said  to  be  the  longest 
poem  Mr.  Lowell  has  written  for 
years.  Its  title  *  How  I  Consulted  the 
Oracle  of  the  Goldfishes"  suggests 
something  of  the  nature  and  charm 
of  the  poem. 


-:o:- 


AMERICAN  NOTES. 


Prof.  K  S.  Shaler  is  not  a  pessim- 
ist in  regard  to  our  own  times.  Un- 
der the  heading  •The  Sense  of  Honor 
in  Americans,'  he  attempts  to  prove 
in  the  August  number  of  the  North 
American  Hemew  that  we  are  a  great 
deal  better  than  our  forefathers  both 
in  politics  and  rnilitary  affairs. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  HiGGiNSON,  author  of  *  A 
Princess  of  Java,'  which  was  publish- 
ed two  years  ago,  is  writing  a  book 
on  Java  for  the  Riverside  Library  for 
Young  People. 

Prof.  .A.  T.  G.  Allen's  book  on 
Johnathan  Edwards  will  appear  in 
the  early  autunm  as  the  initial  vol- 
ume in  the  series  of  American  Religi- 
ous Leaders. 


Twenty  thousand  copies  of  *  John 
Ward,  Preacher,*  have  been  issued  in 
the  Riverside  Paper  Series. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  in 
preperation  an  edition  de  luxe  of  'The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Tabla'  It 
will  be  in  two  volumes  of  the  "Aldine" 
size  beautifully  printed  and  illus- 
trated, and  with  an  engraved  title- 
page. 

Macmillan  &  Co.  will  publish  at 
once  a  cheap  edition  of  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward's  first  novel  *Miss  Bretherton.' 
They  will  also  shortly  publish  a  pop- 
ular life  of  Father  Damien,  '^  the  leper 
priest,"  by  his  friend  and  correspond- 
ent Mr.  Edward  Clifford,  who  visited 
him  within  a  few  months  of  his  death. 
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MRa  Maud  Howe  Eu  jott  and  Mrs, 
Florence  Howe  Hallj  having  under- 
taken to  write  an  account  of  the  life 
and  education  of  their  father's  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  pupil,  the  late  Laura 
D.  Bridgman,  will  be  glad  to  receive 
any  letter,  papers,  etc.,  relating  to  the 
subject.  Mrs.  Hall's  address  is  Scotch 
Plains,  N.  J. 

Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
announce  that  they  have  made  ar- 
rangements to  supplement  their 
series,  "  Epochs  of  Modem  History," 
by  a  short  series  of  books  treating  of 
the  history  of  America  which  will  be 
published  under  the  general  title 
"  Epochs  of  American  History."  The 
series  will  be  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Assistant 
Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege. Each  volume  will  contain  about 
260  pages,  similar  in  size  and  style  to 
the  page  of  the  voliunes  in  the 
"  Epochs  of  History  "  series,  with  full 
marginal  analysis,  working  bibliog- 
raphies, maps,  introductions,  and  in- 
dex. The  volumes  will  be  issued 
separately  and  each  will  be  complete 
in  itself.  Those  already  arranged  for 
will,  it  is  hoped,  provide  a  continuous 
history  of  the  United  States  from  the 
foimdation  of  the  Colonies  to  the 
present  time,  which  shall  be  suited  to 
class  use  as  well  as  for  general  read- 
ing and  referenca  The  volumes  in 
preparation  are  as  follows:  1.  'The 
Colonies  (1492-1673).'  By  Reuben 
Gold  Thwaites,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  au- 
thor of  *  Historic  Waterways,'  &c.  2. 
*  Formation  of  the  Union  (1763-1829).' 
By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  AB.,Ph.D., 
the  editor  of  the  series.  3.  '  Division 
and  Re-Union  (1820-1889).'  By  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  History  and  Political  Economy  in 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

The  Ticknor  Paper  Series,  which 
has  been  so  popular  for  the  past  two 


years,  ended  with  No.  58,  'Queen 
Money.'  It  is  now  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  who  have  be- 
gun the  Riverside  Paper  Series  as  a 
continuation  of  it.  Several  excellent 
copyright  novels  are  promised  within, 
the  sunamer  months. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  ready 
'Days  Out  of  Doors,'  by  Charles  C. 
Abbott,  a  companion  volume  to  his 
'A  Naturalist's  Rambles  About  Home;*^ 

*  The  Gardner's  Story,'  by  George  H. 
Ellwanger,  relating  the  pleasures  and 
trials  of  an  amateiur  gardner,  illus- 
trated with  head  and  tail  pieces  by 
Rhead ;  '  The  History  of  a  Slave,'  by 
H.  M.  Johnston,  author  of  'Kiliman- 
jaro Expedition;'  and  a  new  and 
cheap  edition  in  the  "Town  and 
Country  Library"  of  Edna  Lyall's 
'Won  By  Waiting'  will  be  added  to 
the  paper  editions  of  '  Donovan,'  and 

*  We  Two.' 

The  Andover  Meview  for  July  con- 
tains, from  A  Taylor  Innes,  Esq.,  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  a  fuU  account 
of  the  remarkable  movement  in  favor 
of  Creed  Revision  which  has  received 
so  great  an  impulse  from  the  action 
of  the  Presbyterian  Assemblies  at 
their  recent  sessions  in  Edinburgh. 

'The  Life  of  Harriet  Bebcher 
Stowe,'  by  her  son  Rev.  Charles  E. 
Stowe,  is  now  passing  through  the 
Riverside  Press  and  will  be  given  to 
the  public  early  in  the  ^autumn.  It 
will  be  a  book  of  peculiar  personal 
and  literary  interest,  and  will  appeal 
to  a  host  of  readers  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  to  be  a  handsome 
volume,  embellished  with  fine  por- 
traits and  other  illustrations,  and  will 
be  sold  by  subscriptioiL 

Rabbi  Solomon  Schinbler,  of  Bos- 
ton, has  made  a  German  translation 
of  Mr.  Bellamy's  *  Looking  Backward,' 
and  Houghton,  Mifilin  &;  Ca  have 
just  published  it.  The  fifty-cent  edi- 
tion (EngUsh)  seUs  from  a  thousand 
to  fifteen  hundred  copies  weekly. 
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Casper's  Directory  of  the  Ameri- 
can Book,  News  and  Stationary 
Trade. — This  anxiously  looked  -  for 
bibliographical-trade  publication  has 
at  last  reached  us  from  the  hands  of 
the  publisher.  It  gives  great  pleasure 
in  announcing  the  completion  of  such 
a  comprehensive  work,  a  grand  ad- 
jimct  to  the  trade,  in  this  age  of  book- 
producing  upon  an  endless  variety  of 
subjects  and  phases  thereof.  It  has 
now  become  impracticable,  even  in 
large  cities,  for  the  bookseller  to  at- 
tempt to  carry  a  tithe  of  the  works 
published  on  the  more  important  sub- 
jects, that  may  be  classed  standard 
works,  on  which  they  treat.  Casper's 
Directory  places,  as  it  were,  a  perfect 
book  store  in  the  hands  of  every 
dealer  (and  especially  placing  the 
dealer  in  small  places  on  an  equal 
footing  with  large  cities)  by  inform- 
ing him  just  where  to  find  what  his 


customer  wants,  in  the  shortest  poss- 
ible time,  and  then  by  postal  or  letter 
go  to  the  shelf  of  the  publisher,  and 
furnish  his  customer  without  tiresome 
delay,  which  often  deters  further  pur- 
chases. This  alone  is  worth  twice 
the  price  of  the  work,  but  there  are 
so  many  other  important  disiderata 
useful  to  the  trade,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  enumerate,  and  it  is  far 
better  for  us  to  advise  our  readers  to 
send  for  complete  prospectus  of  the 
Directory;  and,  although  he  will  be 
pleased  to  mail  on  application,  we 
would  that  our  readers  would  comple- 
ment, with  a  two-cent  stamp,  cover- 
ing cost  of  mailing,  the  tireless  auth- 
or, who  has  embraced  not  less  than 
40,000  addresses  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  work,  covering  1434  pages. 
Address  orders  for  prospectus  to 
C.  N.  Caspar, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


•:o: 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


We  hear  that  Mr.  Browning  has  a 
new  volume  of  poems  in  his  desk. 
We  hope  it  will  be  issued  as  the  sev- 
enteenth of  the  new  "complete  "  edi- 
tion of  his  Poetical  Works,  of  which 
only  sixteen  voltunes  were  at  first 
announced. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  will  publish 
shortly  ^  The  Letters  and  Literary  Re- 
mains of  Edward  Fitzgerald,'  the 
translator  of  Omar  Eiiayyam,  and 
Mend  of  Tennyson  and  Carlyle.  The 
book  will  be  in  thtee  volumes,  and 
has  been  edited  by  Mr.  W.  Aldis 
Wright 

Mr.  W.  G.  BoswelltStgne's  edition 
of  the  'Shakspere  Holinshed '  has  gone 
to  press.  The  New  Shakspere  Socie- 
ty and  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  will  pub- 
lish it  together.  It  wiU  probably  be 
in  two  parts  or  volumes  of  400  pages 
each,  and  will  be  issued  in  large  paper 
as  well  as  small. 


Mr.  F.  6.  Ellis  has  made  such  pro- 
gress with  his  Shelley  Concordance — 
having  finished  lately  the  trouble- 
some word  "one"  in  it— that  he  hopes 
to  get  it  into  pres?  next  year,  and 
have  it  out  in  1892  for  the  Shelley 
centenary,  the  poet  having  been  bom 
on  Saturday,  August  4, 1792. 

Dr.  R  von  Fleischhacker  has  un- 
dertaken to  edit  for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society  the  unique  Ashmole 
MS.  of  the  translation  of  Lanfranc's 

*  Cyrurgerie,'  of  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century. 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  of  Mr.  Gcorge 
Meredith's  writings  has  been  long 
asked  for  by  the  increasing  circle  of* 
his  admirers,  and  therefore  we  are 
glad  to  announce  the  appearance  of 
one  by  Mr.  J.  Lane.  It  will  be  at- 
tached  to  a  volume  of   essays   on 

*  George  Meredith,  Novelist  and  Poet,' 
by  Mr.  Le  Gallienna 
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Mr.  Frank  Murray,  of  Derby— 
who  is  devoting  himself  to  the  publi- 
cation of  those  limited  editions  which 
bibUophUes  love — proposes  to  bring 
out  a  reprint  of  the  English  transla- 
tion of  Manuel's  ^Captain  Castagnette/ 
made  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  in  1866, 
with  Gustavo  Dora's  designa  The 
book  win  be  issued  in  royal  quarto, 
with  the  illustrations  on  India  paper, 
and  in  a  special  binding.  Only  two 
himdred  copies  are  to  be  printed, 
each  numbered  and  signed. 

The  Cambridge  University  Press 
has  now  nearly  ready  for  publication 
the  anxiously  -  expected  volume  of 
*The  Collected  Papers  of  Henry 
Bradshaw,*  the  late  university  libra- 
rian, including  his  memoranda  and 
communications  read  before  the 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society.  The 
work  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  F.  J.  H. 
Jenkinson,  fellow  of  Trinity ;  and  it 
will  be  illustrated  with  upwards  of 
ten  facsimiles. 

Vbuvb  Moquet,  of  Pordeux,  has 
published  an  exact  reprint  of  the  or- 
iginal (Leipsic,  1788)  edition  of  Cas- 


anova's 'Histoire  de  ma  fuite  des 
prisons  de  la  R^publique  de  Venice 
qu'  on  appelle  les  Plombs,'  with  a  no- 
tice and  bibliographical  essay.  The 
volume  is  a  demy 'octavo,  printed  on 
papier  de  Hollande  and  illustrated 
with  two  portraits  on  steel  and  ten 
other  engravings.  The  edition  is 
limited  to  330  ordinary  copies  and  20 
on  Whatman  paper. 

The  AtheruBum  says:  An  exhaustive 
life  of  Adam  Smith  is  at  length  in 
preperation,  and  noiay  be  expected 
shortly  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  John  Rae. 

The  Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett  is  putting 
finishing  touches  to  *  The  True  Story 
of  the  CathoUc  Hierarchy  deposed  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,'  a  work  of  research 
in  which  he  had  at  first  the  assistance 
of  the  late  Rev.  T.  F.  Knox,  of  the 
London  Oratory.  Messrs.  Bums  & 
Gates  will  be  the  publishers.  Besides 
using  papers  in  the  Record  Office, 
Privy  Council  registers,  and  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  authors 
have  had  access  to  a  nimiber  of  un- 
published letters  in  the  possession  of 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbiny. 


•:o: 


GENERAL    NOTES. 


The  first  EngUsh  edition  of  Prof. 
Bryce's  *  American  Commonwealth' 
— one  of  2,500  copies — ^is  nearly  ex- 
hausted. In  this  country  it  is  said 
that  10,000  copies  of  the  work  have 
been  sold.  Mr.  Bryce  has  lately  re- 
vised it,  and  the  new  edition  will  ap- 
pear in  September. 

Mr.  George  W.  Childs's  'Recollec- 
tions ' — ^parts  of  which  have  appeared 
in  Zdppincotfs  Magazine — will  soon  be 
published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Lady  Dufferin  is  going  to  publish 
part  of  the  journal  she  kept  in  India 
while  her  husband  was  Governor- 
General  She  will  call  her  book  '  Our 
Vice-Regal  Life  in  India.' 


Dr  Nansen*s  book  on  his  journey 
in  Greenland  is  nearly  ready  for  pub- 
Ucation  in  London.  As  soon  as  it  ap- 
pears he  proposes  to  start  out  on  a 
longer  and  more  difficult  expedition. 

Of  Prof.  Hardy's  '  Passe  Rose '  Mr. 
Wm.  Sharp  says  in  the  course  of  a 
highly  laudatory  review,  in  the  Lon- 
don Academy,  "In  a  word  *  Passe 
Rose '  is  at  once  a  delightful — I  might 
truthfully  add,  a  fascinating — story 
and  a  work  of  art."  And — "Passe 
Rose  herself  is  a  genuine  creation 
Anglo-Saxon  fiction  is  the  richer  for 
this  gracious  and  beautiful  fiower  of 
a  barbaric  age."  We  say  "Ditto  to 
Mr.  Burke." ' 


1888. 
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Thb  ^oeport  Journal  (Hedeler,  Leip- 
sic)  commences  in  its  eighteenth  num- 
ber a  list  of  libraries  containing  more 
than  fifty  thousand  volumes. 

What  is  proleptically  called  a 
"  complete  "  bibUography  of  the  works 
of  Mr.  Ruskin  has  been  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Wise,  hon.  secre- 
tary of  the  Shelley  Society,  whose 
name  is  a  guarantee  for  conscientious 
accuracy.  He  will  arrange  the  sub- 
ject-matter under  four  headings:  (1) 
the  works  of  Mr.  Buskin  in  chrono- 
logical order,  with  special  sections  on 
*  Modem  Painters '  and  *  The  Stones  of 
Venice';  (2)  first  appearance  of  sepa- 
rate pieces,  in  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, &C.;  (3)  reprints  and  selections, 
including  the  American  piracies ;  (4) 
Ruskiniana,  under  which  will  be 
comprised  bibliography  and  criticism, 
and  published  portraits.  The  work 
will  be  printed  on  the  finest  Dutch 
hand-made  paper,  and  will  be  limited 
to  a  subscriber's  edition  of  only  260 
copies.  It  is  proposed  to  issue  it  in 
about  eight  periodical  parts  of  32 
pages  each.  Intending  subscribers 
should  address  themselves  to  Mr.  J.  P. 
Smart,  jiuL,  6  Mount  -  view  -  road, 
Crouch  Hill,  London,  N. 

"  Mr.  B.  F.  Stbvbns,  the  well  known 
American  bookseller  in  London,  is 
rapidly  pushing  forward  his  great 
project  of  reproducing  in  facsimile 
the  MSS.  in  European  archives  relat- 
ing to  America,"  says  the  London 
World.  "These  exist  to  a  large  ex- 
tent in  most  countries  on  '  this  side,' 
but  especially  in  England,  France, 
Holland,  and  Spain.  Access  to  them 
has  been  cordially  granted  to  Mr. 
Stevens ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  consid- 
ering the  large  increase  of  the  love  of 
of  historical  research  among  cultivat- 
ed Americans  in  recent  years,  that  a 
scheme  which  will  to  some  extent 
obviate  the  necessity  of  personal  in- 
vestigation on   the   spot   has   been 


eagerly  taken  up  by  men  of  letters  in 
the  United  States." 

Mr.  Franz  Thimm,  the  weQ  known 
author,  Shaksperian  scholar,  and 
foreign  publisher,  of  London,  died  last 
month  at  the  age  oi  69.  Mr.  Franz 
Thimm  went  to  England  in  1839,  and 
after  a  few  years  established  himself 
as  a  foreign  bookseller  and  publisher. 
His  first  work  of  importance  was 
*The  Literature  of  Germany  from  itjs 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.' 
This  was  followed  by  ^  Shaksperiana 
from  1564  to  1871.*  His  labors  in 
completing  the  valuable  collections  of 
Shaksperiana  in  the  British  Museum, 
Birmingham  Free  Libraries,  the 
Shakspere  Memorial  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  and  the  Boston  Library,  have 
received  the  grateful  thanks  of  the 
committees  of  those  institutions. 

Thb  author  of  ^Micah  Clarke,'  the 
historical  novel,  is  an  English  physi- 
cian who  is  only  thirty  yeaxs  old.  and 
who  has  been  a  writer  of  magazine 
stories  for  ten  years  past  Dr.  A.  C. 
Doyle  is  a  tall,  athletic  young  man, 
who  not  only  attends  to  a  good  prac- 
tice and  writes  novels,  but  is  a  far 
mous  cricketer.  He  has,  moreover, 
seen  service  on  the  West  African 
coast  and  has  roughed  it  in  a  whaler. 
He  is  a  nephew  of  Bichard  Doyle,  the 
"Punch"  artist  and  illustrator  of 
•  The  Newcomes.' 

The  frontispiece  of  the  August 
Scribner's  is  a  portrait  of  Lord  Tenny- 
son, engraved  by  Ejniell  from  a  recent 
photograph.  Attention  is  thus  called 
to  the  Laureate's  eightieth  birthday. 
The  same  niunber  contains  a  short 
essay  by  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  on 
Tennyson's  earliest  poems  published 
with  his  brother ;  and  the  *  end  paper,' 
by  Prof.  T.  R  Lounsbury,  of  Yale, 
discusses  the  poet's  attitude  toward 
life  in  youth  and  old  age,  under  the 
title  of  *  The  Two  Locksley  Halls.' 
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Mr.  John  C.  Nettlbship's  scarce 
little  volume  of  ^Essays  on  Robert 
Browning's  Poetry/  first  published  in 
1868,  is  about  to  be  republished  under 
the  title  of  'Robert  Browning:  Essays 
and  Thoughts.'  The  book  will  con- 
tain a  quantity  of  new  matter. 

Mr.  U.  a.  Warner,  of  C.  D.  Whitall 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  left  that 
firm  and  gone  into  co-partnership 
with  C.  D.  Raymer,  the  "old  book" 
dealer,  of  the  same  city. 

Zola  is  said  to  be  the  best  paid 
novelist  in  France;  Mra  Humphry 
Ward  has  just  been  offered  $5,000  for 
a  story  of  30,000  words,  and  John 
Strange  Winter  refused  an  offer  of 
$2,600  for  her  next  novelette. 


FOR  MAM  AND  BEAST. 

While  commenting  on  the  innu- 
merable comforts  and  pleasures  be- 
stowed upon  humanity  by  the  inven- 
tions of  the  past  ten  years,  we  ob- 
served by  a  statement  in  one  of  our 
exchanges,  that  this  advanced  state 
of  affairs  had  not  alone  dealt  with  the 
human  race,  but  had  reached  rational 
and  speedy  methods  of  cure  for  the 
sudden  and  dangerous  diseases  to 
which  horses  and  cattle  are  subject 
Palmer  Bros.,  City  Livery,  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  in  a  Press  letter,  write:  "We 
have  used  Humphreys'  Veterinary 
Specific  for  twelve  years,  and  find  no 
cause  for  regret,  and  we  cheerfuUy 
recommend  them  to  all  our  friends.— 
N.  Y.  City  Forest  <*  Stream. 


-:0:- 


BOOK    AUCTIONS. 


At  the  sale  of  M.  Techener's  library 
at  the  Hotel  Drouot  in  May  last  the 
following  prices  were  obtained.  Mis- 
sale  Ecclesiae  Parusiensis,  sm.  folio, 
$900.  Suite  of  26  aquarelles,  on  vel- 
lum, for  Jules  Jacquemart's  History 
of  Porcelain,  $2,200.  Joanis  Joviani 
Pontani  Opera,  arms  of  Francis  L, 
$802.  Joanis  Joviani  Pontani  Opera, 
1518,  Grolier's  copy  with  his  name 
and  device,  $1,000.  CEuvres  de 
Maistre  Fran9oi8  Villon,  1532,  bound 
by  Joly,  $360.  Rymes  de  gentille  et 
vertueuse  dame  D.  Pemette  de  Quil- 
let, $750.  CEuvres  de  Louise  Lab6, 
first  edition  in  the  original  fifteenth 
century  binding,  $626.  II  Decamerone, 
London,  1757-1761,  $1,400.  CEuvres 
diverses  de  Fontenelle,  large  paper, 
1728,  $1,220.  The  200  volumes  brought 
$32,116. 

The  following  prices  have  been  re- 
cently obtained  at  auction  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby:—Ains  worth's  *Quy  Fawkes,' 
8  vols,  cloth,  1841,  $53.75.  Mrs.  Brown 
ing's  *  Prometheus  Bound '  and  Miscel- 
laneous Essays,  cloth,  1833,  presenta- 


tion copy  from  K  M.  Barrett  to 
Wordsworth,  with  the  latter's  auto- 
graph, $80.  Mrs.  Seymour's  'Account 
of  the  Origin  of  the  Pickwick  Papers,' 
showing  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Dickens' 
version,  $320.  Calef  s  '  More  Wonders 
of  the  Invisible  World,'  4to,  1700,  un 
cut  copy,  $265.  Cotton  Mather's  Won- 
ders of  the  Invisible  World,  4to,  un- 
cut, 1693,  $102.50.  Jesse's  Historical 
Works,  24  vols,  cloth,  $155.  Laborde's 
'Chansons,'  4  vols,  in  2,  morocco,  extra, 
1773,  a  very  tine  copy,  $495.  Moli^re's 
*Le  Misanthrope,' 1667,  $130.  Chaun- 
cey 's  '  Hertfordshire,'  1700,  $75.  Dug- 
dale's  *  Monasticon,'  8  vols.,  1846,  $106. 
Meyer's  'British  Birds,*  4  vols,  folio, 
titles  in  manuscript,  $99.75.  Salisbury 
Primer,  Paris,  1533,  $300.  Tennyson's 
Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical,  original  bds., 
1830,  $65.  Tennyson's  Dedication  of 
his  Poems  to  the  Queen,  in  his  own 
manuscript,  $150.  Tennyson's  auto- 
graph manuscript  of  *  The  Daisy,'  4  J 
pp.  8vo,  $122.50.  Tennyson's  auto- 
graph manuscript  of  stanzas  to  Bev. 
F.  D,  Maurice,  2  pp.,  $115.    Tenny- 
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son's  autograph  manuscript  of  *  The 
Brook,'  $266.  "^Tennyson's  autograph 
manuscript  of  part^of  his  celebrated 
poem  *  Maud,'  comprising  9  chapters, 
and  in  many  cases  complete  verses 
which  were  never  published,  $566. 
The  prices .  obtained  by  Tennyson's 
manuscripts  do  not  appear  excessive, 
but  in  some  of  the  cases  they  amount- 
^  to  mere  transcripts — the  author 
having  made  four  and^ometimes  five 
copies  before  finally  deciding  on  the 
printing.  One^hundred  ^and  sixteen 
autograph  letters  of  Dante  Qabriel 
Bossetti  to  Hall  Caine,  $360.  Biu*ns's 
Poems,  Kilmarnock,  1786,  title  in 
f€U»imile,  $230.  Curtis's  Botanical 
Magazine,  complete  set  to  1882,  88 
vols.,  $460. 

WZKKTFJ*  &    BBRNHEIH,    AUCTIONEBRS, 
NO.  134  MAIN  ST.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Sept  2.  First  Large^Fall  Combina- 
tion Sale  of  Old  and  New  Books  at 
auction.  Gatdhguea  mailed  free  upon 
application. 


Ezel[iel&BernleiiD, 

AUCTIONEERS, 

—  For  the  Sale  of  — 

BOOKS 

Exclusively  on  Commission. 
Salesrooms    No.    134    Main    Street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Only  establishmeDt  of  the  kind  In  the  West. 

Regular  Weekly  Auction  Sales  by  Catalogue. 

Libraries,  small  ooUections  and  consignments 
from  dealers  intelligently  Catalogued. 

We  do  not  buy  or  sell  any  Books  on  our  own 
account,  and  have  no  interest  in  any  Bookstore. 

Parties  desiring  to  sell  Books  should  consult  us 
before  making  arrangements  elsewhere. 

We  have  a  large  established  trade  for  Fine  Art 
Works  and  Expensive  Publications. 

LIBEBA.L  Cash  Advancss  made  upon  be- 
CBiPT  OF  Consignments. 

N.  B.  Entries  for  our  First  Fall  Sales 
must  be  made  on  or  before  August  15th. 

^"Catalogues  mailed  free  upon  application  to 

EZEEM.  &  BEBNHEIM  Anctioiieers, 

No.  1S4  Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.S.  A. 


AUCTIONEERS, 

JVo.  13  May  ward  Place,  -  Boston,  Ma^8. 

Special  facilities  for  the  arrangement  and  sale  by  Auction  of  Booltat  Autographs, 
Coins,  Engravings,  Furniture,  andjpther  Personal  Property. 

Co7i8ignment8  atid  correspondence  solicited^ 

GatalogiMi  mailed  on  applieatioii«  and  pnrohassi  made  for  Ubrariaxu  and  bookbayen  free  of  otarvo. 

«  ..11  .  .  1  _^^.^— — ^ 

line  Hrt  anb  Xi&rain?  property?,  Catalogueb,  Hrrandcb, 

EXHIBITED  AMD  SOLD.  LIBRARIES  A  SPECIALTY. 

THOMAS  do^a;^;ling, 

WA8HINOTON\J>.  C. 

General   Auctioneer.  Sells  Everything, 

Legal  and  Govenunent  Sales  and  Sales  at  I^vate  Residences, 

Motels  dbe.,  a  SpeeialUy. 

Jiegular  Sales  of  JFumittwe,  Morses,  Carriages,  dbc,  every  Saturday. 

SAI.ESROOMS,   No.  UOO  and  U02  PENN'A  Avenue,  Cor.  Uth  Street. 


M.  B.  LA.TIMER,   Auctioneer. 
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ABOUT    40,000    VOLUMES    ALWAYS    ON    HAND. 


TOSZfcT    BISTTiT 


TOISOl^TTO,    0-fi-iT.A.ID-fi-, 


ETiTi, 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 


Second-Hand  and  Bare  Books.  Large  Stock  of  Americana,  Old  Unglish 
Literature,  Out-ot-the-way  ^ooks,  etc.,  on  sale  Frequent  conaignnients 
from  our  London  establishment.    Catalogues  gratis  and  post  free. 

BOOKSELLERS'    CATALOGUES   WANTED. 
Your  address  inserted  at  Twenty  Cents  per  line,  monthly. 

Please  deflignate  the  kind  of  Cataloffues  or  Special  line  of  Books  Interested  in,  with  your  name. 

BookselleFB  and  Pabllshers  will  please  K\ve  Uiis  department  careful  attentioD. 

Stockton  Hough,  M.  O.,  TTuiversity  Club,  New  York.        Medical  and  Bibliography. 

Cosmopolitan,  Book  Co.,  16  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Cyrus  K.  Remington,  No.  11  Bast  Seneca  St,  Buffalo,  N.  T.    Miscellaneous,  and  of  Niagara  Falls. 

Win  H.  Lyons,  Newport,  Ky.  Specialty,  Chkss. 

Wm.  P.  Kenny,  304>^  Hanover  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Miscellaneous. 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

AM  CataloguM  received  wiU  he  eni0red  in  thU  lift  with  oddreM  of  )lrm  itsttfna  them.   For  amm 

aOdWanal  notite  deelred  10  eetita  per  line  VfiU  be  oAorged. 


Altwood  J.  S.,  &  Co.,  Plymouth,  England. 

Baer,  Joseph  &  Cu.,  Frankfort,  Germany. 
Baker,  Edward.  Birmingham,  England. 
Brown's  C.  J»  Shet&eld,  England. 
Batsford,  B.  T..  London,  England. 
Bnker,  T.  London,  England. 
Bruno,  Geoiges,  Paris,  France. 
Bull  A  Auvache,  London,  England. 
Belln,  Th.,  Paris,  France. 
Bull  &  Auvache,  London,  Eng. 
BumpuflL  E.,  London,  EnglancT 
Brown,  Thomas,  &  Co.,  London,  England. 
Bonaventure.  R  F.,  New  York,  N.  YT 
Brown,  A.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Brown,  W.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Buchanon,  J.,  London,  England. 

Clay.  W.  F.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Clark,  A.  S.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Crouee,  F.  M.,  Indianapolib,  Ind. 
Collins,  W.  P.,  London,  England. 
Crou^,  F.  M.,  Tndianopolis,  ind. 
Clegg,  James,  Rochdale,  England. 

Davie,  W.  O.  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
-V'elaroque,  Henri,  Paris,  France. 
Dickinson,  R.,  London,  JSngland. 
Downing,  w.,  Birmingham,  England. 
Dulan,  &  Co.,  London,  England. 

Edwards,  Francis,  London,  England. 

Francis,  David,  G.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Fontaine,  A.  Jaris,  France. 
Foulard,  A'.,  Paris,  France, 

Grant,  John,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Gilbert,  H.  M..  Southampton,  England. 
George's,  W.  Sons,  Bristol,  England. 
Gilhofer  &  Ranschburgh,  Vienna,  Austria. 
Gray,  Henry,  London,  England. 

Harvey,  Francis,  London,  England. 
Hoepli,  Ulrico,  Milan,  Italy. 
Higham,  Charles,  London,  England. 
Hartley,  Aaigh,  H.,  London,  England. 
Harvey  .Francis,  London,  England. 
Herbert,  C,  London,  England. 
Howell,  E.,  Liverpool,  England. 
Hutt,  William,  London,  Enganld. 

Iredala,  A.,  Torquay,  England. 


Jarroid  A  Sons,  London,  England. 
Jarvis,  J.  W.  A  Son,  London,  England. 
Johnston,  George  P.,  Edinburgh,.  Scotland. 

Kinsman,  John,  Plymouth,  England. 
King,  Chas.,  Torquay,  England. 

Lowdermiik  A  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Lowe,  C,  Birmingham,  England. 
Luyster,  A.  L.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Madachlan  A  Stewart,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Miller's  Old  Book  Store,  Chicago,  111. 
Miles,  J.,  Leeds,  England. 
Mathews,  Elk  In,  London,  England. 
Milne,  A.  &  R.,  Aberdeen,  Sor4iand. 
Morgand,  Damascene,  Paris,  France^ 
Marvell.  T.,  London,  England. 
Mayer  A  MQUer,  Berlin,  Germany. 
Mathlas  A  Co.,  Paris,  France. 
Murray,  F.,  Derby,  England. 

Nield,  Ashton,  Bristol,  England. 

Palmer,  Clement  Sadler,  London,  England. 
Pickering  A  Chatto,  London,  England. 
Parsons,  Edwin,  London,  England. 
Pearson  A  Co.,  London.  England. 
Potter,  W.,  Liverpool,  England. 

Randolph,  J.  W.  A  English.  Richmond,  Ya. 
Reader,  A.,  London,  England. 
Roche,  James,  London,  England. 
Ridler,  W.,  London,  England. 

Salkeld,  J.,  London,  England. 
Sotheran  A  Co.,  Manchester,  England. 
Stibbs,  £.  W.  Ijondon,  England. 
Stevens,  Henry  A  Son,  London,  England. 
Sutton,  Albert,  Manchester,  England.   • 
Sotheran,  H.  A  Co.,  London,  England. 

Ticknor  A  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Toovey,  J.,  London,  England, 
Teal,  J.,  Halifax,  England. 
Thomson  Bros.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Thorp,  Thop.,  Reading,  England. 
Taylor,  Thomas  J.,  Taunton,  Mass. 
Terquem,  Em.,  Paris,  France. 

Wilson,  J.,  London,  England. 

Zabm,  S.  H.  &  Co.,  Lancaster,  Penn'a. 
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Euery  Bookseller  and  Librarian  should  have  the 

l)an^p  Xl0t0  of  (Tccbnlcal  Xitcrature- 

Reference  Cateloffne  of  Books  printed  In  Englleli  flrom 
k«'.  -.^^^^m  1880  to  1888  InclniilTe  \  to  vrhleli  la  added  a  neleet 

list  of  Books  printed  before  1880  and  still 
j'^'^^^^B  kept  on  Pnbllsbers'  or  Jobbers'  Ijlsis. 

... ^^^^^S^^K  COMPILED  BY 

^"^  iHI'JsBHi  HENRV  R  HAFERKORN  AND  PAUL  HEISE. 

PART  Is    Usefbl   Arts  In      PART  11,  now  In  prepara- 

Generalf  Products  and  Pro-  tlon^  i;rlll  contsln  s  Military 

cesses  used  In  RIanafacture  and  Naval  flclence,  Navlffa* 

^-^^^^ri.^   Tecbnolosy     and     Trades,  tlon,  Sblp,  Boat  and  ITacbt 

100    paces,     paper,    $1.00;  Bnlldlnff,  Rowing,  8al11nc, 
T  '-^?^aRgJH  ^  BUJHiBFi:  dotb,  $1.36  net.  etc.    Same  price  as  Part  I. 

Part  III:  Steam  and  Marine  Engineering,  Me-  for  instance,  Mlcroecopy.  Numlsmntlos.  Heraldry, 

ch8nic8,Ma  hlnery, Railroad  bulldlnflr, construction  Farmincr,  Trade  Unions,  Insurance  Societies,  etc. 

and  manairement.  Civil  Bngrineering',  Surveying  and  Bacb  partis  arranged  aecordlnv  to  antta* 

Meobanlca I   Drawlng.-Part   1 V :    Mines,    Mln « ng,  ors  In  alpbabetlcal  order,  wltb  a  subject  In- 

is;?i"&?2?an"ri^rn"g^  ^^^^rS7uie^l'^l  *- «» ^  "^^  •"'^^•^AV"i"  "T^/r/'S 

-Part  VI;  Architecture  and  Bulld1ig.Ai!chitectur.  containing  also  analytical  refert^nce  to 
al  Drawing,  Carpentry.  Joinery,  etc.— Part  VII:  parU  or  volumes  of  Important  works  like 
Reference  Works  and  Miscellaneous  Subjects,  as     Cydopasdlas,  Reference- works,  etc. 

Each  part  is  sold  separately. 

Key  furnished  to  Booksellers  and  Librarians  only  I    To  private  bookbuyers 

the  prices  are  $1.25  and  $1.50,  exclusive  Key. 

National  Publishing  &  Printing  Co.,  296  Third  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SOME  OBINION8  ON  THE  HANDY  LISTS  OF  TECHNICAL  LITERATURE. 

''Practical  old  Ur.  Jobason  intimated  that  tbe  man  who  knows  where  to  look  for  a  fact  is 

aloaost  as  well  off  a«  tbe  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  fact  itself The  work  Is  carried  nut  In  a 

careful,  thorough  and  systematic  manner  and  will  be  indlspeni*able  to  a  large  number  of  people  in  widely 
different  fields  of  endeavor."— f^oeninflr  WUeonain^  MOwaukee,  W>i. 

"This  work  will  be  of  great  value  to  booksellers  and  librarians  as  an  aid  to  find  books  in  every 

department  of  technical  literature.**— ilfotfonol  Publisher  and  PritiUr,  LouiaoiUe,  Ky, 

....  '*  Is  certainly  valuable  to  tbe  bookseller  aa  well  as  a  literary  worker,  for  on  no  subjects  is  it 

more  difficult  to  obtain  information  than  on  the  publications  relating  to  the  arts  and  industries We 

can  pronounce  the  first  volume  as  practical  and  time-saving."— Paper  and  Pren,  PhiUulelphia. 

**  It  means  Dollars  and  Cents  for  the  bookseller.  "—.1.  Klappctibach,  Chicago. 

"  Fully  up  to  expectation.'*— Grrgory.  Providence, 

**If  you  contipuo  as  successful  as  you  have  started  you  will  produtse  a  bonk  of  very  great  value 

to  everyone  at  all  interested  in  books...."— L«8«e  Fulgrove,  Librarian,  Helena,  Mont, 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE. 

Persons  desiring  to  purchase  books  offered  in  this  list,  should  first  write  to  seller,  or  telegraph  if 
Important,  to  secure  them  if  not  already  sold,  then  upon  a  favorable  answer  being  i^pcelved  the  money 
can  be  forwarded.       Advertising  in  this  department  Five  Cents  per  line,  exclusive  of  address. 


A.  BROWN,  15  Bristo  Place,  Edinbuboh. 

BenjaiDin  Franklin.  First  Book  Printed  by. 
Psalms  and  Uvmns.  By  I.  Watts.  12niti,  old 
cf.  Cnrious  AISS.  at  end.  B.  F.  and  U.  M., 
Philadelphia,  1720.  Offer. 

A.  F.  FAKNELL,  42  Court  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  y. 

Harper's  Wdekly.  vols.  1  to  25.  1857  to  1880.  25 
vols.,  hf.  mor.  Splendid  condition.  A  8p«*cially 
fine  set    Price  3125.00 

H.  K.  POSTER,  21  Seventh  St.,  Pittsburg. 

EncyclopiBdiss  at  greatly  redn*^  prices*. 
Encvdopsedla  Britaunica  (ninth  ed.)  Scrlbner's 

edition  in  various  styles  of  bindings.    24  vol- 

umf  6,  complete. 
Appleton's  New  American  Cyclopedia. 
All  in  good  condition.    Correspondence  invited. 


fl.  P.  N.  GAMMEL,  Austin.  Texas. 

Memoirs  of  P.  P.  Bliss,  by  Wittle.  New.  Cost 
$2.50.  40  cents 

Rose  E.  Cleveland's  book  on  (leor^e  Eliot's  Poet- 
ry and  Other  Studies.  New.  Cost  S^-.W.  75  cents 

Bench  and  Bar  of  Texas,  by  Lynch.  Mew.  Cost 
$10.00.  $1.25 

Gazetteer  of  Michigan,  by  Blois.    1888.  $1.00 

Above  books  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 

GOLDTHWAITK,  42  Exchange  Alley, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Barb^-Marhols.  H.  de  la  La,  etc.  Paris,  1829. 
Chart  New,  hf.  Bdg.  Beautiful  copy.  Lar^e 
margins.  $4.00 

Brasseur  de  Bourbiouig  -  Mixique  et  Amerique 
Centmle,  etc  Paris,  1857-8.  Facsimile  of  chart 
1521.    4  vols.,  8vo,  new  hf.  mor.  $15.00 

{Continued  on.paife  147. 
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GOOD  BOOKS  AT  LOW  PRICES, 


FOR    SALE    AT 


H.  GREGORY'S    133  &  137  KstlDMtlir  Street,    PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


1.  BowEN's  Picture  of  Boston,  to  which  \s  prefix- 
ed the  Annals  of  Boston.  Map  »nd  fine  illu8tra- 
tions.    16mo,  cf.    Boston,  1868.  9L60 

13.  Francis  (John  W.).  Old  New  York.  Poi^ 
trait.    8yu,  cl.    New  York,  1860.  $1.00 

S.  Connecticut.  The  History  of.  By  G.  H. 
HoUister.  Portraits.  2  vols.,  8vo,  full  roan. 
(Pa^es  some  water  stained)*    Uartfoiid,  1860. 

94.00 

4.  Geneaix>6t  of  the  Bralnerd  Family.  By 
David  D.  Field,  D.D.  Portraits.  8vo,  cl.  New 
York,  1867.  S9.60 

6w  GsNEALoeT  of  the  Deeoendents  of  Thomas 
AngelL  who  settled  in  Providence  1686.  By 
Avery  F.  Angell.  8vo,  d.,  pp.  200.  ProvldenG«L 
1872.  94.00 

<S.  Gensaloot.  Genealogical  Notes,  containing 
the  Pedieree  of  ^the  Thomas  Family,  of  Mary- 
land, and  of  the  following  connected  families: 
Snowden— Buckley— Lawrenoe->Chew-£llicott 
— H  opkins  —  Johnson  —  Fairfax  —  Tyson  and 
others.  By  Lawrence  Buckley  Thomas.  The 
two  parts  in  one  vol.,  quarto,  paper,  uncut  edges. 
Illustrated  by  Views,  Coat  of  Arms,  Facsimfles. 
&C.   Baltimore,  1877-8.  96.00 

7.  Abnold  (8.  G.).  History  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations.  2  vols., 
8vo,  cl.  (Fine  clean  copy  of  a  very  scarce  book) . 
New  York,  1860  60.  916.00 

5.  Walton  A  Cotton's  Complete  Angler.  Edited 
by  John  Major.  6  full- page  etchings  and  2  por- 
traits, in  two  states,  Japan  and  Holland  paper 
proofs  and  74  wood  engraving,  proofs  on  India 
paper.  Thick  8vo,  cl.  (new)  gilt  tup,  uncut 
edges.    London  (Nimmo  &  Bain),  1888.    $16.00 

D.  Socibte  d'Aquarellistes  Francais.  Guv- 
rage  d'  Art  public  avec  le  concours  artistiaue  de 
tout  ies  Soci^taires.  Text  par  les  principaux 
Critiques  d*  Art.  A  sumptuous  publication, 
printed  on  heavy  vellum  paper,  and  illustrated 
with  120  superb  photogravures  by  the  Goupil 
process,  printed  in  various  colors,  together  with 
several  hundred  designs  in  the  texts  from  pen 
and  ink  sicetches.  8  parts  folio,  in  portfolios,  as 
published.  Paris,  1883.  (This  set  cost  former 
owner  $140.00).  $50.00 

10.  PoE  (Edgar  A.).  The  Raven  and  other  poems. 
12mo.  N.  v.,  1846.  The  very  scarce  First  Edi- 
tion, together  with  *  Time  Works  Wonders,'  by 
Douglas  Jerrold.  Boston,  1846.  The  two  in  one 
vol.,  12mo,  hf.  shp.  $8.60 

IL  PoE  (liklgar  A.).  Works  of,  with  in troiiuction 
by  Lowell,  Willis.  Ac.  Vol.  1,  Talen;  Vol.  2, 
Poetry  and  Miscellanies;  Vol  8,  The  Literati. 
8  vols.  12iuo,  cl.    N.  Y.,  1850.  $6.00 

12.  Wood  (Wm.  B.).  Personal  Recollections  of 
Stage.    Portrait    12mo,cl.    Phila.,1865.    $L00 

IS.  Maretzek  (Max).  Crotchets  and  Quavers; 
or  revelations  of  an  Opera  Manager  in  America. 
12mo,  cl.    N.  Y.,  1866.  $1.00 

14.  CiBBER  (CoUey).  An  Apology  for  the  Life 
of  CoUey  Cibber,  written  by  himself.  New  ed. 
with  Notes  by  Bellchambers.  1  vol.,  8vo,  cl., 
uncut    London,  1822.  $3.50 

15.  Plays,  Histories  and  Novels  written  by 
the  late  ingenious  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn.  With  life 
and  memoirs.  6  vols.,  8vo,  uncut,  antique  boards, 


large  paper  copy.  Portrait  and  plates.  London, 
M.DCC.XXXV;    (Reprinted  1*1).  $25.00 

16.  Bazlitt  (W.  C).  Hand-book  to  the  Popu- 
lar, Poetical  and  Dramatical  Literature  of  Great 
Britain,  from  the  Invention  of  Printing  to  the 
Restoration.  Royal  8vo,  hf.  rox.,  uncut  ed^es. 
London,  1867.  $6.75 

17.  Gell  a  Gandt.  Pompeiana,  the  Topog- 
raphy. Edifices,  &c,  of  Pompeii.  Fine  uncut 
copy,  large  8vo,  cl.    London,  18S2.  $6.00 

18.  Rice  (James).  History  of  the  British  Turf, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  da  v.  Por- 
traits. 2  vols.,  8vo,  d.,  uncut  Xond.,  1871).  $4.50 

10.  American  Fauna,  History  of.  By  Joseph 
B.  Holder,  and  a  General  Natural  History  of  v  e 
World,  bv  Richardson,  Dallas,  Cobbold.  Baird 
and  White.  8  vols.,  quarto,  cl..  uncut,  fully 
illustrated,  many  of  the  plates  being  colored. 
N.  Y.  (London).  $12.00 

20.  Rhode  Island  Colonial  Records  from 
1686  to  1792.  10  vols.,  in  new  hf .  mor.  binding; 
large  paper  copy ;  fine  set    Providence,  1856-66. 

$26.00 

2L  North  West  Coast  of  America.  Bein? 
results  of  recent  Ethnological  Researches  from 
the  collections  of  the  Royal  Mpseuro  at  Berlin. 
From  the  (Jerman.  13  plates,  5  of  which  are 
finely  colored.    Folio,  hf.  mor.  (pub.  at  $20.00). 

$8.50 

22.  Stone  Sculptures  of  Copan  and  Qutri- 
GUA.  By  Heinrech  Meye.  Text  by  Dr.  Jules 
Schmidt  V/ich  20  plates,  folio,  hf.  mor.  (i»ub. 
at  $20.00).  $8.50 

28.  Macaulay  (Tho«».  B.).  History  of  England. 
Loncmans  Large  Type,  8vo  ed.  5  vols.,  cl. 
London,  1840.  $8.50 

24.  Sterne  (Laurence)  Works  of.  Edited  by 
Jas.  P.  Browne.  4  vols.,  8vo,  hf.  rox.  London. 
1873.  $10.50 

26.  Meriyalb  (Chailes).  History  of  the  Romans. 
Longmans.  large  t^pe,  8vo  ea.  7  vols.,  cl.  nncot. 
London,  1862.  $25.00 

26.  Freeman  (Ed.  A.).  The  Reign  of  William 
Rufus  and  the  Accession  of  Henry  L  2  vols., 
Uiick  8vo,  d.,  uncut    Oxford,  1882.  $3.50 

27.  Longfellow  (H.  W.).  The  Divine  Comedv 
of  Dante  Alighieri.  8  vols.,  roy.  8vo,  d..  dlt 
top.    Fine  copy.    Boston,  1867.  $12.no 

28.  Shakspere.  Edition  de  Luxe.  Edited  by 
Staunton,  with  800  illustrations  by  Gilbert.  15 
vols.,  imp.  8vo.  boards,  uncut  (new  copy).  TiOn- 
don,  1881  (published  at  $150.00).  $45.00 

29.  Fielding  (Henry)  Works  of.  Edited  by 
Brow  IIP.  10  vols.,  8vo,  iif.  rox.,  gilt  top.  Lon- 
don, 1871-2.  $35.00 

80.  Freeman  (Ed.  A.).  History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  of  England.  6  vols.,  8vo,  cl.;  new 
copy  (pub.  at  $20.00).  N.Y.(Macmillan).    $8.50 

81.  Gesta  Romanorum,  or  Entertaining  Moral 
Stories  invented  by  the  monks.  2  vols.,  thick 
8vo,  hf.  crushed  levant,  gilt  top,  large  paner 
copy.    N.  Y.,  1872.  $9.00 

82.  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. Edited  by  Thos.  Bowdler.  5  vols..  8vo. 
full  cf.,  extra,    London,  1826.  $ia50 
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Charlevoix  (Le  P.)*-  f1.  de  8t  Domineue.  Paris, 
1781.  2  vols..  4to.  Haj)s  and  engravmgs.  Per- 
fect copy.    New,  hf.  cr.  $10.00 

^avaneie  (M.  F.  de).  KelatloDA  qaatre  vojrages 
Colombop,  1480  and  15C4.  Letters,  Pieces  Ined- 
Ues  Htc.  Paris,  1828.  3  vols,.  8vo,  new  hf.  mor. 
2  mape,  2  portrait^  and  facsimiles.  $10.00 

Bestrepo  (J.  M.).  H.  de  la  Revniucion  de  Colum- 
bia. Paris,  1827.  10  vols,  in  5.  12mo,  new  hf. 
B.  Large  margins  and  atlas.  (Very  scarce  In 
this  order).  $15.00 

Confederate.  Tunn^rd.  Third  Reglmnnt  La. 
Infantry  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  1M66.  12mo.  cL 
Portraits  (scaroe).  $10.00 

Net  prices.  Direct  Importation  of  French  and 
Spanish  Books. 

MBS.  E.  K.  JOHNSON,  Madisoit,  Madison 
CousTTT,  Ala. 

McKenney's  History  of  North  American  Indians 
with  120  Portntits.  S  volf*..  In  good  condition. 
Published  in  1887.    Cost  $120  per  volume. 

A.  K.  PALMER,  Box  111,  Newton,  Mass. 

Harper's  Magazine.  Any  number  ever  Issued. 

'Scribner's  Monthly.    

Atlantic      — 

Century  

8t  Nlpholas 


_  OB  to  scarcity.   Send  list  of  numbers 

wanted,  for  figures. 

THE  BOOK  ANTIQUARY,  Easton,  Pa. 

What  am  1  offered  for  splendid,  full  calf.  188 
vols.,  copy  of  Delphine  Classics.  London,  1821. 
A.  J.  Valpy,  A.  M.? 


THE 

BOOKMART  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Have  Pabllalied  flapplemeiita  eontelnlnc 
Prte«a  to  (be  rolloi^ns  valnmMe  Anctlon 
Sales,  prliiclpally  Americana  t 

Cable,  U.  M.,    Htde  Park,  Mass.    Parts  1 

AND  2.  S1.25 

Cooke,  Joseph  J.,  PRovroENCE,  R  I.    Parts 

1,  a,  AND  8.  S2.00 

Farntm,  Alex.,  Providence,  R.  I.    75  cents 

Guild,  Hon.  C.  H.,  East  Somervillk,  Mass. 

Parts  1  and  9.  31.60 

Hale,  Hon.  Chas.  and  Nathan,  Boston,  and 

Jayne,  J.  P.,  New  York.  60  cents 

James,  Col.  Edward  C,  Oodensburg,  N.  T. 

60  cents 
Maurice,  Hon.  Jambs,  Maspbth,  Loni}  Is- 
land, M.  Y.  60  cents 
Murphy,  Henry  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  31.00 
O'CoNOR,  Charlks,  New  York,  N.  Y.  60 cents 
Stevens,  Henry,  London,  Eno.  60  cents 
Hawkins,  Rush  C,  New  York,  N.  Y.  60  cents 

Sent  on  receipt  of  prtoe,  and  mailed  flat  with 
stiff  oard-board  to  prevent  Injury  In  the  mails. 
Address 

BOOKMART  PUBLISHING  CO., 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


From  the 
OPPICB  OP  PORBIQN  MAILS,    Post  Office  Departnnent,  Washington,  D,  C. 

TRANS-ATLANTIC    MAILS. 

Ci«osiira  or  thx  Mails  or  Buropvan  Stvajcbbs.  (Steamers  depart  about  8  hours  later.) 

From    IfBW  YORK.  From    NBW   YORK. 

A170TJ8T.  WrmAXXSL    DSSmTATIOir.    OIiOBZNO.        At70U8T.   STBAICXB     DX8TZVATZOK. 


1  Coi«nMBiA Hamburg 5.S0A.  m. 

BomBDAM Rotterdam  . .    6.80  A.  M. 


"Wcd.gl  City  or  Rome...  Queenntown.    Noon. 


•  •  •  •  • 


3  La  BouBGOONcHaTre.. 

Umbbia Queenstown. 

FuLDA Bremen 

AWCHORIA OIa»gow 


0.00  A.  M. 
0.80  A.  M. 
6.30  A.  X. 

e.ao  A.  M. 


Tbn.StS  Amsterdam Amsterdam..    Nook. 

ArousTA  Vtcto.  .  H  am  bury....  12.80  p.  m. 


Sat* 


Tne.    6  Arizona QueeDstown.  10.00  a.  m. 


7  CiTTOrPABIB. 

AliLKB 

NOOBDUkND 


..Queenstowa. 

..Brpmen 

...Antwerp 


10.80  A.  M. 
10.80  A.  M. 
10.80  A.  M. 


Tlia.    8  Bdam Amsterdam..    Noon. 


10  LaBrbtagnb.. 
Sbbyia 

BliBB 

fubnbssia 

Thingvalla  . 


.Havre 

.  Queenstown. 

..Bremen 

.Olasffow 

..Cbrlstlanla... 


]. 80  a.m. 
11.80  A.  M. 
n.80A.  M. 
11.80  a.m. 

2.00  P.  M. 


24  La  Normahdib.. Havre 1.80  a.  m. 

AURAN  [A Queenstown.  1L80  A.  M. 

Bms Bremen 11.80  a.  m. 

CiRCASSiA Olasfrow 2.00  p.  m. 

HBKTJk. Cbrlstlania  . .    2.00  p.  m. 

Tne.  27  Alaska QuetfnBtown.  2.40  p.  m. 

WedsSS  >VB8TB~RNLAND....  Antwerp 8.(K)  a.  m. 

Oebmanic Queenstown.  8.80  A,  m. 

Travb Brempn 8.80  a.m. 

Tlaa. 29  Vekndam Kotterdaro....  478(1  a.  m. 


Sat*    81  La  Oascoonb Havre 4.80  a.  m. 

Umbrla Queenstown.  6.00  a.  m. 

FuLDA^ Bremen 6.30  a.  m. 

Ethiopia Olas^w 6.80  a.  m. 


Tiie.  13  Wisconsin Queenstown.    8.80  a.m. 


\ired.l4  CBiiTic 

Pennland. 

BiDER 


.  Queenstown. 

.Antwerp 

.Bremen. 


4.80  A.  M. 
4.80  A.  M. 
6.80  A.  M. 


Sat. 


•  1 6  H  AMMONIA Hamburg.. ..    A.00  a.  m. 

Obdam Rnrferdam...    6.00  a.  m. 


17  La  CHAMPAaNB...Havre 

Wbrra Bremen 

Dbtonia Glasffow 

BTBURfA  Queenstown. 


•••  ••»■ 


•21  Saalb. Bremen 

CiTT  or  N.ToRK.  Queenstown. 
Belgenland Antwerp 


0.00  A.  M. 
fl.30  A.  M. 

tf.ao  A.  M. 

'i.OOA.  M. 

10.80  a  M. 
10.00  a.m. 
10.80  A.  M. 


From    BOSTON. 

8  SCYTBi A Queenstown.  11.00  a.m. 

10  Pavonta  Queenstown.    6.00  a.  m. 

1 7  Samaria Queenstown.  11.80  a.  m. 

24  Catalonia Queenstxiwn.    6.80  a.  m. 

81  Cepbau)nia Queenstown.   9.80  a.m. 

From  PHIIiADBIiPHIA. 

•  7  Nbdrrland Antwerp 4.06  a.  m. 

14  Ohio Queensttiwn.  10.00  a.  m. 

BALTinOBB. 


•  14  Mbunghbn Bremen Noon. 

28  Hermann .....Bremen.........    Noon. 
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R.    W.    DOUGLAS    &    CO.. 

The  largest  dealers  in  British  America  in  Old,  Rare,  Curious  and  Standard 

Books.    Americana  a  Speciality. 

Send  fur  anythiDR  that  yoa  want  and  the  prokMtbility  is  that  we  can  supply  It  either  from  our  own 
stock  or  from  elsewhere.    We  keep  constantly  on  hand  about  75,000  volumes  of  superior  bootcs. 

Send  for  CaUiUHPie.      R.  W.  DOUCLAS  8t  CO..  250  &  262  Yonffe  St..  Toronto.  Can. 

_■ ._        _  _■■___  ■■  ■■^■M  —  -  ^ 

Books  adoertioed  that  you  will  bbIU 
Addmo  tke  adoortioer  ttattng  the  odttion,  oondition,  price  and  postago. 

BmhoeriberofkreeUneB  and  addroBB  wUhofwt  eJiarde,  addUional,  6eU.  om 


AMERICAN  MAGAZINE  EXCHANGE,  JP.  O. 

Box  258,   SCHOHA.BIE,    N.    Y. 

Early  and  late  numbers  of  llarper*s,  Century,  8t 
Nicholas,  North  American  Review,  etc. 

BOOKMART  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Pittsbubg, 
Poems,  by  William  Winter.    Boston,  1855. 

HERBERT  BOWEN,  80  Gbiswold  St., 
Detboit,  Mich. 

Laws  of  Michlnin.    1806, 1816, 1830,  1821-S. 
Books  printed  in  Michigan  before  1880. 

WILLIAM  J.  CAMPBELL,  740  Sansom  St., 
Philadelphia  Pa. 

Beaumont's  Physiolof^y  of  Digestion. 
BowsicJc  on  Natural  Cause  of  Death. 

COSMOPOLITAN  BOOK  CO.,  10  Rush  St., 
Chicago,  III. 

Franco-Prussian  War.    Cassell's  ed.    Cheap. 
Any  Curiositates  Facfetie. 

RICHARD  O'FLYNN,  Wobcestbb,  Mass. 

Irving  Offerlnes.     1851. 
Genealogy  of  the  Warren  Family. 

H.  K.  FOSTER,  601  Penk  Buildiwg, 
Pitt8bub»4,  Pa. 

Audubon's  Quadrupeds  of  North  America.  State 
condition  and  price. 

GOLDTHWAITE,  P.  O.  Box  1330.  New 
Obleanb,  La. 

Canina— Atlas,  for,  L'Architettura  Antica  De- 
scricta  e  Dimostrata  col  Monumenti,  etc. 
Roma,  1843. 

CHARLES  HIGHMAN,  27a  Fabbingdon  St., 
E.  C,  London,  England. 

American  National  Preacher.    Vols.  18,  14,  17, 

18,  22  to  3L 
Duplicates  of  vols.  26,  29  and  30. 

W.  H.  KINGSBURY,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Tales  of  the  Wilderness. 

Life  of  Megmer. 

Arundel  Motto. 

Fiji,  by  Williams. 

Somoa,  by  Turner. 

Ancient  Marriage,  by  McClellen. 


W.  P.  KENNY,  804>^  Hanoyeb  St., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Orbis  Miraculum;  or,  the  Temple  of  Solomoiu 
By  Samuel  Lee.    London,  M.D.CLIX. 

A.  L.  LUYSTER,  98  Nassau  St.,  New  yobk. 

Racinet's  Polychomatic  Ornament 
Audubon's  Omitholofricai  Biog.    Vol.  4. 
New  York  Minor.    VoL  a 

F.  C.  M.,  Cabe  of  Bookmabt,  Pittsbdbo,  Pa. 

Early  numbers  of  Scribner's  Century,  Harp^s 

and  Forest  and  Stream. 
American  Angler.    Any  vols,  or  numbers. 
Turf,  Field,  Farm,  and  Sporting  Periodicals:  and 

books  on  same  subjects. 

N.  C.  PRICKITT,  Rayenswood,  W.  Va. 

Virginia  and  West  Virginia  Law  (text)  Books 
and  Reports. 

J.  FRANCIS  RUGGLES,  Bbon6EN,  Mich. 

Ignoramus,  by  Ruggle. 

Dubois  Graphical  Statics.    1st  or  2d  ed. 

Green's  F.  T.  Magazine,  Jan.,  Feb.,  Apr.,  May,  '88. 

THE  W.  F.  ADAMS  CO.,  Spbingfield,  BCas 

Works  on  Gymnastics,  Calisthenics,  Health,  An- 
thropometry, <&c. 

Addresses  Second-hand  Booksellers  (regardless 
size  of  stock). 

C.  L.  TRAVER,  Tbenton,  N.  J. 

Byron's  Works.    Vol.  15.    Murray  ed.,  cloth. 
Motlev's  Netherlands.    Vol.  8,  black  cloth. 
Winfield's  Land  titles  in  Hudson  Co.,  N.  J. 

MISS  ANNA  L.  WARD,  Watebbuby,  Conn. 

Books  and  Pamphlets  relating  to  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador. 

JOHN  WATSON,  Habtfobd,  Conn. 

The  Emerald.  Published  in  New  York  in  1868^. 
The  whole  or  any  part,  bound  or  unbound. 


MORMONISM.  Wanted  Books,  Pamobletn,  Newa- 
papers  and  CuttloffS,  relstinv  to  the  Mormons 
(Latter-Day  Saints)  for  whioh  good  prloes  will  be 
paid  by  B.  &  J.  B.  YOUNG  ft  CO., 

CoopBR  Union,  New  Yobk 
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JUST    OUT: 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Old  and 
Bare  Portraits  and  Historical  Prints 
Relating  to  AMERICA, 

OratlB  and  po8t  free  on  applicatUyii, 


Out-of-the-way  Books. 

Write  for  our  new  oataloarue.  all  f rrah  DurohaseB, 
coDtalDlnir  Amerioaoa  (including'  rare  and  curious 
items  relating*  to  the  Bevolatlon),  scarce  English 
Literature,  Kare  items  of  great  interest  to  the 
Dickens,  Thackera« ,  and  Bowlandeon  Collector, 
Vo>  ages  and  Travels,  Oaello  Literature.  Books  on 
Africa,  Australia,  Napoleon  T.,  Scotland,  etc..  Anti- 
quarian Works,  etc.,  etc.;  gratis  and  poet  free  on 
application. 


ENGRAVING-DEALEB     AND      BOOKSELLER,    J,  H.  &  A.  ASH  WORTH. 


4>  7  Rue  Richer,  Paris,  (France). 

aieyanber  a.  Crawford, 

DEALEB  IN 

OLD    BOOKS, 

1006    OLIVE    STREET, 


JOSEPH    SILK. 

147  6TH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK, 

Dealer  in  Old  Books  of  every  Description. 

One  hundred  thousand  back  numbers  of  all  the 
leading  Magazines  in  stock  and  supplied  at  low 
prices. 

All  communications  by  mail  answered  promptly. 

CBMBTB  yjTAUXKD  FH09PHITE,  is  extract- 
ed from  the  Brain  of  the  Ox  and  from  the  embryo 
of  the  wheat  and  oat  It  is  not  a  laboratory  Phos- 
phate but  a  Vital  Phosphite. 

It  gives  bright  new  life  and  health  to  the  brain 
and  nerves  and  aids  wonderfully  in  the  bodily  and 
mental  development  of  children. 

Nervous  prostration,  diminished  vitality,  sleep- 
lessness, inability  to  sludy  or  remember,  is  but 
BSAUr  HUHOBS,  in  some  cases  even  BRAUT 
STABTATIOH. 

It  has  been  used  and  recommended  by  Bishop 
Potter,  Bishop  Stevens,  Bishop  Robertson,  Pres. 
Mark  Hopkins,  Pres.  Hitchcock,  Prof.  Willard 
Parker,  Bismarck,  Gladstone  and  thousands  of 
the  best  brain  workers. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  56  W.  26TH  ST.,  N.  Y. 
For  sale  by  Druggists  or  by  mail  f  1. 


VJCK 


»•  »\ 


FLORAL  GUIDE. 
1889--Ploiider  Seed  Catalogue  of  America. 

Complete  list  of  VMreUbles,  Flowers,  Bulbs  and  SmaU 
FirqJti,  with  descriptions  and  prices.  Htw  Ihaps,  Hsw 
Tfp;  sMmUlsJj  rsTlMd  aad  Improrsd.  Contains  moro 
▼ulttlcB  than  any  other  caulopne  printed.  8  elegant 
coloTBd  plates.  8zl0>^  Inches,  and  a  frontispiece.  Everr 
parson  who  owns  a  foot  of  land  or  cnltiratcs  a  plant 
•bonld  h^e  a  oodt.  price  of  Vick's  Flobal  OuiifS. 
oovtainlnjT  s  certiflcateffood  for  15  cento  worth  of  Seeds. 
ealytf  oats.     JAMK  VIOK  8KED8MAN, 

JCochesteri  N.  T* 


49  Lands  Lane,  Leeds,  England. 

FRANCIS  EDWARDS, 

BOOK8BLLEB, 

88  SUcli  St*«  narylebonef  I«oiidoii«  IV. 


The  following  Catalofroes  just  issued  can  be 
sent  gratis: 

Books  relating  to  India,  Australasia,  etc.  96  pp. 

Topographical  and  Heraldic  Literature.   64  pp. 


JOSEPH  MCDONOUGH, 

IE  OLOE  600E  HAN, 

744  Broadway  &  2  Asior  Place, 
NEW  YORK  CITY, 

And  30  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y., 

DKAIiBB  in 

AMERICAN    GENEALOGY,    HISTORY. 
AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Catalogue  No.  60,  Americana,,   Mailed  frte. 

SbcIIe,  flDlnerals  an^  yoeella. 

Also  SEEDS  and    PLANIS. 


C.  R.  ORCUTT,  IPubllsher, 

THE  WEST  AMEKICAN    SCIENTIST, 

San  Diego,  Callforiila. 

JOHN  PIERCE, 

78  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Old  English  Poetry;  Old  English  Litera- 
ture; Out-of-the-way  Books;  Modern  Po^ 
etry;  First  Editions;  Autographs. 
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P  O  R  F'  T  O  W 

SECOND-HAND  BOOK 

CATALOGUES 


DAVID  G.  FRANCIS, 

17  Aator  PIko*.  New  York, 

DEALER  IN 

tDa[uabe  <^I&  anb  "Rew  1Boo\\s. 


E.  &J.  B.  YOUNG  &  CO., 

Publishers  and  Importers, 
OMp«r  UnioB,  Tonrth  An.,      •      NIW  TOKC 

Book  Cotteown  will  Bnd  In  tbCM  catalogues  Dianr 
cbolce  books  a[  low  prloM.  We  liave  xpeclal 
(■duties  for  ImportliiB  Irom  tbeae  Hits.  Corre- 
tpondenoe  snltcllod 

MAGAZINES  &  REVIEWS. 

Several  thousaod  dlffi>mit  binds  o(  periodicals 
kept  on  hand  aod  for  sale  at  low  rates.  A  specialty 
made  of  suppl^liiK  BaeL  Numbers,  Volumes,  aud 
Sets.  The  .argestassortmiiiitof  Its  kind  In  the  world. 
!4ubsorlptloiis  taken  upon  tbe  most  favorable  terms 
for  any  penudloaUeltber  Amerieaoor  Porelvn. 
The  jUsierlean  ac  Worttga  IHaciuElne  Depah 
41  Der  Street.  New  Tork. 

AMERICANA! 

Henry  Stevens  &  Son, 
&IERIGAN&A]mQnARIAHBO0ESELLEB8. 

win  Fend  their  Citalofruea  of  Books  and  Pamph- 
lets relating  to  Atnerloa.  gratis  and  post  free  on 
application.    Prloes  strlEily  moderate. 

tl6    8T.     MARTIN'S    LANE, 
Ij02T3301T,    -^D  .   O.,    -Ei-^Tr»T.*-KTn 

HUMPHREYS' 


NEW   AND    EXTENSIVE    PREMISES 


SB.  SUKFESETS'  SOOS 
Cloth  &  Cold  Binding 


JAHE8  ROCHE  of  1  Bouthampton  Bow.  London, 
England,  bega  to  Inform  bis  customers  be  bas  now 
opened  bis  new  and  oom  m odious  prem Ilea,  Hn  New 
Oiford  Street  (Next  to  Hudie's  Librairi  London. 
All  fortboomlnB  CataloKues  will  be  Issued  from  tbIS 
addieas,  and  all  Orders  and  Communloatlon  ahould 
now  be  addrnsted 

3amc8  Kocbc,  IBooftgcller. 

38    New   Oxford  St,  LoniJon,   EriBland. 

U.MAGGS,  BOOKSELLER, 

ise  Churoh  street,  Paddlnston. 

LONDON,    -    E NOLAN D. 

ti  psffe  Catalogue  Issued  bl-montblr,  sent  free 

Amerloa.  Arcbeeoloay,  Anttquarlan,  Curious, 
Ihwna.  Barly  Printed.  Hne  Art«,  Oeneai«7.  Hor- 
aldrv.  Natural  History.  Pint  Editions  of  bleemed 
Autburs,  and  [lluptrated  litandard  Works. 


RARE»"CHOICE  BOOKS 

AUTOGRAPHS. 


being  or  eitraordlDary  tvr't;.  First  etlltton. 
Ancient  and  Modem  Autbors,  the  majority  In 
Hne  binding!,  by  the  most  eminent  EoKlUh  and 
French  Bltiders. 

3.  peatson  &  Co., 

46  PALL  MALL,     ■     LONDON,  ENG. 

JAMES  RIMEIJ.&  SON, 

BOOK  AND  FRfSTSELLBBSt  ■ 

ei  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON,  EMO. 

Fine  ART  and   lUustreted  BOOKS 
a  Speaialty. 

Cataloguea  ol  loeent  purcbaaea  sent  tree. 

THE  BOOK  FIEND. 

OMdlum  for  the  puicbas^  sals 

exchange  of  new  and  old 

bn^s.   SendlBoeDtstbrSmoBttaB 
■nbsortptlon     No  me  oopHS.  ^ 

US  Ith  Ave.  S.iStnneapfJh,  Una! 
Jf*<HloiHkU  PtMtoatlfn. 
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I  IQRARV  IKinPY  We  hare  Just  issued 
LI  Dnnn  l  I  ll  UuAi  ^  ^ew  and  Improv- 
ed edition  of  Blbb*»  Library  Index,  the  most  ooo- 
venient  aid  for  olasslfyintr  the  contents  of  a  library, 
published.  If  you  have  only  60  or  60,000  volumes 
you  need  the  Index.  Sent,  postpaid,  for  $1.50. 
Raymer'a  •*  Old  Book  Store,"  248  4th  ATe. 
8.«  IHlnneapolla,  Jlllnn« 

Jersey  City  Book  Exchange, 
b.  scarboro, 

Jeraey  City,  N.  J. 

Books  bouirht,  sold  and  exchanged.  Back  num- 
bers of  the  leadinflT  magazines  at  reasonable  prices. 

Parties  In  want  of  back  numbers  of  magazines 
will  do  well  to  send  us  their  list  of  wants. 

,  A.  K.  W^ILLIAMS, 

258  7th  Btmt,  H.  W.      •     WASHDrOTOH,  B*  0* 

PROFRIBTOa. 

Deals  largely  in  Government  Documents,  etc. 
BOOKS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 

BOOK-BUfDIVG  XXATLT  DOHB. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


A.  L.   LUT8TBM, 

IMPORTER    or 

LONDON    BOOKS, 

OLD  AJ\rD  JfEW. 

A  ITBW  CATAIXX>US  J17BT  OT7T.    SBND  rOR  IT. 

08  NASSAU  9Tm  NBUT  YORK. 
10  BILVBR  8T.«  liONDON,  ENGLAND. 

■ 1 —  -  _     

C.    L.   TRAVER, 

Trenton^  N.  J. 

NEW    AND   OLD    BOOKS. 

New  Jersey  History  and   Geoloey. 


BOOK  AND  FURNITURE  EXCHANGE. 

BOOKS.    OLD   AND    RARE, 

BKIiZOB  AND  0UXI08XTXX8. 

School  Books,  Mvsioal  lutrnmonti,  Tools  A  Outlery* 

1227  88d  St..  and  8.  E.  Cor.  8th  and  K  Sts.,  N.  W. 
N.  716  K  St..  N.  W..     Washington,  D.  C. 


BANGS  &  CO.      Ed.  E.  Levi, 


7W  and  741  Broadway.  New  TorM. 

Herular  Auction  Sales  of  Libraries,  Books.  Coins, 
Autographs  and  Library  Property  generally. 

CotaloffiMS  malted  upnn  appUealion. 

G02>TGX<^l<rM'  h'  N  '±'B  SOXiXCXa'ZID. 

C.    J.    PRICE. 

AGENT  FOR  ENGLISH  PUBLISHEKS, 

1004  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

Imports  to  order  from 

ENGLAND.   FRANCE    AND   GERMANY. 

FOHBIGN  OATAIANSIJBfl 

Of  New  and  Old  Books.    Sent  to  any  address. 
laF*  Particular  attention  paid  to  orders  for  Bare 

and  Curious  Books. 
Book-buyers  desiring'  to  collect  books  on  Special 
Subjects,  or  In  search  of  Rare  and  Curious  Works, 
are  Inyited  to  correspond  with  the  advertiser,  whose 
iong  experience  in  the  business  and  connections 
abroad  give  him  unusual  facilities  for  the  exeoutioii 
of  such  orders. 

New  CatcUogue  of  Choice  Booke  jtitt  iuued. 

WL  f>.  XowbermilH  &  Co., 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Second>band 

Standard,  Choice,  and  Rare!  Books. 

Old  and  Neir  liaw^  Books  a  Specialty. 

14S4  F  8t,  Ooreoraa  Building.  Waihington,  D.  (k 

U.  S.  Oovemment  PublieatUm»  a  SpeeiaUy. 


DBALBR  nr 


NEW  AND  OLD  BOOKS, 

900  LiBEBTY  St.,  PITTSBURG,  Pa. 


<3orrespondonee  tirouk  Uie  Trade  Solicited 
In  Beferenee  to  tlie  Sale  or  Bxeliaiige  of 
Neiv  Booka  In  qaantltten. 

20,000 

VOLUMES  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


UNITED  STATES 

(Bovernment  puNicatione* 

A  MONTHLr  CATALOOUB. 
BYC  JOHN"   H.    KtOKOOX, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Fifth  year  of  issue.    Subscription,  $5.00  per  an- 
num.   Sinffle  numbers,  60  cenls. 
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THE  BIBLIOMANIACS  BRIDE. 

The  women  folk  are  like  to  lx)ok»— 

Meet  pleasing  to  tbe  eye, 
Whereon  if  anybody  looks 

Ue  feels  disposed  to  bay. 

I  hear  that  many  are  for  sale— 

Those  that  record  no  dates 
And  sach  editions  as  regale 

The  view  with  colored  plates. 

Of  every  quality  and  grade 

And  size  they  may  be  found— 
•Quite  often  beautifully  made, 

As  often  poorly  bound. 

Now,  as  for  me,  had  I  my  choice, 

i'd  choose  no  folio  tall. 
But  some  octavo  to  rejoice 

Hy  sight  and  heart  withal. 

As  plump  and  pudgy  as  a  snipe— 

Weil  worth  her  weight  in  gold, 
Of  honest,  clean,  conspicuous  type. 

And  Just  tbe  size  to  hold  I 

With  such  a  volume  for  my  wife 

How  should  I  keep  and  con ; 
How  like  a  dream  should  speed  my  life 

Unto  its  colophon  I 

Her  frontispiece  ahonld  be  more  fair 

Than  any  colored  plate; 
Blooming  with  health,  she  would  not  care 

To  extra-iilustrate. 

And  in  her  pages  there  should  be 

A  wealth  ^f  prose  and  verse. 
With  now  and  then  a  jeu  d'esprit— 

But  nothing  ever  worse  I 

Prose  for  me  when  I  wished  for  prose, 

Verse,  when  to  verse  inclined- 
Forever  bringing  sweet  repose 
To  body,  heart,  and  mind. 

Oh,  I  should  bind  this  priceless  prize 
In  bindings  full  and  fine, 


And  keep  her  where  no  human  eyes 
Should  see  her  charms,  but  mine  I 

With  such  a  ftilr  unique  as  this 

What  happiness  abounds  I 
Who— who  could  paint  my  raptunms  bliss. 
My  joy  unknown  to  Lowndes  I 

EuGENB  Field. 


•••i 


BEEANQERS^'MA  VOGATIONr 

Misery  is  my  lot. 

Poverty  and  pain— > 
111  was  1  begot,  - 

111  must  I  remain  I 
Yet  the  wretched  days 

One  sweet  comfort  brings— 
When  Gk>d,  whispering  says: 

**Sing,  O  singer,  sing!" 

Cliarlots  rumble  by, 

Splashing  me  with  mud- 
Insolence  see  I 

Fawn  to  royal  blood ; 
Solace  have  I  then 

From  each  galling  sting, 
In  that  voice  again— 

"Sing,  O  singer,  sing!" 

Cowardly  at  heart, 

I  am  forced  to  play 
A  degraded  part 
'  For  its  paltry  pay; 
Freedom  is  a  prize 

For  no  starving  thing- 
Yet  that  small  voice  cries: 

"Sing,  O  shiger,  shigl" 

I  wwi  young,  but  now. 

When  I  am  old  and  gray, 
Love— I  know  not  how 

Or  why- hath  sped  away; 
3tili,  in  winter  days 

As  in  hours  of  spring— 
StiVi  a  whisper  says: 

"Sing,  O  singer,  sing  I" 
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Ah,  too  well  I  know 

Song's  my  only  friend— 
Patiently  I'll  go 

Singing  to  the  end. 
Comrades,  to  your  wine  I 

Let  your  glasses  ring— 
Lo,  that  voice  divine 

Whispers:  ''Sing,  oh,  sing  I" 

EUOSIOE  FiBLP. 


•«•• 


«0»' 


LITERARY  008S1P. 

Major-Gteneral  Sir  George  Tufto 
was  anxious,  or  one.  of  his  compan- 
ions in  arms  was  anxious,  to  hang 
all  literary  fellows.  The  public  seem 
to  be  less  hard-hearted ;  and,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  number  of  new 
books  about  literary  fellows,  are  ex- 
tremely concerned  to  know  all  about 
their  manner  of  Ufa  People  are  even 
kind  enough  to  publish  the  budget — 
a  purely  fanciful  financial  statement 
—of  the  Uterary  person,  and  to  as- 
sure the  world  that  his  income  is  a 
thing  to  marvel  on.  Why  this  curi- 
osity should  be  so  prevalent,  when 
nobody  care8^,what  an  undertaker,  a 
barrister,  a  dentist,  or  a  plumber 
makes,  philosophers  may  explain. 
Perhaps  the  world  never  gets  over  its 
wonder  that|books  should  be  paid  for 
at  all.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Hargreaves 
in  a  book  of  gossip  called  '  Literary 
Workers'  (Longmans)  traces  the 
person  of  letters  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  treating  him  rather  as  if  he 
were  some  rare  unknown  species  of 
animal,  like  the  Jskunk  in  the  anec- 
dota  Mr.  Hargreaves  suggests  that 
the  creature  might  even  be  bred,  if 
proper  inducements  were  offered  to 
parents.  The2descendants  of  Confu- 
cius are  still  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion in  China— why  not  free  from 
taxation  the  families  of  literary 
men,  that  is  of  great  literary 
men?  But  is  it  probable  that 
young  men  will  seek  intellectual 
brides,  who  are  Ukely  to  become 
mothers  of  poets?    At  present  this  is 


almost  the  last  thing  that  a  wooer 
calculates  upon.  Moreover,  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  know  before  mar- 
riage whether  the  gods  have  really 
made  a  young  lady  poetical  They 
are  almost  all  fond  of  Mrs.  Hemans 
before  they  are  engaged,  and  while 
they  are  engaged  they  are  partial,  no- 
body knows  why,  to  Omar  Khay- 
yam. Nothing  is  more  curious  than 
the  passion  for  Omar  which  prevails 
among  the  fair  in  the  most  interest- 
ing and  attractive  period  of  their 
Kves.  Any  lover  might  proudly  cal- 
culate on  perpetual  immunity  from 
taxation  if  he  is  to  be  blessed  with  a 
family,  for  the  children  of  the  Muse 
who  will  be  worthy  of  their  orig^,  will 
all  be  poets.  But  after  marriage  do 
ladies  ever  read  poetry  ?  They  write 
it,  now  and  then,  like  Mrs.  Timmins, 
whose  fragment  on  her  babe  is  well- 
known.  They  seldom  or  never  read 
it,  however,  and  the  number  of  poets 
is  not  being  increased  to  any  alarm- 
ing extent  Indeed,  when  the  older 
generation  passes  away,  we  shall  ap- 
parently have  to  struggle  on  without 
any  poet  at  all  Mr.  Hargreaves  an- 
ticipates that  if  evolution  be  a  true 
theory,  we  must  inevitably  develop 
much  more  potent  geniuses  than  the 
world  has  yet  beheld.  But  Nature  is 
decidedly  in  no  hurry.  Parents  will 
readily  console  themselves,  for  the 
inmiunity  from  taxation  for  the  fam- 
ilies of  poets  is  but  a  dream,  while  a 
genius  is  often,  as  Mr.  Carlyle's 
mother  said,  "  gey  ill  to  live  wi" 

However,  children  continue  to  be 
bom,  and  Mr.  Hargreaves  gives  a  few 
easy  rules  for  ascertaining  whether 
or  not  they  will  come  to  literary  re- 
nown. The  parents  of  Euripides,  be- 
fore the  birth  of  the  boy,  asked  the 
Delphic  oracle  how  he  would  turn 
out  Apollo  replied  that  he  '^  would 
wear  the  victor's  crown,"  and  the  de- 
lighted father  put  him  into  hard 
training  for  athletics  from  the  earli- 
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est  possible  moment    He  expected 
victory  at  the  high  jump,  the  foot 
race,  putting  the  stone,  or  something 
of  that  sorb    This  was  really  a  comic 
situation.     One    fancies   poor  little 
Euripides    minding    his    book    and 
creeping    into     comers    to    scrawl 
verses   on    bits   of    potsherd  (writ- 
ing materials  being  scarce)  and  hang- 
ing  about  the    stage    door   of  the 
theatre  to  see   the  actors  in  their 
every  day  chitons,  while  his  father 
was  looking  for  him  to  rub  him  all 
over  with   oil  and  sand,  and  make 
him  box  with  the  boys  next  door. 
Poets  usually   hate  being  knocked 
about    Shelley's  one  fight  at  Eton 
was  an  inglorious  performance,  for 
after  scoring  in  the  first  round,  and 
reciting  hexameters,  he  was  defeated 
and  ran  away.    Eeats,  to  be  siu'e, 
was  fond  of  fisticuffs,  but  not  Cole- 
ridge, nor  Cowper,  probably,  Scott, 
being  lame,  offered  to  fight  if  he  and 
his     opponent    were     strapped    to 
boards,  and  set  up  at  a  hitting  dis- 
tance, a  very    chivalrous   proposal 
But  we  may  be  sure  that  Euripides 
disliked  being  hit  on  the  nose,  and 
thrown  heavy  falls.    Thus  his  mis- 
guided father  kept  training  him  for 
quite  the  wrong  sort  of  match,  and 
often  must  have  been  sadly  disap- 
pointed when  his  novice  threw  up  the 
s])onge,  and  sneaked  ba^k  to  his  pa- 
pyrus.   There  is  no  knowing  what 
child  will  turn  out  a  genius.    A  boy 
who  is  always  reading  may  prove 
bookish,  but  he  will  have  hard  times 
with  his  imcles  and  aunts,  his  broth- 
ers  and  cousins.    ''When   the  pa- 
rent," says  Mr.  Hargreaves,  ''  bound- 
ing suddenly  into  the  boy's   chamber 
at  dead  of  night,  discovers  him  deep 
in  study  by  the  taper's  glimmering 
light,  he  may  safely  inquire  whether 
he  has  not  got  a  somewhat  uncom- 
mon kind  of  creature  on  his  hands." 
The  uncommon  kind  of  creature  is 
likely  enough  to  ''  get  it,"  pot  on  his 


hands,  but  on  any  safe  and  appropri- 
ate part  of  his  person.  However, 
though  the  father '*  Comes  like  any 
Turk,  And  bangs  him  most  severe- 
ly," a  bookish  boy  will  be  bookish 
still,  and  his  path  leads  straight  in 
the  direction  of  the  street  which  is 
called  "Grub."  While  he  was  at 
school  Victor  Hugo  was  almost  as 
prolific  as  in  later  life,  and  produced 
every  known  kind  of  "  copy,"  includ- 
ing the  usual  epic  on  the  Deluge. 
Perhaps  even  he  did  not  write  a 
whole  Qreek  play  (in  Greek),  as  a 
contemporary  did — a  contemporary, 
it  is  fair  to  say,  who  has  not  since  a- 
domed  the  staga  It  is  a  bad  *  sign 
when  a  boy  begins  to  start  amateur 
magazines,  as  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
did  The  boy  will  become  the  plague 
of  editors. 

The  troubles  of  soaring  genius  are 
dwelt  on  with  feeling  by  Mr.  Har- 
greaves. Scott  was  accused  of  plagi- 
ary when  he  was  about  twelve. 
Longfellow's  first  verses  in  a  country 
paper  were  pronounced  by  some  one, 
in  his  hearing,  to  be  very  tama 
ELans  Christian  Andersen,  in  boy- 
hood, was  whipped  for  writing  a  poem 
on  "The  Dying  Child.'  This  ought 
to  have  been  good  for  Hans ;  children 
are  far  too  fond  of  writing  about  the 
Dying  Child  Even  mothers,  with 
hearts  of  steel,  have  been  known  to 
bid  their  offspring  cease  versifying, 
because  they  will  never  come  to  any 
good  Happy  is  the  puerile  genius 
who  has  a  sensible  mother,  but  those 
ladies,  as  a  rule,  are  inclined  to  take 
the  genius  of  their  progeny  for 
granted  on  very  insufficient  evi- 
denca  The  reviews  usually  do  their 
very  best  for  young  genius,  and 
"purwail  on  him  to  stop,"  Byron 
would  have  stopped  if  he  had  listen- 
ed to  ITie  Edinburgh  HevietOy  and  al- 
most ev.ery  one  would  stop  if  he 
li9tened  to  Ihe  Quarterly.  Keats  did 
stop,  in  "  Hyperion,"  being  hard  hit 
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by   that  joumAL     Douglas  Jerrold 
oandidly  told  Thackeray  (according  to 
Mr.  Hargreaves)  that  *The  Virgin- 
iana*  was  the  worst  book  that  any- 
body ever  wrote.     Ths  Edinburgh  as- 
sured Wordsworth  that  *  The  White 
Doe   of   Rylstone'    was    the    very 
worst  poem  ever  published  in  quarto, 
which  was  saying  a  great  deal    M. 
Maxime  du  Camp  had  to  assure  Flau- 
bert, with  the  frankness  of  an  early 
friend,  that  his  'Temptation  of  St 
Antony'     was     rubbish.      Madame 
Flaubert,  the  author's  mother,  was 
listening  at  the  door,  we  regret  to 
say;  and  on  hearing  this  ingenuous 
verdict,  she  became  a  Uttle  disagree- 
able to    M.  Maxime  du  Camp.    In 
fact,   we  seldom  really  please  our 
triends  when  we  tell  them  frankly 
that  the  work  of  many  days  is  rub- 
bish.   Yet  it  often  is  rubbish,  and 
candor  is  the  first  virtue  of  friend- 
ship.   It  is  much  better   not  to  pub- 
lish (Flaubert  was   prevailed  on  not 
to  publish)  than  to  court  a  colossal 
failure.       Consequently,    to    avoid 
everything  unpleasant,  literary  per- 
sons are  advised  not  to  consult  their 
friends  at  all,  not  "to  sit  on  the  bank, 
and  take  tea  and  good  advice,"  as 
Keats  says,  but    to  jump  into  the 
water,  sink  or  swim.    The  practice 
of  reading  manuscript  works  aloud  is 
ahnost  extinct.    The  world  could  no 
longer  bear  it    M6rim6e  was  wont 
to  read  aloud  to  ladies,  but  he  knew 
that  they  liked   the  compliment  he 
paid  them  in  consulting  thenL    Mr. 
Buckle  used  to  read  aloud .  the  '  His- 
tory of   Civilization*  to  his  mother. 
There  are  no  limits  to  the  self-sacri- 
lice  of  mothers.    Their  tenderness  is 
only  exceeded  by  that  of  the  author 
for  his  works.    A  she-bear,  deprived 
of  her  whelps,  is  believed  to  be  irrit- 
able, but  she  is  mildness   itself  com- 
pared to  a  perfectly  impossible  au- 
thor,   whose  worthless    manuscript 
has  been  mislaid  by  an  editor. 


WHAT  THE  SOHHET  J& 

Fourteen  small  baleful  berrys  on  the  hem 
Of  Ciroe'8  mantle,  all  of  greenest  gold; 
Fourteen  of  lone  Calypeo's  tears  that  roU'd 

Into  the  sea,  for  pearls  to  come  of  them ; 

Fourteen  small  signs  of  omen  in  the  gem 
With  which  Medea  human  fate  foretold ; 
Fourteen  small  drops,  which  Fan^tus,  growing 
old. 

Graved  of  the  Fiend,  to  water  Life's  dry  stem. 

It  is  the  pure  white  diamond  Dante  brought 

To  Beatrice;  the  sapphire  Laura  wore 
When    Petrarch    cut    it    sparkling    out     of 

thought; 
The  ruby   Shakspere   hewed   from  his  heart's 
core; 
The     dark,     deep    emerald    that    Boesetti 
wrought 
For  his  own  soul,  to  wear  for  evermore. 

Eugene  LEK-HAMniTOsr. 


***it8C'  *** 


A  CURIOUS  PREFACE. 

In  November,  1658,  there  was  "  im- 
prynted  in  London  by  John  Eong- 
stonefor   Nicholas  Inglande,  dwell- 
inge  in  Poule's  Churchyfiurde,"  a  boo)c, 
now  extremely  scarce,  entitled  "  The 
Secretes  of  the  Beverende  Maister 
Alexis  of  Piemount,  containing  ex- 
cellente    remedies     against    divers 
diseases,   woundes,  and  other  acci- 
dents^ with  the  manner  to  make  dis- 
tillations,      parfumes,       confitures, 
diynges,  colours,  fusions,  and  melt- 
ynges.     A    worke   well    approved, 
verye  profytable  and  necessary  for 
every     man.      Translated    out    of 
Frenche  into  English  by  Wyllyam 
Warde." 

The  book  itself  is  quaint  and  curi- 
ous in  the  extreme,  affording  many 
an  instance  of  mediaeval  credulity 
and  medical  lore.  We,  however, 
only  propose  to  reproduce  the  "  ad- 
dress to  the  reader,"  as  giving  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  reasons  ever  re- 
corded for  the  pubUcation  of  a  wort 
"Don  Alexis"  thus  writes:  "They 
that  have  knowen  me  in  time  past, 

or  to  speake  plaine,  have  used  me 
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f amiUerly  all  my  lyf e  time,  can  pre- 
adventure  tel  how  GKxl,  by  His  great 
goodnes,  hath  made  me  to  be  borne 
of  a  noble  house  and  bloude  (accord- 
ing to  the  commune,  I  will  not  saye 
va3me,  persuasion  of  them,  that  stab- 
lish  nobilitie  more  in  the  merites  of 
another  man  than  in  our  own),  and 
that,  besides  this,  I  have  alwaies  had 
my  pleasures,  and  great  plentie  of 
richesse,  yea  farre  passenge  the 
smallnes  of  my  desertes,  I  will  yet 
saye  more  (not  to  boast  or  to  avaunce 
myself,  but  to  the  ende  to  reforme 
the  gentill  reader,  and  to  geve 
thankes  unto  Otod)  that  there  be 
many  which  knowe,  how  I  being 
given  even  from  my  first  youth  unto 
study,  have  gotten  not  only  the 
knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greke,  Cal- 
die,  and  Arabic  tonge,  and  also  of 
divers  other  nations  and  countrees. 
But  above  al  thinges  havinge  by  a 
natural  inclination,  taken  a  singular 
ideasure  in  Philosophy,  and  in  the 
secretes  of  nature,  have  wandered 
and  travailed  abroade  in  the  worlde 
the  space  of  zxvii  years,  to  the  in- 
tent to  acquainte  myself  with  all 
sortes  of  learned  and  discrete  men. 
By  the  which  diligence  and  curiositie 
I  have  learned  many  goodlie  secretes, 
not  alonely  of  men  of  great  knowl- 
edge and  profound  learning,  and 
noble  men,  but  also  of  poore  artificers, 
peysantes,  and  all  sortes  of  men. 
Moreover,  I  have  been  thre  times  in 
LfOvant,  and  sondry  times  have  trav- 
ailed almost  all  other  partes  of  the 
worlde,  without  resting  or  sojourn- 
ing at  any  time  in  one  place  above  v 
moneths.  Now,  this  my  study  and 
desire  of.  knowledge,  as  well  of  the 
universall  sciences,  as  of  particular 
secretes,  and  althoughe  it  was  given 
to  me  by  nature,  as  to  the  most  part 
of  men  (for  every  man  by  an  instincte 
o|  nature  desyreth  to  knowe  thinges), 
yet  have  I  alwayes  been  noseled  up 
by  1^  <>er^Ain  aml^ition  or  yainglorie 


to  knowe  that  which  another  should 
bee  ignorante  of ;  which  thynghath 
grafted  in  me,  a  continuall  niggard- 
nesse  or  sparing  to  distribute  or  com- 
mimicate  any  of  my  secretes,  yea  un- 
to my  most  singular  frendes  that  I 
had:  saingthatif  the  secretes  were 
knowen  of  every  man,  thei  should  no 
more  bee  called  secretes,  but  publike 
and  common. 

Now  it  chaimced  these  few  daies 
past,  being  in  Milan  in  the  fower- 
skore  and  twoo  yere  and  secnd 
moneth  of  myne  age,  that  a  poore 
artificer  was  marvelously  tormented 
with  the  stone.  The  Cysuigen  that 
dressed  him,  knowing  well  that  I  had 
many  secretes,  and  singulerly  for 
the  stone,  came  to  me  and  requested 
that  I  would  teche  him  the  reoeipte, 
or  at  lecust  to  give  him  the  medecine, 
composed  and  ready  made  for  the 
health  of  the  patiente.  But  I  per- 
ceiving that  he  would  use  other 
mennes  things  for  his  own  proftte 
and  honour,  refused  to  give  it  hym, 
but  willed  him  to  bring  me  unto  the 
sioke  man  and  that  I  myself  would 
minister  the  medecine  unto  him 
gratia  The  Physicion  either  fear- 
ypg  blame  if  it  should  bee  knowen 
that  he  had  recourse  to  the  aide  of 
another  maji,  having  peradventure 
hosted  that  he  had  the  secrete  him^ 
self,  or  else  in  the  meane  tyme,  still 
to  make  his  profite  in  dissembling 
the  matter,  and  differying  it  yet  twoo 
daies  more  with  diverse  excuses  and 
colours,  untill  he  brought  me  to  the 
patiente,  whom  at  my  commynge  I 
found  so  near  bis  ende.  that  after  he 
had  a  little  Uf  ted  up  his  iyes,  castin 
them  piteously  towarde  me,  hepassr* 
ed  from  this  into  a  better  lyf e,  not 
having  any  neede,  neither  of  nqr  se- 
crete nor  any  other  receipt  to  re- 
cover his  health.'  With  this  easel 
was  moved  to  such  a  compassion 
and  sorowe,  that  not  onely  I  wished 
myself  eviU,   but  i^so  I  desired  to 
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die  ;  seeing  my  ambition  and  vaine- 
glorieto  have  been  the  cause  that 
this  poore  man  was  not  succoured 
with  the  remedy  and  gif te  that  God 
the  Father  andLorde  of  us  all  had 
given  me.  Wherefore  so  greate  was 
the  remorse  of  conscience  in  me, 
that  desyring  to  sequestrate  myselfe 
from  the  worlde,  and  not  flndyng 
myself  of  suche  a  disposition  of  minde 
that  I  could  live  in  a  monasterie 
among  religious  menne,  better  edifi- 
ed than  I,  I  was  at  the  laste  fully  re- 
solved with  myselfe  to  choose  a 
place  separate  from  any  toune, 
where  I  have  a  little  land,  some 
bookes,  and  a  studie,  for  to  avoid 
idlenea 

But  yet  not  havyng  the  power  to 
put  out  of  my  fantasie,  but  that  I 
was  a  very  homicide  and  murtherer 
for  refusing  to  give  the  Physicion 
the  receipt  and  remedie  for  the  heal- 
yng  of  this  poore  man.  I  have  de- 
termined to  publish  and  communi- 
cate to  the  worlde  all  that  I  have, 
beyng  assured  that  f  ewe  other  menne 
have  so  many  as  I,  and  minding  to 
set  forth  none,  but  suche  as  bee 
most  trooe  and  proved.  I  have  these 
dledes  paste  (taken  partly  out  of  my 
Bookes,  and  partite  out  of  my  memo- 
ry, all  those  that  came  to  hand) 
made  a  collection  of  such  as  I  am 
certaine  bee  veritable,  true,  and  ex- 
perimented, not  caring  if  some  of 
them  be  written  or  printed  in  any 
other  bookes  than  this.  For  of  this 
my  collection  the  reader,  as  touching 
those,  male  at  the  least  take  this 
utilitee  and  profite,  that  whereas  be- 
fore, he  mought  have  doubted, 
whether  suche  remedies  sette  forth 
by  another  manne,  were  true  or  not, 
he  shall  bee  now  assured  under  the 
afBrmaunce  of  my  faith.  For  true- 
ly  I  would  not  sette  myselfe  (being  in 
the  age  and  disposition  bothe  of 
bodie  and  mynde  that  I  am  nowe  in) 
to  write  fables  or  lies  that  shoulde 


continue  alwaies.  But  of  one  poynt 
I  will  advertise  the  reader  and  tiliat 
is  that  he  dooe  the  thynges  with 
good  diligence  and  that  in  medecines 
concerning  manne'3  bodie  he  use  the 
ayde  and  helpe  of  physicions,  assur- 
inge  himself  e  that  (as  I  have  sayd) 
there  is  nothing  in  this  boke  but  is 
true  and  experimented  And  giving 
alwayes  glorye  and  praise  to  God 
onely  for  all,  have  a  good  hope  that 
by  meane  of  His  divine  grace  I  will 
consequently  make  you  a  present  of 
the  rest  of  all  that  I  have  gotten  in  so 
many  travailes,  voyages,  costes  and 
diligente  studye. — Farbwkll." 

F.  Cherry. 


DIOKENS    AND    DOTHEBOTS* 


In  connection  with  the  recent 
newspaper  statements  to  the  effect 
that  Dickens's  scathing  exposure  of 
certain  Yorkshire  schools,  under  the 
generic  title  of  Dotheboy's  Hall,  waa 
a  gross  misrepresentation,  we  repro- 
duce the  following  advertisement — 
kindly  forwarded  by  Mr.  H.  Halliday 
Sparling — ^which  is  said  to  have 
caused  Dickens  to  make  inquiries  in- 
to the  subject  The  announcement 
appeared  in  the  Star  in  the  EoH,  pub- 
lished at  Wisbech,  Cambs.,  October, 
1,  1886. 

»  EDUCATION, 

BY  MR  SHAW,  AND'  ABLE  AS- 
SISTANTS, 

At  BaweB  Aoademyy  ' 

NEAR  GRETA  BRII>GE,  YORKSHIRE. 

Youth  are  carefully  instructed  in 
the  English,  Latin  and  Greek  Lan- 
guages ;  Writing,  common  and  deci- 
mal Arithmetic ;  Book-keeping,  Men- 
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suration,  Surveying,  Qeometry,  Ge- 
ography, and  Navigation,  with  the 
most  useful  branches  of  the  Mathe- 
maties;  and  are  provided  with 
Board,  Clothes,  and  every  necessary, 
at 

TWENTY  GUINEAS  PER  ANNUM  BACH. 

N.B.— The  French  Language  Two 
Guineas  per  Annum  extra. 

Futher  particulars  may  be  known 
on  application  to  Mr.  Stewart,  68 
Gheapside;  Mr.  Hampson,  62  Long 
Lane,  Smithfield;  [and  several 
others]. 

Mr.  J.  Metcalfe,  Agent,  38  Great 
Marylebone  St,  will  give  the  most 
respectable  references  to  the  Parents 
of  others  at  the  above  Seminary,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  completed 
their  Education  with  Mr.  Shaw. 

Each  boy  is  requested  to  bring  two 
suits  of  clothes,  six  shirts,  six  pairs 
of  stockings,  two  m'ghtcaps,  two 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  two  pair  of 
shoes,  two  hats,  or  one  hat  and  cap. 

Mr.  Shaw  attiBnds  at  the  George 
and  Blue  Boar,  High  Holbom,  the 
three  first  weeks  in  the  months  of 
January  and  July,  from  twelve  to 
two  o'clock,  daily." 
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''OLD   UTZ"   AND    HIS 
FRIENDS. 

'  Letters  and  Literary  Bemains  of 
Edward  FitzGerald.'  Edited,  by 
William  Aldis  Wright  Three  vols. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.    1889.) 

BBOOIiLBCTIONS  OF  TSNNYSON,  ThaCK- 
EBAY,  AND  CaRLYLB. 

Old  Pitz,  who  from  your  suburb  graoge, 

Wbere  oooe  1  tarried  for  a  while, 
Glance  a(  the  wbeellnff  orb  of  change, 

And  greet  it  with  a  khudly  smile; 
Whom  yet  I  see  as  there  you  sit 

Beneath  your  sheltering  garden-lree, 
And  watch  your  doves  about  you  flit, 

And  plant  on  shoulder,  hand  and  knee» 


Or  on  your  bead  their  rosy  feet, 

As  If  they  knew  your  diet  spares 
Whatever  moved  in  that  full  shee 

Let  down  to  Peter  at  his  prayers; 
Who  live  on  milk  and  meal  and  grass; 

but  none  can  say 

That  Lenten  fare  makes  Lenten  thought. 

Who  reads  your  golden  Eastern  lay, 
Than  which  I  know  no  version  done 

In  English  more  divinely  well. 

These  lines  of  Tennyson  (which 
were  prefixed  to  his  "Tiresias" 
volmne)  embody  all  that  has  hither- 
to been  known  to  the  world  at  large 
about  Edward  FitzQerald.  He  was 
the  friend  of  Tennyson  and  other 
literary  celebrities  of  the  time,  and 
he  was  the  author  of  a  tt^nslation 
**  done  divinely  well,"  of  the  Persian 
poet  Omar  Khayy&m.  FitzGerald 
entrusted  his  letters  and  Uterary  re- 
gains to  Mr.  Aldis  Wright ;  and  the 
three  volumes  which  Mr.  Wright  has 
made  out  of  them  are  now  before 
us.  They  enlarge  our  knowledge 
of  FitzGterald  in  the  two  aspects  of 
him  mentioned  above,  and  they  show 
him  in  the  fresh  Ught  of  a  most 
charming  letter-writer. 

FitzGterald's  letters  are  deeply  in- 
teresting, in  the  first  place,  for  the 
friends  of  whom  they  give,  us 
glinipses,  and  more  particularly  of 
Tennyson,  Thackeray,  and  Carlyle. 
The  Poet-Laureate  on  hearing  of 
FitzGtorald's  death  wrote  to  the  late 
Sh-  Frederick  Pollock :  "  I  had  no 
truer  friend:  he  was  one  of  the 
kindliest  of  men,  and  I  have  never 
known  one  of  so  fine  and  delicate  a 
wit"  FitzQ^rald's  letters  in  their 
turn  show  the  warmest  admiration 
both  for  Tennyson's  genius  and  for 
his  character,  and  the  following  ex- 
tracts will  give  some  idea  of  the 
terms  on  which  they  lived : — 

Alfred  Tennyson  stayed  with  me  at  Amble- 
side. 1  will  say  no  more  than  that  the  more  I 
have  seen  of  him  the  more  canse  I  have  to  think 
him  great  His  little. humomrs  and  gnimpinesses 
were  so  droll  that  1  was  always  laughing. 

We   have   had  Alfred  Tennyson  here;   very 
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droll  and  Tory  wayward:  aod  moeh  sltttnff  up  of 
nights  till  two  and  three  in  the  morning  with 
pipes  hi  our  mouths;  at  which  good  hour  we 
would  get  Alfred  to  give  us  some  of  his  magic 
music,  which  he  does  between  growling  and 
smoking;  and  so  to  bed. 

But  highly  as  FitzGerald  appreci- 
ated Tennyson  as  a  poet,  he  seems  to 
have  been  even  more  impressed  with 
his  friend's  conversational  powera 
"Tennyson  never  writes  Letters  or 
Journals/'  FitzOerald  wrote  to  Arch- 
bishop Trench,  "but  I  hope  People 
will  be  found  to  remember  some  of 
the  things  he  has  said."  Again,  ten 
years  later  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright:  "I  hope  that  others  have 
remembered  and  made  note  of  A. 
T.'s  sayings— which  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head.  Had  I  continued  to  be 
with  him,  I  would  have  risked  being 
called  Bozzy  by  the  thankless  World, 
and  have  often  looked  in  vain  for 
a  Note  Book  I  had  made  of  such 
things." 

Of  these  fine  sayings  very  few  un- 
fortunately are  preserved  by  Fitz- 
Gtorald.  The  rule  of  shrinking  mod- 
esty which  he  made  for  himself  he 
respected  also  in  the  case  of  his 
friends,  and  he  expressly  says  that 
he  destroyed  all  his  letters  from  Car- 
lyle,  Tennyson,  and  Thackeray,  "be- 
cause I  would  not  leave  anything  of 
private  personal  history  behind  me." 
There  is,  however,  one  saying  of 
Tennyson  which  FitzGterald  repeat- 
ed:— 

I  dare  say  1  may  have  told  you  (he  writes, 
apropos  of  Baphael's  Sistine  Madonna  at  Dres- 
den) what  Tennyson  said  of  the  Sistine  GhiU, 
which  he  then  knew  only  by  engraving.  Ue 
first  thought  the  expression  of  bis  face  (as  also 
the  Attitude)  almost  too  solemn,  even  for  the 
Christ  within.  But  some  time  after,  when  A.  T. 
was  married  and  had  a  son,  he  told  me  that 
Baffaelle  was  all  right,  that  no  roan's  face  was  so 
solemn  as  a  Obild's,  full  of  wonder.  He  said 
one  morning  that  he  watehed  his  Babe  **  wor- 
shipping the  Sunbeam  on  the  Bedpost  and  Cur- 
tain." 


died  his  daughter  asked  him  which 
of  his  old  friends  he  had  loved  most. 
''Why,  dear  old  Fitz,  to  be  sure,*^ 
he  replied,  ''and  Brookfield."  In 
1862,  also,  when  Thackeray  sailed  for 
America  he  wrote  a  letter  of  fare* 
well  to  his  "  dearest  old  friend,"  full» 
asFitzGtorald  said,  of  "noble  kind- 
ness," and  asking  him  if  anything 
should  happen  to  act  as  literary  ex- 
ecutor. FitzG^erald  ou  his  side  loved 
Thackeray  deeply,  and  his  letters  a- 
bound  in  pleasant  glimpses  of  the 
great  noveUst  Here  is  one  of 
them : — 

In  the  meanwhile  old  Thackeray  laughs  at  this. 
[**  this,"  by  the  way,  was  the  anger  of  certain 
log  rollers  of  the  day] ;  and  goes  on  in  his  own 
way,  writing  hard  for  half-a-dozen  Reviews  and 
Newspapers  All  the  morning;  dining,  drinking* 
and  talking  of  a  night;  managing  to  preeerve  a 
fresh  colour  and  perpetual  flow  of  spirits  under  a. 
wear-and-tear  of  thinking  aud  feeding  that  would 
have  knpeked  up  any  other  man  I  know  twa 
yean  ago,  at  least. 

The  beauty  of  his  Omar  is  all,  or 
nearly  all,  his  own— how  much  his 
own  every  fresh  translation  sug- 
ge6tB,and  Mr.  Wrifl^t  also  shows  in 
his  notes.  All  his  own,  too,  is  the 
fine  criticism  which  gives  so  delicate 
an  aroma  to  his  lettera  Indeed,  we 
know  of  no  recent  book  which  can  be 
so  confidently  recommended  to  every 
judicious  and  genuine  lover  of  literar 
tura 
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Thackeray's  l^endship  with  Fits- 
Gerald  was  even  warmer  than  Ten- 
nyson's,   Not  long  before  ThackenQr 


Who  was  Mr.  W.  H.  t  Shakspere's 
Mr.  W.  a,  "the  Only  Begetter  of 
these  insuing  Sonnets  t"  It  is  mere 
flippancy  to  answer  that  he  was  the 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  and  the  au- 
thor of  Junius's  Letters.  Dates  do 
not  permit  this  hasty  solution,  and 
no  serious  student  will  propose  it  for 
consideration.  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  a 
serious  student,  has  another  theory 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  True,  he  is  too  saga- 
cious to  bring  it  out|  as  others  use^  in 
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a  big  volume,  or  even  in  an  earnest 
hypothesis.    He  places  it  before  the 
world  and  the  readers  of  Blackwood^ 8 
Magazine  in  9i,'kmA  of  apologua    To 
put  it  briefly,  Mr.  Wilde  knew  a  Mr. 
Erskine,    who    knew    a   Mr.    Cyril 
Qraham.    This  gentleman  was  one 
of  the  pretty  undergraduates    who 
used  to  act  girls'  parts  in   College 
plays.    This  class  of  young  man  is 
not    universally    '^respected  in  the 
parish/'  though  perhaps  R.  I.  P.  may 
be  his  most  fitting  epitaph.    Ladies 
act  ladies'  parts  now,  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge;      a     valuable    reform. 
However,  Mr.  Qraham  (in  the  apo- 
logue) had  a  theory  that  Mr.  W.  H. 
had  been   in  Shakspere's  company, 
and  the  chief  actor  of  female  parts. 
To  support  this  idea,  and  to  beguile 
his  friend  Mr.  Erskine  (in  the  apo- 
logue), he  had  a  portrait  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
or  *'  Willie  Hughes  "  painted   in  the 
style  of  Clouet    Mr.  Erskine  discov- 
ed  this   fraud.    Mr.    Cyril   Qraham, 
like  Werther,  ''  blew  his  silly  brains 
out,"  and  Mr.  Erskine  afterwards  was 
so  deficient  in  originality   as   to   do 
much  the  same   thing.    Mr.  Wilde, 
(in  the  story  only,  of  course)  now  pos- 
sesses  the   forged   portrait   of  Mr. 
Willie  Hughes,  or   Hews,  and  advo- 
cates the  theory.    This  is  the  setting 
of  the   ingenious   hypothesis  itself, 
which    may    be   agreeable   to   the 
House  of  Pembroka    For  Mr.  W.  H., 
after  all,  is  rather  an  enigmatic  than 
a  respectable  figure,  and  no  worthy 
forbear  of  the  poet  Gteoige   Herbert 
This  at  least  was  probably  the  opin- 
ion  of  Hallam   and   Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps.    The  truth  is  that  people  only 
guess  at  William  Herbert  Earl  of 
Pembroke  as  the  Mr.  W.  H.  of  the 
sonnets,    and    Mr.    Oscar    Wilde's 
guess  is  perhaps  quite  as  plausibla 
We  now  come  to  the  new  or  re- 
vived    doctrine     of    Mr.    William 
Hughes,   or  Hews.    He  must  have 
been,  as  Mr.  WUde  makes  Mr.  Cyril 


Qraham  say,  "a  really  vital  factor 
in  the  development  of  Shakspere's 
dramatic  art,"  which  could  not  be 
said  about  Lord  Pembroke  or  Lord 
Southampton.  Again,  Mr.  W.  H. 
was  not  a  person  of  high  rank,  as  is 
argued  from  the  twenty-fifth  Sonnet. 
Shakspere  contrasts  his  own  position 
with  that  of  "  Qreat  Princes'  favour- 
ites," and  hence  it  is  inferred  that 
Mr.  W.  K  was  not  a  "great 
prince,"  as  Pembroke  might  have 
been  styled.  Shakspere  says  that 
he  is  not  like  "a  marygold  in  the 
sun's  eye,"  whereas  Pembroke  would 
have  been  quite  a  sun  to  a  poor  play- 
er like  Shakspere.  Mr.  Wilde,  or 
his  Mr.  Qraham,  then  speaks  of  the 
sonnets  as  having  been  written  before 
1598,  when  Meres  talks  of  the 
"sugared  sonnets  among  his  private 
friends."  No  doubt  there  is  "too 
much  sugar"  in  the  sonnets,  but  are 
we  certain  that  they  were  aU  writ- 
ten before  1598?  The  hypothesis  is 
that  Mr.  W.  H.  was  an  actor  for 
whom  Shakspere  wrote  the  parts  of 
"Viola  and  Imogen,  Juliet  and 
Rosalind,  Portia  and  Desdemona,  and 
Cleopatra  herself."  Were  all  these 
parts  written  before  1598!  At  all 
events,  as  the  punning  sonnets  with 
their  italicised  WiU  demonstrate, 
Mr.  W.  H.'s  name  was  WiUiatn. 
We  prefer  not  to  call  him  "  WilUe." 
BiU  is  one  kind  of  William,  Will  is 
another,  Willie  is  a  third,  £md  Bill  is 
the  best  fellow  of  the  three.  Why  is 
he  supposed  to  have  been  an  actor? 
"  Thou  pourest  into  my  verse  thine 
own  sweet  argument,"  Shakspere 
says;  and  this  would  fit  an  actor 
who  repeated  the  parts  he  had  writ- 
ten. Again,  in  the  sonnet  to  the  ri- 
val, Chapman,  or  Marlowe,  or  who- 
ever he  was,  Shakspere  says 

But  when  your  oonntenaDoe  filled  up  his  line, 
Then  lacked  I  matter  that  enfeebled  mine. 

This   would    describe   a  player  in 
Shakspere's   company  who  had  de- 
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sertedto  another  troop.  A  similar 
argument  from  the  seventy-ninth 
sonnet  is  of  no  avail;  it  merely 
means  that  another  poet  is  rhyming 
to  Mr.  W.  H.,  or  this  is  all  that  it 
need  mean.  Indeed,  the  seventy- 
eighth  sonnet  says  as  much : 

So  oft  havA  I  fnvoked  thee  for  my  Ma^e, 

though,  *'and  foimd  such  fair  assis- 
tance in  my  verse,"  looks  rather 
more  in  favor  of  Mr.  Wilda  In  this 
piece,  by  the  way,  "every  aMen  pen 
has  got  my  use,"  is  quoted  as  if  "use  " 
were  a  pun  for  "Hughes."  But,  if 
the  TFti/ of  the  admitted  pun  is  itaU- 
cised  in  the  first  edition,  might  we 
not  expect  the  ^use**  to  be  italicised 
alsoT  like  the  Hews  of  the  twentieth 
sonnet,  which  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  Malona  Two  other  son- 
nets are  invoked:  the  fifty- third,  and 
the  sixty-seventh.  "Millions  of 
strange  shadows  on  you  tend,"  is 
comi>ared  with  the  "  best  in  this  kind 
are  but  shadows.'*  The  whole  pas- 
sage is,  not  exactly  unintelligible, 
but  is  obscure,  if  not  addressed  to  an 
actor  who  "  plays  many  pietrts."  Yet, 
"You  in  every  blessed  shape  we 
know,"  is  a  mere  amatory  hyperbola 
Then  why  is  Mr.  W.  H.  adjured  to  mar- 
ry, and  requested  to  become  a  father 
as  early  as  he  conveniently  cant 
It  is  a  marriage  with  the  Muse  that 
i&  meant — ^a  begetting  of  sonnets— 

I'll  KriDt  thoa  wert  not  married  to  my  Muse, 

Shakspere  says,  when  the  lad  went 
off  to  another  company,  and  in  the 
earlier  sonnets  he  is  only  requesting 
him  to  go  on  the  stage  and  "create" 
I>arts,  to  people  the  imaginary  world 
of  the  stage.  Finally,  the  rival  dram- 
atist of  the  eightieth  sonnet  is  not 
Chapman,  but  Marlowe,  who  want- 
ed Mr.  Hughes  to  act  in  his  "Ed- 
ward IL"  But  there  is  no  trace  of  a 
real  Hughes?  There  was  a  William 
Hughes,  a  musician  in  Lord  Essex's 
family,  and  an  actress,  a  Margaret 
Hughes,  whom  Prince  Rupert  was  in 


love  with.  Let  some  one  look  for 
the  baptismal  registers  of  all  the 
Jacobean  Hiigheses.  Perhaps  Mr. 
W.  H.  was  the  son  of  the  musician 
and  the  father,  or  uncle,  of  the 
actress.  And  he  may  have  been  one 
of  the  English  company  in  Q^rmany, 
and  Shakspere's  death  mask  may 
have  been  taken  to  him  there.  By 
the  way,  how  the  death  mask  reach- 
ed Germany  in  1615,  as  Mr.  Wilde 
says,  when  Shakspere  did  not  die  till 
1616,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  this 
perplexing  affair.  Indeed  dates  are 
not  the  strong  point  of  the  argument. 
If  any  one  believes  after  all  this  in 
Mr.  Willie  Hughes  he  is  not  so  wildly 
credulous  as  Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly 
and  the  other  Baconians.  Dozens  of 
learned  theories  are  held  on  efvidence 
quite  as  weak,  and  not  nearly  so  en- 
tertaining. It  is  by  no  means  impos- 
sible that  Mr.  Wilde  may  convert 
some  learned  German,  who  will  bol- 
ster his  story  out  into  a  big  book,  and 
pilgrims  from  America  may  soon  be 
hunting  for  Mr.  W.  H.  in  all  the 
parish  registers  of  England  Cer- 
tainly we  know  not  who  Mr.  W.  H. 
was;  the  fame  promised  by  "our 
ever  living  poet"  does  not  even  clothe 
the  shadow  of  a  name ;  it  is  an  immor- 
tality of  initiala  Probably  Mr.  W. 
H.  is  quite  as  celebrated  as  he  de- 
served to  be,  and  we  can  admire  the 
poems  as  much  as  they  merit  with- 
out inquiring  too  curiously  about 
their  "only  begetter." 


'FIFTY  YEARS  ON  THE  TRAIL: 

Mr.  John  Young  Nelson  is  the  Gil 
Bias  of  the  Prairie,  the  Barry  Lyndon 
of  the  West ;  and  if  he  is  not  the  most 
exemplary  of  mortals,  his  adventures 
ajre  among  the  strangest  and  the  most 
amusing  in  the  world.  They  may  be 
read  in  a  little  work  styled  ^Fifty 
Years  on  the  Trail '  and  they  should 
be  read,  not  only  by  people  who  want 
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diversioD,  but  by  students  of  history 
and  of  human  nature.  Mr.  Bret 
Harte  has  been  the  poet  of  the  West- 
em  border,  of  the  plams,  the  mines, 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  the  Red  Men, 
and  the  homicidal  adventurers.  But 
Mr.  Bret  EEarte  has  probably  never 
shot  a  man  for  nothing,  nor  cheated 
at  euchre,  nor  scalped  so  much  as  a 
Sioux.  He  is  only  the  observer,  the 
recorder,  while  Mr.  J  ohn  Young  Nel- 
son  has  been  an  actor  in  the  border 
drama,  has  taken  many  squaws  to 
his  wigwam,  and  himg  many  a  scalp 
from  his  belt  He  has  been  a  Mor- 
mon, a  prof  essioncQ  gambler,  a  guide, 
a  trapper,  a  cabin  boy,  a  warrior,  and 
is  an  initiated  S^ioux.  His  morality, 
as  he  frankly  admits,  does  not  bear 
inspection,  but  then  his  experiences 
are  quite  enchanting.  This  modem 
picaroon,  this  privateer  of  the  prairie, 
was  bom  in  1826  at  Charleston,  in 
Vilginia  He  was  bom  with  a  little 
of  the  poet  in  him,  with  a  great  deal 
of  the  gipsy,  and  with  all  the  native 
delight  in  danger  which  may  come 
from  Norse  blood  For  Nelson  is 
^^NjcQ's  son;"  our  hero  bears  the 
same  famly  name  as  Skarphedin  in 
the  Saga,  and  as  the  great  English 
sailor  who  "never  saw  fear."  In 
reading  his  memoirs,  which  he  reluct- 
antly narrated  to  Mr.  Hanington 
O'Beilly,  Mr.  Nelson  constantly  re- 
minds us  of  his  probable  ancestors. 
He  has  the  Scandinavian  love  of 
roaming,  on  the  endless  sea  of  the 
prairie,  he  has  the  delight  in  danger 
and  in  war;  he  has  the  cool,  con- 
temptuous humor  of  the  indomitable 
NortL  His  book  is  really  the  Saga 
of  the  plains ;  a  page  in  the  history  of 
the  conquest  of  the  West 

Mr.  Nelson  had  a  stormy  youth. 
His  father  had  bidden  him  ''never 
fight  a  nigger";  but  if  he  fought,  he 
must  never  be  defeated*  At  the  age  of 
six  he  engaged  ayoung  negro,  was  be- 
ing beaten,  and  was  at  the  same  time 


corrected  by  his  parent.  So  he  nearly 
cut  the  negro  to  pieces  with  a  bit  of 
old  iron,  and  was  all  the  more  dili- 
gently whacked  by  his  parent  His 
early  record  was  one  of  mischief  and 
disciplina  He  ran  away,  was  caught, 
tethered  to  his  father's  saddle,  and 
beaten  all  along  the  homeward  route. 
So  he  ran  off  again,  became  a  cabin 
boy,  and  then  a  waiter  on  board  a 
steamer.  Then,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, he  was  a  farm  servant,  and,  like 
Amyas  Leigh,  knocked  a  schoolmas- 
ter down  with  a  slate  for  bullying  a 
girL  This  exploit  caused  a  new 
flight ;  he  joined  a  band  of  explorers 
on  the  plains,  became  a  g^eat  rider 
and  hunter,  but  was  always  haunted 
by  love  of  a  more  lonely  and  uncivil- 
ized existenca  The  voice  of  the 
empty  prairies  called  to  him,'  the 
spirit  of  wandering  possessed  him, 
and  he  fled  into  the  soHtudes.  Find- 
ing a  C€unp  of  Indians  (Sioux)  he 
walked  into  a  tent,  and  sat  down, 
like  a  Homeric  suppliant,  by  the 
heartii.  Budge  he  would  not,  and  the 
Indians  were  obliged  to  adopt  him, 
as  they  did  John  Tanner  some  fifty 
years  befora  His  account  of  Indian 
life  is  charming.  The  tribes  were  in- 
nocent, happy  children,  he  says,  be- 
fore the  white  man  brought  them 
poisonous  whisky  and  gunpowder. 
They  were  Communists  in  one  sense, 
for  their  ambition  and  point  of  honor 
were  to  be  poor,  not  rich.  At  the 
great  Sun  Feast  men  gave  all  their 
goods  away,  and  on  other  occasions 
present-giving  was  the  rula  They 
lived  well  on  buffalo  and  other  game; 
they  were  generous,  honorable,  but 
very  free  and  easy  with  the  Seventh 
Commandment  In  brief,  theirs  was 
Scandinavian  morality  of  the  heroic 
age,  the  ethics  of  Odin.  Nelson's  ac- 
count of  an  Indian  wooing  is  both 
comic  and  touching.  The  brave, 
wrapped  in  his  blanket,  waits  by  the 
waterside  till  the  fair  comes  to  fill 
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her  pitcher  at  sunset  Then  he 
throws  his  blanket  over  her  head  and 
his,  and  in  this  privacy  he  proposes. 
This  is  repeated  ten  nights,  and  then 
the  maiden  says  **Yes."  The  lover 
next  sends  horses  to  the  lady's  pa- 
rents, and  if  these  are  accepted  the 
affair  is  settled.  When  she  reaches 
her  new  wigwam  the  bride  is  «' like  a 
small  wild  bird  caught  and  held  in 
the  hand."  She  maintains  an  extra- 
ordinary reserve  for  about  a  month, 
and  then  emerges  from  her  shyness 
and  is  full  of  fun.  But  the  idyll  al- 
ways ended  badly,  and  (as  in  John 
Tanner's  case)  all  of  Mr.  Nelson's 
brides,  except  his  present  wedded 
wife,  eloped  with  members  of  their 
own  race.  But  Nelson  behaved  with 
the  calm  of  the  Persians  in  Herodotus, 
who  declared  that  '^to  run  away  with 
women  was  the  -part  of  wicked  men, 
and  to  be  indifferent  on  the  matter 
was  the  conduct  of  wise  one&" 

Among  Nelson's  aulventures  the 
most  curious  was  his  encounter  with 
Brigham  Young  and  the  early  Mor- 
mons whom  he  led  across  the  plains, 
much  suffering  from  their  long  ser- 
mons.  With  them  he  caught  the 
first  view  of  the  Qreat  Salt  Lake,  a 
romantic  moment,  for  what  they  took 
to  be  a  cloud  was  '^the  sunmiit  of  a 
perpendicular  mass  of  rock,  rising 
from  a  gigantic  lake  that  lay  before 
us. "  In  later  days,  Mr.  Nelson  allowed 
himself  to  be  baptized  into  the  Mor- 
mon Church,  with  as  careless  a  heart 
as  any  convert  of  Thangbrand  or  Olaf 
the  Saint.  He  despised  the  Mormons, 
laughed  at  their  faith,  and  loathed 
their  bloodthirsty  ''destroying  an- 
gels," but  he  was  one  of  those  equable 
theologians  who  would  turn  Turk  or 
Jew  for  a  temporal  paradise.  He 
never  made  a  fortune,  though  he 
once  kept  a  drinking  and  gambling 
hell  styled  'The  Robber's  Boost' 
''The  bank  always  won;"  but,  when 
he  had  sold  the  concern,  he  went  back 


and  gambled  away  all  his  gains  at 
the  very  partial  roulette  table  where  he 
had  made  them.  In  short,  except  for 
a  generous  heart,  a  plucky  spirit,  and 
a  love  of  the  Red  Man  and  the  wild 
wood,  Mr.  Nelson's  moral  character  is 
devoid  of  prejudice,  and  his  theology^ 
is  not  remarkable  for  scruple.  BQs 
wives  have  been  the  chief  thorns  in. 
his  side,  and  one  squaw,  in  an  hour  of 
family  affliction,  gave  away  every 
article  of  property  that  she  possessed. 
Like  a  heroine  of  Miss  Rossetti's  she 
also  "gave  up  beauty  in  her  tender 
youth,"  cutting  herself  to  ribbons- 
with  a  knife.  It  is  the  Indian  way  of 
wearing  mourning.  Nelson's  anec- 
dotes of  Border  "Bersarks,"  ruffiana 
mad  with  the  lust  of  blood,  are  almost* 
too  dreadful  to  quote,  and  his  artist* 
has  been  too  conscientious  in  illus- 
trating horrors.  But  the  book  has* 
all  the  air  of  truth,  and  illustrates 
most  strikingly  the  revival  of  Scan- 
dinavian  barbarism  in  the  English 
character  when  the  wild  element  gets 
a  fair  chance.  The  stories  of  Yankee- 
corruption  and  cruel  theft  from  tba 
Indians  are  even  more  discreditable 
to  human  nature  than  the  shootings 
and  slayings. 


•«•» 


EMERSON  AT  HOME  IN 
CONCORD. 

'EinenonlQ  Concord:  a  Memoir  written  froBk 
the  "  Social  Circle  "  in  Concord,  MassachnsettB.'' 
By  Edward  Waldo  Emeraon. 

*  Ralph  Waldo  Emeraon,  Philoflopher  and  Seer:, 
an  Estimate  of  his  Charaeter  and  Genius,  In 
Prose  and  Verse.    By  A.  Bronson  Aloott 

The ''  Social  Circle"  in  Concord  is  a. 
club  that  dates  back  to  the  days  of 
the  Revolution,  having  been  founded 
in  1782.  Emerson  was  elected  a 
member  in  1839,  and  five  years  later 
he  described  the  institution  to  a  friend 
in  these  terms : 


II 


Much  the  best  Society  1  have  ever  known  is  a 
Club  in  Concord,  called  the  Social  Cimle,  oonsist-. 
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ing  always  of  twenty-five  of  oar  eltiseiiB,  doctor, 
lawyer,  farmer,  trader,  miller,  mechanio,  Ac,  sol- 
ide0tofmeD,whoyleldUie8ollde8tofgo88ip.  Har- 
-vard  University  is  a  wafer  compared  to  the  solid 
land  which  my  friends  represent.  I  do  not  like  to 
be  abscpt  from  home  on  Tuesday  evenings  in  Win- 
ter" (p.  14e.) 

Emerson  continued  to  be  a  member 
of  this  club  until  his  death,  which 
-took  place  on  April  547,  1882.  A 
month  earlier  he  was  present  at  a 
meeting  held  to  celebrate  the  hun- 
<lredth  year  of  its  existence.  This 
-club  has  a  book  of  biographies,  in 
which  it  is  the  custom  to  preserve 
^'as  true  a  picture  as  may  be  of  the 
life  of  each  departed  member."  The 
memoir  of  his  father,  which  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Waldo  Emerson  has  prepared, 
ipvas  intended  primarily  for  this  book 
of  biographies.  He  writes,  he  says, 
for  his  father's  neighbors  and  near 
friends;  but  he  wisely  adds — "I  in- 
clude many  who,  perhaps,  never  saw 
him."  These  chronicles  of  ''a  citizen 
of  the  universe,"  as  Dr.  Hohnes  called 
!EImerson,  are  valuable  to  a  wider  cir- 
ole  than  that  at  Concord.  Indeed, 
now  that  the  existence  of  the  book  of 
biographies  has  been  made  known, 
the  question  arises,  Are  there  not 
other  records  therein  which,  for  their 
Mstorical  value,  or  because  they  relate 
to  eminent  persons,  ought  to  see  the 
light 

Mr.  Edward  Emerson  is  careful  to 
oxpktin  that  the  publication  of  his 
-book  is  in  no  way  due  to  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  biography  prepared  by 
Mr.  James  Elliot  Cabot,  which  has 
been  before  the  public  about  eighteen 
months.  Mr.  Cabot,  he  says,  wrote 
the  story  "for  the  world."  All  the 
diaries,  letters,  and  other  papers  that 
Emerson  left  were  at  his  disposal; 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Edward 
Emerson,  "he  made  good  and  true 
and  loyal  use  of  the  trust."  Undoubt- 
edly Mr.  Cabot's  book  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  Emerson  literatura 
It  might  have  been  fuller,  perhaps,  in 


some  directions ;  but  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  when  Mr.  Cabot  was 
preparing  it  he  had  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Froude  before  his  eyes  as  a  warning 
against  over-candor.  He  erred,  if  at 
all,  in  the  contrary  direction.  Perhaps 
he  was  rather  too  judicious.  After 
all,  even  in  biography,  honesty  is  the 
best  poUcy ;  and  besides,  in  the  case 
of  Emerson,  there  really  was  nothing 
to  conceal  Mr.  Edward  Emerson's 
memoir  now  supplies  what  was 
wanted.  Some  of  the  ground  he 
traverses  is  familiar;  but  he  is  able 
to  fill  up  various  gaps  here  and  there. 
Much  more  that  he  tells  us  bad  not 
been  told  before.  His  purpose  is  to 
reveal  his  father's  personal  and  inner 
life  as  "the  citizen  and  villager  and 
householder,  the  friend  and  neighbor." 
He  adds:  "If  I  magnify,  perhaps  un- 
duly, this  aspect  of  my  father,  it  is  to 
show  those  whom  his  writings  have 
helped  or  moved  that  his  daily  life 
was  in  accord  with  his  teachings." 
He  presents  to  the  imagination  the 
real  Emerson  as  he  was  in  the  flesh. 
He  shows  that  there  was  perfect  har- 
mony between  Emerson's  public  pre- 
cepts and  the  conduct  of  his  private 
life.  To  some  of  us  this  does  not 
come  as  a  surprise.  As  much  was 
expected ;  but  it  is  good,  nevertheless, 
to  have  the  facts  set  forth.  Some  six 
years  ago,  in  the  Westminster  Heview^ 
I  ventured  to'kpply  to  Emerson  him- 
self the  words  he  had  written  about 
Michael  Angelo:  "In  him  all  things 
recorded  agree  together.  He  lived 
one  life,  pursued  one  career.  .  .  . 
Especially  we  venerate  his  moral 
fame."  The  estimate  has  been  abund- 
antly justified. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  Mr. 
Edward  Emerson's  book  comeb  a  re- 
print of  Bronson  Alcott's  tribute  to 
Emerson.  This  little  work  was  first 
printed  as  long  ago  as  1866,  as  a 
birthday  gift  to  Emerson.  It  was 
published  in  1882,  together  with  an 
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"  Ode  "by  Mr.  B.F.  Sanborn.  A  pub- 
lisher's note  states  that  Alcott  was 
anxious  that  this  book  should  be 
given  to  the  world,  and  some  of  his 
last  literary  work  consisted  in  revis- 
ing and  correcting  the  proofs.  The 
essay  does  justice  to  Emerson's  genius 
and  credit  to  Alcott's  own  discern- 
ment It  exhibits,  too,  the  free  emd 
generous  spirit  of  the  writer,  of  all 
men  the  most  guileless.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  appreciative  criticisms  of 
Emerson's  genius  and  personal  life 
that  has  been  attempted  The  praise 
is  ungrudging  but  not  indiscriminate. 
Alcott  anticipated,  in  part  at  least, 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  classification 
of  Emerson  with  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  he  saw  other  aflSnities  which  Mr. 
Arnold  missed. 

Next  to  the  life-long  friendship 
with  Carlyle,  the  most  interesting  of 
Emerson's  friendships  is  that  with 
Alcott  It  was  a  friendship  of  equal 
esteem  and  independence  on  both 
sides.  Alcott,  like  Emerson,  was  self- 
centred.  Each  understood  the  other's 
character  in  its  deeper  asi)ects. 
Emerson  never  hesitated  to  express 
his  admiration  for  his  friend.  He 
wrote  to  Margaret  Fuller:  ''He  has 
more  of  the  Ood-like  than  any  man 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  his  presence 
rebukes  and  threatens  and  raises." 
He  sent  him  to  Carlyle,  after  describ- 
ing him  as  *'a  majestic  soul  with 
whom  conversation  is  possible."  "He 
is  capable  of  truth,  and  gives  me  the 
same  glad  astonishment  that  he 
should  exist  which  the  world  does." 
But  Carlyle,  with  his  duller  sympathy, 
failed  to  understand  the  man.  He 
saw  only  a  visionary  reformer  "  bent 
on  saving  the  world  by  a  return  to 
acorns  and  the  golden  age,"  and  prob- 
ably reckoned  him  a  f  ooL 

"A  genial,  innocent,  simple-hearted  man  of  much 
natural  intelligence  and  goodness,  with  an  air  of 
rusticity,  veracity,  and  dignity  withal,  which  in 
many  ways  appeals  to  one; "  '* a  kind  of  venera- 
ble Don  Quixote,  whom  nobody  can  even  laugh 


at  without  loving 

This  was  the  best  report  that  Carlyle 
could  make,  even  to  his  friend  Emer- 
son; and  no  doubt,  for  Emerson's 
sake,  he  had  done  his  utmost* to  ad- 
mire Alcott.  But  neither  his  friend- 
ship for  Emerson  nor  Alcott's  own 
manifest  sincerity  and  sweetness 
sufficed  to  save  Alcott  from  personal 
insult  about  his  "  damned  potato  gos- 
pel" *'As  you  do  not  seem  to  have 
seen  in  him  his  pure  and  noble  intel- 
lect," answered  Emerson  quietly, "  I 
fear  that  it  lies  under  some  new  and 
denser  clouda"  Alcott's  crotchets 
could  not  have  been  more  to  Emer- 
son's liking  than  they  were  to  Car- 
lyle's;  but  Emerson  was  at  least 
courteous  to  worse  crotchet-mongers 
than  Alcott,  and  was  always  open  to 
listen  and  to  leam  even  from  them : 

"  When  philosophers  and  reformers  sought  him 
constantly  and  sat  as  guests  at  his  table,  shudder- 
ing at  flesh  or  stimulants,  or  products  of  slave- 
labor,  or  foreign  luxuries,  or  even  at  roots  because 
they  grew  downwards,  he  was  so  hospitable  to 
every  new  thought  or  project  that  aimed  to  make 
life  more  spiritual,  that  he  was  willing  to  try 
what  might  lie  in  it;  and  when  his  guests  were 
gone,  he,  on  one  or  two  occasions  tried  thehr  exper- 
iment, even  went  to  his  study  direct  from  his 
bedroom  In  the  momlng  for  several  days,  and 
there  had  bread  and  water  brought  to  him  instead 
of  the  comfortable  family  meal  and  the  two  cups 
of  cotf  ee  to  which  he  was  accustomed ;  but  his 
strong  sense  showed  him  at  once  that  those  very 
means  undid  what  they  aimed  at,  by  making 
questions  of  eating  and  drinking  of  altogether  too 
much  importance,  and  also  unfitting  the  body  and 
mind  for  their  best  work--«nd  temperance,  not 
abstinence,  became,  as  before,  his  custom  without 
effort  or  further  thought  about  so  slight  a  matter 
which  filled  smaller  men's  horizon"  (Ifemofr,  p. 
158). 

In  the  case  of  Alcott  he  penetrated 
the  sterlmg  man  behind  the  crotchets, 
and  appreciated  him  accordingly. 
There  is  justice  in  the  comparison 
which  Alcott  draws  between  Emer- 
son and  Carlyle  in  the  essay  before 
us: 

"  What  higher  praise  can  we  bestow  on  anyone 
Chan  to  say  of  him  that  he  harbours  another's 
prejudices  with  a  hospitality  so  cordial  as  to 
give  him,  for  the  time,  the  sympathy  next  best  to 
~lf.  Indeed,  It  be  not   edification  in— charity 
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itself?  For  what  distarbs  and  distracts  man- 
kind more  than  the  uncivil  manners  that  cleave 
man  fr(»m  man?  Tet  fur  his  amendment  letters, 
love,  Christianity,  were  all  given. 

How  different  is  he  [Emerson]  in  temper  and 
manners  from  Carlyle,  with  whom  he  is  popular- 
ly associated  I  but  who,  for  the  most  part,  is  the 
pelemtc,  the  Kophlst,  the  scomer;  whose  books, 
opened  ansrwhere,  show  him  berating  the  wrong 
he  sees,  but  seeing,  shows  never  the  means  of  re- 
moving. Ever  tlie  same  melancholy  advocacy  of 
work  to  be  done  under  tbe  dread  master;  force  of 
stroke,  the  right  to  rule  and  be  ruled,  ever  the 
dismal  burden.  ...  He  rides  his  Leviathan 
as  fiercely  as  did  his  countryman  Hobbes,  and 
can  be  as  truculent  and  abusive;  the  British 
Taurus  and  a  mad  one.  .  .  .  Silenced  he  will 
not  be;  talking  terribly  against  all  talking  but 
his  own;  agreeing,  disagreeing,  all  the  same;  he, 
the  Jove,  permitting  none  to  mount  Olympus, 
till  the  god  deigns  silence  and  invites.''  (pp.26*9) 

With  these  two  books,  and  the 
others  which  have  come  before,  we 
are  able  to  get  an  uncommonly  clear 
and  truthful  conception  of  Emerson's 
character,  and  to  see  how  it  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  pubUc  teacher  and 
man  of  letters,  but  especially  how  it 
was  presented  in  the  more  private 
relations  of  citizen  and  friend  and  in 
his  domestic  life  as  son,  husband,  and 
father. 

Emerson  was  a  dweller  in  Concord 
for  forty-eight  years — at  first  for  a 
short  time  at  the  famous  Old  Manse, 
and  afterwards  in  a  house  of  Ms  own. 
He  held  various  public  offices,  the 
first  which  devolved  upon  him  being 
that  of  Hog-reeva  "It  was  the 
ancient  custom  of  the  town  to  con- 
sider the  newly  married  man  eUgi- 
ble  fortius  office";  and  Emerson,  as 
soon  as  his  marriage  with  Miss  Lydia 
Jackson  qualified  him,  received  the 
appointment  More  congenial,  doubt- 
less, was  his  appointment  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school- committee,  which 
came  later.  He  was  constant  in  his 
attendance  at  the  town-meetings, 
not  often  taking  part  in  the  discus- 
sions, but  always  an  interested  listen- 
er. In  this  institution,  which  he 
thought  gave  to  "every  individual 
his  fair  weight  in  the  government 
without  any  disorder  from  numbers," 


he  seemed  to  see  "the  safety  and 
strength  of  New  England."  About 
the  duties  of  the  citizen  he  had  de- 
cided opinions : 

**  Those  wbo  stay  away  from  election  think  that 
one  vote  will  do  no  good.  'Tis  but  one  step  more 
to  think  that  one  vote  will  do  no  harm.  But  If 
they  should  come  to  be  interested  in  themselves, 
in  their  career,  they  would  no  more  stay  away 
from  the  election  than  from  honesty  or  from  af- 
fection "  {Menwin,  p.  81). 

Particularly  he  condemned  the  pair- 
ing-off of  votes,  as  though  all  require- 
ments were  satisfied  by  this  mutual 
cancelment — "as  if  your  presence 
did  not  tell  in  more  ways  than  your 
vote."  "Suppose  the  three  hundred 
at  Thermopylae  had  paired  off  with 
three  hundred  Persians ;  would  it 
have  been  all  the  same  to  Greece  and 
to  history  t"  He  found,  says  his  son, 
that  "  to  do  one's  duty  to  the  State 
strengthened  the  individual" 

As  to  the  special  function  of  the 
scholar  as  citizen,  Emerson's  views 
were  equally  pronounced: 

**  The  office  of  the  scholar  is  to  cheer,  to  raise, 
and  to  guide  men  by  showing  them  facts  amidst 
appearances.  These  being  his  functions,  it  be- 
comes him  to  feel  all  confidence  in  himself  and  to 
defer  never  to  the  popular  cry.  He  and  he  only 
knows  the  world.  .  .  .  Some  ephemeral  trade, 
or  war,  or  man  is  cried  up  by  half  mankind  and 
cried  down  by  the  other  half  as  If  all  depended 
on  this  particular  up  or  down.  .  .  .  Let  him 
not  quit  his  belief  that  a  pop-gun  Is  a  pop-gun, 
though  the  ancient  and  honourable  of  the  eartli 
should  affirm  it  to  be  the  crack  of  doom  "  (Memoir, 
p.  83). 

A  similar  sentiment,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, runs  through  Mr.  Russell 
Lowell's  discourse  on  '  The  Independ- 
ent in  Politics.' 

While  thus  giving  heed  to  his  duty 
as  a  citizen  Emerson  had  a  strong 
aversion  to  political  agitation,  and  it 
was  only  under  strong  pressure  that 
he  ever  shared  in  it  In  connexion 
with  the  anti-slavery  movement  he 
thought  he  was  called  to  this  activi- 
ty. He  helped  John  Brown  with 
money  and  sympathy  for  his  work 
in  Kansas,  and  when  the  war  came 
he  attended  public  meetings  and  ad- 
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dressed  them  and  faced  howling 
mobs.  He  held  that  the  scholar  was 
"  bound  to  stand,"  not  only  ^'  for  all  the 
virtues/' but  for  ''all  the  liberties"; 
and  in  the  crisis  it  seemed  to  him  that 
''  the  supreme  public  duty  of  all  think- 
ing men"  was  ''to  assert  freedom." 
He  did  assert  it  strenuously.  This 
slavery  question,  and  his  duty  in  re- 
spect to  it,  had  long  troubled  him.  In 
1862  he  wrote  in  his  journal: 

**  1  waked  laHt  night  and  bemoaned  myself  be- 
cause 1  bad  not  thrown  myself  into  the  depioi> 
able  question  of  slavery,  which  seems  to  want 
nothing  so  much  as  a  few  assured  voices.  But 
then,  ill  hours  of  sanity  1  recover  myself  and  say, 
<Sod  must  govern  Uis  own  world,  and  knows 
His  way  out  of  this  pit  without  my  desertion  of 
my  post,  which  has  none  to  guard  it  but  me.  I 
have  quite  other  slaves  to  free  than  those  ne- 
groes, to  wit,  imprisoned  spirits,  imprisoned 
thoughts,  far  boclr  in  the  brain  of  man— far  retir- 
ed in  the  heaven  of  mvention,  and  which,  impor- 
tant to  the  republic  of  man,  have  no  watchman, 
or  lover,  or  defender,  but  I"  (Afemoir,  p.  78). 

The  passing  of  the  "  Fugitive  Slave 
Act "  weighed  upon  him  heavily.  He 
thought  it  was  a  law  "which  no  man 
can  obey  or  abet  without  loss  of  self- 
respect  and  forfeiture  of  the  name  of 
a  gentleman."  When  he  heard  that 
his  children  had  a  composition  to 
write  at  school  on  '  The  Building  of  a 
House,'  he  said :  "  You  must  be  sure 
to  say  that  no  house  nowadays  is  per- 
fect without  having  a  nook  where  a 
fugitive  slave  can  be  safely  hidden 
away."  Later,  he  was  fu  ly  drawn 
into  the  movement ;  and,  for  a  time, 
the  only  thing  worth  striving  for 
seemed  to  be  the  liberation  of  the 
slaves,  and  war  presented  itself  to  his 
mind,  as  well  as  the  minds  of  many 
of  his  countrymen,  as  the  only 
mesins  to  attcdn  that  end 

Some  things  there  were  for  which 
nature  had  entirely  incapacitated 
Emerson.  He  could  never  have  been 
a  great  merchant  Mr.  Edward  Em- 
erson is  at  some  pains  to  discredit  a 
popular  superstition  which  he  sup- 
poses to  exist,  that  Emerson  was 
a  cute  Yankea    In  reality,  it  seems. 


he  was  an  unconmionly  poor  man  of 
business.  To  him,  multiplication  was 
indeed  vexation.  His  efforts  with 
the  American  publishers'  accounts 
on  Carlyle's  behalf  must  have  been 
little  short  of  martyrdom ;  as  to  his 
own  dealings  with  his  publishers,  he 
never  derived  full  benefit  from  his 
books  until  his  son-in-law  took  these 
matters  in  hand  for  Imn.  His  "  'cute- 
ness  "  really  consisted  not  in  a  mas- 
tery of  figures,  but  in  the  possession 
of  the  seeing  eye  and  the  understand- 
ing heart,  and  in  prudence.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  he  was  more  liable 
to  be  imposed  on  than  other  honest 
men.  If  his  simplicity  was  great,  as- 
suredly he  was  not  a  simpleton  in 
any  direction. 

For  farming  he  was  as  incapable 
as  he  was  for  business,  and  his 
efforts  in  this  direction  would  have 
been  disastrous  had  not  friends 
again  oome  to  his  assistance.  He 
was  so  clumsy  with  tools  that  his  lit- 
tle son  Waldo,  seeing  him  with  a 
spade,  cried  out,  "Papa,  I  am  afraid 
you  will  dig  your  leg."  He  had  an 
orchard,  and  took  sufficient  pride  in 
his  pears  and  apples  to  send  them  for 
exhibition.  Mr.  Edward  Emerson 
relates  that 

'*  one  day,  after  this  exhibition,  a  party  of  gentle- 
men visited  his  orchard  who  were  introduced  to 
him  by  his  neighbour  Mr.  Bull,  as  a  Committee 
of  the  Massachuf>etts  Horticultural  Society.  He 
smiled  with  modest  pride  at  having  his  litUe 

orchard    thus  honoured;  but  the  Hon.  S 

D ,  the  chairman,  said  :  Mr.  Emerson,  the 

committee  have  called  to  see  the  soil  which  pro- 
duces such  poor  specimens  of  such  fine  varieties  " 
(Memifir,  p.  ISO). 

Emerson,  however,  knew  his  limita- 
tions pretty  well,  and  did  not  waste 
much  time  over  impossibilities.  "Qod 
has  given  me  the  seeing  eye,  but  not 
the  working  hand,"  he  said. 

Persons  who  possessed  talents 
which  he  lacked  always  commanded 
Emerson's  admiration.  He  magnifi- 
ed the  talent  of  the  merchant,  of  the 
farmer,  and   of   the  man  who   was 
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handy  with  tools.  One  of  several 
causes  for  his  esteem  for  Thoreau 
was  doubtless  Thoreau's  ingenuity 
and  mechanical  skill  In  another  di- 
rection, Thoreau  did  him  service.  Dr. 
Holmes  says  he  'Uent  him  a  new  set 
of  organs  of  sense  of  wonderful  deli- 
cacy/' meaning  thereby  that  he 
taught  him  to  see  natural  objects 
with  the  eye  of  science  as  well  as 
with  that  of  poetry.  Emerson  him- 
self credited  EUery  Channing,  anoth- 
er poet  whom  he  had  discovered, 
with  also  assisting  him  to  observe ; 

"  In  walking  with  Ellery  you  shall  alwasrs  see 
what  was  never  before  shown  to  the  eye  of  man. 
And  yet  for  bow  many  dayn  has  that  pretty  wil- 
derness of  White  Pond  received  the  sun  and  clouds 
into  its  transparencies,  and  woven  each  day  new 
webs  of  birch  and  pine  sbootinK  into  wilder 
aoKlee  and  more  fantastic  crossings  of  these 
coarse  threads,  which,  in  the  water,  have  such 
momentary  elegance"  {Memoir^  p.  118). 

Surely  Emerson  was  as  much  entitled 
as  Ellery  Channing  to  say,  ''As  for 
beauty,  I  need  not  look  beyond  an 
oar's  length  for  my  fill  of  it."  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  scientific  de- 
ficiencies, he  had  pre-eminently  what 
he  termed  "  musical  eyes  " — a  swift 
perception  of  beauty,  especially  of 
beauty  of  form. 

I  speak  of  Ellery  Channing  as  a 
poet "  discovered  "  by  Emerson.  The 
amount  of  genius  that  appeared  in 
the  little  village  of  Concord  during 
the  lifetime  of  Emerson  must  have 
struck  many  persons  as  remarkable. 
The  circumstance  is  too  remarkable 
to  be  a  simple  coincidence.  Emerson 
was  always  on  the  look  out  for  great- 
ness in  others,  and,  if  any  existed, 
was  sure  to  detect  it.  More  than  one 
known  writer  who  is  associated  with 
Concord  would  in  all  likelihood  have 
remained  a ''  mute  inglorious  Milton" 
had  it  not  been  for  Emerson.  He 
was  so  quick  to  discern  genius,  so 
ready  to  acknowledge  it,  and  so  eager 
to  encourage  it,  that  it  had  good 
chances  of  recognitibn  in  his  neigh- 
borhood.   Hawthorne's  fame  was,  of 


course,  quite  independent  of  his  con- 
nexion with  Concord.  Hawthorne 
owed  little  to  Ms  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Emerson,  though  much  to 
Emerson's  teachings,  for  unhappily 
these  two  men,  though  they  dwelt  so 
near  to  one  another,  hardly  came 
in  c<»itact  But  I  doubt  what  the 
fate  of  Thoreau  and  Ellery  Chan- 
ning would  have  been  if  Emerson 
had  not  discovered  them;  and  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  beauty 
of  Alcott's  character  would  not 
have  been  discerned  had  not  Emer- 
son with  his  clear  penetration  into 
the  soul  of  things  been  there  to -find 
it  Emerson  himself  said — so  Mr. 
Cabot  reports— that  it  would  be  a 
pity  if  Alcott  survived  him,  since  he 
alone  possessed  the  means  of  show- 
ing to  the  world  what  Alcott  really 
was. 

Emerson's  habitual  hopefulness 
and  serenity  are  well  indicated  in  the 
Memoir.  They  did  not  spring  from 
insensibility  to  the  *'  seamy  side  "  of 
life,  but  from  a  persistent  faith  in 
goodness.  It  has  been  complained, 
says  his  son,  that  Emerson  did  not  do 
justice  to  ''the  prevailing  power  of 
evil  in  the  world  Fortunately  he 
did  not  It  is  not  the  message  given 
to  him."  Strictly  speaking,  he  did 
not  believe  that  evil  was  a  prevailing 
power.  It  was  no  case  of  not  doing 
justice  to  it ;  for,  looking  deeper,  he 
saw  that  what  is  called  evil  is  not  a 
positive  thing)  but,  to  use  his  signifi- 
cant phrase,  is  "good  in  the  making." 
He  was  not  the  only  or  the  first  man 
to  give  currency  to  this  truth ;  but 
few,  if  sixLj  in  modem  times,  have 
laid  the  pauidcular  stress  upon  it  that 
he  did.  This  idea  tempered  his  teach- 
ing and  his  action.  He  was  a  most 
persistent  and  determined  discoverer 
of  good  in  everything.  "  All  through 
life  he  was  cheerful  by  temperament 
and  on  principla"  He  "constantly 
rejoiced  in  the  happiness  of  his  lot' 
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Yet  we  know  that  the  loss  of  friends, 
and  sickness  came  to  him,  and  that 
he  was  never  rich  in  this  worid's 
goods — causes  for  grumbling  and  not 
for  rejoicing  with  mahy  people.  To 
^'  shun  the  negative  side  "  was  his  pre- 
cept and  his  practica  "  That  which 
befits  us,  embosomed  in  beauty  and 
wonder  as  we  are,  is  cheerfulness  and 
courage,  and  the  endeavor  to  realzie 

our  aspirations." 

Walter  Lewin. 


"  IJiT  PRA  YSE  OF  TOBA  000. 


n 


That  a  book  on  such  a  subject, 
should  be  issued  as  an  '^  Odd  Volume*' 
is  fit  and  proper.  It  may  be  that  the 
famous  literary  club  is  almost  un- 
known beyond  its  London  habitat 
If  so,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  it  is 
composed  of  twenty-one  members 
who  form  "Ye  Sette  of  Odd  Vol- 
umes," and  has  besides  seventeen 
others,  "  Supplemental  Volumes,"  all 
being  book-men  learned  in  first  edi- 
tions, scarce  pamphlets,  and  steeped 
in  bibliomaniac  lore  generally.  They 
meet  once  a  month,  and  an  invitation 
to  dine  with  this  extremely  select 
gathering,  is  an  honor  prized  by  all 
of  whatsoever  rank  in  the  republic 
of  letters,  who  are  f  ortimate  enough 
to  be  bidden  thereunto.  Their  rules 
are  extremely  quaint,  set  forth  as 
they  are  in  a  sumptuously  printed 
brochure;  for  all  the  transactions 
and  miscellaneous  papers  of  the  club, 
its  programmes,  menus,  catalogues 
and  so  on,  are  alike  distinguished  by 
special  printing  and  decorated  with 
drawings  or  designs — often  by  well- 
known  artists,  the  whole  being  pro- 
duced in  a  costly  manner,  after  the 
fashion  of  by-gone  days.  It  is  a 
worthy  tradition  that  each  "  Odd  Vol- 
ume" prepares  a  8i)ecial  book  from 
his  own  pen,  or  collected  reprints  of 
his  own  research,  and  has  it  printed 
in  a  tiny  quarto  volume  for  a  gift  to 


each  of  his  fellow-members.  These 
presentation  volumes,  limited  as  they 
usually  are  to  the  exact  number  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  (with  a  few 
extra  for  personal  friends),  are  natu- 
rally scarce,  and  a  complete  set  of 
those  issued  is  a  longed-for  thing 
almost  beyond  hope  of  acquisition 
by  any  outside  collectors. 

Mr.  Walter  Hamilton,  the  well- 
known  editor  of  *  Parodies,'  (now  ap- 
proaching completion,  in  its  sixth 
quarto  volume),  and  author  of  The 
^Esthetic  Movement^  and  many  another 
work,  has  chosen  Tobacco  for  the 
subject  of  the  tome  he  presented  to 
his  fellow-members  of  the  Odd  Vol- 
umes ;  but  he  has  in  addition  to  the  151 
presentation  copies,  caused  350  to  be 
printed  for  sala  As  for  the  first  time 
an  "Odd  Volume"  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  general  public,  its  unique 
appearance  will  no  doubt  cause  curi- 
ous enquirers  to  hunt  up  the  particu- 
lars of  this  pleasant  coterie  of  those 
who  ride  kindred  hobby-horses.  Now, 
as  in  the  papers  of  the  club  copious 
particulars  of  its  foundation,  its 
guests,  its  pubUcations  and  its  doings, 
are  set  forth,  there  will  be  no  difficul- 
ty to  any  one  who  has  access  to  one 
of  their  collections,  in  making 
known  the  mysteries  of  their  club, 
and  the  well-known  literary  people 
who  have  shared  their  secret  joys. 
If  space  permitted  the  subject  would 
be  a  very  delightful  one  to  explore, 
for  in  the  list  of  members  and  visi- 
tors, hardly  a  well-known  name  in 
literature  or  art  is  missing,  and 
among  the  diverse  ephemerae  of  the 
various  entertainments,  there  are 
many  extremely  interesting  items 
from  pen  and  pencil  of  the  talented 
contributors. 

The  volume  under  notice  is  enti- 
tled, A  lyttd  parceU  of  Poems  and 
Parody es  in  praise  of  Tobacco^  contayn-^ 
ing  divers  conceited  Ballades^  andpOhic 
sayingesj  All   newly   collected  and   im- 
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printed  by  Walter  Hamilton.  The  ti- 
tle promises  an  olio  of  oddities  and 
the  contents  fully  be€ur  it  out.  For 
praise  and  dispraise,  rhyme  and  rea- 
son, doggerel  and  diatribe,  pseans 
and  parodies,  all  on  the  one  topic,  it 
offers  in  lavish  abundance.  From 
the  earliest  printed  verses  on  smok- 
ing that  occur  in  Dye^a  Dry  Dinner 
by  H.  DuUea,  1599,  to  Mr.  JR.  Ze  Qal- 
lienne's  graceful  rondeau  With  Pipe 
and  Book  1889,  the  three  centuries 
have  been  laid  under  tribute  for 
much  bric-&-brac  and  pleasant  lum- 
ber to  be  reprinted  for  our  delecta- 
tion. The  editor  laments  that  no 
poem  in  praise  of  the  cigarette  has 
come  to  light,  but  surely  the  million 
votaries  of  that  insidious  if  not  fatal 
weapon,  are  not  edl  so  guiltily  con- 
iscious  of  the  lapse  from  moral  recti- 
tude involved,  in  forsaking  pipe  and 
cigar  for  the  epheremal  paper  tube, 
that  they  have  no  song  to  sing.  Is  it 
not  rather  that  the  cigarette  is  too 
obtrusively  modem,  to  English  folks, 
and  that  your  poet  has  a  fine  scorn 
for  every  day  realism  ?  Some  of  the 
things  here  reprinted  are  curiously 
quaint.  An  ^Epitaph  on  a  young  lady 
-who  desired  that  tobacco  might  be  planted 
over  her  grave  sounds  like  an  inven- 
tion of  some  wild- western  comic  edi- 
tor, yet  these  lines  are  evidently  the 
work  uf  a  far  older  hand: — 

liet  no  cold  marble  o'er  my  body  rise— 
JBat  only  earth  above,  and  sunny  Rkies. 
Thus  woold  I  lowly  lie  in  peaceful  rest 
Nursing  the  Herb  Divine  from  out  my  breast 
Oreen  let  it  grow  above  this  clay  of  mine 
Deriving  strength  from  strength  that  1  resign. 
JSo  in  the  days  to  come  when  I'm  beyond 
This  fickle  life,  will  come  my  lovers  fond, 
And  gazing  on  the  plant,  their  grief  restrain 
In  whispering,  "]x>I  dear  Anna  blooms  again  I" 

From  the  special  studies  of  the  Edi- 
tor, during  the  last  half-dozen  years, 
it  is  not  to  be  surprised  that  the  par- 
odies are  a  very  strong  collection— one 
after  Swinburne.  This  is  a  cause  of 
tvery  smoker's  ire^  is  a  finely  sustained 
burlesque,  far  more  skilf uSy  turned 


than  the  not  very  happy  over- word 
suggests.  Mr.  Brander-Matthews's 
charming  Ballade  of  Tobacco  is  sup- 
ported by  two  others  of  similar  aim, 
but  hardly  equal  result  Two  or 
three  of  these  examples  included  are 
in  their  native  French — ^Baudelaire^s 
Za  Pipe — ^and  Tai  du  bon  TabaCy  a  17th 
century  lyric  being  especially  note- 
worthy. The  book  is  emphatically 
to  be  taken  in  doses — ^and  whether 
to  last  out  the  tiniest  entr'cu:te  cigar- 
ette, or  to  be  enjoyed  while  the  big- 
gest pipe  bowl,  or  hugest  of  cigars, 
slowly  rises  in  fitting  clouds  of  in- 
cense, the  little  volume  may  be  trust- 
ed to  keep  the  desultory  reader  in  a 
state  of  happy  satisfaction  mean- 
while. 

Even  the  uncanny  folk  who  join 
the  sainted  King  James,  in  their 
hatred  of  the  Indian  weed,  may  find 
some  extremely  unpleasant  things 
said  about  it  here,  couched  in  lan- 
guage as  strong  as  they  could  think 
it,  and  probably  much  stronger  than 
they  would  shape  into  words.  Thus 
bibUo-,  tobacco-,  and  anti-tobacco- 
maniacs,  can  all  enjoy  a  feast  of  odds 
and  ends,  or  rather  to  employ  the 
the  metaphor  more  nearly,  a  whiff 
ofrarebrands,  and  pleasant  smokes, 
after  the  heavier  banquet  of  facts, 
fancies  and  fiction,  to  which  so  many 
cooks  lend  their  skilful  aid. 

The  pleasure  given  by  monographs, 
or  anthologies,  (for  the  book  is  at  once 
either  or  both,  and  yet  neither  entire- 
ly) is  two-fold,  to  the  collector  it 
represents  years  of  pleasant  sport  in 
chasing  the  wily  game  through  fresh 
coverts,  and  himting  out  the  bye- ways 
of  bookselling  where  in  two-penny 
boxes  and  "all  this  row  at  6d."  so 
many  scarce  if  valueless  books,  are 
to  be  found.  To  turn  over  the  pages 
of  a  book  of  this  class,  is  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  years  of  patient  harvesting ; 
but  the  pleasure  it  yields  the  reader, 
is  not  more  than  that  by  which  it  has 
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already  repaid  the  one  who  made  it 
Only  few  of  us  are  prenaitted  to  real- 
ize the  delight  of  the  great  unknown 
in  the  story,  who  reading  his  latest 
manuscript— suddenly  thumped  his 
fist  on  the  table,  and  astonished  his 

family  with   a  shout  of    "By  

that's  genius ! ! "  Still  let  us  be  thank- 
ful, that  if  we  possess  the  rarest  of 
all  the  gifts  of  the  gods  to  men,  that 
we  be  ignorant  of  it,  for  were  it  the 
common  habit,  thus  to  annotate  one's 
own  writing,  with  such  appreciative 
and  vociferous  comment,  the  lot  of 
those  who  share  our  daily  Uf  e,  would 
be  hardly  cheered  and  we  should  be 
perhaps  (who  knows)  conceited  re- 
garding our  own  work — which  is  at 
present,  as  every  fellow-scribbler 
knows,  a  perfectly  unknown  mood  to 
all  men  of  letters. 

Gleeson  White. 


A    OENTLEMAN'S  LIBRARY. 

A  collector  who  had  some  idea  of 
the  literature  that  should  form  a 
Gentleman's  Library,  was  the  late 
Baron  S.  de  la  Roche  Lacarelle.  His 
books  were  but  five  hundred  and  for- 
ty ;  but  what  admirable  books  they 
are!  Even  the  collection  of  M.  Eu- 
gene Paillet  is  eclipsed  by  the  treas- 
ures which  were  lately  scattered  in 
Paris.  M.  Porquet  has  published  the 
catalogue ;  there  is  also  an  illustrated 
catalogue  for  those  who  can  expend 
forty  francs  on  such  chromolitho- 
graphic  vanities  as  colored  and  gild- 
ed copies  of  rare  bindings.  M.  Quen- 
tin  Bauchart  has  written  a  preface  to 
the  moving  catalogue:  M.  Quentin 
Bauchart  from  whose  shelves  several 
of  the  volumes  coma  It*  appears 
that  the  Baron  de  la  Boche  Lacarelle 
was  of  good  Buigundian  family.  He 
was  bom  in  1816,  and  was  bom  a 
bibliophile.  His  first  collection  he 
sold  when  his  eyesight  appeared 
totally  ruined  in;i858.    But  his  sight 


was  almost  miraculously  restored  by 
Groff,  the  Berlin  oculist,  and  the 
Baron  "  fell  to  his  old  love  again," 
with  a  particular  passion  for  bind- 
ings. He  was  a  purchaser  as  artful 
as  Snuflfy  Davy,  and  seemed,  says 
his  biographer,  to  "hypnotize"  the 
booksellers.  Science  and  Messrs. 
Myers  and  Gumey  would  have  Uked 
to  see  him  try  his  band  at  hypnotizing 
Mr.  Quaiitch.  Loving  a  bit  of  moroc- 
co above  all  things,  the  Baron  could 
not  suffer  any  modem  binder  but 
Trautz-Bauzonnet.  If  he  were  to  en- 
dure penalties  in  the  world  to  come, 
his  Inferno,  he  said,  would  be  hand- 
ling volumes  bound  by  Lortic  or  Cape  \ 
About  English  binders  he  seems  to 
have  said  nothing ;  indeed,  "  it  may 
be,  that  only  silence  suiteth  best'^ 
Boyet  was  his  favorite  among  the 
great  of  old ;  but  to  Duseuil,  Le  Gas- 
con, Padeloup,  he  did  not  deny  the 
shelter  of  his  shelves.  Naturally  the 
books  of  the  great  old  collectors  kept 
tryst  with  each  other  in  his  cabinet 
There  the  volumes  of  Mdme.  de  Main- 
tenon  met  the  j2:ayer  possessions  of 
Mdme.  de  Pompadour.  There  was 
Longepierre's  own  Theocritus,  with 
the  Fleece  of  Gold  in  all  its  glory.  In 
fact,  the  great  charm  of  the  Baron's 
library  lies  in  the  gathering  together 
of  illustrious  books  which  we  may  re- 
gard as  old  friends,  for  they  have  be- 
longed to  owners  famed  in  the  history 
of  letters.  Here  a  book  of  Grolier's 
(*Sallust')  meets  a  volume  of  Diane  de 
Poitiers;  here  *La  Muse  Chr6tienne* 
of  that  Christian  King  Henri  IIL  is 
not  far  from  the  burlesque  *  Trial  of 
a  Melon,'  which  had  made  Henri  lY. 
extremely  unwell  one  night  Here  is 
More's  'Utopia'  in  a  binding  done  for 
Anne  of  Austria ;  here  is  the  '  Preton- 
ius'  Qf  the  Comte  d'Hoym,  and  the 
'  T^l^maque'  that  was  read  by  Longe- 
pierre,  and  the  'Boileau'  of  Mdme.  de 
Chamillart,  and  Mdma  de  Maintenon's 
'  Cantique  des  Cantiques,'and  the  lit- 
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tie  book  of  devotion  by  Mdlla  de  la 
Valli^re,  and  Mdme.  de  Pompadour's 
own  copy  of  that  masterpiece  in  a 
small  and  dirty  way,  the  *  Contes*  of 
La  Fontaine,  in  the  edition  of  the 
*Fermier8-Qen6raux.'  Here  are  "mo- 
saic" bindings  by  all  the  "Mattres 
Mosaistes,"  so  to  speak,  including  a 
wonderful  Villon  of  1532,  in  orange, 
with  mosaic  of  red  and  blue,  by  Trautz- 
Bauzonnet 

As  little  boys  look  into  the  pastry- 
cook's window,  as  poor  women  stare 
at  the  jewellers'  gauds,  and  select  the 
thing  they  would  choose  if  they  had 
only  the  money,  let  us  flatten  our 
noses  against  the  windows  of  the 
Baron's  catalogue,  and  make  our  vain 
selections  of  the  books  that  never  can 
be  ours.  Manuscripts  and  theology 
{except  in  novels,  where  it  is  delicious) 
the  present  amateur  can  cheerfully 
<lo  without.  I  envy  no  man  his  Bibles, 
nor  even  Comte  d'Hoym's  copy  of  the 
Elzevir  Psalter  very  much.  (In  blue 
morocco,  by  Boyet.)  Only  the  red 
morocco  with  the  arms  of  the  lady 
"  who  married  into  the  family  where 
she  had  been  governess,"  as  Thacke- 
ray says,  make  one  covet  Mdma  de 
Maintenon's '  Cantiquedes  Cantiqu^s' 
(Paris,  1694).  Of  the  many  rare  M8S., 
perhaps  one  prefers  those  by  Jarry, 
about  1660,  especially  as  one  of  them 
is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Grande 
Mademoiselle.  But  a  small  folio  in 
ancient  red  morocco,  *  Heures  de  Nos- 
tre  Dame,'  must  be  delectable.  The 
miniatures  are  free  from  exclusive 
bigotry,  and  are  not  restricted  to 
matters  of  our  own  faith.  Here  you 
find — impartially  exquisite  —  'The 
^orifice  of  Abraham  and  The  Rape 
of  Europa,'  'The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  and  The  Rites  of  Bacchus.'  The 
date  is  1549,  and  the  Athenian  is  given 
as  well  as  the  Christian  calendar. 
Hence  the  pagan  pictures  of  heroes 
which  accompany  the  miniatures  of 
saints.    The  sixteenth  century  had  a 


very  practical  artistic  fashion  of  treat- 
ing the  development  of  reUgion.  This 
manuscript,  written  for  the  Comte 
dTTrfe,  French  Ambassador  to  the 
Vatican,  is  from  the  library  of  the 
Due  de  la  Valli^re.  The '  Livre  do 
Pndres,'  which  Jarry,  the  copyist  of 
the  *  Quirlande  de  Julie,'  wrote  for  a 
princess,  probably  la  Grande  Madem- 
oiselle, is  also  a  gem  of  a  rare  order. 
When  Padeloup  boimd  in  mosaic  a 
book  of  prayers  written  outby  Jarry's 
rival,  Bousselet,  for  Marie  Leczinska, 
he  too  was  xmconsciously  enriching 
the  collection  of  the  Baron.  Among 
the  theological  books,  perhaps  the 
most  curious,  as  a  relic,  is '  L'Idoldtrie 
Huguenote  figur^e  au  patron  de  la 
vieille  payenne'  (Lyon,  1608),  in  mo- 
saic of  white  and  citron  with  arabes- 
ques, and  with  the  arms  of  Pope  Paul 
V.  The  Baron  also  rejoiced  in  a  copy 
of  Bruno's '  Spaccio  de  la  Bestia  Trion- 
fante,'  a  very  notable  book  in  days 
when  it  needed  courage  to  be  impious. 
This  also  is  in  a  spendid  mosaic  by 
Padeloup,  of  black  and  red  on  citron, 
**doubl6"  with  blue  morocco.  In 
classics,  French  and  Latin,  the  Baron 
was  not  ill  seen.  He  had  d'Hoym's 
Elzevir  Cicero  '  De  Officiis,'  and  all  the 
right  Montaignes,  with  miraculous 
early  examples  of  Rabelais.  Of  his 
'Utopia'  (translated  from  More's  in 
1550),  with  the  arms  of  Anne  of 
Austria  and  Louis  XHL,  mention  has 
been  made  already.  A  collection  of 
engpravings  of  the  civil  wars  in  France 
(1559-1573)  is  from  the  library  of  J.  A 
de  Thou,  with  his  "first  arms."  The 
rare  old  books  on  the  chase  and  many 
admirable  romances  are  in  this  library, 
and  two  copies  of  the  right  Elzevir 
Virgil — ^neither  of  them,  alas  1 — attain- 
ing imto  130  millimetres.  A  truly 
tall  copy  of  that  Virgil  is  the  Boc's 
egg  of  bibliomania,  which  the  Djin  of 
the  Lamp  will  bring  to  no  magician. 
In  very  old  French  poets,  from  the 
*  Romance  of  the  Rose '  to  Tahureau. 
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the  Baron  had  much  to  make  him 
glad;  he  possessed  Sainte-Beuve's 
own  copy  of  Tahureau  and  the  Alain 
Chartier  published  by  Galliot  du  Pr6, 
and  Trautz-Bauzonnet  had  clothed 
his  early  Villon.  Apparently  the 
Baron  did  not  own  a  very  rare  book 
of  early  French  verse,  '  Les  CEuvres 
et  Meslanges  Po6tiques  de  Pierre  le 
Loyer,  Angevin'  (Paris:  Poupy,  1679). 
A  lovely  copy  of  this  work  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  Parisian  bookseller  to-day, 
but  he  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  worth  of  its  perfections.  In  an 
age  when  voices  are  lifted  up  against 
bsdlades  and  rondeaux,  will  there  be 
a  purchaser  for  an  old  assortment  of 
these,  wherein  two  ladies  conduct  a 
debate  as  to  their  respective  sorrows 
in  love?  The  binding  is  by  Trautz- 
Bauzonnet;  nor  is  it  clear  why  he 
has  scattered  interlaced  the  Greek 
character  pAt  among  the  ornaments. 
This,  if  one  remembers  correctly, 
was  the  device  of  the  poet  Philippe 
Desportes.  The  manuscript  is  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  has  it  ever  been 
reprinted!  Apparently,  only  in  a 
most  imperfect  modem  edition.  The 
various  editions  of  Marothave  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Padeloup, 
Duseuil  (of  whom  Pope  speaks)  and 
Trautz-Bauzonnet;  who  also  bound 
'Les  Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite' 
and  many  of  the  old  poets  dear  to 
a  few,  such  as  Pontus  de  Tyard 
and  Olivier  de  Magny  and  Guillaume 
de  la  Teyssoni^re. — ^.  James's  Oazette. 
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The  new  edition  of '  The  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table,'  soon  to  ap- 
pear, from  the  firm  of  Houghton, 
Mif&in  &  Co.,  is  to  have  an  engraved 
title-page,  and  is  expected  to  be  an 
especially  attractive  book  in  printing, 
press- work,  and  binding, — in  fact  a 
chef  cToBuvre.  Such  a  book  ought  to 
prolong  the  life  of  the  genial  author 
as  well  as  give  pleasure  to  all  Uterary 
pfHjple. 


See  yoa  this  Jewel,  llashluff  forth  its  fire 
From  many  facets;  shooting  colored  nyb 
Whose  light  the  power  of  long  -  quenched 
flame  displays, 
And  to  a  royal  casket  might  aspire  ? 
Gems  such  as  this,  before  they  shine,  require 
The  patient  watchful  toll  of  many  days, 
And  each  reluctantly  its  worth  betrays 
For  anxious  eyes  to  see  and  to  admire. 

So  was  this  woman's  lo^e  for  long  concealed; 

She,  with  her  keen  clear  sight,  could  understand 
But  half  its  power,  till  pain  had  well  revealed 

It  to  her,  leading  her  with  tender  hand 
To  her  own  Romney,  who  the  compact  sealed 

That  bound  those  two  with  an  unbreaking  band. 

Prbdsuck  J.  Pafb. 


A  BOOK-HUNTER  AT  OXFORD. 

Oxford  offers  a  distinct  contrast  to 
London,  so  far  as  book-hunting  is 
concerned.  Its  book-shops  prove  be* 
yond  a  doubt  that  the  old  booksell- 
ers'rendezvous  is  no  longer  a  cellar 
in  which  nearly  every  article  is  inves- 
ted with  dust  The  latent  conserva- 
tism of  the  true  book-hunter  is  not 
at  all  inclined  to  regard  favorably 
the  change;  and  the  systematically 
arranged  books  upon  properly  dusted 
shelves  have  not  the  attractions  of 
the  dark  and  obscure  comers,  with 
their  dust  and  cobwebs,  of  a  bygone 
period.  As  things  were,  there  was 
some  hope— nay,  certainly — of  turn- 
ing up  a  ^^find,"  and  if  the  book-hunt- 
er emerged  from  his  grubbings  with 
a  face  and  hands  as  dirty  as  those  of 
a  chinmey-sweep,  he  would,  at  all 
events,  comfort  himself  with  the  re- 
flection that  soap  and  water  would 
not  terminate  a  "frost" 

The  antiquated  type  of  the  old 
bookseller  is  rapidly  becoming  an  in- 
stitution of  the  past,  and  there  is  no 
medium  between  the  swell  shop  and 
the  costermonger's  barrow.  In  Lon- 
don the  evolution  is  naturally  accom- 
plished by  a  slower  process  than  at 
Oxford,  where,  only  a  few  years  ago^ 
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the  present  writer  on  many  occasions 
explored  the  cheap  "boxes,"  which 
appear  at  the  present  moment  to  be 
altogether  tabooed  in  the  city  of 
learning  and  of  learned  men.  The 
late  Mr.  Thomas  states  that  Leigh 
Hunt  once  declared  in  his  presence 
that  no  one  had  ever  found  any- 
thing worth  having  in  "sixpenny" 
boxes.  But  the  quondam  editor  of 
77ie  Examiner  must  have  been  a  very 
lazy  sort  of  a  book-hunter,  for  it 
would  occupy  a  small  volume  to 
enumerate  the  best-known  treasures 
which  have  been  fished  out  of  the 
much-despised  boxes.  In  such  a  cir- 
cumscribed area  as  Oxford,  however, 
the  book-hunter  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
discover  rare  classics  of  any  sort  on 
the  cheap  shelves — which  are  an 
aristocratic  form  of  box,  perhaps. 
We,  at  all  events,  candidly  culmit  to 
having  experienced  disappointment 
on  more  than  one  occasion  in  this  re- 
spect ;  but  as  a  sort  of  compensation 
the  book-collectors  Providence  has 
guided  us  to  some  Uterary  or  eight- 
teenth-century  ana.  That  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  several  "speciali- 
ties" in  book-collecting.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, a  collector  made  a  speciality 
of  the  late  Mr.  Wesley's  "Hymns" 
(which  is  scarcely  likely),  or  of  Qlad- 
stoniana  (which  would  ruin  him  in 
purse),  or  of  the  works  of  the  late  in- 
genious Mr.  William  Shakspere,  it  is 
a  dead  certainty  that  he  will  find  at 
every  fresh  stall  or  shop  something 
worth  carrying  homa  There  is  an 
air  of  solid,  even  heavy,  respectabili- 
ty about  the  Oxford  book-shops, 
which  the  collector  of  light  Uterature 
will  by  no  means  relish.  Indeed,  ^al- 
most the  very  first  book  we  spotted, 
during  a  recent  visit,  was  an  array, 
in  mighty  foUos,  of  the  *  Opera'  of 
St  Augustina  Referring  to  two  of 
the  most  famous  of  all  books,  the 
good  Father  has  asked,  "  Who  would 
not  enjoy  these  mysterious  volumes 


before  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world!"  It  is,  perhaps,  a  very  sad 
admissou  to  make,  but  so  far  as  St. 
Augustine's  works  are  concerned,  we 
fear  that  the  tendency  of  the  age  is 
not  exactly  in  the  direction  of  his 
portly  tomes,  which,  as  Erasmus  said 
of  Thomas  Aquinas'  'Secimda  Se- 
cundsB,'  no  man  "  can  carry  it  about, 
much  loss  get  it  into  his  head."  Still, 
it  is  comforting  to  know  that  when 
all  else  fail  we  shall  have  the  Fathers 
to  fall  back  upon. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
second-hand  book-shops  are  in  High 
Street,  but,  if  our  memory  serves  us 
correctly,  the  number  has  diminished 
by  several  of  late  years.  The  stock 
of  each  bookseller  consists,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  books  used  by  students 
who,  at  the  end  of  their  college  ca- 
reer, are  often  not  averse  to  raising 
a  little  ready  cash  by  disposing  of 
their  libraries.  But  school  and  col- 
lege-books are  not  included  among 
the  prizes  in  the  book-world,  and  the 
conspicuous  autograph  signature  of 
a  distinguished  prize-man  does  not 
add  to  the  commercial  value  of  any 
book — not  even  if  he  becomes  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  or  England's 
Premier  in  after-Ufa  Old  theology 
and  school-books  form  stock  for 
which  the  term  "dead"  is  scarcely 
strong  enough;  and  those  of  our 
readers  who  would  like  to  verify  this 
statement  should  take  a  bundle  in 
either  section  and  try  to  sell  it  to  any 
dealer  in  Oxford  or  London.  We 
can  promise  them  a  very  lively  time 
of  it,  especially  if  they  are  of  an  ar- 
gumentative turn  of  mind. 

Here  in  one  window,  and  cheek-by- 
jowl  with  the  latest  and  most  scholar- 
ly productions  of  the  Clarendon  Press, 
we  notice  abstruse  lexicons  frown- 
ing, as  it  were,  upon  the  decidedly 
lighter  and  even  more  entertaining 
volume,  in  which  the  adventures  of 
Tom  and  Jerry  in  London  are  veraci- 
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ously  recorded  One  of  the  novels 
of  the  lamented  Mr.  Michael  Angelo 
Titmarsh — it  is  a  "first"  edition — re- 
calls an  almost  forgotten  fact  that 
Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis  was  an  Oxford 
man,  and  might  have  haunted  this 
very  shop,  but  we  have  an  idea  that 
Pen  was  not  a  bookwonn.  Some 
generous  admirer,  evidently  with 
more  money  than  taste,  has  arrayed 
that  sorry  prude, '  Amelia,'  in  a  beau- 
tiful dress  of  tree-calf,  and  not  far 
away,  but  in  a  modem  idition  de  luxe^ 
her  esteemed  brother,  ^Joseph  An- 
drews,' is  patiently  awaiting  aveo  sea 
confrirea  from  the  pen  of  Henry  Field- 
ing, a  buyer  with  a  long  purse.  In 
only  one  shop  in  High  Street  did  we 
notice  any  attempt  at  displaying  a 
collection  of  the  finely-illustrated 
novels  and  other  works  of  a  half-cen- 
tury or  more  aga  Nearly  every 
second-hand  bookseller  in  London 
makes  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
speciality  of  this  class  of  books,  which 
has  been  going  up  in  price  for  some 
years  past,  and  exhibits  every  ten- 
dency of  f uther  advancement.  So 
far  as  we  could  see,  the  Oxford  book- 
sellers have  no  "special  line"  of 
goods,  save  and  except  classics  and 
school-books. 

The  nearest  approax^h  to  a  "sixpen- 
ny "  box  in  the  city  was  observed  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  High  Street 
It  is  "slummed"  in  a  narrow,  stuflfy 
passage.  "All  on  this  shelf  sixpence  " 
was  a  tempting  intimation  which  no 
poor  book-hunter  was  likely  to  pass 
unheeded.  An  inspection  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  shelves,  however,  was 
not  particularly  satisfactory.  It  was 
not  exactly  the  first  opportimity  we 
had  of  acquiring  an  odd  volimie  of  the 
Tatler  or  of  the  *  Turkish  Spy  *  for  six- 
pence ;  and  even  the  *  Death  of  Abel,' 
and  several  volumes  of  exegetical 
theology,  not  to  mention  a  quantity 
of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth-cen- 
tury sermons  failed  to  draw  the  six- 


pences. The  book-hunter,  when  out 
of  London,  often  buys  rubbish  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  there  is  noth- 
ing else  to  buy,  and,  in  the  second, 
for  the  sake  of  buying  "  something," 
but  we  have  never  known  his  enthu- 
siasm to  run  to  sermons  or  ancient 
theology.  The  line  must  be  drawn 
somewhere. 

Thornton's  shop  in  Broad  Street  is 
a  fine  one,  and  contains  almost  an 
endless  variety  of  "  Books,*  Old  and 
New,"  as  ran  the  sign  of  Etienne  Dolet, 
and  as  was  the  device  on  the  book- 
plate of  Bibliophile  Jacob — ^the  late 
Paul  Lacroix.  But  he  who  despises 
new  books  vnll  have  ample  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  this  faculty  in  the 
Broad  Street  shop.  Indeed,  the  "old" 
books  are  principally  old  by  virtue  of 
being  much  used  A  random  quest 
among  the  sixpenny  shelves  revealed 
odd  volumes  of  various  works  whose 
age  may  have  made  them  sacred,  al- 
though it  does  not  appear  to  assist 
much  in  getting  them  "  off."  Where, 
by  the  way,  do  all  the  odd  volumes 
go  t  A  certain  French  bookseller  once 
dealt  solely  in  this  peculiar  class  of 
bibliopoliana,  but  we  should  imagine 
that  his  lot  was  not  altogether  a  hap- 
py one.  Still,  the  odd  volumes  must 
be  aomewhere,  although  it  is  a  risky 
thing  for  a  man  to  load  his  shelves 
with  parts  of  sets  in  the  confident 
hope  that  he  will  complete  each  one 
some  day.  It  is  possible  to  be  too 
confiding. 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  the 
book-hunter  who  finds  much  sport  at 
Oxford  must  be  one  whose  tastes  lie 
in  the  direction  of  new,  or  at  all 
events  modem,  books.  He  will  be 
able  to  buy  some  early  Dickens,  a 
few  early  Tbackerays,  a  number  of 
Cruikshanks,  Leechs,  and  a  fewRow- 
landsons.  He  can  acquire  a  fine  U- 
brary  of  the  classics  in  no  time,  and 
enough  dictionaries  to  supply  a  small 
nation.    But  when  it  comes  to  what 
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the  compilers  of  book-catalogues 
term  "excessively  rare"  examples, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  "only  copy 
known,"  Oxford,  as  much  perhaps 
from  circumstances  as  from  choice, 
is  quite  behind  much  less  "  bookish  " 
centres.  Still,  a  few  hours  hunting 
the  shops  of  High  Street  and  Broad 
Street  form  a  pleasant  phase  of  a  vis- 
it to  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots 
in  the  world 

W.  EoBBRTS,  Author  of 
'  The  Earlier  History  of  Booksell- 

INQ.' 


•m»% 


BOOK  BURNING. 

The  history  of  our  country  since 
the  days  of  printing  is  exactly  reflect- 
ed in  its  burned  literature,  and  so  lit- 
tle has  the  public  fure  been  any  re- 
specter of  class  or  dignity,  that  no 
branch  of  intellectual  activity  has 
failed  to  contribute  some  author 
whose  work  or  works  has  been  con- 
signed to  the  flames.  Our  greatest 
poets,  philosophers.  Bishops,  lawyers, 
novelists,  heads  of  colleges  are  all 
represented  in  my  collection,  forming 
indeed  a  motley  but  no  insipid  society, 
wherein  the  gravest  questions  of 
government  and  the  deepest  problems 
of  speculation  are  handled  with  free- 
dom, and  men  who  were  most  divided 
in  their  lives  meet  at  last  in  a  com- 
mon bond  of  harmony.  Cowell,  the 
friend  of  prerogative,  finds  himself 
here  side  by  side  with  Milton,  the  re- 
publican, and  Sacheverell,  the  High 
Churchman,  in  close  company  with 
Tyndale  and  Defoe.  For  nearly  three 
hundred  years  the  rude  censorship  of 
fire  was  appUed  to  literature  in  Eng- 
land, beginning  naturally  in  that  fierce 
religious  war  we  call  the  Reformation, 
which  practically  constitutes  the  his- 
tory of  England  for  some  two  centur- 
ies. The  first  grand  occasion  of  book 
burning  was  in  response  to  the  Pope's 


sentence  against  Martin  Luther,  when 
Wolsey  went  in  state  to  St.  Paul's, 
and  many  of  Luther's  publications 
were  burned  in  the  churchyard  dur- 
ing a  sermon  against  them  by  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  (1521.)  But  the 
first  printed  work  by  an  Englishman 
that  was  so  treated  was  actually  the 
Gospel  The  story  is  too  famiUar  to 
repeat,  of  the  two  occcisions  on  which 
Tyndale's  New  Testament  in  English 
was  burned  before  old  St.  Paul's;  but 
in  pausing  to  refiect  that  the  book 
which  met  with  this  fierf  fate,  and 
whose  author  ultimately  met  with 
the  same,  is  now  sold  in  England  by 
the  million  (for  our  received  version 
is  substantially  Tyndale's),  one  can 
only  stand  aghast  at  the  irony  of  the 
fearful  contrast  which  so  wildly  sep- 
arated the  laborer  from  his  triumph. 
But  perhaps  we  can  scarcely  wonder 
that  our  ancestors,  after  centuries  of 
mental  blindness,  should  have  tried 
to  bum  the  light  they  were  unable  to 
be€tr,  causing  it  thereby  only  to  shine 
the  brighter.  It  certainly  spread 
with  remarkable  celerity,  for  in  1546 
it  became  necessary  to  command  all 
persons  possessing  them  to  deliver  to 
the  Bishop  or  Sheriff,  to  be  openly 
burned,  all  works  in  English  purport- 
ing to  be  written  by  Frith,  Tyndale, 
Wickliff,  Joye,  Basil,  Bale,  Barnes, 
Coverdale,  Turner,  or  Tracy.  The 
extreme  rarity  and  costliness  of  the 
works  intended  is  the  measure  of  the 
completeness  with  which  this  order 
was  carried  out ;  but  not  of  its  success 
for  the  ideas  survived  the  books 
which  contained  them.  A  list  of  the 
books  is  given  in  Foxe  (v,  566)  and 
comprises  12  by  Coverdale,  28  by 
Bale,  13  by  Bas'l,  (alias  Bacon,)  10  by 
Frith,  9  by  Tyndale,  7  by  Joye,  6  by 
Turner,  3  by  Barnes.  Some  of  these 
may  still  be  read,  but  more  are  non- 
existent. A  complete  account  of 
them  and  their  authors  would  almost 
amount  to  a  history  of  the  Reforma- 
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tion  itself;  and  as  they  were  burned  in- 
discrimately,  as  heretical  books,  they 
have  not  the  same  interest  that  at- 
taches to  books  specifically  condemn- 
ed as  heretical  or  seditious.  Such  of 
them,  however,  as  a  book  lover  can 
light  upon— and  pay  for— are  of 
course,  treasures  of  the  highest  order. 
— 77ie  Gentleman* 8  Magazine. 


SOME  LESS  -  KNO  WN 
TENNYSONIAir. 

The  annoimcement  that  the  manu- 
scripts of  some  of  Lord  Tennyson's 
early  poems  were  to  be  put  up  for 
sale  at  Sotheby's,  aroused  no  httle  ex- 
citement among  the  collectors  of  his 
works.  The  keen  competition  which 
took  place  for  these  most  desirable 
documents  and  the  prices  they  fetch- 
ed make  one  fear  that  the  day  when 
really  interesting  Tennysoniana  could 
be  obtained  for  reasonable  sums  is 
for  ever  gone. 

One  useful  hint  may  however  be 
taken  by  short-pursed  collectors  from 
the  recent  sale.  They  will  note  the 
interest  which  the  sale  6t  the  manu- 
script of  'Maud'  has  awakened  in  the 
first  issue  of  the  beautiful  portion  of 
the  poem  commencing — 

"Oh  that  'twere  possible  after  lonfc  grief  and  pain 
To  'find  the  arms  of  my  true  love  round  me 
a^aio." 

These  lines  and  the  stanzas  following 
were  first  pubUshed  in  1837,  in  the 
volume  of  poems  called '  The  Tribute,' 
and  were  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most 
inspired  and  most  characteristic  ver- 
ses the  Laureate  had  then  produced. 
This  volume  may  still  be  obtained  by 
the  wary  for  a  few  shillings,  but  one 
may  safely  prophecy  a  sharp  rise. 

Another  kindred  item  of  interest 
which  deserves  to  be  better  known  is 
Dr.  Mann's  'Vindication  of  Maud.' 
This  pamphlet  was  published  in  1866, 
and  won  the  Laureate's  warmest  ap- 


proval It  should  not  on  any  account 
be  missed  when  met  with.  The  copy 
penes  me  came  from  the  Ffytche  sale, 
having  been  presented  by  the  author 
to  Lord  Tennyson's  relative.  Theirs 
Ffytche. 

The  prices  reaUzed  at  this  sale  some 
four  years  ago  seem  hardly  possible 
now.  *  Poems  by  Two  Brothers '  was 
knocked  down  for  two  or  three 
sovereigns,  and  many  others  were 
given  away  to  booksellers.  Midland 
collectors  will  long  remember  the 
golden  opportunities  for  ^' finds"  in 
the  Nottingham  and  Lincoln  shops 
which  may  never  occur  again.  I 
have  before  me  an  old  copy  of  Jus- 
tinian's *  Institutes'  which  belonged 
to  Tennyson's  brother,  Charles  Turner 
with  his  book-label  and  the  old 
Ffytche  book-plate.  This  volume 
bears  on  the  first  i)age  the  inscription, 
*'  Q.  C.  Tennyson  Somersby  in  agro 
Lincolnensi  1812,"  and  is  copiously 
annotated  throughout  by  the  Lau- 
reate's father.  This  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  manuscripts  just  sold, 
but  it  is  a  book  full  of  memories  of 
the  old  Lincolnshire  parsonage  and  is 
not  to  be  despised. 

Speaking  of  Charles  Tinner,  one 
cannot  but  wonder  why  his  poems 
receive  such  little  attention  from  col- 
lectors. He  is  probably  the  best 
writer  of  the  Sonnet  this  century  has 
seen,  and  yet  his  'Poems'  (1830)  is  the 
only  volume  which  commands  at  all 
a  high  price.  Those  who  are  early 
wise  will  buy  his  'Sonnets'  (1864), 
'  Small  Tableaux '  (1868),  and '  Sonnets, 
Lyrics,  &c.'  (1873),  while  they  may  be 
still  had  for  a  trifia  And  then  there 
is  Frederick  Tennyson's  volume  of 
most  graceful  poems,  'Days  and 
Hours '  (1854);  booksellers  catalogue 
this  as  scarce^  but  it  may  still  be  had 
for  6s.  or  7s.    Will  it  be  so  for  longt 

One  more  hint.  £very  one  knows 
the  Parchment  Library,  but  does 
every  one  know  that  Tennyson's  *  In 
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Memoriam/  'Poems/  and '  Princess ' 
were  once  volumes  of  that  Library? 
Messrs.  E^gan  Paul,  &  Co.,  who 
were  Lord  Tennyson's  publishers  in 
1880,  when  the  Library  was  first  pro- 
jected, brought  out  'In  Memoriam' 
as  the  first  of  the  series,  with  Le  Bat's 
etching  of  the  Laureate  for  a  frontis- 
piece. Within  the  next  four  years 
Messrs.  MacmiUan  purchased  the 
copyright  of  these  works,  and  the 
volumes  had  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Library.  Consequently  this 
charming  edition  is  scarce,  or  at  any 
rate  it  soon  will  be. 

Frederic  Cattle. 


i^C* 


•••i 


SHAKSPERIAN  RARITIES. 

Acting  upon  the  report  of  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Timmins,  the  well-known  Shak- 
sperian  scholar,  and  their  own  person- 
al examination  of  the  collection  the 
Birmingham  Free  Library  Commit- 
tee have  reported  to  the  City  Coimcil 
that  the  Shaksperian  rarities  collect- 
ed by  the  late  Mr.  Halliwell-PhiUipps, 
and  offered  to  the  Corporation  for 
£7,000,  appear  to  be  worth  this  sum. 
Sold  separately,  the  conunittee  are  of 
opinion  that  they  would  be  likely  to 
realize  even  a  larger  amount ;  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  are  in  no 
danger  of  that  separation  and  dis- 
persal which  Mr.  PhiUipps  so  earnest- 
ly deprecated.  The  catalogue  com- 
prises altogether  805  entries,  but 
many  include  numerous  examples, 
so  that  the  objects  iQustrating  the 
life  and  works  of  the  great  national 
I)oet,  long  the  cynoBure  of  neighbor- 
ing eyes  in  the  ^'quaint  wigwam"  on 
the  South  Downs,  are  really  very 
large.  Unfortunately,  as  all  know, 
samples  of  Shakspere's  manu&cripts 
are  confined  to  the  five  signatures 
aflSxedtohis  will  and  other  docu- 
ments. Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  had 
lighted  on  nothing  in  this  way;  but 


he  had  gathered  into  his  cases  and 
presses  many  curious  documents 
that  must  have  passed  through  the 
poet's  hands  besides  the  Clopton  Car- 
tulary dated  froni  1313  to  1615,  and 
bearing  the  rare  signatures  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  Thomas  Greene  (the 
poet's  cousin),  Walter  Roche  (his 
schoolmaster),  Francis  Collins  (his 
attorney),  and  John  A  Combe  and 
Thomas  Combe  (his  personal  friends), 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Earls  of  South- 
ampton and  Essex.  Not  less  curious 
are  the  ground  plan  of  the  College 
and  the  perambulation  of  the  town 
of  Stratford  made  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  unique 
impression  of  Yisscher's  panoramic 
view  of  London  from  Whitehall  to 
Rotherhithe,  with  views  of  the  Globe 
and  the  other  playhouses  and  circuses 
at  Bankside.  Two  copies  of  a  short 
Latin  grammar,  dated  1567-1568,  by 
Lily,  which  form  part  of  the  collec- 
tion, are  stated  to  have  been  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Phillipps  for  £120.  The 
little  book  was  unquestionably  in  use 
in  the  Stratford  Grammar  School  in 
which  the  poet  acquired  his  *'  small 
Latin  and  less  Greek,"  and  it  can  be 
shown  that  it  was  from  this  very 
primer  and  not  from  the  classic  text 
direct  that  Shakdpere  quotes  a  cer- 
tain line  from  Terence.  The  '"case- 
book," of  Dr.  Hall,  Shakspere's  son- 
in-law,  is  also  a  noteworthy  object 
It  is  described  as  a  remarkable  relic 
of  a  local  physician's  practice  in  the 
days  of  James  L  But  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  item  of  all  is  the 
early  proof  of  the  Droeshout  portrait, 
which,  apart  from  the  bust  in  Strat- 
ford Church,  must  with  sorrow  be 
confessed  to  be  the  only  existing  por- 
trait of  the  poet  whose  claims  to 
authenticity  will  bear  strict  exam- 
ination. Even  if  Ben  Jonson  had 
not  with  marked  emphasis  certified 
to  the  skill  with  which  the  graver 
had  ^  hit  his  face,"  this  portrait  would 
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have  a  great  and  enduring  interest ; 
but  the  unique  Hollingbury  early 
proof  differs  materially,  both  in  form 
and  expression,  from  the  impressions 
as  altered  by  an  inferior  hand,  which 
form  the  frontispiece  to  the  copies  of 
the  folios  now  extant 


THE  MARRY  ATS. 

In  a  recently  published  biography 
of  Captain  Marryat,  his  early  days  are 
passed  over  in  a  few  perfunctory  sen- 
tences. ''Of  his  mother,"  says  the 
author, ''  there  is  nothing  to  be  sup- 
posed at  all,"  and  his  family  anteced- 
ents are  dismissed  far  too  curtly,  for 
they  ujidoubtedly  exercised  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  novelist's  character. 

Joseph  Marryat,  the  father,  resided 
for  the  latter  years  of  his  life  at  Wim- 
bledon House,  now  the  property  of 
Sir  Henry  I^eek ;  his  brother  was  a 


leading  member  of  the  Bar,  and  his 
wife — from  whom  no  doubt  Frederick 
inherited  his  impulsive  nature — was 
a  clever  strong-minded  woman.  She 
especially  devoted  herself  to  horti- 
culture— and  the  gardens  at  Wimble- 
don House  under  her  direction  be- 
came celebrated  for  their  beauty. 
She  was  the  patroness  of  Loudon,  the 
gardener. 

Frederick  was  a  wild,  headstrong 
boy,  with  a  considerable  talent  for 
drawing.  Some  of  his  caricatures 
were  published  before  his  appearance 
in  the  world  of  literature 

Ample  proof  exists  of  the  talent 
inherited  by  the  family,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  his  eldest  brother 
Joseph  mcule  his  mark  by  his  work 
on  pottery;  his  brother  Horace  by 
his  book  on  Sweden  and  Jutland ;  and 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Palliser,  by  various 
works  and  by  her  great  knowledge  of 
lace  and  needlework. 


LIBRARY   NOTES. 


Mr.  William  F.  Poolb,  has  already 
gathered  a  nucleus  for  the  great  New- 
berry Library  of  about  thirty  thou- 
sand bound  volumes  and  more  than 
ten  thousand  pamphlets.  The  depart- 
ments now  best  filled  are  those*  of 
bibUography,  music  and  American 
local  history.  A  correspondent  of 
The  Bo9ton  Transcript  says  that  the 
collection  includes  the  musical  library 
of  Coujit  Pio  Resse,  of  Florence,  one 
of  its  treasures  being  the  score  of 
Jacopo  Peri  s  *  Euridice,'  the  one  per- 
formed in  Florence  in  October,  1600. 

The  eighteenth  Report  of  the  Free 
Public  Libraries  of  Leicester,  Eng- 
land, is  full  of  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning the  Central  Library,  the 
Branch  Libraries,  and  the  Reference 
Library  of  that  town,  and  great  care 
has  evidently  been  taken  in  its  com- 
pilation.    The    Report   not   merely 


shows  the  work  accomplished  in  all 
departments,  and  the  number  of 
books  consulted  during  the  year,  but 
also  gives  the  ages  of  the  reader — 
the  majority  of  them  range  between 
fourteen  and  twenty — ^anda  *  Classi- 
fication of  Borrowers,  Trades,  &c.' 
At  the  Central  Lending  Library  the 
number  of.  volumes  issued  in  1888 
was  126,931,  against  110,538  in  the 
previous  year,  an  increase  of  15,853. 
The  total  works  issued  at  the  Refer- 
ence Library  have  been  18,331, 
against  15,552  last  year — an  increase 
of  2,779. 

During  the  year  ending  on  the  30th 
of  April,  7,315  new  volumes  were  add- 
ed tolihe  Mercantile  Library  and  3,273 
old  ones  or  duplicates  sold  or  given 
away,  making  the  total  number  on 
hand  223,544  Of  Mrs.  Ward's  *  Robert 
Elsmere '  140  copies  were  bought ;  of 
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Mrs.  Deland's  '  John  Ward/  62 ;  of 
Bryce's  'American  Cbnimonwealth/ 
36 ;  of  Motley's  '  Correspondence,'  26 ; 
and  of  Max  O'Rell's  'Jonathan  and  his 
Continent,'  36.  During  the  year  158,- 
683  volumes  were  put  in  circulation. 
To  give  a  notion  of  the  promptness 
with  which  the  Librarian  meets  a 
possible  demand  for  a  new  book,  the 
following  figures   will   suffice.     On 


April  13,  four  publishing  houses  in 
New  York  and  one  in  Boston  each  ad- 
vertised a  new  book.  The  books  were 
by  five  different  authors.  An  order  was 
given  for  115  copies  of  them.  They 
were  received,  catalog^ued,  stamped, 
mckde  ready  for  circulation,  and  before 
the  Library  closed  on  thjB  day  they 
were  published,  all  but  two  of  them 
were  in  the  hands  of  subscribers. 


-M* 


•^ 


BIBLIOPHILIANA. 


We  believe  the  following  anecdote 
has  not  previously  been  published.  It 
is  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  recalls  to 
mind  Dr.  Channing's  remark  that 
"  One  anecdote  of  a  Man  is  worth  a 
volume  of  Biography ":  at  any  rate  it 
decides  that  if  Thackeray  was  a  cynic, 
his  cynicism  was  sometimes  on  the 
right  sida  It  was  a  fete  night  at 
Barry  Cornwall's  house,  and  a  galaxy 
of  charming  Belles  and  Beauties  were 
"tripping  the  light  fantastic  toe"  very 
gaily,  when  Thackeray  was  invited 
to  join  in  a  Waltz ; — he  replied,  "  No 
thank  you  "  and  with  a  sympathetic 
and  meaning  glance  at  two  demure 
little  ladies  in  drab,  who  were  sitting 
neglected  in  a  comer, — "I  never  dance 
exc^  with  Oavemessea." 

The  essence  of  Dimfias's  art  consists 
in  a  conception  of  life  without  con- 
science, without  dread  of  death,  or  of 
the  dreams  that  may  come  when  we 
have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coiL  He 
was  not  a  thinker.  Of  Hamlet  Dumas 
could  understand  little  or  nothing. 
No  hero  of  Dumas  is  ever  sicklied  o'er 
by  the  'psie  cast  of  thought  He  lives 
without  thinking  about  life — or  death; 
lives  for  the  enjoyment  and  gladness 
of  living  and  of  loving ;  lives  for  am- 
bition, fighting,  wealth  and  pleasure, 
and  is  always  gallantly  ready  to  de- 
fend his  honor  with  his  sword.  An 
unbounded  self-indulgence  shades  off 
into  the  neutral-tinted  superstition 
engendered  by    a   corrupt   church. 


These  heroes  are  young,  handsome 
graceful,  brieive,  are  full  of  superficial 
chivalry,  €uid  of  the  external  require- 
ments of  nobleness.  They  are  gener- 
ally animated,  vivacious,  gay,  joyous 
and  there  is  always  pleasure  in  con- 
templating men  who,  ruled  by  any 
ideas,  yet  live  are  full  of  Ufa  With 
his  views  of  life  it  comes  to  pass  that 
this  gaiUard  Dumas  deals  much  with 
the  alliterative  qualities  of  adventure, 
adultery,  ambition,  assassination,  and 
above  all,  he  revels  in  a  duel— a  duel 
fierce,  determined,  skillful,  deadly. 
He  is  a  true  lover  of  the  sword,  speci- 
ally of  the  picturesque  rapier,  com- 
bined with  the  fatal  dagger.  Dumas 
delights  in  the  sumptuous  hilt  and  in 
the  white  gleaming  of  the  lovely 
blade  of  the  knightly  arme  blanche. 
What  a  Gascon  is  to  an  ordinary 
Frenchman  that  is  Dumas  to  all  other 
romancers.  He  cares  nothing  for 
morality  when  it  stands  in  opposition 
to  valor,  passion,  success,  splendor. 
His  work  is,  perhaps,  more  subtly 
suited  to  his  native  land  than  it 
is  to  Germany  or  to  England;  but 
yet  it  dehghts  all  that  love  romance 
and  care  for  the  picturesque  of  chival- 
ry and  even  of  crime.  It  is  enough 
for  Dumas  if  his  heroes  be  of  noble 
birth,  of  reckless  valor,  young,  and 
with  the  graces  of  camp  and  Court 
His  view  of  life  is  mainly  showy  and 
romantic ;  a  view  which,  as  an  altera- 
tive from  sterner  and  nobler  concep- 
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tions,  we  can  heartily  enjoy.  The 
vigor  and  agility  of  Dumas'  virile 
and  vivacious  mind  and  temperament 
always  worked  in  fullest  sympathy 
with  the  characters  that  he  depicted 
and  with  the  manners  and  morals  of 
the  times  which  he  portrayed.  His 
young  cavaliers  had  to  be  each  a  gal- 
lant to  his  lady,  a  warrior  to  his  foe. 
Philip  Sidney,  when  his  contracted 
bride,  Penelope,  became  Lady  Rich, 
by  a  strong  effort  of  moral  rectitude, 
conquered  an  unlawful  passion;  but 
Dumas  would  not  have  sympathized 
with  the  heroic  action,  and  would 
have  regarded  the  peerless  paladin 
with  much  surprise  and  with  some 
contempt.  —  The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine. 

As  for  me,  the  more  I  feel  the  diffi- 
culties of  good  writing,  the  more  my 
boldness  grows.  It  is  this  preserves 
me  from  the  i>edantry  into  which  I 
should  otherwise  fall  I  have  plans 
for  books  the  composition  of  which 
would  occupy  the  rest  of  my  life ;  and 
if  there  happen  to  me,  sometimes, 
cruel  moments,  which  well  nigh  make 
me  weak  with  antrer,  (so  great  do  I 
feel  my  weakness  to  be,)  there  are 
others  also  when  I  can  scarce  contain 
myself  for  joy ;  something  from  the 
depths  within  me,  for  which  volup- 
tuous is  no  word,  overflows  for  me 
in  sudden  leaps.    I  feel  transported. 


almost  inebriate,  with  my  own 
thoughts,  as  if  there  came  to  me,  at 
some  window  within,  a  puff  of  warm 
perfumes.  I  shall  never  go  very  far, 
and  know  how  much  I  lack ;  but  the 
task  I  undertake  will  surely  be  exe- 
cuted by  another.  I  shaQ  have  put 
on  the  true  road  some  one  better  en- 
dowed, better  bom,  for  the  purpose, 
than  myself.  The  determination  to 
give  to  prose  the  rhythm  of  verse, 
leaving  it  still  veritable  prose;  to 
write  the  story  of  common  life  as  his- 
tory or  the  epic  gets  written,  (that  is 
to  say,  without  detriment  to  the  nat- 
ural truth  of  the  subject),  is  perhaps 
imi>088ibla  I  ask  myself  the  ques- 
tion sometimea  Yet  it  is  perhaps  a 
considerable,  an  original  things  to 
have  tried.  I  shall  have  had  my  per- 
manent value  for  my  obstinacy.  And 
who  knows  t  One  day  I  may  find  a 
good  motif  an  air  entirely  within  the 
compass  of  my  voice;  and  at  any 
rate  I  shall  have  passed  my  life  not 
ignobly,  often  with  delight  Yet  still 
it  is  saddening  to  think  how  many 
great  men  arrive  easily  at  the  desired 
effect  by  means  beyond  the  limits  of 
conscious  arc.  What  could  be  worse 
built  than  many  things  in  Rabelais, 
Cervantes,  Molidre,  Hugo?  But,  then, 
what  sudden  thrusts  of  power!  What 
power  in  a  single  word  I — Correspon- 
dence de  Otutave  Flaubert. 


MAGAZINE  NOTES. 


A  RHYMING  LBTTBB  PROM   COWPKR. 

In  the  the  Quiver  for  July  there  is  a 
capital  paper  on  '  Memorable  Letters 
and  their  Writers,'  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  amusing  epistle 
dashed  off  by  Cowper  to  Newton,  in  a 
simny  hour,  when  the  gentle-hearted 
poet  held  the  demon  of  Dejection  at 
bay> — *  My  very  dear  Friend, — I  am 
going  to  send  what,  when  you  have 
read,  you  may  scratch  your  head  and 


say  "  I  suppose  there's  nobody  knows 
whether  what  I  have  got  be  verse  or 
not ;  by  the  tune  and  the  time  it  ought 
to  be  rhyme ;  but  if  it  be,  did  ever 
you  see,  of  late  or  of  yore,  such  a  ditty 
before  ? "  I  have  writ "  Charity"  not 
for  popularity,  but  as  well  as  I  could, 
in  hopes  to  do  good ;  and  if  the  re- 
viewer should  say,  "  To  be  sure,  the 
gentleman's  muse  wears  Methodist 
shoes,"  you  may  know  by  her  pace, 
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and  talk  about  grace,  that  she  and  her 
bard  have  little  regard  for  the  taste 
and  fashions,  and  ruling  passions,  and 
hpydening  (roistering  ? )  play  of  the 
modem  day ;  and  though  she  assume 
a  borrowed  plume,  and  now  and  then 
wear  a  tittering  air,  'tis  only  her  plan 
to  catch,  if  she  can,  the  giddy  and 
gay  as  they  go  that  way,  by  a  pro- 
duction on  a  new  construction.  She 
has  baited  her  trap,  in  hopes  to  snap 
all  that  may  come,  with  a  sugar- 
plum.' 

The  frontispiece  of  the  August 
Century  is  a  portrait  of  Alfred  Tenny- 
son from  one  of  Mrs.  Cameron's  cele- 
brated photographs;  and  in  connec- 
tion with  this  portrait  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Van  Dyke  gives  the  results  of  his 
study  of  Tennyson's  use  of  the  Bible, 
under  the  title  of  '  The  Bible  in  Tenny- 
son.' Dr.  Van  Dyke  incidentally  dis- 
cusses the  relation  of  the  English 
Bible  to  English  literatm^e.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  old  mas- 
ters (Fra  Angelico)  is  presented  in 
this  number  in  the  Cole-Stillman  se- 
ries, engraved  from  the  originals  by 
Mr.  Cole.  Three  full-page  engravings 
are  given  from  the  works  of  the  "  an- 
gelical" painter. 

Three  artists  join  in  the  principal 
contribution  of  Harper* b  Magazine  for 
August— Auston  Dobson,  Arho  writes 
a  Prologue  and  Epilogue,  and  Edwin 
A  Abbey  and  Alfred  Parsons,  who 
evoke  the  spirit  and  intent  of  them 
in  twelve  drawings.  The  two  poems 
belong  to  '  The  Quiet  Life/  which  is 
said  to  be  the  title  of  a  forthcoming 
book  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Har- 
per &  Brothers.  With  his  pencil  Al- 
fred Parsons  •  also  makes  of  Words- 
worth's sonnet  *  How  Sweet  it  is,'  a 
poem  beautified.  If  photography  is  to 
be  ranked  as  an  art,  another  artist 
writes  for  this  Number — George  H. 
Hepworth,  who  describes  the  exper- 
iences of  an  amateur  photographer 
which  are  his  own.    Even  if  photog- 


raphy is  not  now  to  be  ranked  as  an 
art  J.  Wells  Champney  looks ''with 
tempered  enthusiam  into  the  future," 
when  it  may  yet  beacknowledged'as 
'^  one  of  the  finest  of  the  graphic  arts." 
Mr.  Champney  expresses  this  hope 
at  the  end  of  an  essay  on '  Fifty  Years 
of  Photography,'  in  which  he  reviews 
the  remarkable  evolution  of  the  '*  art," 
from  its  beginnings  under  Daguerre 
up  to  the  present  period  of  its  magical 
advances.  That  Madame  Tussaud 
once  had  a  rival  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey will  be  to  many  a  surprise  that 
will  lead  them  to  read  John  Lillie's 
interesting  illutrated  paper  on  the 
*•  Westminster  Effigies. '  James  Lane 
Allen  writes  on  *  Coimty  Court  Day 
in  Kentucky,'  and  Louisa  Parr  upon 
'  The  Fan.'  Both  articles  are  richly 
illustrated.  Y.  H.  Addis  tells  of  a 
discovery  which  she  made  in  Mexico 
and  William  C.  Prime  explains  its 
value  to  ceramic  art  Mary  E.  Wil- 
kins  contributes  a  story,  called,  'A 
Gentle  Ghost,'  and  M.  G.  McClelland 
another,  called  'Mollie.'  Instalment 
of  ^Jupiter  Lights,'  by  Miss  Woolson, 
and  of  *  A  Little  Journey  in  the  World,' 
by  Mr.  Warner,  complete  the  fiction. 
Richard  E.  Burton  €uid  Frances  L. 
Max^e  contribute  poems.  Two  of  the 
most  important  contributions  to  this 
Number  are  Theodore  Child's  article 
on  '  The  Kremlin  and  Russian  Art, 
analyzing  into  its  constituent  elements 
Russian  art  as  revealad  in  the  archi- 
tecture and  treasures  of  the  Kremlin; 
and  Dean  Lichtenberger's  essay  on 
'The  Religious  Movement  in  Gter- 
many,  a  thorough  sifting  of  the  fac- 
tors in  the  religious  revolution  dating 
from  the  eighteenth  century.  Among 
other  subjects  treated  in  the  Editorial 
Departments,  President  Harrison's 
reported  rule  of  conduct  engages  the 
attention  of  George  William  Curtis, 
and  recent  literature  bearing  upon 
the  social  problem  the  attention  of 
William  Dean  HoweUs. 
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AMERICAN  NOTES. 


Thb  London  Academy  for  July  13 
devotes  nearly  two  pages  to  a  eulogis- 
tic review  of  ^Dragons'  Teeth/ a  great 
novel  from  the  Portuguese,  translated 
by  Miss  Serrano  and  now  published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Mauricb  Thompson's  volume  of 
'  Songs  of  Fair  Weather '  was  printed 
tromtypecmd  is  likely  to  become  a 
rare  book  veiy  soon. 

The  next  number  of  the  "River- 
side Paper  Series"  will  be  Miss 
Phelps's  *  The  Story  of  Avis." 

Thb  WoBTHiNGTON  Company  have 
published  a  handsome  new  issue  of 
the  octavo  edition  of  Ba'ley 's '  Festus,' 
the  plates  of  which  they  have  recent- 
ly purchased.  The  edition  is  hand- 
somely printed  on  extra  line  paper, 
and  is  illustrated  with  steel-engrav- 
ings after  designs  by  H.  Billings,  en- 
graved by  C.  K  Wagstaff  and  J. 
Andrews.  The  cover  is  ornamented 
with  an  appropriate  emblematic  de- 
sign. 

Onb  of  the  most  important  books  of 
the  approaching  season  will  probably 
be  the  ^Life  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowa'  The  book  contains  numerous 
unpublished  letters  from  Browning, 
Miss  Martineau,  Lady  Byron,  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  Charles  Kingsley, 
John  Bright,  James  Russell  Lowell, 
and  John  Ruskin.  The  volume  is  ed- 
ited by  her  son,  Mr.  Charles  K  Stowa 

Hawthornb's  ^Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse'  has  appea  ed  as  an  extra 
number  in  the  "Riverside  Paper 
Series,"publishedby  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  The  complete  work  is  thus 
brought  into  the  market  at  the  low 
price  of  50  cents. 

Macmillan  &  Co.  will  publish  this 
month,  a  revised  edition  of  Bryce's 
*  American  Conmion wealth.'  It  is 
said  that  10,000  copies  of  this  work 
have  been  sold  in  the  United  States. 


Inobbsoll  LocKWOop,  the  literary 
editor  of  77^6  Bookmaker  and  editor  of 
The  JSooklover^  author-  of  'Old  Sa^ws 
with  New  Teeth',  *  Legal  Dont's '  eta, 
has  a  new  book  in  press  entitled 
'Travels  and  Adventures  of  Little 
Baron  Trump  and  His  Wonderful 
Dog  Bulger'.  It  will  be  profusely 
illustrated  by  the  eminent  artist 
Gteorge  Wharton  Edwards.  As  the 
title  indicates  '  Little  Baron  Trump ' 
is  a  juvenila  Lee  &  Shepard  are  the 
publishers.  It  will  appear  early  in 
September. 


Thb  firm  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  of  Boston  and  New  York,  has 
been  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  the 
excellence  of  its  display,  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  of  books  by  American 
authors. 

Mb.  Lodob's  volumes  on  Washing- 
ton, recently  published  in  the  series 
of  '*  American  Statesmen"  have  been 
warmly  praised  by  many  critics,  but 
I)erhaps  the  most  valued  approval  is 
that  from  the  Nestor  of  American 
historians,  Hon.  George  Bancroft, 
who  writes  to  the  publishers  as  fol- 
lows: "I  like  your  new  work  on  the 
unique  man  of  the  last  century  ex- 
ceedingly. It  is  written  independent- 
ly as  well  as  with  a  full  sense  of  the 
unique  greatness  of  Washington. 
You  did  your  part  nobly,  and  gained 
honor  and  a  claim  to  gn^titude  by  pub- 
lishing so  valuable  a  voluma" 

Frbdbrick  Waknb  &  Co.  have  just 
issued  a  ''  dollar  "  Shakspere,  printed 
from  readable  type  on  paper  of  good 
quahty  and  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 
William  Foster,  whose  *  Follies, 
Foibles,  and  Fancies  of  Fish,  Flesh, 
and  Fowl '  they  have  also  just  issued, 
has  illustrated  two  of  Edward  Lear's 
songs, '  The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat ' 
and  ^  The  Duck  and  the  Kangaroo,' 
which  they  will  publish  early  in  the 
falL 
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Almost  the  only  new  English  poet 
who  has  won  a  way  into  American 
magazines  in  the  past  two  or  three 
years  is  Mrs.  Graham  R  Tomson,  a 
<K>llection  of  whose  verse  is  about  to 
be  issued  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Mrs.  Tomson's  book  is  called  'The 
Bird  Bride,  a  volume  of  Ballads  and 
Sonnets,'  the  title  ballad  is  of  interest 
to  Americans  in  that  it  is  an  Eskimo 
legend. 

We  are  very  glad  to  hear  that  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  have  in 
preparation  a  supplementary  volume 
to  Allibone's  *  Dictionary  of  English 
Literature,'  bringing  the  work  down 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1888.  It  will 
include  brief  biographical  notices  of 
authors,  and  a  full  list  of  their  publish- 
ed works.  Authors  who  have  pubUsh- 
«d  any  works  anonymously  of  which 
they  are  disposed  to  reveal  the  author- 
ship are  asked  to  give  information  to 
the  editor. 

'  LiTKRAKY  Landmarks  :  A  Guide  to 
Good  Beading  for  Young  People,  and 
Teachers'  Assistant,'  by  Mary  E.  Burt, 
teacher  of  literature  in  the  Cook 
County  Normal  School,  Englewood, 
DL,  will  soon  be  issued  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  will  soon  pub- 
lish Mr.  George  W.  Child's  *  Recollec- 
tions/ parts  of  which  have  appeared 
in  Xfippincotfs  Magazine. 


Mr.  S.  S.  McCi^ure's  syndicate, 
which  is  now  called  the  Associated 
Literary  Press,  makes  some  most  at- 
tractive and  astonishing  announce- 
ments for  the  near  future.  It  has  al- 
ready been  related  that  Mrs.  Burnett 
was  to  edit  a  youth's  department,  but 
it  is  now  announced  that  Lord 
Tennyson  will  contribute  a  lyrical 
poem  written  expressly  for  it,  that 
Lord  Wolseley  has  consented  to  write 
on  the  subject  of  his  campaigns,  that 
Bret  Harte  will  contribute  a  story  of 
the  plains,  that  Andrew  Lang  will 
write  on  reading  for  boys  and  girls, 
that  Hubert  Herkomer  will  tell  how 
a  portrait  is  painted,  that  Max  MuUer 
will  write  on  subjects  connected  with 
his  special  field  of  knowledge,  that 
Miss  Helen  Gladstone,  Vice-Principal 
of  Newnham  College,  will  tell  the  his- 
tory and  aims  of  that  seat  of  learning, 
that  ex-Minister  Phelps  will  discuss 
the  law  as  a  profession,  that  Edmund 
Gosse  will  write  on  subjects  of  liter- 
ary interest,  and  that  Mrs.  Burnett 
herself  will  contribute  a  serial  story 
to  the  department  A  serial  novel  by 
Bret  Hartd,  a  serial  novel  of  the  time 
of  Christ  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
Ward,  and  R  L.  Stevenson's  Letters 
from  the  South  Seas  will  be  the  salient 
features  of  Mr.  McClure's  regular 
newspaper  series.  Mr.  Gosse  has 
taken  charge  of  the  literary  part  of 
the  Press  business  in  England. 


•:o: 


FOBEION  NOTES. 


M.  M.  Hachettb  &  Co.  announce  a 
magnificent  illustrated  edition  of  the 
'Poetical  Works  of  BoileauDespreaux.' 
Among  the  artists  employed  are  Bida, 
Boulanger,  P.  Flameng,  G6r6me,  J.  P. 
Laurens,  and  Madame  Lemaire.  The 
work  will  be  issued  in  five  different 
styles,  in  addition  to  which  a  unique 
copy  will  be  printed  on  vellum  at  the 
price  of  $800. 


Mr.  H.  S.  Salt,  the  biographer  of 
James  Thomson,  is  now  engaged  in 
writing  a  Life  of  ThoreaiL 

Jkanie  Morison — the  author  of  a 
noticeable  poem,  entitled  *The  Pur- 
pose of  the  Ages'—has  written  an 
outUne  analysis  of  Mr.  Browning's 
*Sordello,'  which  will  be  published 
shortly  by  Messrs.  William  Blackwood 
&  Sons. 
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Dr.  Luick  is  to  edit  for  the  Early 
English  Text  Society  a  small  volume 
of  Miscellaneous  Alliterative  Poems, 
from  Bobert  Thornton's  Additional 
MS.  in  the  British  Musoum  and  other 
soiu*ce0. 

Mr.  Emil  Werner  has  undertaken 
to  edit  for  the  Chaucer  Society  the 
Early  English  vcfrsion  of  Bocccuxsio's 
'De  Claris  Mulieribus/  on  which 
Chaucer  founded  (more  or  less)  his 
'Legend  of  Good  Women,'  though  he 
had  other  sources  for  his  poem,  as 
Prof.  Bkeat  points  out  in  his  excellent 
new  edition  of  it  for  the  Clarendon 
Press. 

Mr.  W.  Davenport  Adams  has  in 
the  press  a  new  volume  of  essays, 
entitled '  Rambles  in  Bookland.'  Mr. 
Elliot  Stock  wiU  publish  the  work 
shortly. 

Mr.  John  S.  Farmer,  author  of 
*  Americanisms  —  Old  and  New,'  is 
now  engaged  upon  a  slang  dictionary, 
fehich  both  by  its  comprehensiveness 
and  by  its  historical  treatment,  is  in- 
tended to  supersede  all  previous  un- 
dertakii\gs.  It  is  described  as  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  heterodox  speech  of 
all  classes  of  society,  from  the  publi- 
cation of  Harman*s  'Caveat;  or, 
Warening  for  Common  Cursetors,' 
(1566)  down  to  the  present  time.  It 
will  include  the  jargon  of  sport ;  the 
cant,  patter,  and  flash  phrases  of  the 
criminal  and  disreputable  classes; 
and  also  the  unwritten  colloquialisms 
of  society;  the  arts,  industries,  and 
professions.  The  method  of  treat- 
ment will  be  historical,  giving  first 
the  etymology,  and  then  illustrative 
quotations  in  chronological  order,  to- 
gether with  E^ynonyms  and  foreign 
equivalents.  The  whole  will  form 
t^ee  volumei^,  handsome^  printed 
on  foolscap  quarto;  and  it  will  be 
i^uecJ!,  in  a  limited  edition  of  600 
copies,  tp^\il]^fcrib0cs  o]?47»  whoo^bavUd 
address  themselves  to  Mr.  Farmer,  6 


Arthiu*  Street,  London  Bridge,  Lon- 
don, E.  C. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  of 
London,  have  just  published  a  mag- 
nificent English-Persian  Dictionary, 
which  has  been  compiled  by  Mr. 
Arthur  K.  Wollaston,  who  is  well 
known  as  an  Oriental  scholar.  The 
volume  contains  nearly  fifteen  hun- 
dred large  pages,  printed  in  bold  type. 
Each  Persian  synonym  is  followed 
by  a  phonetic  equivalent  in  ordinary 
type,  to  give  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion. So  large  a  volume  must  neces- 
sarily contain  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation, even  though  it  simulates  the 
style  of  an  edition  de  luxe.  All  sorts 
of  words  are  there,  of  course ;  and  at 
the  end  there  are  some  very  useful 
tables  descriptive  of  Persian  money 
and  numeration,  together  with  the 
customery  lists  of  name  equivalents, 
and  a  comparative  table  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan and  Christian  eras. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  collected  or 
retold  a  number  of  fairy  stories, 
which  will  be  pubhshed  early  in  the 
autunm  season  by  Messrs.  Longmans 
under  the  title  of  'The  Blue  Fairy 
Book,'  with  numerous  illustrations  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Ford  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Jacomb 
Hood. 

Mr.  George  Redwat,  of  York 
Street,  Cov^nt  Garden,  will  publish 
almost  immediately  a  series  of  articles 
on  'Tennyson-Land,'  by  Mr.  J.  Cuming 
Walters.  The  articles  deal  specially 
with  the  Laureate's  early  days  at  Som- 
ersby  and  Louth,  and  trace  the  in- 
fluence of  his  early  surroimdings  in 
the  poet's  earlier  work.  Several 
hitherto  unpublished  facts  relating  to 
Tennyson's  boyhood  are  placed  upon 
record,  and  an  account  is  given  of  the 
famous  MS.  of  'The  Poems  by  Two 
Brothers.'  The  book  is  illustrated 
f^m  oqgi]Dal  sketches  a^d  photo- 
graphs, specially  taken  for  the  author, 
by  Mr.  Fred  G.  Kitton,  ^e  author 
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and  artist  of  'Dickens  by  Pen  and 
Pencil/  &a 

The  letters  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the 
Bayard  of  the  Elizabethaji  age,  whom 
Spense  termed  Hhat  most  heroic 
spirit,  the  glory  of  our  days,'  are  being 
edited  by  an  Oxford  lady.  Several 
unpublished  documents,  it  is  rumored 
will  be  included  in  the  work. 

Charlottb  Bronte's  noyel,  '  Jane 
Eyre,'  has  been  brought  out  in  a  six- 
penny edition  by  Messrs.  Smith, 
Elder  &  Ca,  and  Messrs.  Macmillan 
have  also  published  a  delightful  pocket 
edition  of  the  'Poems  of  Charles 
Eingsley,'  bound  in  blue  cloth,  at 
eighteen  penca  Both  of  these  valua- 
ble copyrights  will  shortly  expire, 
and  we  are  glad  that  the  proprietors 
of  them  have  had  the  sense  to  fore- 
stall the  pirates. 

Maisonneuvb  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  have 
in  the  press  a  second  and  revised 
edition  of  Prof.  Maspero's  charming 
little  volumes  of  '  Contes .  Populaires 


de  TEgypte  Ancienne.'  The  new 
edition  will  contain  a  translation  in 
full  of  the  LfOpsius  papyrus,  entitled 
'  Le  Roi  Khoufoui  et  les  Magiciens/ 
and  also  translations  of  several  frag- 
ments of  a  popular  tale,  entitled  *  Le 
Roman  d' Alexandre,'  from  a  Theban- 
Coptic  document  of  the  Arab  period, 
partly  based  upon,  and  party  repro- 
ducing almost  verbatim,  certain  of 
the  fragments  attributed  to  Callisthe* 
nes.  The  Lepsius  papyrus,  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  yet  known 
so  little,  is  of  considerable  length,  and 
contains  four  complete  tales  relating 
to  feats  of  magic.  These  tales  are  re- 
counted to  King  Khufu  by  his  four 
sons,  in  order  to  amuse  him  in  his 
hours  of  idleness.  The  device  by 
which  the  stories  are  introduced,  and 
the  extravagant  character  of  the  in- 
cidents, indicate  how  the  *  Thousand 
and  One  Nights'  may  have  owed 
something  of  their  origin  to  the  liter- 
ature of  ancient  Egypt 


•:o: 


QENEBAL    NOTES. 


'Ouiba'  is  "hard"  on  her  brother 
novelists — even  to  the  extent  of 
writing  about  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's 
**  pasteboard  insanity.'*  She  declares 
that  the  English  hterature  of  to-day 
is  '^beyond  all  lacking  in  those  artistic 
qualities,  thof^e  qualities  of  style 
which  constitute  the  special  literary 
excellence  of  a  literature  and  for 
which  French  literature  is  at  all  times 
conspicuous.  Style  seems  by  the 
English  writer  to  be  considered  a 
thing  with  which  he  has  nothing  to 
do.  In  a  nation  which  had  conscious- 
ness of  style  the  grotesque,  unpolish- 
ed and  often  barbarous  diction  of 
Garlyle  and  Dickens  would  never 
have  been  allowed  to  disfigure  their 
talent,  because  before  they  would 
have  addressed  a  lettered  audience 


they  would  have  studied  the  art  of 
letters.  But  it  is  not  only  defects  of 
style  which  injure  EngUsh  literature ; 
it  is  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
world,  a  puritanism,  a  hypocrisy,  a 
timidity  which  lie  like  lead  upon  it, 
and  check  its  full  development,  and 
keep  it  in  swaddling-clothes  ill-fitting 
manhood. 

An  anecdote  of  Dickens  is  related 
in  The  Athenamm  which  attests  anew 
his  great  kindness  of  heart  An  old 
servant,  supposed  to  be  faithful  as  he 
had  beenlongin  the  novelist's  service, 
robbed  him  of  about  $360  to  cover 
some  bettii^  losses,  and  Diofcens,  in- 
stead of  letting  him  go  to  jail,  or  re- 
taining him  on  a  promise  not  to  r6>- 
peat  the  offenoe,  letked  him  on  a 
pension  of  about  $300  a  year. 
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Mr.  CI4ARK  Russell  has  been  com- 
missioned by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  to 
write  a  Life  of  Lord  Nelson. 

Mr.  W.  Carbw  Hazlitt  has  com- 
menced the  publication  in  77ie  Anti- 
quary  of 'Bibliographical  and  Literary 
Notes  on  the  Old  English  Drama,'  a 
selection  from  jottings  made  by  him 
from  time  to  time  on  margins  of  a 
copy  of  the  late  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillips's 
*  Dictionary  of  Old  English  Plays.' 

Lord  Tollemache,  of    Helming- 
ham,  has  lent  Dr.  Fumivall  his  unique 
vellum  MS.  of  the  first  prose  english- 
ing  of  the  '  Dictes  and  Sayenges  of 
the  Philosophres.'     It   dates   about 
fifty  years  before  Caxton  made  and 
printed  his  translation,  which  is  in- 
dependent of  that  in  the  Helmingham 
MS.    The  comparison  of  the  two  ver- 
sions is  full  of  interest  for  the  history 
of  English  prose ;  and,  as  the  Early 
English  Text  Society  has  lately  been 
giving  special  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, it  will  print  the  two  texts  of  the 
Dictes  on  parallel  pages,  and  get  some 
Qerman  or  English  edition  to  collect 
all  the  differences  of  words,  syntax, 
and   phrases   in   the  two   versions. 
Caxton  is  rather  more  diffuse  than 
his  f  oregoer ;  but  the  latter  does  not 
light  up  his  text  with  a  characteristic 
prologue,  as  our  first  printer  so  hap- 
pily does. 

A  RECENT  visit  to  Carlyle's  birth- 
place at  Ecclefechan  found  a  sturdy 
old  woman,  a  Mrs  Qourlay,  in  charge 
of  the  house.    She  mentioned  that 
some  time  ago  she  placed  a  tasteful 
ornament  in  the  grate,  which  is  an 
ordinary  kitchen  one  but  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Carlyle  asked  her  to  take  it 
away,  saying,  "Uncle  would  not  have 
liked  anything  of  that    kind."    "It 
imight  also  be  mentioned,"  says  the 
visitor  "that  when  the  present  incon- 
bpicious  writer  began  to  take  some 
notes  of  his  sorroundings,  Mrs.  Qour- 
lay looked  at  him  sharply  and  suspic- 


iously, and  said,  *  Ye're  no  Hall  Caine, 
are  ye?  Dod,  ye're  awfu*  like  him.' 
The  good  lady,  upon  being  assured 
that  we  were  not  anybody  so  distin- 
guished as  Hall  Caine,  explained  that 
the  novelist  came  here  once,  looked 
about  him  and  wrote  a  depreciatory 
account  of  the  place  in  some  news- 
paper, which  account  was  not  only 
imkind,  but  contained  many  inaccura- 
cies. Should  Mr.  Hall  Caine  ever  go 
back  to  Ecclefechan  we  can  assure 
him  of  a  very  warm  reception — ^f rom 
Mrs.  (Qourlay  at  least  There  is  a  set 
of  Carlyle's  works  in  the  room,  and 
before  leaving  we  sat  down  in  his 
study-chair  before  his  writing  table, 
and  read  the  opening  lines  of  'Sartor 
Besartus.'  Then  after  saying  fare- 
well to  Mrs.  Qourlay  and  receiving 
her  parting  'injunction,  no  tae  play 
ony  o'  y  er  Hall  Caine  tricks,'  we  went 
round  to  the  burying  place  to  visit 
Carlyle's  grava" 

Robert  Hamerlino,  the  celebrated 
Austrian  poet,  died  in  July  in  his  six- 
tieth year.    He  was  born  of  poor  pa- 
rents at  Kirchberg  in  1830,  his  early 
struggles  were  severe,  and  probably 
laid  the  f oimdation  for  the  ill-healtii 
to  which  he  was  a  victim  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  li'e.    After  study- 
ing at  the  Vienna  University  he  was 
made  Professor  at  .the  Qymnasium  of 
Trieste  in  1866,  which  post  he  held  for 
eleven  years.    In  1866  he  retired  to 
Qratz,  where  the  liberality  of  a  rich 
patron  enabled  him  to  devote  him- 
self   to   poetry.    He  had  just  com- 
posed his    masterpiece,    the    poem 
'Abasuerus  in    Rome,'    which    was 
the  story  of  Nero,    told    with    the 
glowing  fancy  of  a  southerner,  imited 
to  the  learning  of   a  Qerman  poet. 
His  description  of  the  gradual  satiety 
and  disgust  which  seizes  Nero,  end- 
ing with  a  desire  to  recall  the  dead 
Agrippina,  is  particularly  fine.    The 
poem  was  read  to  some  friends,  and 
an  Austrian  lady  of  wealth  who  heard 
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it  was  moTed  to  such  enthusiasm 
that  she  gave  the  poet  a  fortune  large 
enough  to  make  him  independent  for 
lif  a  His  first  volume  was  published 
in  1859,  and 'Venus  in  Exile'  (1863) 


and  'Homimculus'  are  other  note- 
worthy poems,  the  latter  being  an 
account  of  his  Ufe,  and  'Aspasia' 
(1876)  attracted  much  attention  at  the 
tima 


■:0:- 


BOOK    AUCTIONS. 


Thb  Ubrary  of  the  late  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Perkins,  of  Chipstead,  Kent, 
which  has  just  been  sold  by  Messrs. 
Soiheby,  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge,  was 
one  of  the  few  which  possessed  a 
collection  of  the  original  printed  plays 
of  Shakspere  pubhshed  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  poet  The  great  private 
collections  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Lord  EUesmere,  Lord  Warwick,  and 
Mr.  Huth  are  well  known.  This  of 
Mr.  Perkins's  probably  came  next  in 
importance ;  and  since  the  Shaksper- 
ian  collection  of  George  Daniel  was 
dispersed  at  these  room  in  1864,  there 
has  not  been  any  sale  including  so 
many  of  the  quarto  editions  of  the 
single  plays.  Those  who  have  never 
seen  these  extremely  interesting  and 
now  rale  little  books,  which  are  at 
the  same  time  curious  as  specimens 
of  the  printing  and  jMtper  of  the  time, 
may  be  told  that  they  are  not  much 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  measuring 
about  s.even  inches  by  five,  and  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  very 
roughly  printed  on  coarse  ribbed  pa- 
per, strong  but  not  thick,  the  title- 
page  having  a  wQodcut  device  of 
some  kind.  These  quartos,  being  so 
precious,  have  generally  been  cut  at 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  and  gilt  and 
provided  with  crimson  morocco  bind- 
ings stamped  with  the  arms  or  crest 
of  the  present  possessor.  All  this  is 
of  course  much  to  the  regret  of  the 
old-book  lover,  who  would  prefer  to 
see  the  book  in  its  perfectly  original 
state;  but  it  is  this  careful  binding 
that  has  preserved  the  fragile  leaves. 
The  copy  of  the  first  foUo  now  sold 


was  a  very  good  one,  although  it  had 
the  title-page  and  Ben  Johnson's  ver- 
ses both  mounted  and  was  otherwise 
in  fair  condition.  It  is  entitled  '  Mr. 
William  Shakspere's  Comedies,  His- 
tories and  Tragedies,  published  ac- 
cording to  the  true  original  copies. 
London:  Printed  by  Isaac  and  Jag- 
gardand  Ed.  Blount  1628.'  It  was 
bound  in  blue  morocco  and  the  leaves 
gilt  It  sold  for  $2075  to  Mr.  Quaritch. 
Gteorge  Daniel's  copy  brought  $3680 
and  passed  into  the  library  of  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  where  it  is 
preserved  in  a  beautiful  casket  carv- 
ed by  Rogers  out  of  a  piece  of  the 
famous  mulberry  tree  that  grew  on 
Shakspere's  grass  plot  at  New  Place. 
That  copy  has,  we  beUeve,  the  leaves 
mostly  uncut,  and  is  one  of  the  ''  tall- 
est "among  the  precious  foUos.  The 
folio  of  1632  was  a  second  edition, 
printed  by  Tho.  Cotes  for  Robert 
Allot,  London.  It  had  a  worm-hole 
through  half  the  leaves,  but  was  also 
gilt  edged,  and  in  blue  morocco,  $235. 
The  third  edition,  1664,  has  a  different 
title  with  the  additional  words,  ''and 
unto  this  impression  is  added  seven 
plays  never  before  printed  in  folio.'" 
This  was  a  very  large  and  perfectly 
sound  copy,  not  mended  in  any  way, 
but  still  bound  in  blue  morocco  with 
gilt  leaves,  $500— Quaritch.  The 
Fourth  Edition,  1685,  printed  for  Her- 
ringman,  R  Brewster,  and  R  Bentley 
having  the  portrait  by  Burbage  and 
two  last  leaves  repaired,  with  two 
copies  of  the  title  page,  differing, 
$70.  After  some  lots  of  various 
modem  Editions  were  disposed  of 
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came  the  Quartos.    A  Pleasant  Con- 
ceited Comedy  called   Love's  Labor 
Lost,  newly  corrected  and  augmented 
by  W.  Shakspere,  Ist  Ed.    1698,  the 
head-lines    cut   into  and  one    page 
mended,  $350— Quaritch.    The   most 
excellent  and  Lamentable  Tragedie 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  1699.  The  2nd  (or 
first  complete)  edition,  head-lines  cut 
into  in  places,   and  title    mounted, 
$820— Quaritch.    Much   Adoe  About 
Nothing,  first   edition,    1600,  $376— 
Pearson.    The  Excellent  History  of 
the  Merchant  of  Venice,  with  the  ex- 
treme Cruelty  of  Shylocke  the  Jew 
towardes    the   saide  Merchant — the 
1st  edition  according  to  some,  but  by 
others  that  of  John  Heyes  preceded 
it,  $606— Bain.    The  second  part  of 
Henrie  the  Fourth    .    .    .    with  Hu- 
mours of  Sir  John  Falstaffe,  1600, 1st 
ed.,  and  Heber's  copy  in  fine  condition, 
morocco  with  gilt  leaves,  $1126.    A 
Midsummer   Night's  Dreame,   1600, 
the  first   edition    according  to  Mr. 
Halliwell,  the  second    according  to 
others,  $305.    The  Tragedy  of  Ham- 
let, Prince  of  Denmark,  newlj  im- 
printed and  enlarged,  without  date, 
but  1607  assigned  by  Malone,  doubt- 
ful if  4th  or  5th  edition,  $300.    History 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  with  the  Pattell 
of  Shrewseburie  and  the  numerous 
Conceites  of  Sir  John  Falstaffe,  1608, 
$140.    The  Chronicle  History  of  Hen- 
ry the  Fifth,  with  his  battell  fought 
at  Agin-Court,   &c.,    3rd    ed.,    $496. 
Mr.    William   Shakspere:    his   True 
Chronicle  History  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  King  Lear  and  his  Three 
Daughters,  &c. ,  &c. ,  as  plaid  at  White- 
hall by  his  Majesties'  Servants  of  the 
Globe  on  the  Banckside,"    2nd  ed, 

1608,  $250.  'The  famous  Historic  of 
Troylus  and  Cresseid,  excellently  ex- 
pressing the  beginning  of  their  Loves.' 
&c,  &c„  1609, 1st  ed,  $150.  *  The  late 
and  Much  Admired  Play  called  Peri- 
cles, Prince  of  Tyre.'  &c.,  &c.,  1st  ed' 

1609,  with  autograph  of  Stevens,  $300. 


The  Most  Lamentable  Tragedy  of 
Titus  Andronicus,'  &c.,  &a,  2nd  or 
3rd  ed,  1611,  $176.  *  A  most  Excellent 
Conceited  Comedy  of  Sir  John  Fal- 
staffe and  the  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor,' 2nd  ed,  1619,  $210.    '  The  Tragedy 
of  Othello,  the  Moore  of  Venice,  acted 
at  the  Globe  and  at  Black  Friers,' 
1st  ed,  1622,  $660.    The  Tragedie  of 
King  Richard  the  Third,  6th  ed,  $165. 
The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  the 
Third,  wherein  is  showne  the  Death 
of  Edward  the  Fourth,  1594— the  only 
perfect  copy  known  of  the  play  Shak- 
spere is  supposed  to  have  used  in  his 
own  play  $600.    The  spurious   play, 
attributed  to  Shakspere,    *  The  True 
and  Honorable  History  of  the  Life  of 
Sir  John  Old-castle,  the  good  Lord 
Cobham,'  1600,  $135.    Another  spuri- 
ous play,  called  '  The  Merry  Devill  of 
Edmonton,'  1608,   $70.    The   second 
edition,  but  spurious,  of  King  John 
1611,  $75.     The  play  of  the  Whole 
Life   and   Death  of  Thomas,  Lord 
Cromwell,  1613,  falsely  attributed  to 
shakspere,  $68.75.     A   Wittie    and 
Pleasant  Comedie  called  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  1631,  Ist  quarto  edition, 
$86.50.    Lucrece,  first  edition.   1594, 
with  the  letter  of  Shakspere  dedicating 
it  to  Lord  Southampton.    Only  three 
or  four  copies  of  this  first  edition  are 
known.    It  had  two  small  holes  burnt 
through  two  leaves  destroying  a  few 
letters,  but  otherwise   a  fine  copy. 
Bound  in  red  morocco,   the   leaves 
gilt,  $1000.    This  was  the  last  of  the 
Shakspere  collection.    The  whole  li- 
brary   of   2,086   lots    realised    over 
$40,000. 

Thi  sale  of  manuscripts  and  books 
by  Messrs.  Christie,  Mason,  &  Woods 
in  London  last  month  was  extremely 
interesting  on  account  of  the  rare 
manuscript  Bible  of  the  15th  century, 
the  printed  Bible  of  1471,  and  sevend 
excellent  manuscript  books  of  Hours. 
Besides  these,  there  were  the  auto- 
graph MS.  of  Pope,  with  his  correc- 
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tions  and  additions  in  his  own  hand. 
A  black-letter  on  vellum,  'HoraB,' 
Venetiis  N.  Jenson,  1476,  sold  for  $210. 
^liani  varia  historia,  small  8vo,  from 
the  library  of  Marguerite  de  Valois, 
and  is  the  original  binding  bearing 
her  arms,  bound  by  Clovis  Eve 
Parisiis,  in  1584,  $305 ;  iBiblia  Latina, 
ex  recog.  Nic.  de  Lyra  Romse, 
Sweynheym,  and  Paunartz,  1471-2, 
$500 ;  Biblia  Sacra  Latina,  MS.  vellum, 
early  XV,  cent,  with  many  min- 
iatures, three  thick  4to  vols.,  in  the 
old  monastic  binding,  with  brass 
bosses ;  in  perfect  state,  $625.  After 
this  came  the  Pope  MSS.,  Dunoiad, 
1st  ed,  ]s,Tge  paper  with  MS.  correc- 
tions by  Pope,  Dublin,  1728,  $80.  Sap- 
pho to  rhaon,  the  autograph  MS.  folio, 
1707,  $40.  Essay  on  Criticism,  MS. 
folio,  1709,  $102.50.  Windsor  Forest, 
MS.  foHo,  1709,  $80.  Essay  on  Man, 
some  in  MS.,  some  in  type,  with  num- 
erous corrections  by  Pope,  $160.  Ethic 
Epistles,  autc^praph  MS.,  corrected  by 
Pope,  $130.  Epistle  to  Lord  Bathurst, 
altered  and  corrected  in  MS.,  $110.  A 
large  number  of  Oriental  MSS.  from 
General  Nassau  Lee's  collection  sold 
for  very  moderate  prices,  from  a  dol- 
lar to  $25  the  highest.  Costumes  du 
Fetes,  des  ballete  mascarades  du 
Theatre,  1630,  drawing  by  L  Berain, 
mostly  in  sepia,  some  in  water-color, 
$450.  Caricatiures,  by  Qillray.  Row- 
landson,  and  others.  800,  in  portfolios, 
$260.  Meissonier  (L  A.)  116  designs 
for  ornament.  Paris.  1725  54,  $220. 
Burton's  Arabian  Nights,  1880,  15 
vols.,  $100. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phill. 
ipps's  Libranr  was  sold  at  Sotheby's 
on  the  first  four  days  of  July.  The 
collection  consisted  of  a  rough-lookine 
lot,  with  just  a  nice  book  here  and 
there.  Perhaps  the  most  extraordi- 
nary thing  in  connection  with  this 
sale  was  the  prices  realised  for  the 
entire  remainders  of  Mr.  HalUwell- 
Phillipps's  Privately  Printed  Publica- 
tions ;  of  these  only  small  nmnbers 
were  printed  for  presents,  in  some 
cases  only  twenty  copies,  but  surely 
an  average  of  twenty-five  cents  a  vol- 
ume all  round  was  very  low.  The 
following  are  the  principal  results  of 
the  '  Shakspereana':— The  1623  folio, 
sold  with  all  faults,  $475.  Bennett ;  the 
same  fourth  edition,  1685,  $150 ; '  Bape 
of  Lucrece,'  1632,  one  of  only  two 


copies  known,  $375,  another  of  the 
same,  wanting  frontispiece,  $110; 
'Much  Adoe  About  Nothing.'  1600, 
several  leaves  in  facsimile,  $250 ;  'Mer- 
ry Wives  of  Windsor,'  1619,  with  three 
leaves  in  facsimile,  $77.50;  *  Pericles,' 
1609,  title  reprinted,  and  wanting  two 
leaves,  $150;  Ashbee's  reprints  of 
Shakspere's  Early  Quarto  Plays,  48 
vols.,  half-morocco,  uncut,  of  which 
only  thirty-one  copies  were  printed, 
$275 ;  Mr.  Ouvry's  set  of  these  re- 
prints sold  for  $880 ;  the  copyright 
of  'Outlines  on  the  Lifeof  Shakspere,' 
by  Halliwell-Phillipps,  was  purchased 
by  Messrs.  Longmans  for  $250. 

THOMAS  birch's  SONS,  ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
110  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Oct.  9  and  10.  A  Library  of  choice 
books,  Rare  Americana,  First  edition 
of  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Long- 
fellow, Dickens,  Thackeray,  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  other  Noted  Authors,  rare 
French  books,  Confederate  Publicat- 
ing  etc.,  being  a  Private  Publication. 
Catalogues  mailed  free  upon  appUca- 
tion. 

EZEKIEL&  BERNHEIM, 

AUCTIONEERS, 

—  For  the  Sale  of  — 

BOOKS 

Exclusively  on  Commission. 
Salesrooms    No.    134    Main    Street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Only  establishmeDt  of  the  kind  In  the  West. 

Regular  Weekly  Auction  Sales  by  Catalogue. 

Libraries,  small  collections  and  consignments 
from  dealers  intelligently  Catalogued. 

We  do  not  buy  or  sell  any  Books  on  our  own 
account,  and  havo  no  Interest  in  any  Bookstore. 

Parties  desiring  to  sell  Books  should  consult  us 
before  making  arrangements  elsewhere. 

We  have  a  large  established  trade  for  Fine  Art 
Works  and  Expensive  Publications. 

UBEBAL  CASH  ADVAKCES  MADE  BECEIFT  07 

COHSIOKMEirTS. 

N.  N.  Parties  desiring  to  contribute  to  our  Fall 
and  Winter  Sales  will  please  make  entries  as 
early  as  possible 

G^Catalogues  mailed  free  upon  application  to 

EZEEIEL  &  BEBHEEIM  Auctioneers, 

No.  134  Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 
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AUCTIONEERS, 

JVb.  13  Mayward  Place,  -  Bogtan,  Mass. 

Special  faoilities  for  the  arrangement  and  sale  by  Auction  of  Boolis,  Autographs f. 
Coins,  Engravings,  Furniture,  and  other  Personal  Property. 

ConMgnmenta  and  correspondence  aolicUed. 
GatelogiiM  mailed  on  applioatioii,  and  punhaMi  made  for  UbTariam  and  bodkbnyan  free  of  ebarvo. 

—       -  ■        -  -~- 

fine  art  anb  Xibratn?  property?,  Cataloaueb,  Hrranaeb, 

EXHIBITED  AND  SOLD.  UBRARIE8  A  SPECIALTY. 

THOMAS    DOW^LING, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

General   Auctioneer.  Sells  Everything. 

Legal  and  Oovemment  Sales  and  Sales  at  Private  Residences, 

Hotels  dbe.,  a  SpeeiaiUy, 

Regular  Sales  of  Furniture,  Horses,  Carriages,  dbe,,  every  Saturday. 

SAIiESROOMS,   No.  UOO  and  U02  PENN'A  Avenue,  Cor.  Uth  Street. 


Ikl.  B.  LATIMER,   Auctioneer. 

FIFTY  YEARS  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI; 

OR,  GOULD'S  HISTORY  OF  RIVER  NAVIGATION. 

Containing?  a  History  of  the  Introduction  of  8team  as  a  Propelling  Power  on  Ocean,  Lakes  and 
Rivers.    The  first  Steamboats  on  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware  and  Western  Rivers. 

Navigation  on  Western  Rivers  before  the  Introduction  of  Steam.    Description  of  first  Steamboats. 

Character  and  Habits  of  Early  Navigators.    The  First  Sixty  Steamboats;  their  size;  where 

and  when  built    Names,  character  and  speed  of  boats  from  1811  to  the  present  time. 

The  Great  Race  between  the  Robert  E.  Lee  and   Natchez  in  1870. 

Time  of  the  steamer  J.  M.  White  in  1844.    Also  of  the  Eclipse  and  Shofcweli  In  1852  8.    Increase  and 

decline  of  River  Navigation  and  ttie  causes.    Destruction  of  boats  from  Accidents  and  losses 

of  life.    History  of  Mike  Fink,  Murrell  and  his  gang,  and  other  desperadoes  during 

the  Early  Navigation. 

History  and  Objects  of  the  National  Board  of  Steam  Navigation. 
BIOGRAPHIES  OF  PROMINENT  BOATMEN. 

Illustrated  by  Photographs  and  Cuts  of  Steamboats  at  Different  Periods. 
BOUVD  nr  CLOTH.  750  PA0S8.  PBIGB,  tS.OO.  POSTAGE,  85  CBETI. 

NOW  READY  AND  FOR  SALE  AT 

407  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    B.  W.  Oould. 

IFrom  St.  Louis  Rspublic] 

*  FiiTT  Years  on  tbb  Mississippi;  or,  Gould's  History  of  Biver  Navigation/  by  B.  W,  Oould,  is  a 
haodsome  work  of  7fiO  padres,  from  the  press  of  the  Nixon-Jones  Printlofr  Co..  8t.  Louis.  The  bulk  of  the 
work,  its  fine  make  up.  Its  voluminous  and  well  edited  oonteots,  and  numerous  iUustratlona,  all  give  It  a 
character  such  as  Saint  Louis  may  well  be  proud  of,  as  an  example  of  local  talent  and  enterprise.  You 
cannot  open  It  anywhere  without  finding  something  Interesting  and  useful.  Oommenolnir  with  the 
earliest  reoords  of  steam  navigation  in  American  waters,  it  deals  with  the  countless  stormy  Incidents  of 
the  period  when  the  life  of  a  steamboat  man  was  one  of  excitement  and  often  of  intense  peril.  Numerous 
are  the  exdtlnff  scenes  depicted  of  tragic  events  and  daring  feats.  Many  of  the  best  chapters  in  this  work 
first  saw  rhe  lifrht  in  the  columns  of  the  MisMuri  Republican,  and  were  hig^hly  appreciated  by  the  readinir 
public.  The  whole  book  is  replete  with  information,  and  ffives  evidence  of  great  research  and  continued 
effort  on  the  part  of  its  author. 
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Euery  Bookseller  and  Librarian  should  have  the 

1)anb^  Ii0t0  of  ITecbnical  Xiteraturc. 

Reference  Catalog^ne  of  Books  printed  In  Engllsli  flrom 

1880tol888  Inetnalve ;  to  vrhleh  la  added  a  eeleet 

list  of  Boolu  printed  before  1880  and  etlll 

kept  on  Poblletaers*  or  Jobbers'  Usts* 

COMPILED  BY 

HENRV  E.  HAFERKORN  AND  PAUL  HEISF. 


PABT  Is  ITselVil  Arts  In  PABT II, noiv^ In prepara- 
General,  Products  and  Pro-*  tlon,  nrlll  contain  i  Military 
cesses  used  In  Rlanufkctnre  and  NaTal  Science,  Navlga- 
Tecknolocy  and  Trades,  tlon.  Skip,  Boat  and  ITackt 
100  pages,  paper,  $1.00;  Building,  Boiirlng,  Mailing, 
dotb,  $1*S6  net.  etc.    Same  price  as  Part  I. 

Part  III:  Steam  and  Marine  Bngineerlng,  Me-  forlnstanre,  Mlcrosoopy,  Numismatics,  Heraldry. 

chanlo9,Ma  binery.  Railroad  bulldiDir, construction  Farming,  Trade  Unions,  insurance  Societies,  etc. 
and  manacement,  ClrJl  Bn^neerinff,  Survey ln«r&nd        Back  part  Is  arranged  according  to  autk- 

Meohanlcal  Drawinfir.-Part  I V :  Hines.    Mini ng.  ors  In  alpkabetlcal  order,  witk  a  subject  In- 

iSSft"&?iS.rDS?.rn"«?  p'S^nlSMu^i'Jt^k^r  *« JJ  ^^-  "T*  alpkabeucal  ar-mngement, 

-Part  VI :  Architecture  and  BuJldW,  Architeitur-  eontalning   also    analytical     refert  nee    to 

al  Drawing,  Carpentry,  Joinery,  etc.— Part  VII:  parts  or  Tolumes  of  Important  works  like 

Beferecoe  works  and  Miscellaneous  Subjects,  as  Cyclopaedias,  Beference- works,  etc. 

Ea^ch  part  is  sold  separately. 

Key  furnished  to  Booksellers  and  Librarians  only  I    To  private  bookbuyers 

the  prices  are  $1.25  and  $1.50,  exclusive  Key. 

National  Publishing  &  Printing  Co.,  296  Third  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SOME  OPINIONS  ON  THE  HANDY  LISTS  OP  TECHNICAL  LITERATURE. 

**  Practical  old  Dr.  JohuBon  intimated  that  the  man  who  knows  where  to  look  for  a  fact  Is 

almost  as  well  off  a«  the  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  fact  itself The  work  is  carried  out  in  a 

careful,  thOTOUg-h  and  systematic  manner  and  will  be  IndlspenFable  to  a  large  number  of  people  In  widely 
different  fields  of  cndeavor/'—IrMninff  TTfeeansin,  Afllioau/cee,  TTis. 

**Tbis^work  will  be  of  great  value  to  booksellers  and  librarians  as  an  aid  to  find  bookfl  I  n  ^yerj 

department  of  technical  literature.'*— National  PubUiih/ar  and  PritiUr,  LoulsofUU^  Ky, 

....**  Is  certainly  valuable  to  the  bookseller  as  well  as  a  literary  worker,  for  on  no  subjects  is  it 

more  difficult  to  obtain  information  than  on  the  publications  relating  to  the  arts  and  industries We 

can  pronounce  the  first  volume  as  practical  and  time-saving.'*— Pjp&r  and  Pref,  PhXladApMa, 

'*  It  means  Dollars  and  Cents  for  the  bookseller."—^.  Klapptfiiboc/i,  GMcoqo. 

** Fully  up  to  expectation."— Grrgory,  Provident. 

**If  you  continue  as  suooesaful  as  you  have  started  you  will  prodtt«)e  a  book  of  very  great  value 

to  everyone  at  all  interested  in  books...."— Leslie  Fulyruve,  lAbrarian^  HeUna,  Mont, 


ABOUT   40,000    VOLUMES    ALWAYS    ON    HAND. 


THT.T 


IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 


Second-Hand  and  Rare  Books.  Large  Stock  of  Americana,  Old  English 
Literature^  Out-ot-the-way  Books,  eta,  on  sale.  Frequent  consignments 
from  our  London  establishment.    Catalogues  gratis  and  post  free. 


BOOKSELLERS'    CATALOGUES   WANTED. 
Your  address  inserted  at  Twenty  OerUs  per  line,  monthly. 

Please  designate  the  kind  of  Catalogues  or  Special  line  of  Books  interested  in,  with  your  name. 

Booksellers  and  Publishers  will  please  Rive  this  departmeut  careful  attentioD. 

CosmopolitBD,  fiook  Co.,  16  Rash  Street,  Chicago,  111.       Curiosa,  Faoeetie,  Bibliography. 
Gyms  E.  Remington,  No.  11  East  Seneca  St,  BufllUo,  N.  T.    Miscellaneous,  and  of  Niagara  Falls. 
Will  H.  Lyons,  Newport,  Ky.  Specialty,  Che^s. 

Wm.  P.  Knnny,  8M>^  Hanover  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.   Miscellaneous. 
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BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 


Bartun.  Jolin,  Lnndoii,  Enfland. 
Blackledge,  willlani,  Loudon  BnglBDd. 


HIckcox,  J.  H..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Uutt,  Willlan],  London,  Ensland. 
Uigham,  Cbnrles,  London,  England. 
Iredale,  A.,  Torquay,  Entcland. 
JohoBtoQ,  George  P.,  Edloburgb,  SooUaod. 
Efinedv,  f.  J.,  New  York. 
King.  P.  S.  ft  Sou,  London,  England. 
Mft¥.Ba,L  - 

Mabi,  W., : 

Murray,  F. 

Mathews,  ]  iaai. 

Mathlas  ft 

MudluftO  I. 

McD-tnouBJ  k,  N.  T. 

Meebam,  I  nkland. 

MllJsrd's,  1  iddleeex.  England. 

Paraona.  El.,  London.  England. 

PlckPrinKftChatto,  London,  England. 

Rottenthal.  Ludwig,  Munlcb,  Bttvlfiie. 

Salkeld,  J.,  London,  England. 

Spencer,  W.  T.,  Loudon,  England. 

Terqaem,  Em.,  Paris.  France. 

Tlcknor  ft  Co.,  Boston,  Hasa. 

Young,  Ueniy  ft  Sons,  LIrerpool,  Englaod. 


BOOKMART  PUBLISHING  CO, 

B»«B  Pnblldied  RapplvBHinU  conMlnlnc 
Prleaa  ta  tb«  toUaweXaz  VBlnaMe  AncUOB 
Sales,  prineipallr  Amsrlruiai 

Hob,  Richabd  M.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Wcenta 
Cist,  Louis  J.,  Cinc:snati,  0«io.  Pabts  1, 
■  3,  3,  AVD  4.  13.90 

Cable,  H.  M.,    Hyde  Park,  Mass.    Pabts  1 

AKD  2.  «i.as 

Cooke,  Joseph  J.,  Peovidesck,  R.  I.  Parts 
1,  a,  ABD  S.  83.00 

Farnvm.  Alex.,  Providence.  R.  L    75  cents 

Guild,  Uon.  C.  B.,  East  Souebville,  ICabs. 
Parts  1  and  I  SLSO 

Halb,  Bon.  Cbas.  and  Nathan,  BoaTON,  and 
Jatnk,  J.  P.,  New  York.  50  cents 

Ja^bs,  Col.  Edward  C,  Oodessbubo,  N.  Y. 
SO  cents 

Maurice,  Bon.  Jaues,   Uasfeth,  Lon«  la- 

I^ND,  M.  Y.  SO  CMItS 

MuBPHY,  Henby  C.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  fl-00 
O'CoNOB,  Charlks,  New  Iork,  N.  V.  SOcents 
Stbvkns,  Uenbv,  Lonimn,  Eno.  GO  cents 

Hawkims,  Rush  C,  New  ToBK,  N.  Y.  SOceots 
Bent  OD  f«Mlpt  of  prloa,  and  iralled  Oat  with 
■tiff  caid-hoard  to  present  liijar;  In  the  malls. 
Addraaa 

BOOKMART  PUBLISHING  CO., 

PITTSBURG.  PA. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE. 

Person!  dedrlov  to  purohaae  boofci  offered  la  thli  Hat,  Bhnuld  first  write  to  seller,  or  telesraph  If 
Important,  to  eeoure  them  If  iiol  already  Mid.  then  upon  a  favorable  aaswer  belns  reoslTed  tbe  mODej 
oan  be  larwarded.      Advertlslnf  tn  this  department  Flm  Oeota  per  line.  einluMve  of  addreaa. 


St.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


A.  BROWN.  15  Bristo  Place.  Edinbcbou. 
Benjamin  Franklin.    First  Book   Printed    by. 
PsaJms  and  Hymns.    By  L  Watts.    12mi>.  old 
c(.    Curious   tISS.  at  end.    B.  F.  and  U.  M., 
Philadelphia,  «».         Offer. 

A.  P.  FAKNELL.  43  Court  St..  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y. 
Harper's  Weekly,  vols.  I  to  35.    1S57  to  1880,    3.^ 
vols.,  b[.  mor.  Splendid  condition.  A  specially 
fine  set.    Price  *1M.00 

H.  K.  FOSTER,  31  Seventh  St.,  Pittsbubo. 
Encyclopwdiae  at  greatly  redu(«d  prlc^i. 
EncyclopEEdia  Brllannli^a  (ninth  ed.)  Scrlbner's 

edition  in  various  styles  of  bindings.    34  vol- 

nines,  complete. 
Appleton'a  New  American  Cyclopedia. 
AU  In  good  condition.    Correspondence  Invited. 


fl.  P.  N.  GAMMEL,  . 


Memoirs  of  P.  P.  Bliss,  hy  Wittte.  New.  Coat 
S3.S0.  40  cents 

Rote  E.  Cleveland's  Book  on  George  Eliot's  Poet- 
ry and  Other  Studies.  New.  Cost  (3.50.  15  cents 

B<'nch  and  Bar  of  Texas,  by  Lynch.  New.  Cost 
$10.00.  S1.SS 

Gazetteer  of  Michigan,  by  BIoU.    1838.         $1.00 

Above  books  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 

A.  M.  PALMBR,  Box  111,  Newton,  Mass. 


Atlantic 

Century  

.SI.  Nii-liolaa  —    

(y  Prices  us  to  gcarcUy.    Send  list  of  nnmbers 
wanted,  for  figures. 

W.  T.  8PABHAWK,  West  Randolph,  Vt. 

Golden  Argosy,  vols.  1, 3.  14  oos. ;  vol.  3. 
Youth's  Companion,  vols.  57-81, 
For  books  or  money. 
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"AMERICANA"  AT  LOW  PRICES, 

FOR    SALE    AT 

H.  GREGORY'S    133  &  137  festmiiistiir  Street,    PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


I.  LossiNO  (Benson  J.).  Pictorial  Field  Book  of 
the  Oiiril  War.  3  vols.,  large  8vo.  New  lif.  mor. 
Upwards  of  1200  Ulu^    N.  T.,  It^.  90.00 

-2.  Abbott  (John  S.  C).  History  of  the  Civil 
War  In  America.  2  vola..  Svo,  cl.  Maps,  illus- 
trations, portraits,  Ac.    N.  Y.,  1868-78.        $8.00 

3.  Grant  and  his  Campaiicns,  a  military  biog- 
raphy. By  Henry  Copp66.  8vo,  cl.  Portraits. 
Js,  X.,  18t{6.  31*M 

4.  A  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary.  By  J.  B.  Jones. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  cl.  (new  copy).    Phila.,  1866.    $2.50 

5.  Nichols  (Geo.  Ward).  Story  of  the  Great 
March,  from  the  Diary  of  a  staff  officer.  12mo, 
cl.    Maps  and  illustrations.    N.Y.,  1866.    $1.00 

^  New  Jbbsbt  and  the  Keb^Iion.  By  John  Y. 
Foster.  8vo,  sheep.  872  pp.  Portraits  and 
maps.    Newark,  1868.  $2.50 

7.  SwnvTOK  (Wm.).  History  of  the  New  York 
Seventh  ftegiment  8vo,  d.,  illus.  N.  Y.  and 
Boston,  1870.  $2.00 

6.  Gebbit  Smitm.  a  biography,  by  Octavins 
Brooks  Frotbingham.    8vo,  d.,  881  pp.    N.  Y., 

1878.  Clean  copy  of  the  first  suppressed  edition. 
Scarce.  $4.00 

V.  Taney  (Koper  Brooke)  Memoirs  of.  By 
Samuel  Tyler,  LL.D.  LArge,  thick,  8vo,  cl. 
Portraits.    BalUmore,  1872.  $2.00 

10.  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Battle  of 
Rhode  Island,  at  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  August 
29tb,  1878.  Sm.  quarto  paper,  118  pp.  Provi- 
dence, 1878.  $1.00 

II.  Greene  (Geo.  W.).  Short  Histroy  of  Rhode 
island.  12mo,  d.,  new.  Providence,  1877.    $2.U0 

12.  JouKNAL  of  a  Brigade  Chaplin  in  the  Cam* 
paign  of  1779,  against  the  Six  Nations,  under 
the  command  or  €k)n.  John  Sullivan.  By  Rev. 
Wm.  Rogers,  D.  D.,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  S.  S.  Rider.  Sm.  quarto,  136  pp. 
Providence,  1879.  $1.25 

13.  History  op  Battle  Flag  Day,  Sent  17th, 

1879.  Sq.  12mo,  d.,  illus.    Hartford,  1870.    50c. 

14.  Primitive  Industry,  or  Illustrations  of  the 
Handiwork  in  stone,  bone  and  clay  of  the  Na- 
tive Races  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  SeaDoard 
of  America.  By  Charles  C.  Abbott  8vo.  cl. 
560  pp.   Illustrations.    Salem,  1881.  $2.00 

15.  Graham's  Colonial  Historj'  of  the  United 
States.   2  vols.,  8vo,  cl.    Phila.,  1850.  $2.50 

16.  Franklin  (Benjamin).  Life  and  Times  of. 
By  James  Parton.  2  vols.,  8vo,  bright  hf.  cf. 
M.  E.    Fme  portraits.    Boston,  1867.  $3.50 

17.  Frothinoham  (Richard).  Rise  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  United  States.  8vo,  cl.  Boston, 
1881.  $1..'^ 

18.  A  True  Representation  of  the  Plan  formed 
at  Albany  in  17.54  for  uniting  all  the  British 
Northern  Colonies  In  order  to  their  common 
safety  and  defense.  By  Stephen  Hopkins.  With 
Notes,  ^.,  by  S.  S.  Rider.  Sm.  quarto,  pp. 
zxxl-65.    Providence,  1885.  80  cents 

10.  Brainerd  Family,  Genealogy  of.  By  Rev. 
D.D.  Field.  8vo,cl.  303  pp.  Portraits.  N.  Y., 
1857.  $2.50 


20.  Jackson  (Andrew).  Life  of.  By  James 
Parton.  3  vols.,  8vo.  bright  hf.  cf.  Fine  por- 
traits.   Boston,  1866.  $6.00 

21.  Reddino,  Conn.  History  of.  By  Charles 
Burr  Todd.    8vo,  cl.    Portrait.    N.  Y.,  1880. 

$6.00 

22.  Burr  (Aaron)  Life  and  Times  of.  By  James 
Parton.  2  vols.,  8vo,  bright  hf.  cf.  Portraits. 
Boston,  1867.  $4.00 

28.  Captain  Ganot,  or  Twenty  Years  of  an 
African  Slaver.  By  Brantz  Mayer.  12mo,  448 
pp.,  newly  bound,  hf.  mor.  Illustrations.  N.Y., 
1851.  $1.50 

24.  Ebenezer  Fox,  Adventures  of  In  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  16mo,  cl.  240  pp..  Illustrations. 
Boston,  n.  d.  50  cents 

21.  The  Prisoners  of  1776.  A  relic  of  the  Revo- 
lution, an  account  of  the  sufferings  of  American 
Pri.<M)ners,  captun-d  on  the  High  Seas,  and  car- 
ried into  Plymouth,  England,  during  the  Revo- 
lution of  1776,  also  an  account  of  the  several 
cruises  of  Commodore  John  Paul  Jones.  By 
Rev.  R.  Livsey.  12mo,  cl.  264  pp.  Boston, 
1854.  75  cents 

26.  Indian  Biography.  .By  B.  B.  Thatcher. 
2  vols.,  16mo,  new  hf.  roan.    N.  Y.,  1882.    $1.50 

27.  General  Bxttler  in  New  Orleans.  By 
James  Parton.  8vo,  bright  hf.  cf.  Boston, 
1866.  $2.00 

28.  John  Eliot,  The  Apostle.  Life  and  Labors 
of,  among  tiie  Indian  Nations  of  N.  E.,  with 
account  of  the  Eliots  in  Englaod.  Bv  R.  B. 
Cftverly.  8vo,  bds.,  uncut  illustrated.  Lowell, 
188L  75  cents 

29.  The  Oi<d  Cheraws.  History  of.  Contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  Atwriglnes  of  the  Pedee, 
the  first  white  settlement  &c.,  extending  from 
about  A.  D.  1730  to  1810.  By  Alex  Gregg,  D.D. 
8vo,  cl.    N.  Y.,  1867.  $4.50 

30.  Sumner  (Charles).  Recent  Speeches  and 
Addresses.  12mo,  607  pp.  Portrait  Boston, 
1856.  76  cents 

81.  New  York  Tombs,  Its  Secrete  and  its  Myste- 
ries, being  a  Hl><tory  of  Noted  Criminals,  dkc., 
as  inithered  by  Charles  Sutton,  Warden  of  the 
Prison.  8vo,  cl.,  668  pp..  Illustrated.  N.  Y., 
1874.  $1.25 

82.  Famous  Americans  of  Recent  Times.  Bv 
James  Parton.    bvo,  bright  hf.  cf.  Boston,  1867. 

$2.00 

83.  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table.  By  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  l2mo,  cl.  First  edition.  Illus- 
trated.   Boston,  1858.  $2.00 

84.  In  War  Times  and  Other  Poems.  Bv  John 
G.  Whlttler.  12mo,  cl.  First  edition.  Boston, 
1854.  .  50  cents 

35.  American  Comedies.  Bv  J.  K.  Pnuldlng 
and  Wm.  Irving  Paulding.  r2ino,  bds.  Phila., 
1847.  75  cents 

6.  A  Defence  of  Samuel  Gorton  and  the  Settlers 
of  Shawomet  By  (^eo.  A.  Bray  ton.  Sq.  quarto, 
120  pp.    Providence,  188).  $1.50 

87.  Bibliographical  Memoirs  of  Three  Rhode 
li^iand  Authors,  Joseph  K.  Angell,  Francis  H. 
(Whipple)  McDougail,  Catharine  R.  Williams. 
By  S.  S.  Rider.  Sm.  quarto.  02  pp.  Providence, 
1880.  $1.00 
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Books  adosrtiood  that  you  will  $ell, 
AMron  tko  aioertioor  otaUng  the  edition,  oondition,  prioe  and  postage. 

flifcii  ibewm  three  limes  a9ul  address  loWunU  charge,  addiiiomU,  dots,  em 


AMERICAN  MAGAZINE  EXCHANGE,  P.  O. 

Box  253,   SCHOHABIE,    N.    T. 

Early  and  late  nurabera  of  Harper's,  Century,  St 
Nicholas,  North  American  Review,  etc. 

BOOKMART  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Pittsburg. 
Poems,  by  William  Winter.    Boston,  1855. 

HERBRKT  BOWEN,  80  Griswold  St., 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Laws  of  Michigan.    1806,  1816,  1820,  1821-8. 
Books  printed  in  Michigan  before  1830. 

WILLIAM  J.  CAMPBELL,  740  Saksom  St., 

Philadelphia  Pa. 

Beaumont's  Physiology  of  DIfrestlon. 
BowsicK  on  Natural  Caune  of  Death. 

COSMOPOLITAN  BOOK  CO.,  16  Rush  St., 
Chicago,  III. 

Franco-Prussian  War— cheap. 
Also  Curioeir^tes  Facsetie  Curlosa. 
Mysticism— Phallic  Worship. 
Tbeoso  phy— Bi  bliosraphy. 

EZEKIEL  A  BERNHBIM,  134  Main  St., 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Auction— anything  on  the  subject. 
Auction  Sale  II lustrations.   Old  and  new  prints 
or  engravbigs. 

fl.  K.  FOSTER,  501  Penn  Building, 
Pittsbur**,  Pa, 

Audubon's  Quadrupeds  of  North  America.  State 
condition  and  price. 

GOLDTHWAITE,  P.  O.  Box  1280.  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Canlna— Atlas,  for,  L'Archltettura  Antica  De- 
scriita  e  Dlmostrata  col  Mouumentl,  etc. 
Roma,  1843. 

CHARLES  HIGHMAN,  27a  Farringdon  St., 
E.  C,  London,  England. 

American  National  Preacher.  Vols.  18,  14,  17, 
18, 22  to  31.  '    '^      » 

Duplicates  of  vols.  26,  29  and  30. 

W.  H.  KINGSBURY,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Tales  of  the  Wilderness. 

Life  of  Megmer. 

Arundel  Motto. 

FIJI,  by  Williams. 

Somoa,  by  Turner. 

Ancient  Marriage,  by  McCIellen. 

W.  P.  KENNY,  304>^  Hanover  St., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Orbis  Miraculum;  or,  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 
By  Samuel  Lee.    London,  M.D.CLIX. 


L.  A.  LEE,  Brunswick,  Maine. 
Periodicals  and  books  on  the  Microscope. 

A.  L.  LDYSTER,  98  Nassau  St.,  New  tork. 

Racinet's  Polychomatic  Ornament 
Audubon'H  Omitliologiral  Biog.    VoL  4. 
New  York  Minor.    Vol.  a 

F.  E.  MARSHALL,  P.  O.  Box  1124, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vanity  Fair  (magazine),  New  York.  Any  Nos. 
Vanity  Fair.    Vols.  1  and  7,  cloth. 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  <idd  original  parts. 

F.  C.  M.,  Care  of  Bookmart,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Early  numb«>r8  of  Scrlbner's  Century,  Harper's 

and  Forest  and  Stream. 
American  Angler.    Any  vols,  or  numbers. 
Turf,  Field,  Farm,  and  Sporting  Periodicals:  and 

books  on  same  subjects. 

RICHARD  OTLYNN,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Irving  Offerings.     1851. 
Genealogy  of  the  Warren  Family. 

N.  C.  PRICKITT,  Ravenswood,  W.  Va. 

Virginia  and  West  Virginia  Law  (text)  Books 
and  Reports. 

J.  FRANCIS  RUGGLES,  Bron^sn,  Mich. 

Ignoramus,  by  Ruggie. 

Dubois  Gniphlcal  Statics.    1st  or  ad  ed. 

Green's  F.  T.  Magazine,  Jan.,  Feb.,  Apr.,  May,  '88. 

THE  W.  F.  AI^AMS  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Works  on. Gymnastics,  Calisthenics,  Health,  An- 
thropometry, Ac 

Addresses  Second-hand  Booksellers  (regardless 
size  of  stock). 

C.  L.  TRAVER,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Byron's  Works.    Vol.  15.    Murray  ed.,  cloth. 
Motley's  Netherlands.    Vol.  8,  black  cloth. 
Wiufleld's  Land  tlUes  In  Hudson  Co.,  N.  J. 

MISS  ANNA  L.  WARD,  Waterburt,  Conn. 

Books  and  Pamphlets  relating  to  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador. 

JOHN  WATSON,  Hartford,  Conk. 

The  Emerald.  Published  In  New  York  in  1808-9. 
The  whole  or  any  part,  bound  or  unbound. 


MOBMONISM.  Wanted  Books,  Pamphlets.  News- 
papers and  Cuttings,  reiatlnir  to  the  MormoDS 
(Latter-Day  Saints)  for  which  good  priees  wlU  be 
paid. 

A  special  lf<t  of  wanU  aent  on  appNeoCfnn. 
B.  ft  J.  B.  YOUNG  A  CO., 
«  CooPBB  Union,  Naw  York 
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R.    W.    DOUGLAS    &    CO., 

The  largest  dealers  in  British  America  in  Old,  Bare,  Curious  and  Standard 

Books.    Americana  a  Speciality. 

Send  for  anything  that  you  want  and  the  probability  Is  that  we  can  supply  It  either  from  our  own 
stock  or  from  elsewhere.    We  keep  constantly  on  hand  about  75,000  volumes  of  superior  books. 

Send  for  CaUOooue,      R.  W.  DOUGLAS  A  CO.,  250  &  252  Yonare  St.,  Toronto,  Can. 


Out-of-the-way  Books. 

Write  for  our  new  cataloirue  all  fresh  purchases, 
•oontainln^  Americana  (inoludloff  rare  and  curious 
items  relatlnflr  to  the  Bevolatlon),  scarce  English 
Literature,  Rare  Items  of  jrreat  Inten^st  to  the 
Blckeas,  Tharkerav,  and  Rowlandson  Collector. 
Voyages  and  Travels,  Gaelic  Literature,  BookA  on 
Africa.  Australia,  Napoleon  T.,  Scotland,  etc.,  Antl- 
quarian  Works,  etc.,  etc.;  gratis  and  post  free  on 
appllcatioo. 


JUST    OUT: 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Old  and 
Rare  Portraits  and  Historical  Prints 
Relating  to  AMERICA. 

Oratis  and  post  free  on  appHcaMMi, 


J.  H.  &  A.  ASHWORTH,  Engraving-Dealer    and    Bookseller, 


49  Ijands  Lane,  Iieeds,  XSngland. 

FRANCIS  EDWARDS, 

BOOK8BLLBB, 

83  Hlidi  StM  niaryleboiftef  I<oiidoii«  W. 

The  following  Catalogues  Just  Issued  can  be 
sent  gratis: 

Books  relating  to  India,  Australasia,  etc  96  pp. 

Topographical  and  Heraldic  Literature.   64  pp. 


Also  SEEDS  and    FUNIS. 


C.  R.  ORCUTT.  Publisher. 

THE  WEST  AMERICAN   SCIENTIST, 

Han  DlegOy  Oallfornta. 

JOHN  PIERCE, 

78  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Old  English  Poetry;  Old  English  Litera- 
ture; Out-of-the-way  Books;  Modern  Po^ 
etry;  First  Editions;  Autographs. 

JOSEPH   SILK, 

14.7   eTH   AVENUE,    NEW    YORKt 

Dealer  in  Old  Books  of  every  Description. 

One  hundred  thousand  back  numbers  of  all  the 
leading  Magazines  in  stook  and  supplied  at  low 
prloes. 

All  communications  by  mail  answered  promptly. 


4  7  Rue  Richer,  Paris,  (Prance). 


HIej:ant>er  &  Crawford, 


DEAUUt  IN 


OLD    BOOKS, 

1006    OLIVE    STREET, 


CSOBBr  8  VTTALIZSS  FHOSFHITB,  is  extract- 
ed from  the  Brain  of  the  Ox  and  from  the  embryo 
of  the  wheat  and  oat  It  is  not  a  laboratory  Phos- 
phate but  a  Vital  Phosphite. 

It  gives  bright  new  life  and  health  to  the  brain 
and  nerves  and  aids  wonderfully  in  the  bodily  and 
mental  development  of  children. 

Nervous  prostration,  diminished  vitality,  sleep- 
lessness; inability  to  study  or  remember,  is  but 
BRAIN  HUHOBB,  in  some  cases  even  BBADI 
BTABVATIOH. 

It  has  been  used  and  recommended  by  Bishop 
Potter,  Bishop  Stevens,  Bishop  Robertson,  Pres. 
Mark  Hopkins,  Pi^.  Hitchcock,  Prof.  Willard 
Parker,  Bismarck,  Gladstone  and  thousands  of 
the  best  brain  workers. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  56  W.  25TH  ST.,  N.  Y. 

For  sale  by  DruirglBts  or  by  mall  $1. 


VICK 


FLORAL  GUIDE. 
1889— Pioneer  Seed  Gataloirue  of  America. 

Complete  list  of  YeireUblei.  Flowers,  Bulbs  and  Small 
Pruits,  with  descriptions  and  prices.  Bew  flhaps,  Hsw 
Typs,  cosBplttelj  rtvlssd  and  taprovsd.  Contains  more 
▼arietles  than  any  other  catalogue  printed.  S  eleirant 
colored  plates  8xl0>j  inches,  and  a  Arontlsple^.  Brenr 
person  who  owns  a  foot  of  land  or  cnltlTates  a  pllnt 
should  haire  a  corpy.  Price  of  Vick»s  Floral  Guidx, 
ooatainlng  a  certiocategood  for  15  cents  worth  of  Seeds, 
only  Ifi  ceiaa.     J AM&  VIOK  8BED8MAN, 

Kochesterf  N.  T« 
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JOSEPH  M^DONOUOH, 


!E  OLDE  BOOKE 


744  Broadway  &  2  Astor  Place, 

HEW  YORK  OITY, 
And  30  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y., 

AMERICAN    GENEALOGY,    HISTORY 

AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Canlogue  No.  HI.  MtteMaatait.   lUllad  /tm. 

MAGAZINES  tt.  REVIEWS. 

Haveral  thotuand  dlffrnut  kloda  of  peclodlSMli 
kept  OD  band  and  for  ml?  at  low  rates.  A  (pecialty 
■Hade  ol  lupplTiov  Baot  Numban,  VoluBca.  aad 
Bets.  TlM^KrgHtmiaortmtditoriUkladlnlbeworld. 
HubaoripUoiu  tal«D  upon  Ute  moM  favorable  tarau 
forau7  pDnudloaLeltDerAnieTlauior  PotsIvd. 
The  A^artean  *  F»i'a4»u  IbCMtaa  D^«ti 
VI  De7  Stnet.  N6«  Tork. 

AMERICANA! 

Henry  Stevens  &  Son, 
AKEBICAH&AHTIQnmAlIBOOXSELLM 

will  Mnd  tbelr  Oslaloituaa  of  Boeki  anil  Pampta- 
leu  relallnff  'o  America,  gratis  anil  poat  free  on 
applieatlon.    Prloes  Btrlotlf  moderate. 

lie    8T.    MARTIN'S    LANE, 

usmxnu.  -^x>.  ex,  EBTOTiAyrp- 

HUMPHREYS' 

SB.  BUXFHBETS'  BOOZ 
Cloth  &  Cold  Binding 


September, 

DAVID  G.  FRANCIS, 

17  Aator  Plko«,  N«w  Vork, 
DEALER  IN 

V>aluat>e  ®I^  an^  Dew  Boofia. 


NEW   AND    EXTENSIVE    PREMISES 


JAMBS  ROCHB  of  1  SDuthampti 
Bngland.  betca  to  Inform  bli  ciutc 
opened  bis  new  ind  ooBimodtou* 
Oxford  atteet  (Next  to  HuC    ' 
All  fortooonilDB  (;ataloBuee 


□  Rnir,  LondOD, 
□en  be  baa  now 
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3ame0  Kocbe,  BoohBeller, 

38  New  Oxrord  St,  London,  England. 

U.MAGGS,  BOOKSELLER, 

IBB  Churah  StMMt,  Pcddlnston, 

LOMDON. 


G>  pace  Catalogue  [Baaed  bf^oDotfalr,  sent  free 


U  reoelre  special  attentkni. 


RAREamCHOICE  BOOKS 

AUTOGRAPHS. 

Just  published:  CaUloeue  TO  (free  on  applica- 
tion) coiitalnlua  a  remarkably  Udh  collection  of 
Americana,  iDclndlDK  31  works  by  the  Mathem; 
also  eBi'Jf-prlDt«d  Tolumes  lii  blnek  letter,  many 
being  of  extraordinary  rarity.  First  edlttons  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  Authois,  tbe  rotjoiity  In 
Bne  bindings  by  the  most  eminent  English  and 
French  Uiudecs. 

3.  peareon  &  Co., 

46  PALL  MALL,     -     LONDON,  ENG, 

JAMES  RIMELL  &  SON, 

BOOS  AND  FRilfTSELLBBSt 

W  OXFORD  ST.,   LONDON.  EN O. 

Fine  ART   and  lUustrated  BOOKS 
a  Specialty. 

Catslognes  of  recent  pnrchaiwd  sent  freo. 
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LIBRARY  INDEX. 


We  hare  just  issued 
a  new  and  improv- 
ed edition  of  Bibb's  Library  Index,  the  most  oon- 
Tenient  aid  for  clasBifyinir  the  contents  of  a  library, 
published.  If  you  have  only  50  or  60,(jOn  volumes 
you  need  the  Index.  Bent,  postpaid,  for  $1.90. 
Haymer'a  «*  Old  B<M>k  Store,"  248  4t]i  Atc. 
8m  Minneapolis^  JHInn* 


Jersey  City  Book  Exchange, 
b.  scarboro, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Books  bought,  sold  and  exohanged.  Back  num- 
bers of  the  leading  magazines  Jit  reasonable  piioea. 
'  Parties  in  want  of  back  numbers  of  magaaines 
wllJ  do  well  to  send  us  their  list  of  wants. 

A,  K.  W^ILLIAMS, 


MS  Tth  StrMt,  H.  W. 


'VASHUIQTOV,  S*  Ci 


PROPRISTOB, 

Deals  largely  in  Government  Documents,  etc. 
BOOKS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 

BQOX-BDIDIirO  HSATLT  ]H>R. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


A.  L.   LUTSTEM, 

ncFORTEB  or 

LONDON    BOOKS. 

OLD  AJ^B  J^EW. 

A  mew  CATAIiOOUK  JUBT  OUT.    SmVD  rOR  IT. 

98  NA9SAI7  KTm  NB1¥  YORK. 
le  SIliVBR  8Tm  MINDON,  Klf GliAND* 

I 

C.    L.   TRAVER. 

Trenton^  N.  J. 

NEW   AND   OLD    BOOKS. 

New  Jersey  History  and   Geolocfyi 
BOOK  AND  FURNITURE  EXCHANGE. 

BOOKS,    OLD   AND    RARE. 
BJOJOB  AHD  OUXIOBXTZaO. 

Miool  Books,  Xniieal  Instnunonti,  Tools  A  (hitlary. 

van  SM  St..  and  8.  B.  Oor.  8th  and  K  Sts.,  N.  W. 
N.  716  K  St.,  N.  W.,      Washington.  D.  C. 


BANGS  &  CO.      Ed.  E.  Levi, 


789  and  741  Broadway,  New  York. 

RefliiUur  Auction  Sales  of  Libraries,  Books.  Coins, 
Autographs  and  Library  Property  generally. 

CattOoQiUB  matted  Kpon  oppMcodon. 


O.    J.    PRICE. 

AG£NT  FOR  ENGLISH  PUBLISHERS, 

1004  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

Imports  to  order  from 

ENGLAND,   FRANCE    AND   GERMANY. 

FORBIOIV  CAVA14M»I;B«I 

Of  New  and  Old  Books.    Sent  to  any  address. 

^F"  Particular  attention  paid  to  orders  for  Rare 

and  Curious  Books. 
Book-buyers  desirinir  to  collect  books  on  Special 
Subjecta,  or  in  search  of  Hare  and  Curious  Works, 
are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  advertiser,  whose 
long  experience  in  the  business  and  connections 
abroad  give  him  unusual  facilities  for  the  execution 
of  such  orders. 

•  New  Catatoffne  of  OhaiM  B00H9  j%ut  issusd. 

M.  I).  Xovpbermilfi  &  Co., 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Second-hand 

Standard,  Choice,  and  Rare  Books. 

OM  amd  Ne^r  La^v  Hooka  a  8peelaU|r« 

MM  T4tt.,  eorooraa  BniUiag.  WMhlagtoa,  D.  0. 
17.  a.  CfoMmment  PubU6aMtm$  a  Speetatty. 


DBALBR  IX 

NEW  AND  OLD  BOOKS, 

900  LiBBBTY  St.,  PITTSBURG,  Pa. 

OonresvoBdonoo  Arom  Uie  Trade  Solicited 
In  Hoferenee  to  Uie  Sale  or  Bxctiange  ot 
Neiv  Books  in  qoantitlea. 

20,000 

VOLUMES  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 
UNITED  STATES 

(Bovernment  puMlcatlone. 

A  MONTHLY  CATALOGUE. 
BYL  JOTIN'   H.    HICKCOX, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Fifth  year  of  issue.    Subscription,  $6.00  per  an- 
num.   Single  numbers,  60  cents. 

OLD     BOOKS     NEW 

Away   Down    In    Prices. 

BACON'S  BOOKSTORE. 

86    DIAAEOND    STRBBT, 

(Just  above  Bmithfleld). 
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A  very  important  Reference  Work  for  the  Trade 

CASPAR'S 

deneral  Sireetory 


OF  THE 


Inerieii  Book,  |(wi  ail  Stitiiisrj  Tradi, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

INCLUDING  THE 

Publishing,  Subscription,  Retail  Book,  Antiauarianj  News,  Map,  Art,  Music, 
Manufacturing',  Jobbing-  and  Retail  Stationery,  Blank  Book  arul 
Paper  Manufacturing  Business,  and  Oeneral  Jobbers  in 
above  Lines,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


ABRANGED: 


I. 


11. 


All  firms  in  a  General  Alphabet;  with  Aill  In- 
formation In  regard  to  their  nature,  their 
Bpeclalties  etc.;  firm  changes  of  PubUshers, 
Manufacturing  Stationers,  Jobbers,  etc.;  the 
approximate  commercial  standing  and  the 
present  Post  Office  Address  of  all  firms,  etc.; 

DigCHtofthe  Trade  Lists  of  the  various  Book 
Publishers; 


IIL 


IV. 

V. 

VL 


DIgeit  of  the  Trade  lists  of  the  Manulkcturlng 
and  Jobbing  Stationera,  and  the  Blank  Book 
and  Paper  Makers ; 

Geographically, according  to  States  and  Towns; 

According  to  Specialties  of  firms  represented ; 

Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Book  and  Station- 
ery Trade :  Hints  and  Suggestions  to  Book- 
sellers, News  Dealers  and  Stationers ;  Trade 
Bibliographies,  Trade  Journals,  etc. 


Qiving  the  present  and  former  firm  names  of  Publishing  Houses,  with  cross  references,  and  if  these  firms  Issne 
descriptive  catalogues  or  trade  price-lists,  stating  whether  the  latter  are  contained  In  the  "Trade- 
List  Annual,"  1878  to  1886,  and  in  which  yean  of  the  "Annual"  these  lists  appear.   Also  indicat- 
ing such  firms  enumerated  therein  as  have  gone  out  qf  bttsineM,  and  fh>m  whom  the 
publications  of  the  more  important  publishen  who  are  no  longer  in  business, 
may  now  be  obtained ;  the  present  and  former  firm-names  of  the 
Manufacturing  and  Jobbing  Stationen,  and 
whether  they  issue  trade-lists, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


CoBtainIng  also  a  key  to  the  approxlMate  flnaaeial  staading  of  every  firm  eabodled  therein,   based 
on  the  latest  commercial  reports.    With  several  eoploaa,  systematical  and 

analytical  Indices. 


AU  informalion  rotUaitud  in  thU  Directory  being  the  retuU  qf  many  yeart  of  pracUecU  experience  and  reteareh,  cM^ 

received/rom  or  verified  by  the  etiumeraled  ftrme  them»elve$.    Forming  a  convenient  and  $>ractlaU 

Manual  for  all  PubUaherg,  BookteUert,  NeumiealerB,  Stationer$  or  lAbrariana. 


By  C.  N.  CASPAR,  Milwaukkk,  Ww., 
Bookseller.  Publisher  and  Stationer,  Compiler  of  the  "Directory  of  Antiquarian  Booksellen,  etc." 


Price  to  Subscribers  $8.00  nety-to  Nen -subscr I bers $12.00  net. 


5Eir  TORE, 
Otteeofthe  *<THE  FUBLISHEBS*  WEEKLY,'* 

1887. 

Copyright  secured  1887. 
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A  POETS  EIGHTIETH 

BIRTHDAY. 

*  He  dieth  young  whom  the  Gods  love."  was  said 

By  Greek  Menander;  nor  alone  by  One 

Who  gave  to  Greece  bis  English  song  and  sword 

Re-echoed  is  the  saying,  but  likewise  he 

"Who  uttered  nothing  base,"  and  from  whose 

brow, 
By  right  divine,  the  laurel  lapsed  to  yours,— 
Great  sire,  great  successor,— in  verse  confirmed 
The  avowal  of ''  the  Morning-Star  of  Song," 
Happiest  is  he  that  dieth  in  his  flower.* 
Yet  can  it  be  that  it  is  gain,  not  loss, 
To  quit  the  pageant  of  this  life  before 
The  heart  hath  learut  its  meaning;  leave  half- 
seen. 
Half-seen,  half-felt,  and  not  yet  understood, 
The  beauty  and  the  bounty  of  the  world; 
The  fertile  waywardness  of  wanton  Spring, 
Summer's  deep  calm^  tlie  modulated  joy 
Of  Autumn  conscious  of  a  task  fulftUed, 
And  home-abiding  Winter's  pregnant  sleep, 
The  secret  of  the  seasons  ?   Gain,  to  leave 
The  depths  of  love  unfathomed,  its  heights  un- 
sealed, 

•  NOTB. 

**  Whom  the  Gods  love  die  youDR  was  said  of  yore. 

And  many  deaths  do  they  escape  by  this: 

The  death  of  frleDds,  and  that  which  alayd  even 

more, 
The  death  of  friendBblp,  love,  youth,  all  that  is. 
Except  mere  breath."— Don  Juna^  Canto,  Iv.,  s.  12. 

*' The  good  die  first,  - 
But  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dust 
Bum  to  the  socket.'*— Th«  ExcwtUm^  Book  I. 

**And  certainly  a  man  hath  most  honour, 
*To  dlen  in  bis  excellence  and  flower." 

— Chauosb,  T/ie  KniohV  Taie. 


Rapture  and  woe  unreconciled,  and  pain 
Unprized,  unapprehended  ?   This  Is  loss, 
Less  and  not  gain,  sheer  forfeiture  of  good, 
Is  banishment  from  Eden,  though  its  fruit 
Remains  untasted. 

Interfered  then  the  oracle,  "  He  dies  young 
Whom  the  Gods  love,"  for  Song  infallible 

Hath  so  pronounced! Thus  I  interpret  it: 

The  favorites  of  the  Gods  die  young,  for  they, 
They  grow  not  old  with  grief  and  deadening  time. 
But  still  keep  April's  moisture  in  their  heart. 
May's  music  in  their  ears.    Theli  voice  revives, 
Revives,  rejuvenates,  the  wintry  world. 
Flushes  the  veins  of  gnarled  and  knotted  age. 
And  crowns  the  majesty  of  life  with  leaves 
As  green  as  are  the  saftling's. 

Thrice  happy  Poet  I  to  have  thus  renewed 
Your  youth  with  wisdom,— who,  though  life  still 

seems 
To  your  fresh  gaze  as  frolic  and  as  fair 
As  in  the  callow  season  when  your  heart 
Was  but  the  haunt  and  pairing- place  and  nest 
Of  nightingale  and  cuckoo,  have  enriched 
Joy's  inexperienced  warblings  with  the  note 
Of  maturo  music,  and  whose  mellow  mind, 
Ltaden  with  life's  sustaining  lessons,  still 
Gleams  bright  with  hope:  even  as  I  saw,  to-day. 
An  April  rainbow  span  the  August  com. 

Long  may  your  green  maturity  maintain 
Its  universal  season ;  and  your  voice, 
A  household  sound,  be  heard  about  our  hearths. 
Now  as  a  Christmas  carol,  now  as  the  glee 
Of  vernal  Maypole,  now  as  harvest  song. 
And  when,  like  light  withdrawn  from  earth  to 

heaven. 
Your  glorious  gloaming  fades  into  the  sky. 
We,  looking  upward,  shall  behold  you  there. 
Shining  amid  the  young  unagelng  stars. 

ALFRED  Austin. 

AnQvst  6t/i,  1889. 
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JOHN  MILTON  IN  WJEST- 
MINSTER. 

It  was  (writes  Mr.  T.  C.  Noble,  to 
The  Westminster  Magazine)  in  one  of 
those  substantial  brick-built  houses 
which  formerly  stood  in  that  histori- 
cal part  of  old  Westminster  known 
as  Petty  France— now  York  Street 
— that  there  lived  from  the  Christmas 
quarter  of  1651,  till  the  year  of  the 
Restoration,  1660,  "The  Prince  of 
Poets,"  John  Milton.  It  was  "a  pretty 
garden  house,  next  door  to  the  Lord 
8cudamore*s  and  opening  into  St 
James's  Park,"  and  had  been  in  the 
occupation  of  a  Mr.  Robert  Roane  and 
his  wife  Martha,  until  our  poet  pur- 
chased for  £60  the  interest  in  the 
lease,  and  removed  thither  from  his 
old  official  residence  by  Scotland 
Yard,  WhitehaU. 

Petty  France,  in  Milton's  day,  was 
very  diflferent  to  the  York  Street  of 
our  time.  Our  poet  had  for  his 
neighbors  on  one  side  Mr.  Gostocke, 
Colonel  Medhopp,  and  Dr.  Staynes, 
on  the  other  side  Mr.  Thomas  Her- 
bert and  Lord  Scudamore,  all  which 
names  occur  in  the  Assessment  Book 
for  raising  the  Army  and  Navy 
Maintenance  Tax  in  1655.  In  the 
parish  rate-book  occurs  this  entry: 
"Mr.  John  Milton,  2s.  6d.  and  4s.," 
the  first  being  the  assessment  on 
his  "Rent,"  and  the  second  on  his 
"Estate."  It  is  my  privilege  to  be 
the  first  (I  believe)  to  note  in  print 
this  interesting  fact,  and  I  think  it 
but  right  to  state  that  probably  this 
fact  would  have  remained  buried 
among  our  records  had  it  not  been 
for  the  convenient  and  safe  deposi- 
tory provided   for   them  now  at  the 

Town  Hall. 
It  was  in  this  Petty  France  *  house 

1  in  1648  the  street  ^as  called  "  Pettie  France," 
flod  exactly  200  years  aftei-wards  it  is  still  known 
in  the  rate-books  as  **  Petty  France."  In  1844  to 
1847  it  is  called  "  Petty  France,  or  York  Street," 
and  in  1848  "  York  Street "  only.  This  is  another 
fact  now  lor  the  first  time  decisively  recorded. 


that  our  poet  lived  through  all  those 
trying  days  of  his  existence,  so  graph- 
ically pictured  to  us  by  the  Rector 
in  his  most  valuable  and  entertain- 
ing discourse  (February  1888).  In 
this  house  —  in  more  modem  times 
known  as  No.  19,  York  Street  (ad- 
joining if  not  actually  upon  a  portion 
of  the  site  where  the  Panorama  build- 
ing exhibiting  a  view  of  Niagara 
Falls  has  been  erected),  and  which 
had  been  pulled,  down  to  the  front 
door  and  its  belongings  by  the  month 
of  May,  1882 — John  Milton  resided,  as 
I  have  said,  from  Christmas,  1651,  un- 
til 1660.  Here  he  did  duty  as  Crom- 
well's secretary;  here  he  became 
totally  blind;  here  he  married  his 
second  wife,  and,  alas  for  him!  buried 
her  within  fifteen  months  after,  and 
here  he  composed  that  inimitable 
verse — the  grandest  and  most  lasting 
monument  to  his  memory — 'Para- 
dise Lost'  Speaking  of  this  poem, 
it  may  be  of  interest  if  I  state  that 
the  original  agreement,  dated  the  27th 
of  April,  1667,  for  the  sale  of  the 
copyright  for  $25  (in  which  agree- 
ment are  some  cuiious  stipulations) 
was  presented  to  the  British  Museum 
in  1852  by  Samuel  Rogers,  the  banker 
poet,  and  is  known  as  Add.  MS. 
18,861.  The  original  receipt  for  the 
$25  was  sold  in  London  twenty  years 
ago  for  $225,  and  purchased  by  an 
American,  while  another  receipt, 
dated  1669,  and  one  by  his  third  wife 
Elizabeth,  dated  1680,  was  sold  in  the 
well-known  auction  rooms  of  Messrs. 
Puttick  and  Simpson,  in  Leicester 
Square,  at  the  Dawson  Turner  sale, 
inl859,  for  $4651 

On  November  12,  1874,  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  burial  in  the  chan- 
cel of  Old  St.  Giles'  Church,  Cripple- 
gate,  of  "  John  Milton,  gentleman,"  I 
published  in  The  Standard  newspaper 
the  substance  of  a  most  interesting 
series  of  documents,  relating  to  the 
poet's  father,  found  under  the  usual 
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circumstances  of  such  finds  at  the 
Public  Record  Office.  The  valuable 
MSS.  (which  a  keener  eye  than  the 
officials'  saw  the  value  of)  were  for 
the  first  time  printed  by  me,  but  the 
subject  was  not  perfectly  completed 
until  another  discovery  made  by  me 
some  six  years  later/  and  at  a  time 
too  when  Colonel  Chester  (Editor  of 
the  Westminster  Abbey  Registers) 
also  discovered  the  genealogy  of  our 
poet's  mother. 

It  was  while  John  Milton  was  a  res- 
ident in  Petty  France,  and  quite  blind, 
that  he  married  his  second  wife, 
Katherine  the  daughter  of  Captain 
Woodcock,  of  Hackney.  In  the  par- 
ish register  for  1666,  the  publication 
of  the  Banns  is  thus  recorded : — 

"John  Milton  of  thi^  parish,  Esq.,  and  Mrs. 
Katherin  Wookcocke  of  the  parish  of  Alderman- 
bury,  spinster,  published  October  22, 27,  Novem- 
ber, 3." 

On  the  same  days  the  Banns  were 
published  at  St  Mary,  Aldermanbury, 
and  on  the  12th  of  November  (on  the 
anniversary  of  which  he  was  buried 
some  eighteen  years  later)  he  was 
married  before  Alderman  Dethicke, 
J.  P.,  probably  in  the  Guildhall,  Lon- 
don." 

The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  a 
daughter.  It  is  registered  in  our 
Books  under  the  heading  "Births: 
dayes  of  entrance,"  thus : — 

"1657,  Oct  19.    Katherin  MUton,  d.  to  John, 
£8q.,  by  Katbarln.'* 

Some  one  in  the  "good  old  times "  has 
added,  "This  is  Milton,  Oliver's  Sec- 
retary." But  our  poet's  happiness 
was  short-timed,  for  both  mother  and 
child  died  shortly  after,  and  both 
were  buried  in  our  church.  The 
Burial  entry  reads: 

1C67,  Feb.  10.    Mrs.  Katherin  Milton. 
1857,  March  20.    Mrs.  Katherin  Milton.    C. 


iSee  Athenceum,  July  8,  1880,  and  *  Life  of 
MUton,'  by  Prof.  Masson,  Second  Edition,  vol.  1. 
(1881). 

« Masson's  »Life  of  Milton,'  First  Edition,  1877, 
vol.  5,  p.  282. 


The  C  of  the  second  entry  means 
Child,  and  the  date  according  to  pres- 
ent Calendar  is  1668. 

[  will  quote  another  fact  or  two  not 
generally  known.  John  Milton  the 
Scrivener,  of  Bread  Street,  Cheapside, 
died  at  the  house  of  his  illustrious  son 
in  Barbican,'  in  Cripplegate  parish, 
March,  1646  (7),  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Giles's  Church.  The  Barbican  House 
(No.  17  on  the  south  side)  existed 
until  1864,  when  it  was  sold  by  the 
Hayward  family  to  the  Underground 
Railway  Company  for  $16,260.  The 
last  actual  tenant  was  a  dyer  by 
trade,  named  Heaven,  and  when  he 
left  the  premises  he  had  a  board 
placed  in  front  of  the  first  floor  win- 
dow, upon  which  was  inscribed  the 
notice  that  "Heaven,  removed  by  Met- 
ropolitan Railway,"  was  to  be  found 
at  a  new  address  thereunder  adver- 
tised And  it  may  interest  Americans 
if  I  tell  them  that  at  Toledo,  in  Ohio,  a 
window  removed  from  this  house 
was  to  be  found,  a  year  after  that 
had  been  pulled  down. 

After  John  Milton  left  this  parish, 
in  1660,  he  removed  to  Jewin  Street, 
close  to  the  Church  of  St  Giles,  in 
which  he  was  subsequently  buried. 
In  1662  (3)  he  married  his  third  wife. 
On  the  11th  of  February,  in  that  year, 
he  took  out  a  licence  at  the  Faculty 
OflBce,  which  gave  the  power  to 
'*  John  Milton,  gent,  aged  about  50 
years,  and  a  widower,"  and  "  Eliza^ 
beth  Minshall,  a  mayden,  aged  about 
25  years,  and  att  her  own  disposing,** 
to  marry  either  at  the  Churches  of 
St  George,  Southwark,  or  St  Mary 
Aldermary ;  and  the  marriage  accord- 
ingly took  place  in  the  latter  church 
on  the  24th  of  February  following. 
This  lady  was  of  the  Cheshire  family 

1 1  have  among  my  Manuscript  Collectiwns  the 
original  conveyance  of  the  old  house  (not  Milton's, 
houwe)  called  the  **  Barbican,"  which,  In  the  reign 
of  James  the  First,  was  the  town  house  of  the 
Spanish'  Ambassador. 
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of  Minshall,  but  then  a  resident  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Holbom.  There 
was  no  issue  by  this  third  wife,  who 
survived  her  husband  many  years. 
Three  daughters  by  the  first  wife 
survived  the  poet,  but  his  only  son 
by  her  died  sometime  between  the 
months  of  May  and  October,  1652. 

And  this  date  reminds  me  that  I 
have  before  me  now  as  I  write  the 
diminutive  newspaper  for  that  year, 
called  the  Mercurivs  Politicus,  the 
censorship  of  which  was  in  the  hands 
of  Milton;  its  "editor"  and  owner 
being  Marchmont  Needham,  the 
poet's  neighbor  in  Petty  France,  and 
one  of  his  best  friends.  Marchmont, 
the  eldest  son,  was  baptized  on  the 
6th  of  May,  1652,  and  if  only  for  a 
passing  note,  and  to  show  how  a 
name  clings  to  a  parish,  I  need  only 
add  that  many  in  this  parish  to-day 
remember  the  late  parish  clerk  and 
church  servant  for  about  fifty  years, 
whose  name  was  W.  E.  Needham. 


^it* 


•M- 


mjr.  spurgeon's  'salt 
cellars: 

'  The  Salt  Cellars,  being  a  collection 
of  proverbs  together  with  homely 
notes  thereon,  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon,'  is 
the  title  of  a  work  just  published  by 
Messrs.  Passmore  &  Alabaster,  of 
London.  The  cover  and  the  title-page 
bear  further  the  legend  that  "these 
three  things  go  to  the  making  of  a 
a  proverb:  shortness,  sense  and  salt." 
Mr.  Spurgeon  tells  us  in  his  preface 
that  for  many  years  he  has  published 
a  sheet  almanac  intended  to  be  hung 
up  in  workshops  and  kitchens,  and 
Imown  by  the  name  of  'John  Plough- 
man's Almanack.'  The  placing  of  a 
proverb  for  every  day  for  twenty 
years  naturally  cost  Mr.  Spurgeon 
much  labor;  and  he  very  properly 
says  that  he  cannot  afford  to  allow 
the  large  collection  of  sentences  thus 


brought  together  to  die  with  the 
ephemeral  sheets.  He  has  therefore 
collected  them  into  two  volumes, 
which  we  think  will  be  welcome 
wherever  they  go.  Nor  has  he  merely 
gathered  the  proverbs  together,  but 
he  has  added  to  each  what  he  mod- 
estly describes  as  a  homely  note 
thereon.  Sometimes  the  note  on  the 
proverb  is  a  very  good  proverb  in  it- 
self. For  example,  take  the  very  first  in 
the  first  volume.  The  proverb  is  "A 
bad  bank-note  is  sure  to  come  back"; 
the  comment  or  explanation  is,  "Any- 
thing evil  will  come  back  to  the  man 
who  has  sent  it  out."  Some  of  the 
proverbs  are  old  friends  in  a  new 
garb ;  as,  for  instance,  "A  bitten  child 
is  afraid  of  a  stuflFed  dog,"  which 
seems  to  us  a  very  good  version  of 
"A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire."  "A 
false  tale  is  a  nimble  footman"  is 
new  to  us  at  least ;  but  it  is  very  ef- 
fective ;  and  Mr.  Spiurgeon's  note  ex- 
plains that  the  false  tale  "runs  every- 
where and  knocks  at  everybody's 
door  long  before  the  truth  is  out  of 
bed."  Truth  ought  not  to  be  so  much 
of  a  sluggard,  one  would  think ;  but 
Truth  may  argue  that  she  can  afford 
to  sleep  safe  in  her  own  int^^ty.  "A 
friend  should  bear  with  a  friend's  in- 
firmities" is  the  saying  of  Cassius  in 
"Julius  Caesar,"  but  Cassius  may  have 
been  quoting  from  a  form  of  proverb. 
To  the  saying  that  "A  good  character 
is  an  estate,"  Mr.  Spurgeon  adds  that 
"  Some  are  like  the  Irishman  who,  on 
applying  for  a  situation,  was  asked 
for  his  character.  'Well,  sir,'  said 
he,  'my  last  master  said  he  thought  I 
should  do  better  without  my  charac- 
ter. He  was  afraid  it  would  hinder 
my  getting  a  place.' " 

Sometimes,  as  is  to  be  expected,  the 
proverb  comes  in  verse.  "A  horse 
will  not  attempt  to  fly ;  it  knows  its 
powers,  and  so  should  I";  to  which 
Mr.  Spurgeon  adds  a  characteristic 
note:  "This  would  keep  many  out  of 
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the  pulpit  who  are  now  as  much  out 
of  place  in  it  as  if  a  salmon  should 
cUmb  a  tree."  "A  jealous  man  puts 
nettles  in  his  own  bed "  is  keen  and 
true.  "A  man  may  drown  himself  in 
a  quart  pot,"  to  which  Mr.  Spurgeon 
adds  the  following  short  and  appro- 
priate question :  "Have  you  not  seen 
it  done?"  "A  merry  heart  goes  all  the 
day ;  your  sad  tires  in  a  mile,"  is,  of 
course,  our  old  friend  Autolycus.  "A 
rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss"  is  a 
familiar  proverb  telling  a  half-truth. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  does  not  commend  it 
for  any  more  than  that.  He  says  it  is 
"  the  home-lover's  reason  for  stopping 
for  ever  in  his  native  place,"  and  that 
"  there  is  some  reason  in  it,  for  fre- 
quent and  freakish  changes  hinder 
prosperity."  When  young  Joe  Willett, 
in  'Barnaby  Rudge,*  is  admonished 
that  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss, 
he  replies  that  a  milestone  does  not 
seem  to  gather  much  either.  We 
find  quite  near  to  the  aphorism  about 
the  rolling  stone  its  flat  contradiction 
in  another  proverb,  "A  setting  hen 
gathers  no  barley,"  which  Mr.  Spur- 
geon thus  explains:  "This  is  the 
Australian's  answer  to  those  who 
speak  against  emigration.  If  you 
want  a  living  you  must  go  after  it." 
"Sometimes  the  edge  of  their  own 
proverb  falls  reverse  upon  them- 
selves," as  Milton  says.  A  very  ad- 
mirable proverb  it  seems  to  us  is  con- 
tained in  the  desponding  exclamation 
of  Leonato  in  *  Much  Ado  about  No- 
thing,' when  his  friends  are  offering 
him  wise  condolences — "Patch  grief 
with  proverbs."  Very  amusing  is  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  remark  on  the  words  "All 
cats  do  not  make  music  under  the 
same  window ;"  "  yet  in  London,"  he 
says,  "  we  are  driven  to  think  they 
do.  "An  old  maid  knows  how  to 
bring  up  children,"  is  a  mere  con- 
tracted version  of  the  saying  that 
"  Bachelors'  wives  and  maids'  children 
are  always'well  managed."    We  get 


the  same  idea  in  another  way  when 
a  proverb  tells  us  that  lookers-on  are 
the  best  chess-players.  They  have, 
or  used  to  have,  in  Ireland  a  saying 
that  "the  best  hurler"— goal  or  golf 
player — 'sits  on  the  wall;"  from  that 
convenient  eminence  he  is  able  to 
criticise  and  find  fault  with  the  play- 
ers, and  tell  them  in  short  how  to  do 
it.  We  have  never  before  heard  of 
the  evidently  very  modern  proverb 
which  admonishes  to  "be  a  man  and 
not  a  masher."  Mr.  Spurgeon  records 
it  indeed,  but  dismisses  it  with  the 
remark,  "  Don't  want  to  know  what 
this  means ;  the  subject  is  too  insig- 
nificant." "Better  ask  the  way  than 
go  astray,"  is  thus  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Spurgeon:  "A  coachman  completely 
lost  himself  in  London  because  he 
was  too  conceited  to  inquire  the  way; 
and  many  will  thus  miss  their  way  to 
heaven."  We  can  probably  all  endorse 
from  personal  observation  the  remark 
about  the  conceited  coachman  in 
London.  There  are  cabmen  who 
scorn  to  ask  their  way,  and  seem  to 
be  in  the  full  faith  that  if  they  only 
keep  driving  straight  on  the  place 
they  want  to  get  to  will  come  out  to 
meet  them.  We  wish  that  all  cab- 
men would,  cut  out  and  paste  in  their 
hats  both  this  proverb  and  Mr.  Spur- 
geon's  comment  on  it.  Mr.  Spurgeon 
invites  controversy,  it  seems  to  us, 
when  he  turns  the  "Half  a  loaf  is 
better  than  no  bread"  to  the  accoimt 
of  the  opinion  that  "  if  wages  be  not 
so  high  as  we  could  wish,  yet  if  we 
are  out  of  work  for  a  single  week  it 
will  take  months  to  recover  the  loss^ 
Strikes  hurt  the  strikers  even  if  they 
win."  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
especial  characteristics  that,  like  Mr. 
Browning's  hero,  he  is  "ever  a  fighter.'* 
The  resolute  controversiahst  shows 
in  many  of  his  comments  that  he 
loves  to  capture  a  proverb  of  ancient 
and  general  meaning  and  send  it  out 
like  a  carrier-pigeon  with  his  own 
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particular  message  hung  rOund  its 
neck. 

It  is  quite  marvellous  how  many  a 
scrap  of  antique  wisdom  Mr.  Spurgeon 
has  thus  converted  into  a  direct  and 
particular  admonition  against  the 
drink  traffic  and  the  absorption  of  al- 
coholic liquids  in  any  form.  '^Better 
wear  "  the  blue  than  bear  the  blues  " 
is  a  proverb  which  reads  very  much 
as  if  Mr.  Spurgeon  himself  had  invent- 
ed it — "A  few  proverbs  I  may  my- 
self have  made/'  he  says  modestly  in 
his  preface — especially  when  we  read 
his  explanation  that  "  the  Blue  Rib- 
bon is  the  ens'gn  of  temperance,  but 
the  blues  are  the  melancholy  which 
grows  out  of  excess."  Certainly  no 
reasonable  man  will  iSnd  any  fault 
with  Mr.  Spurgeon's  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  temperance,  or  blame  him  for 
turning  any  proverb  into  a  short  ser- 
mon against*  inebriety.  "By  the 
street  of  By-and-by  we  come  to  the 
house  of  Never,"  seems  to  us  a  well 
balanced  saying.  "Cockneys  on  the 
spree  are  lunatics  at  large"  is  not, 
we  should  think,  a  proverb  of  very 
ancient  meaning.  The  comment  sets 
it  sharply  off.  "  One  has  only  to  see 
their  conduct  to  feel  that  this  is  a 
verj'  mild  censure.  ' Arry  and  *Arriett 
go  on  any  how."  Poor  'Arry;  poor 
'Arriett.  The  voice,  the  pen,  and  the 
pencil  of  scorn  are  sharp  against  them. 
There  must  surely  be  something  to  be 
said  for  them ;  we  should  like  to  make 
a  proverb  to  illustrate  and  enforce  our 
opinion,  if  we  only  knew  how  to 
make  it  Mr.  Spurgeon's  cenpure  is 
good-humored  at  all  events.  We 
have  been  quoting  a  great  deal  from 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  collection  and  really 
beg^n  to  feel  as  it  we  were  infringing 
his  copyright,  but  it  is  very  tempting 
reading,  and  one  is  drawn  on  to  make 
selection  after  selection.  It  should 
be  added  that  there  are  man>  pages 
inserted  of  "  sayings  of  a  more  spiritu- 
al sort"  from  which  countless  readers 


may  find  comfort,  but  which  it  would 
be  scarcely  seemly  to  quote  or  com- 
ment on  here.  'The  Salt  -  Cellars ' 
might  be  safely  commended  even  to 
that  vague  and  not  very  earnest  per- 
sonage, the  general  reader.  Let  him 
open  it  where  he  may,  he  will  find 
something  to  make  him  stop  and 
read.  We  may  own  that  for  ourselves 
we  were  on  the  whole  rather  more 
interested  in  Mr.  Spurgeon's  applica- 
tion of  many  of  the  proverbs  than  in 
the  proverbs  themselves.  The  reader 
finds  himself  asking  as  he  lights  on 
some  familiar  or  unfamiliar  proverb, 
"Come  now,  I  wonder  what  Mr. 
Spurgeon  will  make  out  of  thia" 
For  one  never  quite  knows  what  he 
may  make  out  of  it  The  old-fashion- 
ed applications  of  ^sop's  fables  every 
child  could  anticipate — could  know 
what  they  were  sure  to  be  like ;  but 
there  is  no  such  commonplace  and 
prosaic  certainty  about  Mr.  Spur- 
geon's  applications  and  therefore  they 
have  to  be  read. 


--*^;s:-.— 
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Air  AN0LER8  BIO  GRAPH  J. 

The  voice  of  the  city,  the  whisper  of  lueD, 
I  hear  them,  and  hate  them,  and  weary  again 
For  the  lull  of  the  stream,  the  breath  of  the  brae 
Brooxht  down  in  a  morning  of  May. 

So  sings,  not  inappropriately,  an 
old  angling  poet,  Mr.  Thomas  Tod 
Stoddart.  Of  all  pleasant  brief  biog- 
raphies, of  all  good  books  for  men 
weary  of  towns,  truly  'Angling  Songs,' 
by  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart,  with  a 
Memoir  by  Anne  M.  Stoddart,  is  the 
best  among  new  books  (W.  Black- 
wood &  Sons,  London).  This  is  really 
an  ideal  biography  of  one  who,  being 
asked  concerning  his  occupation,  said, 
'  Man,  I'm  an  angler  1  *  Mr.  Stoddart 
lived  to  fish,  to  see  nature,  to  grow 
roses,  and  to  write  verses,  chiefly 
about  his  favorite  diversions.  Some 
one  seems  to  have  been  saying,  of 
late,  that  there  is  little  poetry  about 
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:fisbing,  that  poets  have  not  been 
fishers.  Far  from  libraries  one  is 
obliged  to  trust  to  an  inadequate 
memory,  yet  I  think  angling  has  had 
its  rhymers.  The  ancients  are  almost 
out  of  the  question,  for  they  seem  to 
have  known  little  of  the  artificial  fly 
till  they  came  across  Elian's  friends 
who  used  the  red  spider.  Homer 
talks  of  sea-fishing  with  rod  and  line, 
l>ut  his  allusion  to  the  ^  horn  of  the 
ox '  let  down  with  the  hook  is  obscure. 
Was  it  a  horn  artificial  minnow? 
The  Athenians  had  httle  opportunity 
of  fishing  in  lUssus,  and  the  Spartans 
with  their  Eurotas,  the  Elians  with 
their  Alpheus,  did  not  leave  much 
poetry.  Theocritus  was  as  learned 
in  fishing  as  in  boxing ;  his  idyll  of 
the  Fisher's  Dream  is  quite  scientific 
in  the  description  of  the  struggle  with 
the  fish  of  gold.  Leonidas  of  Taren- 
tum  wrote  good  epithets  for  old  an- 
glers. Oppian  gave  his  mind  to  this 
theme,  so  did  Ausonius.  Virgil  might 
have  been  an  angler  in  happier  cir- 
cumstances, but  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
he  never  praises  Wordsworth's 
^blameless  sport.'  Shakspere  applauds 
the  pastime  in  'Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra,' and  we  learn  from  Plutarch  that 
the  Serpent  of  old  Nile  was  herself  a 
fisher.  The  Alexandrian  painters 
were  fond  of  fishing  subjects ;  at 
home,  Thomson  (in  'The  Castle  of 
Indolence')  wrote  nicely  on  trout  The 

*  Piscatory  Eclogues'  are  not  very 
^ood  poetry,  but  Kingsley's  fishing 
prose  and  verse  is  that  of  a  singer 
who  understood  his  business.  The 
*Tyneside  Garlands'  are  almost  the 

*  VolksUeder '  of  angling:  we  have  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  with  us  too.  Sir  Wal- 
ter was  looking  for  tackle  (now  in  the 
possession  of  a  lady  in  the  North) 
when  he  found  his  lost  MS.  of  *  Wa- 
verley,'  and  all  the  kingdom  of  Ro- 
mance. Had  Scott  not  wanted  some 
hooks  and  horse-hair,  there  would 
iiave  been  no  Waverley  Novels.    But 


Scott  certainly  says  little  of  his  art 
in  versa 

A  corpse  among  the  alders  dark, 
The  Palmer  weltered  there, 

does  not  refer  to  fly-hooks,  nor  does 
the  *  black  Palmer'  in  'Marmion,' 
though  he,  too,  was  useful  about 
Loch  Skene.  Scott  does  praise  the 
shepherd  who 

idly  busied  him  to  Kuide 

His  anffle  o'er  the  lessened  tide; 

but  it  is  in  a  conventional  strain.  The 
truth  is  that  Scott,  'the  friend  with 
many  hares,'  preferred  coursing.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  admitted  that,  except 
Thomson,  Kingsley,  Moses  Brown, 
Wotton,  and  Walton,  the  professional 
poets  of  England  have  been  no  great 
anglers.  The  fisherman  they  only 
use  as  a  picturesque  figure  in  the 
foreground.  But  angling  has  made 
many  men  poets  in  their  heures  per- 
dues:  among  others  Stoddart.  All 
friends  of  rod  and  line  should  read 
his  charming  if  unequal  verses —  . 

Sorrow,  sorrow,  speed  away 

To  our  angler's  quiet  mound ; 
With  tlie  old  pilgrim,  twilight  grey, 

Enter  thou  the  holy  ground; 
There  he  sleeps  whose  heart  was  twined 

With  wild  stream  and  wandering  burn, 
Wooer  of  the  western  wind  I 

Watcher  of  tlie  April  mom ! 

Again — 

Here,  the  hazel  boughs  aboon. 

That  to  their  mirror  beck  sae  gaily, 
Puir  Wat  upon  an  April  noon 
Gied  his  last  iish  its  deadly  stoun'. 
And  as  it  wambled,  gafiTd  it  bravely. 

He  killed  his  last  salmon  when  he 
was  too  old  and  weak  to  carry  it 
home.  He  prophesied  his  own  end 
fifty  years  before  it  came. 

And  I,  when  to  breathe  is  a  burden,  and  joy 
Forgets  me,  and  life  i»  no  longer  the  boy, 
On  the  laboring  staff,  and  the  treraorous  knee 
Will  wander,  bright  river,  to  thee  I 

Miss  Stoddart's  biography  of  her 
father  is  full  of  pleasant  anecdotes  of 
Christopher  North  and  the  Shepherd 
of  strange  extracts  from  a  poem  by 
Mr.  Stoddart.  as  wild  as  anything  in 
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French  romantidsmey  and  is,  indeed,  a 
picture  of  an  honest,  innocent,  and 
most  original  life.  'He  sleeps  in  the 
Kelso  ceraetry,  in  a  spot  chosen  some 
months  before  his  death  by  himself,' 
*  where  I  can  hear  the  Tweed,'  he 
said.  jRequiesccU  in  pace.  He  lived  in 
better  days,  before  every  small  trout 
caught  was  recorded  in  all  the  news- 
papers by  advertising  innkeepers. 

Andrew  Lang. 

A  BOOK-LENDEKS  WAIL. 

Book-lover,  ne'er  your  volumes  lend. 
Not  even  to  yonr  dearest  friend, 
For,  sure  as  there's  a  Bookman's  Heaven, 
When  back— if  ever  baek^they're  given. 
They'll  be  in  such  a  wretched  plight 
Your  soul  will  sicken  at  the  sight; 
Or,  red  as  are  the  roseate  streaks 
Of  sunset  sky,  will  flush  your  cheeks. 
With  anger  at  the  havoc  wrought 
Through  want  of  heart  or  want  of  thought. 

I  love  my  books,  and  strive  to  see, 
However  humble  their  degree. 
That  gently  they  are  handled  aye, 
And  fretful  feel  whene'er  away 
Some  borrowing  chum  has  carried  them. 
And  bitterly  mjself  condemn 
For  having  not  the  strength  of  will 
To  tell  him  borrowing  is  an  ill— 
An  ill  that  cannot  be  endured. 
An  ill  of  which  he  must  be  cured. 

Books  1  have  lent,  fresh  as  when  they 
Awaited  publication  day, 
Though  I  had  read  them  o'er  and  o'er 
And  places  marked— at  least  a  score- 
Where  most  I  felt  their  charm,  and,  when 
Into  my  hands  theyv'e  come  again. 
Dog-eared,  ink-stained,  the  leaves  have  been, 
Or  buttery  smears  on  them  I've  seen. 
The  margins  torn,  fly-leaves  suppressed, 
And  backs  awry— nay,  e'en  non  est. 

Myself,  I'd  sooner  what  I  lent 
Were  ne'er  returned,  than  it  were  sent 
Back  to  my  keeping  torn  and  tattered, 
Or  half  the  pages  grease-bespattered : 
But  since,  in  wantonness  so  thorough. 
They  spoil  the  volumes  that  they  borrow, 
Or  for  all  time  do  them  retain. 
Why— tij/iy— let  borrowers  beg  in  vain; 
Nor  lend  the  meanest  of  your  store 
Would  you  not  rue  it  evermore. 

Thomas  Hutchinson. 


EMBROIDERED  BOOK 
CO  VERS. 

Book  embroidery  is  a  fad  which 
may  attain  the  dimensions  of  a  mania 
There  were  days  when  it  had  the  dig- 
nity of  an  art,  and  missals  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  volumes  once  be- 
longing to  queens  and  to  monasteries 
and  preserved  in  the  collections  of 
connoisseurs  or  unearthed  by  the  an- 
tiquarian, form  the  models  on  which 
the  new  embroidery  of  books  is  based. 
A  yoimg  girl  who  admires  Whittier 
is  embroidering  a  cover  for  a  copy  of 
his  poems  which  she  hopes  may  be 
accepted  by  the  Quaker  singer  in  his 
hoar  but  kindly  age.  A  thick-piled 
green  velvet  is  the  material,  and  the 
design  is  a  monogram  of  the  poet's 
initials  in  gold  and  silver  threads, 
with  a  conventional  border.  An  am- 
ateur photographer  has  filed  a  port- 
folio with  fine  large  prints  of  Hudson 
River  and  Catskill  scenery.  His  pretty 
sister,  who  figures  as  ''  human  inter- 
est" in  many  of  the  pictures,  has  de- 
signed for  the  volume  which  is  to 
contain  them  a  cover  of  soft  drab 
velvet,  against  which  background  she 
has  embroidered  the  old  bridge  in 
Sleepy  Hollow  with  the  headless 
horseman  hard  on  the  heels  of  Ichabod 
Crane,  a  fitting  reminder  of  the  leg- 
ends of  the  Western  Rhine.  A  dainty 
prayer-book  belonging  to  a  devotional 
little  maid  is  cased  in  black  velvet, 
adorned  with  Uly  sprays.  Someone 
sent  Mrs.  Langtry  a  superb  volume 
of  historical  costumes  finely  illus- 
trated. This  Mrs.  Langtry  has  had 
bound  in  a  cover  of  pale  greenish-blue 
silk,  over  which  wanders  a  design  of 
golden  dragons,  winged  and  with 
wonderfully  wreathed  tails,  which 
assault  each  other  ferociously  with 
teeth  and  claws.  Book  embroidery 
is  not  a  difficult  art  if  the  artist  adopts^ 
conventionalized  designs  for  small 
covers,  and  subjects  which  can  be^ 
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treated  in  mass  without  fine  detail 
for  all  work.  It  is  not  worth  under- 
taking except  for  volumes  of  permar 
nent  value,  but  as  applied  to  well- 
chosen  books  it  is  likely  to  prove  a 
profitable  field  for  the  needle- women 
who  enter  the  market  while  it  is  a 
novelty. — Mail  and  JEJxpresa, 


COLLEY   CIBBER8 

'APOLOGY: 

*Ad  Apology  for  the  life  of  Ck>liey  Gibber.' 
Written  by  Himself.   A  New  Edition,  witti  Notes 
and  Supplement,  by   Robert   W.    Lowe.    With 
Portraits  aud  Etchings.    2  vols.    London  :  NIm 
mo.    1889. 

There  appears  to  be  a  demand  just 
now  for  fine  editions,  and  Mr.  Nimmo 
understands  how  to  supply  it  These 
are  two  beautiful  volumes,  "  printed 
on  fine  double-edge  demy  8vo  paper 
for  England  and  America,"  with 
twenty-six  original  mezzotint  por- 
traits by  R  B.  Parkes,  "as  India  proofs 
after  letters,"  and  eighteen  etchings 
by  Adolph  Lalauza  Five  himdred 
and  ten  copies  of  the  '  Apology'  are 
printed  in  this  form,  and  if  Cibber 
could  have  known  how  his  book 
would  be  honored  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  its  publication,  his 
vanity  would  have  been  even  greater 
than  it  was.  Vanity  is  a  comfortable 
fault  to  the  possessor,  and  a  high 
opinion  of  himself  kept  CoUey  Cibber 
in  good  hiunor  with  the  world  through 
a  long  and  by  no  means  tranquil 
career.  Pope's  anger  got  the  better 
of  his  judgment  when  he  deposed 
Theobald  and  placed  "KingColley" 
on  the  throne  of  dulness.  Gibber's 
faults  were  many,  but  stupidity  was 
not  one  of  them.  He  was  a  success- 
ful comedian,  a  successful  dramatist, 
a  good  stage  manager,  and,  as  it  has 
been  justly  said,  "an  unequalled 
critic  of  theatrical  performances."  It 
must  be  admitted  that  Cibber  made 
an  execrable  poet    The  last  age  pro- 


duced a  great  deal  of  bad  verse,  but 
to  surpass  the  Laureate  in  this  respect 
was  impossible.  The  ridicule  poured 
upon  his  odes  by  Fielding  was  amply 
justified,  and  Johnson  laughed,  as- 
well  he  might  at  the  couplet, — 

"Perched  on  the  eaglets  soaring  wing, 
The  lowly  linnet  loves  to  sing." 

Indeed  Cibber  himself  attributed  his 
appointment  as  successor  to  Eusden 
to  his  Whig  principles.  He  acknow- 
ledged the  weakness  of  his  poetry, 
and  he  also  confessed  his  inability^  to 
write  good  English.  Fielding  attacks 
the  Laureate's  style  again  and  again, 
and  not  without  reason:  but  Cibber, 
while  frankly  admitting  that  he  some- 
times wrote  nonsense,  prefers  this- 
"frolicsome  fault"  to  the  sense  of 
"fiat  writers."  If  he  writes  more 
carelessly  than  others,  it  is  because 
he  has  a  warmer  imagination : — 

*'  1  irrant,"  he  says,  "  that  no  man  worthy  the 
name  of  an  author  is  a  more  faulty  writer  than 
myself;  that  I  am  not  master  of  my  own  language 
I  too  often  feel  when  I  am  at  a  loss  for  exprehsion. 
I  know,  too,  that  I  have  too  bold  a  disregard  for 
that  correctness  which  others  set  so  just  a  value 
upon.  This  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of,  when  I 
find  that  persons  of  colder  imaginations  are  al- 
lowed to  write  better'  than  myself.  Whenever 
I  speak  of  any  thing  that  highly  delights  roe,  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  Iseep  my  words  within  the 
bounds  of  common  sense.  Even  when  I  write, 
too,  the  same  failing  will  sometimes  get  the  bet- 
ter of  me." 

It  is  evident  that  ridicule,  even 
when  it  came  from  a  Fielding  or  a 
Pope,  was  wasted  upon  a  man  so  self- 
satisfied  as  Colley  Cibber,  who  was^ 
as  he  said,  "  unmoved  by  blows  that 
might  have  felled  an  oak."  Indeed,, 
his  indifference  enabled  him  to  turn 
the  tables  on  his  antagonists.  Every- 
thing said  against  the  dramatist  was 
regarded  by  him  as  a  proof  of  his  im- 
portance. When  the  public  papers 
censured  the  management  of  his 
theatre,  and  his  fellow-managers- 
wished  that  a  reply  should  be  made 
to  their  objections,  Cibber  considered 
that  the  best  policy  was  to  say  no- 
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thing ;  and  "  my  reason  for  it  was,"  he 
observes,  "  that  I  knew  of  but  one 
way  to  silence  authors  of  that  stamp, 
which  was  to  grow  insignificant  and 
good  for  nothing,  and  then  we  should 
hear  no  more  of  them."  Apparently 
he  was  not  quite  so  impervious  to  the 
stingy  left  by  Pope's  verses,  and  ulti- 
mately made  the  poet  wince  under 
an  attack  that  illustrates  very  forci- 
bly the  grossness  of  the  age.  But  for 
a  long  time  Gibber  bore  Pope's  malice 
immoved.  '*  When  I  find  my  name," 
he  wrote,  "  in  the  satirical  works  of 
our  most  celebrated  living  author,  I 
never  look  upon  those  hnes  as  malice 
meant  to  me,  for  he  knows  I  never 
provoked  it,  but  profit  to  himself. 
One  of  his  points  must  be  to  have 
many  readers.  He  considers  that  my 
face  and  name  are  more  known  than 
those  of  many  thousands  of  more 
consequence  in  the  Kingdom;  that, 
therefore,  right  or  wrong,  a  lick  at 
the  Laureate  will  always  be  a  sure 
bait,  ad  captafidum  vulguSy  to  catch 
him  little  readers."  Pope,  with  his 
extreme  sensitiveness  and  irritable 
disposition,  was  scarcely  a  match, 
despite  his  genius,  for  an  enemy,  so 
thick-skinned  and  with  a  temper  so 
imperturbable.  Indeed,  he  did  far 
less  harm  to  the  Laureate  than  to 
the  *Dunciad,'  which  lost  much  of 
its  point  when  Theobald  was  de- 
throned 

The  'Apology'  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  books  of  its  class,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  careless  ease  with 
which  it  is  written.  No  dullard  could 
have  composed  a  work  which  is  said 
to  have  kept  Swift  up  all  night,  which 
Horace  Walpole  thought  worthy  of 
immortality,  and  Dr.  Johnson  found 
"very  entertaining."  Gibber's  passion 
for  the  theatre  began  early,  and  he 
thought  himself  the  happiest  of  mor- 
tals when,  after  a  long  probation, 
during  which  he  had  the  "joy  and 
privilege"  of  seeing  plays  and  giving 


his  services  for  nothing,  he  obtained 
a  salary  of  10s.  a  week.  The  first 
praise  the  actor  received  almost  took 
away  his  breath  and  brought  tears 
into  his  eyes.  When  his  salary  was 
doubled  and  he  was  assured  of  £20  a 
year  from  his  father,  he  took  '*  a  leap 
in  the  dark "  and  married.  Not  long 
afterwards,  urged  by  necessity,  he 
began  to  write  for  the  stage.  "My 
muse  and  my  spouse,"  he  said, "  were 
equally  prolific;  the  one  was  seldom 
the  mother  of  a  child  but  in  the  same 
year  the  other  made  me  the  father  of 
a  play."  His  first  play,  'Love's  Last 
Shift,'  in  which  Gibber  took  a  part 
with  great  applause,  kept  possession 
of  the  stage  for  forty  years ;  and  if 
success  is  a  test  of  merit,  he  had 
reason  to  be  satisfied  both  as  author 
and  actor.  In  the  course  of  his  long 
Uf e  he  wrote  about  thirty  plays,  and 
on  the  stage  appears  to  have  been 
always  a  favorite  of  the  public.  When 
Gibber  was  seventy,  Horace  Walpole 
writes:— "Old  Gibber  plays  to-night, 
and  all  the  world  will  be  there."  He 
is  said  in  his  later  years  to  have 
played  for  £50  a  night,  at  that  time 
the  largest  sum  ever  received  by  any 
English  actor. 

The  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  the  most  dissolute  in 
EngUsh  annals,  and  its  dramatic  Utera- 
ture  testified  to  the  profiigacy  of  the 
town.  While  our  playrights  borrow- 
ed freely  from  Moli^re,  they  neglected 
to  imitate  the  purity  of  that  great 
master.  It  is  impossible  to  exagger- 
ate the  grossness  of  Dryden  and 
Wycherley,  of  Gongreve  and  Mrs. 
Behn ;  and  the  statement  of  a  recent 
critic  that  Gibber's  plays  "  are  praise- 
worthy for  their  comparative  inno- 
cence," does  but  serve  to  illustrate 
the  excessive  grossness  of  the  tima  In 
the  'Apology,'  Gibber  asserts  that  the 
enormities  of  the  Stage  are  palpably 
owing  to  the  depraved  taste  of  the 
multitude.    "  While  vice  and  farcical 
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folly,"  he  writes,  "  are  the  most  profit- 
able commodities,  why  should  we 
wonder  that,  time  out  of  mind,  the 
poor  comedian,  when  real  wit  would 
bear  no  price,  should  deal  in  what 
would  bring  him  most  ready-money  t 
But  this,  you  will  say,  is  making  the 
Stage  the  nursery  of  vice  and  folly, 
or  at  least  keeping  an  open  shop  for 
it.  I  grant  it :  but  who  do  you  expect 
should  reform  it  t  The  actors  ?  Why 
sot  If  people  are  permitted  to  buy  it 
without  blushing,  the  theatrical  mer- 
•chant  seems  to  have  an  equal  right 
to  the  liberty  of  selling  it  without  re- 
proach." He  affirms  truly  enough 
that  the  Stage,  when  not  abused,  is  a 
delightful  school  of  morality;  but 
such  a  school  was  unknown,  except 
in  theory,  to  Gibber  and  his  contem- 
poraries. 

Corrupt  as  the  theatre  was,  the 
genius  of  many  of  the  actors  and 
actresses  was  remarkable.  Gibber, 
an  admirable  and  discriminating  crit- 
ic, writes  of  them  with  enthusiasm. 
Of  Betterton,  who  Uves  in  the  mem- 
orable eulogy  of  Steele,  and  is  styled 
by  Pepys  the  best  actor  in  the  world 
he  writes  in  an  elaborate  and  master- 
ly piece  of  criticism  that,  Uke  ShiEtks- 
pere,  he  had  no  competitor, — "the 
one  was  bom  alone  to  speak  what  the 
other  only  knew  to  write ;"  and  even 
in  old  age,  Mrs.  Betterton,  the  actor's 
wife,  is  said  to  have  been  the  admir- 
ation of  all  the  best  judges  of  nature, 
and  without  a  rival  in  Shakspere's 
plays.  Two  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  actresses  praised  by  Gibber  are 
Mrs.  Barry  and  Mrs.  Oldfield ;  yet  so 
little  hope  was  there  of  the  former 
^'at  her  first  setting  out,  that  she  was 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  discharged 
the  company; "  and  Mrs..  Oldfield  "  had 
been  a  year  in  the  Theatre  Royal  be- 
fore she  was  observed  to  give  any 
tolerable  hope  of  her  being  an  actress, 
so  unlike  to  all  manner  of  propriety 
was  her  speaking."    It  was  Mrs.  Bar- 


ry of  whom  Dryden  wrote  as  having 
"gained  a  reputation  beyond  any 
woman  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  thea- 
tre." Mrs.  Oldfield,  a  woman  of  many 
virtues  though  not  virtuous,  suffered 
more  than  once  under  the  lash  of 
Pope.  As  an  actress,  she  must  have 
been  equal  to  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  "  the 
darling  of  the  theatre,"  whom,  indeed, 
she  seems  to  have  supplanted,  which 
may  account  for  that  actress's  retire- 
ment at  the  early  age  of  thirty.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  it  was  not 
until  after  the  Restoration  that  wom- 
en appeared  upon  the  Stage,  and  the 
sudden  display  of  female  talent  is  re- 
markable. In  addition  to  the  names 
already  mentioned.  Gibber  praises 
Mrs.  Verbruggen  as  "mistress  of 
more  variety  of  humor  than  I  ever 
knew  in  any  one  woman  actress;" 
and  Mrs.  Butler  as  "a  capital  and  ad- 
mired performer;"  and  although  he 
does  not  describe  poor  Nell  Gwyn's 
theatrical  talent,  for  she  died  when 
he  was  a  boy,  we  know  from  the 
warm  but  not  indiscriminate  praise 
of  Pepys  that  her  abilities  as  a  comic 
actress  were  of  no  common  order. 

Mr.  Lowe  has  edited  this  fine  edition 
of  the  'Apology'  with  great  care.  His 
notes  are  copious — ^indeed,  too  copi- 
ous, for  some  of  them  might  have 
been  spared  with  advantage — but  the 
editor  has  done  well  to  illustrate  his 
text  with  the  'Historia  Histrionica,' 
and  with  Aston's  'Brief  Supplement' 
to  Gibber's  '  Lives  of  the  late  Famous 
Actors  and  Actresses,'  two  rare  tracts, 
which,  as  Mr.  Lowe  justly  observes, 
form  a  natural  introduction  to  Gib- 
ber's History  of  the  Stage  and  of  his 
own  career.  A  supplementary  chapter 
to  the 'Apology'  describes  the  chief 
incidents  of  theatrical  history  up  to 
the  time  of  the  author's  death,  and  a 
copious  index  adds  to  the  value  of  an 
edition  which  will  not  only  please  the 
general  reader,  but  satisfy  the  student 
of  the  period. 
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A  COMPLETE   COLLECTION 

OF  GENTEEL  CONVER- 

SA  TION.     1738. 

In  this  remarkable  little  volume 
we  have  in  satirical  guise  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  social  intercourse  of  the 
early  18th  Century,  from  the  hand  of 
the  witty  and  many-sided  Dean  Swift. 
In  the  somewhat  lengthy  introduction 
that  facetious  dignitary  of  the  church 
gives  the  attentive  reader  an  insight 
into  the  Art  of  Conversation,  as  prac- 
tised in  his  day,  treating  the  subject 
with  a  quiet  sarcasm  which  but  thin- 
ly veils  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  his 
delineation,  allowing  us  to  see  plainly 
that  beneath  his  hmnorous  criticisms 
lies  a  substratum  of  fact,  which 
makes  the  book  valuable  far  in  excess 
of  its  merits  as  an  amusing  composi- 
tion. 

After  displaying  the  tendency  to 
neglect  this  art  amongst  his  fellow- 
coimtrymen,  he  recommends  his  pro- 
duction as  the  fruit  of  several  years' 
careful  note-taking  and  observation 
in  polite  circles,  congratulating  his 
" dear  cotmtry  "  as  having  "outdone 
all  the  Nations  of  Europe  in  advanc- 
ing the  art  of  Conversation  to  the 
greatest  Height  it  is  capable  of  reach- 
ing, and  therefore  being  entirely  con- 
vinced that  the  Collection  I  now  offer 
to  the  Public  is  full  and  complete,  I 
may  at  the  same  time  boldly  affirm 
that  the  whole  Genius,  Humor,  Polite- 
ness, and  eloquence  of  England  are 
summed  up  in  it."  A  little  further 
on  he  says;  "lean  faithfully  assure 
the  Reader,  that  there  is  not  one  single 
witty  Phrase  in  the  whole  Collection, 
which  hath  not  received  the  stamp 
and  approbation  of  at  least  one  hun- 
dred years,"  and  this  gives  us  the  key- 
note to  the  whole  production,  as  the 
*  Dean's  satire  appears  to  be  directed 
against  the  antiquated  character  of 
the  converse  his  contemporaries  held 
with  each  other.    If  we  may  judge 


from  the  examples  he  offers  in  the 
form  of  dialogues,  polished  conversa- 
tion of  the  time  consisted  principal- 
ly of  proverbial  platitudes,  plentifully 
seasoned  with  double  entendre,  which 
degenerated  into  coarseness.  Allow- 
ing much  for  exaggeration,  we  have 
to  confess  that  what  is  not  inane  is 
questionable,  and  what  pretends  to 
be  wit  is  but  vulgarity  in  a  wrong 
place. 

Another  ray  of  light  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  time,  comes  from  such  a 
remark  as  this:  "There  is  hardly  a 
poUte  Sentence  in  the  following  Dia- 
logues which  doth  not  absolutely  re- 
quire some  peculiar  graceful  Motion 
in  the  Eye,  or  Nose,  or  Mouth,  or 

Chin and  in  ladies   the 

whole  Exercise  of  the  Fan,  fitted  to 
the  Energy  of  every  word,"  giving 
some  idea  of  what  smirking,  postiu-- 
ing,  simpering  individuals  men  and 
women  of  fashion  wera 

After  noticing  that  the  only  recent 
invention  which  has  contributed  to 
Politeness  in  discourse  is,  "that  of 
abbreviating  or  reducing  Words  of 
many  Syllables  into  one,"  he  has  a 
word  on  the  Maids  of  Honor  who 
have  "  degenerated  into  Free-Think- 
ing." During  the  time  the  Dean  rus- 
tled his  gown  in  the  chambers  of  St. 
James's  he  must  have  had  plenty  of 
opportimities  for  noting  the  peculiaiv 
ities  of  these  ladies  of  whom  he  has 
known  "two  and  twenty  sets."  Pre- 
sumably they  did  not  agree  too  well 
with  the  sharp  tongued  Doctor,  who 
could  enshrine  them  in  an  epigram 
with  as  much  ease  as  he  could  change 
his  poUtics.  He  has  another  slap  at 
them  on  the  same  subject:  "As  to 
Blasphemy  and  Free-Thinking,  I  have 
known  some  who  are  afraid  of 
Sprights,  I  must  however  except  the- 
Maids  of  Honor,  who  have  been  fuUy 
convinced  by  an  infamous  Court 
Chaplain,  that  there  is  no  such  place 
as  Hell." 
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We  next  find  a  kind  of  apology  for 
having  omitted  ''one great  Ornament 
of  Discourse,"  namely  ''  all  the  Oaths 
now  in  Fashion."  His  amusing  re- 
marks on  this  point  show  us  pretty 
plainly  what  the  custom  of  the  day 
waa  "  First  a  just  collection  of  Oaths 
repeated  as  often  as  Fashion  requires, 
must  have  enlarged  this  volume  at 
least  to  Double  the  Bulk  (!)  Secondly, 
I  have  been  assured  that  certain  La- 
dies take  offence  at  too  great  a  profu- 
sion of  Cursing  and  Swearing,  which 
I  confess  did  startle  me  not  a  little, 
having  never  observed  the  like  in  tJie  Com- 
pass  of  my  own  several  Acquaintance^  at 
least  for  twenty  years  past."  Judg- 
ing by  what  is  known  of  the  times, 
we  fear,  alas!  we  cannot  consistent- 
ly accuse  the  Dean  of  libelling  his  fair 
countrywomen. 

So  great,  however,  is  the  interest 
of  this  introduction,  that  to  do  it  jus- 
tice by  brief  extracts  is  quite  imposs- 
ibla  Every  page,  almost  every  line, 
is  pregnant  with  the  biting  satire  of 
which  Swift  was  so  great  a  master. 
As  to  the  amusing  Dialogues  them- 
selves, a  careful  reading  is  necessary 
to  properly  appreciate  the  wonderful 
<2levemess  with  which  the  author  has 
placed  before  us  a  bit  of  everyday  life, 

Jarvis*s  Fly-leaf. 


AN  OCTOGENARIAN  POET- 
LA  UB  BATE. 

On  August  6th  Lord  Tennyson  cel- 
■ebrated  his  eightieth  birthday.  It  was 
an  occasion  of  rejoicing  for  all  his 
countrymen.  Their  felicitations  are 
assured  to  him,  but  the  occasion  is 
more  properly  one  on  which  they  will 
felicitate  themselves.  From  the 
Queen  to  the  humblest  of  the  people 
who  care  for  the  things  of  literature 
all  must  feel  that  he  has  given  dignity 
to  the  epoch.  It  will  be  something 
for  those  who  enjoy  no  other  distinc- 


tion to  have  lived  in  his  time.  The 
Sovereign  in  her  representative  ca- 
pacity owes  the  deepest  debt  to  him. 
As  Poet  Laureate  he  has  sung  the 
glories  of  her  reign.  Scarcely  any 
event  of  the  highest  importance  has 
failed  to  find  its  imperishable  memo- 
rial in  his  verse,  and  the  Queen's  debt 
is  but  the  concrete  form  of  the  debt 
of  the  whole  people.  For  them  he  is 
and  must  remain  the  most  effective 
expression  of  the  highest- aspirations 
of  their  time.  If  his  theme  is  rather 
the  past  than  the  present,  it  is  only 
because  he  has  faithfully  reflected 
the  public  sense  of  the  need  of  a 
standard  of  thought  that  may  serve 
as  a  corrective  to  the  more  work-a- 
day  ideals  of  the  age.  It  has  been  a 
busy  age,  practical  and  enterprising 
to  a  fault,  and  in  proportion  as  it  has 
had  these  qualities  it  has  naturally 
shown  a  more  pronounced  taste  for 
the  romantic  in  its  imaginative  pleas- 
ures. Without  Lord  Tennyson  the 
voice  of  its  better  self  would  have 
been  mute.  He  is  most  intensely 
modem,  therefore,  when  he  seems 
most  remote  from  the  present  time. 
Where  he  has  touched  the  problems 
of  the  hour  it  has  always  been  to 
show  their  relationship  to  what  is 
loftiest  in  thought  and  deepest  in 
feeling,  and  to  bring  them  as  it  were 
into  line  with  the  flrmest  and  the 
most  abiding  truths.  To  those  who, 
at  whatever  distance  from  him,  march 
in  those  ranks  of  literature  which  he 
leads,  the  obligation  is  of  a  very  pe- 
culiar kind.  His  life  has  enhanced 
the  dignity  of  letters.  From  his  ear- 
liest youth  to  his  vigorous  and  pro- 
longed old  age,  he  has  followed  with 
single  and  simple  devotion  the  noblest 
of  all  callings.  In  all  that  long  period 
he  has  written  no  line  of  which  he 
need  be  ashamed  either  as  an  artist 
or  as  a  man.  He  has  proved  the  ad- 
equacy of  letters  as  one  of  the  settled 
pi^rsuits  of   life.    They  have  given 
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him  honor  of  every  kind,  even  of  that 
kind  which,  as  some  think,  was  ren- 
dered superfluous  by  the  essential 
greatness  of  his  name.  He  represents 
his  age  in  this  as  in  all  else.  In  the 
Victorian  era — perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  to  state  it  as  a  general  truth — 
Literature,  as  a  career,  has  become 
sufficient  to  itself. 

This  note  of  his  genius  was  long 
since  observed  by  Arthur  Hallam, 
and  necessarily  at  a  time  when  the 
observation  had  something  of  the 
quality  of  prophecy.  This  tender  and 
discriminating  friend  was  the  first  to 
recognize  in  the  Early  Poems  "the 
spirit  of  the  age,"  as  distinct  from 
the  individual  form  of  this  or  that 
writer.  The  variety  of  his  lyrical 
measures,  celebrated  in  the  same 
beautiful  eulogy  to  which  we  refer, 
was,  as  such,  but  another  expression 
of  the  energy  and  unrest  of  his  epoch. 
His  never-failing  elevation  of  thought 
has  touched  all  this  with  dignity.  He 
has  taught  those  of  his  contempora- 
ries who  know  how  to  read  him  rightly 
to  think  not  meanly  of  themselves — 
the  highest  service,  perhaps,  that 
man  can  render  to  his  fellow.  Arthur 
Hallam  is  not  alone  in  recognizing 
the  poet's  intimate  communion  with 
the  Time  Spirit;  it  is  apparent  in 
every  serious  estimate  of  him.  He 
seems  to  have  some  truth  for  every 
man,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  writers 
who  have  enjoyed  the  distinctioA  of 
a  Concordance.  This  sense  of  his 
imiversality  has  sometimes  found  ex- 
pression in  the  strangest  ways.  A 
well  known  lecturer  on  flowers  has 
made  the  Tennysonian  flora  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  lecture.  He  revels 
in  the  Tennysonian  appreciation  of 
the  garden,  and  recognizes  in  the 
Laureate  a  poet  pre-eminent  in  his 
botanical  knowledge  and  in  his  mas- 
tery of  the  art  of  its  Uterary  applica- 
tion. 'The  Lecturer  has  catalogued 
with   loving  care  a  hundred  trees, 


plants,  and  flowers  named  by  the 
favorite  writer,  and  in  the  abundance 
of  imagery  borrowed  from  them  has 
discovered  his  personal  familiarity 
with  them  all,  admiring  above  all  his 
artifice  for  conveying  even  an  idea  of 
tune  by  fioral  suggestion.  Even  the 
the  Spiritualists  have  claimed  Lord 
Tennyson  as  an  affinity,  if  not  exactly 
as  one  of  themselves.  They  have  in- 
deed but  to  quote  his  own  words  from 
the  curious  letter  published  in  Chicago 
some  time  since,  in  which  he  said 
that,  from  boyhood  up,  he  had  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  making  his  indi- 
viduality "dissolve  and  fade  away 
into  boimdless  being,  and  this  not  a 
confused  state,  but  the  clearest  of  the 
clearest,  the  surest  of  the  surest,  ut- 
terly beyond  words,  where  death  was 
an  almost  laughable  impossibility^ 
and  the  loss  of  personality,  if  so  it 
wore,  seeming  no  extinction,  but  the 
only  true  life";  or  as  he  puts  it  in  a 
poem  that  is  still  more  properly  his 
own: — 

"  The  mortal  limit  ot  the  Self  was  loosed 
And  passed  Into  the  nameless,  as  a  cloud 
Melts  into  heaven. 

On  this  hint,  of  course,  willing  search- 
ers  soon  ransacked  the  entire  collec- 
tion of  his  verse,  and  found  hint  upon 
hint  to  the  same  effect  in  the  *  Prin- 
cess,* the  *  Golden  Supper,'  the  '  Holy 
Qrail,*  and  even  in  the  *  In  Memoriam,*^ 
that  '*  one  great  song  of  Immortality ''^ 
itself. 

He  is  no  less  representative  in  his 
weakness  than  in  his  strength,  and 
there  is  surely  weakness  of  a  kind, 
though  no  more  than  may  be  involv- 
ed in  a  certain  lassitude  of  being,  in 
the  continuation  of  'Locksley  HalL*^ 
The  first  poem  of  that  name  was  all 
energy  and  hope,  even  when  it  was, 
at  times  protest  and  fiery  indignation. 
The  second  would  have  been  unex- 
ceptionable if  it  had  been  all  kindly 
tolerance,  but  it  was  sometimes  de- 
spair. Alas!  there  were  "  sixty  years" 
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between.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  hjas 
shown  in  his  admirable  essay  on  the 
two,  their  connection  lies  in  the  con- 
tinuous identity  of  the  hero.  He  sup- 
plies thread  on  which  the  subject  and 
the  movement  hang.  The  first  was 
written  under  the  influence  of  the 
storm  and  stress  of  the  first  three  de- 
cades of  the  century,  when  the  English 
ship  of  State  was  caught  in  what 
the  critic  has  finely  called  the  back- 
waters of  the  French  revolution.  In 
the  intervening  period,  the  temper 
of  hope  and  thankfulness  which 
Tennyson  had  so  largely  contributed 
to  form  had  been  tested  by  experi- 
ence, but  only  he  perhaps  has  failed 
to  see  how  nobly  it  has  borne  the  test. 
**  There  is  still  a  perfect  harmony— a 
true  equation  —  between  the  two 
'Locksley  Halls,'  the  warmer  picture 
due  to  the  ample  vitality  of  thp 
Prophet's  youth,  and  the  colder  one 
not  less  due  to  the  stinted  vitality  of 
his  age."  This  means  no  more  than 
that  the  greatest  poet  of  the  age  has 
still  been  true  to  his  age  in  his  faith- 
ful reflection  of  its  occasional  misgiv- 
ings about  itself. 
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80MJE  EEMARKABLE  BOOKS. 

The  are  few  subjects  so  barren  as 
not  to  afford  matter  of  delight,  and 
even  of  instruction,  if  ingeniously 
treated.  Montaigne  has  written  an 
essay  on  '  Coaches,'  and  another  on 
*  Thumbs.'  Lyonnet  has  written  a 
large  work  on  the  goat-moth  cater- 
pillar ;  and  Straus-Durckeim  another 
big  volume  on  the  cock-chafer. 
Evelyn  wrote  a  discourse  on  salads, 
entitled  'Acetaria,'  which  has  been 
admired  and  commended  by  the  best 
judges  of  literature.  In  1669  Stead- 
man  published  a  book  called  '  Campa- 
nologio,  or  the  art  of  Ringing,'  which 
reached  three  editions  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years.  Another  work  on  the 


same  subject  was  published  by  Ship- 
way,  in  three  parts,  in  1816.  A  curi- 
ous little  treatise  on  sneezing,  entitled 
'Mart:  Schookii  de  Stemutatione 
tractatus  copiosus,  omnia  ad  illam 
pertinentia,'  &c.,  was  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1664.  Tobias  Swinden, 
an  English  clergyman,  wrote  an  *  In- 
quiry into  the  Natiu'e  and  Place  of 
Hell,'  and  a  second  edition  of  his  work 
appeared  in  1727,  with  an  illustrative 
plate.  In  this  sing^ar  work  the  rev- 
erend gentleman  endeavors  to  prove 
that  the  sim  is  Tartarus !  Chevreau 
has  written  'A  History  of  the  World,' 
in  which  he  tells  us  that  it  was  created 
a  little  after  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  Friday,  September  6th!— a 
very  precise  bit  of  information.  The 
rare  edition  of  the '  Biblia  Germanica,' 
in  two  folio  volumes,  published  in 
1487,  contains  many  colored  wood- 
cuts, remarkable  for  the  singularity 
of  their  designs ;  for  instance,  Bath- 
sheba  is  represented  washing  her  feet 
in  a  small  tub  of  water,  and  Elias 
ascending  to  heaven  in  a  four-wheeled 
wagon.  H.  Maurice's  '  Impartial  Ac- 
count of  Mr.  John  Mason  of  Water 
Stratford,'  1695,  informs  us  that  Mr. 
Mason,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  the  gymnastic  sect  of 
Jumpers,  preached  a  sermon  an- 
nouncing that  our  Savior's  reign  of  a 
thousand  years  upon  earth  was  about 
to  commence  on  the  very  spot  where 
he*  was  standing,  which  was  received 
with  so  much  favor,  that  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  for  many  miles 
round,  took  up  their  habitations  there 
in  expectation  of  the  event — truly  an 
excellent  stratagem  for  increasing  9, 
congregation. 

An  edition  of  the  *  Classics,'  pub- 
lished on  the  Continent,  has  a  curious 
frontispiece  representing  on  one  side 
a  divine  personage,  and  on  the  other 
a  figure  of  the  author,  from  whose 
mouth  issues  a  label  with  the  these 
words — "Lord,     lovest    Thou  me?" 
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former,  we  see  poetry  in  the  making, 
which  is  of  course  afascinating  sight 
If  the  latter,  we  see  poetry  in  the 
marring,  which,  when  the  hand  that 
mars  is  the  poet's  own,  is  a  stranger 
spectacle  stilL  And  of  all  examples 
of  this  latter  description  the  strangest 
sm^ly  is  that  of  the  remarkable  man 
who  never,  so  far  as  the  world  knew, 
wrote  a  line  of  original  poetry,  and 
who  buried  his  translations  of  the 
poetry  of  others  as  effectucdly  out  of 
human  sight  and  ken  as  he  could  pos- 
sibly contrive  to  do,  but  who  was 
nevertheless  destined  to  have  the 
buried  treasmres  disinterred  and  him- 
self acclaimed  as  a  poet  of  indefeasi- 
ble title  to  the  name.  Why,  one  asks 
one's  self,  on  reading  the  late  Mr. 
Edward  Fitzgerald's  reprint  of  the 
*  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,'— why 
should  a  man  compose,  print,  and 
publish,  or  pretend  to  pubUsh,  in  the 
year  1859  a  well-nigh  perfect  piece 
of  verse,  admirable  alike  in  form  and 
matter,  in  exquisite  felicity  of  diction, 
in  warmth  and  richness  of  Oriental 
color,  and  above  all  in  a  certain  state- 
ly distinction  of  style  and  movement 
which  would  alone  entitle  it  to  a  high 
place  in  English  poetry;  and  then 
proceed,  after  numberless  revisions 
and  re-revisions,  corrections  and  re- 
corrections,  to  pubUsh  a  careful,  de- 
liberate, and  authorative  recension 
of  the  gpreat  poem,  in  which  it  is  hard- 
ly too  much  to  say  that  every  single 
fdteration  is  a  change  for  the  worse  T 
To  take  but  one,  and  one  that  meets 
us  at  the  very  threshold,  imagine  a 
poet  whom  the  grace  of  the  Muses 
had  once  inspired  with  this  magnifi- 
cent opening — 

AwakPl  for  Moniini;  in  the  bowl  of  Night 
Has  fluui(  the  stont^  that  put8  the  staro  to  flight; 

And  lo!  the  Hunter  of  the  East  has  caught 
The  sultan's  turret  in  a  noose  of  light! 

Fancy  such  a  poet,  I  say,  calmly  sit- 
ting down  to  alter  this  splendidly  sud- 
den burst  of  song  into— 


Wake,  for  the  Sun  who  scattered  into  fligbt 
The  stars  before  him  from  the  field  of  night. 

Drives  niglit  along  with  them  from  Heaven, 
and  strikes 
The  snltans  turret  with  a  shaft  of  light  I 

It  is  enough  to  make  one  throw  away 
the  file,  and  forswear  corrections  for 
ever.    Can  it  be  possible,  we  ask  our- 
selves, that  the  taste  which  appre- 
ciates the  fine  audacity  of  the  first 
version  could  tolerate  for  a  moment 
the  (by  contrast)  insufferable  flatness 
of   the   second.      Was   it  that   Mr. 
Fitzgerald  was  seized  with  a  qualm' 
of  that  most  inconvenient  ague,  the 
translator's    conscience,  —  that    he 
thought  that  the  second  version  was 
closer  to  the  original  than  the  first, 
and  felt  bound  in  duty  to  sacrifice 
the  daring  imagery  of  the  earlier  to 
the  tame  and  commonplace  metaphor 
of  the  later  formt  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  for 
— ^willit  be  believed  t — there  was  no- 
original  at  aU.     The  first  Stanza  is 
wholly  and  solely  of  the  English  poet's 
own  invention.    The  star  reflecting 
bowl,  the  stone  of  Morning,  the  Hun- 
ter of  the  Easty  however  armed — ^they 
are  all  pure  unadulterated  Fitzgerald. 
That  "  shaft,"  to  paraphrase  the  learn- 
ed Coke  on  tiie  learned   Littelton,. 
"  came  never  out  of  Omar's  quiver";, 
and  why  therefore,  oh  I  why  substi- 
tute this  desperately  hackneyed  feat 
of  solar  archery,  for  the  bolder,  nobler,^ 
more  realistic,  and  ten  times  more 
picturesque  and  striking  figure  of  the 
lasso!  To  go  through  the  famous  poem, 
stanza  by  stanza,  would  be  too  melan- 
choly a  task  to  undertake,  even  if 
space  allowed.    Any  reader  of  crit- 
ical taste  who  will  compare  the  two- 
versions  for  himself  will,  I  feel  sure, 
confirm  the  general  proposition  that 
the  *'  emendations  "  of  the  '  Rubaiyat 
are  among  the  most  unfortunate  **im- 
provements  "  that  anything  except  a 
street  or  a  pubUc  building  has  ever 
had  to  undergo. 

I  have  always  admired  that  vitality 
of  youthful  illusion  which  was  at  an 
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advanced  age  displayed  by  the  late 
Mr,  W.C.  Bryant  in  compiling  a  sort 
of  *  Index  Expurgatorius'  of  grammat- 
ical and  orthographic  solecisms  which 
the  compositors  and  contributors  en- 
gaged upon  his  newspaper  were  desir- 
ed to  avoid.  He  evidently  thought, 
good  easy  man,  that  it  was  possible 
to  kill  a  popular  error  in  speech  and 
writing — nay,  as  his  list  might  not 
survive  him,  he  must  have  believed 
that  to  set  out  in  the  seventies  on  an 
enterprise  of  this  kind  was  a  fairly 
hopeful  proceeding.  If  so,  what  a 
buoyant  temperament  must  have 
been  his!  For  without  having  reach- 
ed the  seventies  one  may  have  watch- 
ed people  with  a  passion  for  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  their  mother-tongue, 
endeavoring  for  twenty  or  five-and- 
twenty  years  to  correct  some  gross 
and  ignorant  abuse  of  language,  some 
abuse  which  could  only  have  crept  in  • 
through  those  media  for  the  world- 
wide dissemination  of  philological 
blunders,  the  newspapers — ^and  labor* 
ing  absolutely,  blankly,  hopelessly  in. 
vain.  The  solecism  against  which 
these  reformers  direct  their  attacks 
may  be  denounced,  laughed  at,  reas- 
oned with,  '*  explained  by  the  histori- 
cal method"  (the  severest  treatment 
of  all),  preached  against,  killed,  buried, 
and  epitaphed,  and  a  week  afterwards 
it  ^^  comes  up  smiling,"  as  cheerful 
and  confident,  as  assured  of  immor- 
tality as  ever ;  until  at  last  its  defeat- 
ed and  bafBed  enemy  is  fain  to  lay 
down  his  arms,  and  ironically  choos- 
ing in  one  of  the  blunders  which  he 
has  denounced  his  formula  of  capitu- 
lation to  the  remainder,  he  asks  him- 
self "  (Jui  bono  ?'*  and  with  a  grim  smile 
mistranslates  it,  "What's  the  good?" 
if  he  is  wise  he  once  for  all  abandons 
these  efforts  to  check  the  adulteration 
of  his  mother-tongue,  and  certainly 
resolves  that  he  will  interfere  no  long- 
er to  prevent  other  people  mistrans- 
lating foreign  languages,  misimder- 


standing  classical  allusions,  and  mis- 
applying technical  term^.  He  deter- 
mines that  for  the  future  he  will  al- 
low things  to  "transpire**  instead  of 
to  "  happen,"  and  will  even  permit 
what  has  "transpired"  to  be  "kept 
strictly  secret " — Or  in  other  words  to 
allow  the  liquid  which  has  leaked  out 
to  remain  still  in  the  vessel.  If  any- 
body suffers  a  humiliating  defeat  our 
now  demoralized  purist  will  listen  im- 
moved  to  a  description  of  the  defeated 
as  having  been  compelled  to  "  pass 
under  the  Caudine  Forks,"  though 
he  (the  now  demoralized  purist) 
knows  well  that  there  is  no  subway 
beneath  that  famous  gorge,  and  that 
you  can  no  more  pass  under  it  than 
you  can  under  Glencoe.  He  will  re- 
main calm  when  people  talk  about 
being  impaled  on  "  the  horns  of  a  di^ 
lemma,"  though  he  knows  that  these 
horns  are  simply  "forks  "again— two 
divaricating  paths,  each  of  which  is 
an  impasse — and  that  you  can  no  more 
be  impaled  upon  them  than  you  could 
be  caught  by  your  coat-tails  in  the 
"  branch "  of  a  road.  When  Frank- 
enstein and  his  monster  change  places 
as  of  old,  he  will  utter  no  word  of  pro- 
test ;  and  when  he  hears  of  European 
States  becoming  "members  of  the 
comity  of  nations,"  the  news  will  ex- 
cite no  more  surprise  in  his  mind  tham 
if  comity  really  meant  "convention"' 
or  "  assemblage,"  or  than  if  it  were 
an  easy  thing  for  a  nation  to  become 
a  member  of  the  "  courtesy  which 
prevails  among  civilized  States."  He 
will  not  murmur  when  "feasible'^ is 
used  for  plausible,  and  applied  to  be- 
liefs which  there  is  prima  facie  ground 
for  entertaining.  He  will  not  repine 
though  feroB  naturcB  be  translated 
"wild  beasts  of  nature,"  and  though 
"  simaptuary  laws  "  be  interpreted  as 
"laws  relating  to  dress,"  instead  of 
enactments  prohibitory  of  that  excess 
in  sumptus,  or  expenditure,  which  was 
usuadly,  no  doubt,  but  not  necessarily 
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or  always  the  most  lavish  in  respect 
to  drefs  and  i  ersonal  adornment. 
Neither  will  he  any  longer  venture 
upon  the  gentlest  remonstrance  with 
those  who,  wten  they  wish  to  describe 
any  one  a ;  having  received  the  high- 
est honors  which  it  is  possible  for  an 
applauding  populace  to  bestow,  speak 
of  him  as  having  been  put  off  with 
that  distinctly  inferior  and  second- 
class  triumph  known  as  an ''  ovation." 
Nor  will  he  allow  himself  to  be  any 
longer  vexed  l>y  the  thousand  and 
one  misquotations  of  the  Bible,  Shak- 
spere,  ivlilton,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  and 
the  hundred  and  one  misquotations 
of  Byron  and  Tennyson.  And  as  he 
listens  patiently  to  all  these  solecisms, 
wondering  the  while  whether  the 
people  of  Soli  really  played  worse 
tricks  with  their  language  than  the 
inhabitants  of  any  other  obscure  town 
in  ancient  Cilicia,  you  shall  perhaps 
near  the  same  persons,  who  have 
been  committing  these  enormities 
assume  themselves  the  airs  of  purists 
with  respect  to  irregularities  of  verb- 
al formation!  which  have  abundance 
of  irr^ular  analogy  to  support  them- 
selves withal.  The  fastidious  taste 
which  cannot  stand  "reUable"  be- 
cause the  "on"  which  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  force  of  the  verb  has 
disappeared  from  the  adjective,  is 
apparently  content  to  accept  "  indis- 
pensable" (bereft  of  its  "with")  and 
"available"  (which  has  dropped  its 
"  of")  without  so  much  as  a  wry  face. 
Most  people,  if  asked  what  is  the 
most  widespread  and  d(?eply- rooted 
of  human  passions,  would  probably 
answer,  I  imagine — the  desire  of  gain. 
An  entire  science,  indeed,  has  been 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  it  is 
so,  and  though  Mr.  Mill  and  other 
political  economists  have  insisted  on 
the  various  deductions  which  require 
to  be  made  from  the  universality  of 
the  proposition,  it  is  still  believed,  and 
no  doubt  with  sufficient  accuracy  for 


the  general  purposes  of  the  science  in 
question,  to  hold  good.  And  it  is  no 
doubt  the  fact  that  some  at  least  of 
the  counter-influences  dwelt  upon  by 
Mr.  Mill  are  hardly  uniform  in  their 
modifying  operation.  Thus,  tor  in- 
stance, if  the  desire  for  ease,  the  love 
of  leisure,  the  wish  to  save  trouble, 
and  so  forth,  are  sometimes  found 
acting  in  opposition  to  the  acquisitive 
propensity,  on  the  other  hand  they 
occasionally  stimulate  it  Men  work 
the  harder  that  they  may  rest  the 
sooner  and  the  longer;  they  strive 
the  more  eagerly  to  make  money  in 
order  that  they  may  enjoy  the  leisure 
which  money  will  enable  them  to 
purchase.  But  though  it  may  thus 
be  true  that  the  instinct  of  gain  is  the 
strongest  passion  which  exists  in  the 
human  breast,  and  the  one  "which 
must  be  reckoned  as  the  most  gener- 
ally effective  in  any  calculation  of  the 
forces  that  determine  human  action, 
it  may  be  plausibly  questioned  wheth- 
er it  is  as  much  entitled  to  the 
name  of  "universal"  as  the  passion 
of  vanity.  Men  have  been  met  with 
who  are  superior  to  the  instinct  of 
acquisition,  or  rather  who  hardly 
seem  to  feel  its  pressure  with  any 
degree  of  potency ;  but  any  one  who 
assures  a  fellow-mortal  that  he  is  in- 
sensible  to  the  influence  of  self-esteem 
should  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  cross- 
examination.  Vanity  is  so  Protean 
in  its  forms  that  it  frequently  escapes 
all  but  the  most  penetrating  of  ob- 
servers. When  it  does  not  occur  in 
any  of  its  commoner  and  more  palpa- 
ble forms,  it  will  generally  be  found 
on  examinatian  to  exist  in  some  sub- 
tler shape.  Neither  religion  nor  any 
of  its  ancient  or  modem  substitutes 
is  any  guarantee  for  its  absence.  The 
meekest  Christian  may  regard  his 
meekness  with  inward  self-compla- 
cency ;  the  most  stoical  and  cynical 
of  philosophers  may  be  secretly  vain 
of  what  he  imagines  to  be  his  freedom 
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from  vanity.  The  old  story  of  Dioge- 
nes trampling,  as  Plato  told  him, 
"  with  greater  pride  "  upon  the  "  pride 
of  Plato,"  is  true  for  aU  times  and 
countries.  There  is  no  man  who  does 
not  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  con- 
gratulate himself  on  some  real  or 
fancied  superiority  to  his  lellow-man. 
And  he  who  bears  himself  modestly 
as  regards  his  real  points  of  pre-emi- 
nence will  often  show  his  vanity  with 
respect  to  the  imaginary  ones.  Most 
of  us  must  be  acquainted  with  men 
of  intellectual  distinction  who  pride 
themselves  upon  the  physical  attrac- 
tions which  exist  only  in  their  imag- 
ination, and  with  the  empty-pated 
Adonis  who  reserves  the  complacency 
which  he  might  well  have  bestowed 
on  the  outside  of  his  head  for  its  un- 
deserving interior.  The  man  of  ideas 
is  often  vain  of  his  imaginary  prac- 
tical ability:  while  the  man  of  affairs 
persuades  himself  that  his  real 
strength  lies  in  the  region  of  specula- 
tive thought  Frederick  the  Great 
set  far  less  store  by  his  reputation  as 
a  soldier  and  a  ruler  than  by  the  ar- 
tistic and  literary  abilities  which  only 
sufficed  to  raise  him  to  the  level  of  a 
third-rate  flute-player  and  a  fifth-rate 
podt  Richelieu's  achievements  as  a 
statesman  never  gave  him  probably 
a  tithe  of  the  pleasure  that  he  derived 
*from  his  sorry  Alexandrines.  And  it 
was  fortunate  for  both  these  great 
men  that  they  were  vain  of  some- 
thing, even  if  that  something  were 
ill-selected,  for  it  is  probable  that  the 
feeling  of  self-satisfaction,  whether 
well  or  ill  founded,  affords  a  more 
unalloyed  and  unassailable  pleasure 
to  the  human  being  than  any  other 
with  which  this  mortal  state  provides 
him.  It  is  a  pleasure,  too,  which  re- 
acts in  a  certain  sense  upon  society 
at  large ;  and  the  social  value  of  van- 
ity is  not  half  sufficiently  appreciated 
by  the  philosopher.  It  is  the  great, 
perhaps  the  only  efficient,  corrective 


of  the  vice  of  envy,  which  torments  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  as  it  is,  and 
which  without  its  happy  antidote  of. 
vanity  would  make  this  planet  an  al- 
most intolerable  place  of  residence. 
When  one  walks  through  the  miles 
and  miles  of  *'  residential  streets "  in 
London,  and  the  leagues  and  leagues 
of  roads  of  the  same  description  in 
the  suburbs ;  and  when  one  ponders 
on  the  furiously  hungry  competition 
which  goes  on  in  these  days  among 
the  inhabitants  of  an  immense — and,, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  an  every  year  im- 
mensely increasing — number  of  the  in- 
habitants of  these  houses,  to  outshine 
their  equals  in  fortune  and  to  rival 
their  superiors ;  and  when  one  reflects 
that  among  all  the  endless  chains  of 
desire— link  of  new  longing  ever  suc- 
ceeding to  link  of  momentary  satis- 
faction— which  binds  the  life  of  man 
to  the  essential  unhappiness  of  un- 
rest, (and  his  intelligence  according 
to  Schopenhauer,  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  pessimistic  creed),  there  is  none 
in  which  link  succeeds  link  with  such 
penal  and  penitential  regularity  as  it 
does  in  the  case  of  this  same  struggle 
for  ** social  advancement" — one  has 
indeed  good  cause  to  thank  Heaven 
that  the  vanity  which  stimulates  it  in 
some  represses  it  in  others,  and  is  a 
consolation  under  failure  to  all.  ''I 
strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth 
my  strife"  is  a  thought  which  fortu- 
nately might  be  echoed  by  many 
thousands  who  have  nothing  like 
Landor's  high  and  imposing  grounds 
for  so  proud  a  boast  of  self-sufficiency 
— who  have  literally  and  truly  nothing 
to  restrain  them  from  joining  in  the 
fierce  and  foolish  competitions  of  the 
day,  except  an  absolutely  excuseless 
egotism,  a  wholly  unwarranted  belief 
that  they  are  already  the  superiors  of 
those  whom  they  see  around  them. 
It  matters  not  a  jot  what  the  founda- 
tion of  the  supposed  superiority  may 
be — whether  good  looks,  good  birth,  a 
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good  balance  at  the  banker's;  it  is 
enough  that  the  self-credited  possess- 
ors of  the  supposed  superiority  are 
on  the  strength  of  it  vain— that  is  to 
say,  happy— instead  of  heintc  envious 
— that  is  to  say,  miserable.  Vanity, 
in  short,  is  the  "real  Weeing"  of 
mankind,  and  is  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  pessimists  whether,  on 
a  proper  estimate  of  its  importance 
in  sweetening  the  lot  of  humanity, 
they  ought  not  to  revise  their  theory 
of  lifa  H.  D.  Traill. 
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catalogues:  ''oot  as  a 

clue:' 

<iot  as  a  elae  to  us  to  show 

What  boo^s  are  high  and  what  are  low 
In  price,  for  need  there  none  be  told 
£ook'lt)vers  rarely  have  much  gold, 

Since  thuH  it  aye  hath  been  all  known. 

But  boundless  are  our  wishf  s,  though 
Our  purses  seldom  bulge— and  so 

Through  Catalogues  we  search  consoled,— 
Got  as  a  clue. 

"Octavo,  quarto,  folio," 
With  pencil  marking  as  we  go 

From  page  to  page,  ne'er  are  controlled 
Our  hopes  to  buy  what  we  behold ; 
So  ne'er  in  vain  are  they,  1  trow. 

Got  as  a  clua 

Thomas  UiTTCHiKSOir 
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MR.  LINTON'S  POEMS. 

*  Poems  and  Translations.'    By  W.  J.  Linton. 
:Scribner,  N,  Y. 

Far  back  in  1852  Mr.  Linton  issued 
his '  Plaint  of  Freedom/  which  Landor 
cr.^wned  with  eloquent  praise;  and 
^Claribel,*  now  a  somewhat  scarce 
book,  was  published  in  1865.  He  has 
not  been  songless  in  later  years,  but 
has  contented  himself  with  printing 
his  poems  at  his  private  press  at 
Appledore  for  distribution  among  his 
friends.  At  length  he  appeals  to  a 
larger  circle  of  readers.  In  the  pres- 
ent collection  are  included  several 
lyrics  from    *  Love-Lore'    (privately 


printed  some  four  years  ago),  a  few 
pieces  from  the '  Claribel '  volume,  and 
some  translations  printed— with  few 
exceptions — ^for  the  first  time  The 
book  is  handsomely  and  tastefully 
produced  in  small  quarto. form.  A 
portrait  of  the  venerable  poet  is  pre- 
fixed, and  the  collection  is  dedicated 
"  to  William  Bell  Scott,  my  friend  for 
nearly  fifty  years." 

The  first  section  is  devoted  to  later 
poems.  Here  Mr.  Linton  is  in  his 
most  cheerful  mood ;  he  sings,  like  the 
shepherd  in  Sidney's  ^Arcadia,'  *'  as 
though  he  should  never  be  old."  The 
opening  verses  are  graceful  and 
happy  :— 

In  Cbildboods  unsuspicious  hours 

Tlie  fairies  crown'd  my  head  with  flowers. 

Youth  came:  I  lay  at  Beauty's  feet; 
She  smiled  and  said  my  song  was  sweet 

Then  Age:  and.  Love  no  longer  mine. 
My  brows  I  shaded  with  the  vine. 

With  flowers  and  love  and  wine  and  song, 
O  Death  1  life  hath  not  been  too  long. 

Such  frank  self-complacency  takes 
us  tack  to  the  days  of  Robin  Herrick, 
who  would  have  recognized  in  Mr. 
Linton  a  kindred  spirit.  Flowers  and 
love  and  wine  are  the  subjects  of  these 
later  poems ;  and  very  refreshing  it  is 
to  find  a  poet  who  can  handle  the  old 
theme  with  fluency  and  freedom  in 
the  old  pimple  lyrical  measures.  Oc- 
casionally, as  in  the  tender  regretful 
poem  *  Too  Late,'  we  are  reminded  of 
Landor: — 

Yes  I  thou  art  fair,  and  I  had  loved 
If  we  in  earlier  hours  had  met; 
But  ere  tow'rd  me  thy  beauty  mOved 

The  sun  of  Love's  brief  day  bad  set. 

• 

Though  I  may  watch  thy  opening  bloom, 
And  its  rich  promise  gladly  see, 

'Twill  not  procrastinate  my  doom : 
The  ripen*d  fruit  is  not  for  me. 

Yet,  had  1  shared  thy  course  of  years. 
And  young  as  Hope  beheld  thy  charms. 

The  love  that  only  now  endears 
Perchance  had  given  thee  to  my  arms. 

Vain,  vain  regret  I  Another  day 
Will  kiss  the  buds  of  younger  flowers. 

But  ne'er  will  evening  turn  away 
From  love  untimeller  than  ours. 
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At  other  tlines  we  seem  to  be  listen- 
ing to  some  lyrist  of  the  early  seven- 
teenth century.  There  is  little  of  con- 
scious imitation,  but  Mr.  Linton  has 
studied  the  old  poets  with  such  loving 
care  that  his  readers  may  reasonably 
expect  to  find  traces  of  their  influ- 
-ence.  ''  I'll  not  mourn  though  she  re- 
fuse jne "  was  evidently  inspired  by 
Wither.  Such  poems  as  *  Trail  thy 
broken  pinion,  Love,'  or  *  Fair  slender 
flower  and  straight' would  hold  an 
honorable  place  in  Davison's  *  Poetical 
Rhapsody.'  One  or  two  pieces  are 
in  a  vein  of  whimsical  pleasantry.  In 
A  very  different  style  are  the  singular- 
ly impressive  stanzas  'Spring  and 
Autumn': — 

'**Thoii  wilt  fonret  me."     "Love  has  no  such 

word." 
The  soft  SpriUK  wind  is  whispering  to  the  trees. 
Among  lime-blossoms  have  the  hovering  bees 
Those  whisperv  heaixl? 

^*  Or  thou  wilt  change."    "Love  changeth   not,' 

he  said. 
The  purple  heather  cloys  the  i^lr  with  scent 
or  honey.    0*er  the  moors  her  lover  went. 
Nor  turn'd  his  head. 

Hardly  Heine  could  have  been  more 
pregnantly  significant  in  the  space  of 
«ight  lines. 

The  three  score  poems  that  com- 
pose the  first  part  of  the  collection 
liave  been  well  chosen.  They  are 
never  awkward  or  labored,  and  f  re- 
<iuently  are  models  of  grace  and  ele- 
gance. 'Rosy  Wine/  'Madam I  No!' 
■and  'Her  Rivals'  show  that  as  a 
ivriter  of  vera  de  sociStS  Mr.  Linton  can 
hold  his  own  with  the  best  '  Madam ! 
No  I'  is  more  in  the  manner  of  Sir 
John  Suckling  than  of  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson;  but  Suckling  would  have 
given  it  a  sharper  pungency.  The 
reader  will  smile  at  the  attitude  of 
<iignified  hauteur  assumed  by  the  poet 
in  the  closing  lines : — 

Madam,  no  I  and  leave  thy  wiles: 

Though  1  own  thee  fair, 
1  in  trath  mistrost  the  smiles 

That  any  foul  may  share. 


1  must  quit,  despite  thy  charms 

(Truly  they  are  rare) ; 
But  those  all-embracf  ng  arms 

Can  not  detain  me  there. 

Madam,  no  I  my  heart  may  yearn ; 

Love  indeed  could  wait— 
Cared  1  but  to  take  my  turn 

With  those  who  crowd  thy  gate. 

Among  the  early  poems  in  the  sec- 
ond section  Mr.  Linton  has  included 
*  Eurydice,' '  Harry  Marten's  Dungeon 
Thoughts/  and  ^Grenville's  Last 
Fight'  Long  before  Lord  Tennyson 
wrote  his  fine,  but  somewhat  rhetor- 
ical ballad^of  '  The  Revenge,'  Mr.  Lin- 
ton celebrated  Grenville's  heroism  in 
simple,  strenuous  bl€uik  verse.  There 
are  no  flourishes  in  Mr.  Linton's  poem 
(written  in  1854);  he  tells  the  memor- 
able story  in  plain  straightforward 
language,  keeping  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  narrative 
in  Hakluyt*s  *  Voyages.'  *  Harry  Mar- 
ten's Dungeon  Thoughts'  is  thrown 
into  couplets,  a  fitting  measure  for  a 
soliloquy  spoken  by  a  captive  who  is 
pacing  up  and  down  his  prison  cham- 
ber. ^  Iphigenia  at  Aulis '  might  have 
been  written  by  Landor,  and  we  sus- 
pect that  Mr.  Linton  drew  his  inspi- 
ration from  Laudor  s  '  Hellenics.'  The 
spirited  verses  with  the  heading 
^854,'  beginning  "Tell  the  Tzar  of 
England*s  glories,"  have  the  right 
martial  ring,  and  ought  to  have  been 
popular  at  the  time  when  they  were 
written.  Some  of  Mr.  Linton's  com- 
pressed epigrammatic  utterances  are 
noteworthy. 

The  translations  of  French  poetry 
cover  a  wide  field;  they  begin  with 
the  twelfth  century  *  Bele  Erembors,' 
and  end  with  Leconte  de  Lisle  and 
Th6odore  de  Banville.  They  are  not 
loose  paraphrases,  but  literal  transla- 
tions, in  the  forms  of  the  originals. 
To  show  how  closely  Mr.  Linton 
keeps  to  the  French  we.  may  quote 
his  rendering  of  Clement  Marofs 
charming  lyric  'Dedans  Paris,  ville 
jolie':— 
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Hera  in  Paris,  dty  tne. 
One  day,  passinK  melancholy, 
I  into  alliance  fell 
With  the  gayest  damonel 
That  e'er  came  from  Italy. 

She  ifl  seized  of  honesty, 
And  J  think  (my  fantasy) 
Is  no  fairer  damosel 
Here  in  Paris. 

I'll  not  name  her  here  to  thee; 
Only  my  sweet  friend  is  she: 
For  the  alliance  thus  befel,— 
A  kiss  I  had  of  the  damosel. 
Without  thought  of  infamy 
Here  in  Paris. 

It  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Linton  to  subjoin 
the  original:-^ 

l>edans  Paris,  viUe  Jolie,  • 
Un  Jour,  passant  melanoolle, 
Je  prins  alliance  nonvelle 
A  la  plus  saye  damoyselle 
Qui  soil  dMcy  en  Italle. 

D'honnestet^  elle  est  saisie, 
£t  croy— selon  ma  fantasie— 
Qn'il  n'en  ent  gudres  de  plus  belle 
Dedans  Paris. 

Je  ne  Ja  vous  uommeray  mye, 
SI  non  que  c'est  ma  grand'amye; 
Car  I'alllance  se  felt  telle 
Par  un  doulx  baiser  que  J'eust  d'elle. 
Sans  penser  aucune  infamle, 
Dedans  Pans. 

Charles  d'Orleans  ^^  Le  temps  a  laissie 
son  manteau"  and  ''Yverl  vous 
n'estes  qu'un  villain"  are  very  ele- 
gantly turned;  and  Froissart's  vire- 
lay,  "  On  dit  que  j'ay  bien  maniere," 
is  rendered  with  a  neatness  that 
should  satisfy  the  most  fastidious. 
''  D  pleut,  il  pleut  enfin,"  the  best  of 
Armand  Gtouffe's  drinking  songs, 
sparkles  brightly  in  Mr.  Linton's- 
translation.  The  renderings  of 
B^ranger  are  admirable ;  the  clever- 
est is  'The  Land  of  Cokayne*  (a  re- 
markable feat  of  agility)  but  the  most 
delightful  is  'Rosette.'  Mr.  Linton 
has  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  grapple 
with  Victor  Hugo's  'Le  Chasseur 
Noir*  and  "O  soldats  de  I'an  deux  I " 
Such  poems  defy  translation,  but  Mr. 
Linton  has  been  more  successful  than 
might  have  been  expected. 

The  translations  from  the  French 
are  followed  by  ten  paraphrastic  ver- 


sions of  Catullus's  quatrain  '^Nulli  se 
didt  mulier  mea  nubere  maUe."  Mr. 
Linton  printed  in  1886,  OBSLJeu  cTesprUy 
thirty-two  renderings  of  the  epigram, 
imder  the  title  ^In  Dispraise  of  a 
Woman*  Catullus  with  Variations.*^ 
We  may  find  room  for  a  couple: — 

"  Were  Jove  himself  to  seek  me  for  bis  bride 
I  sbouid  prefer  tbee:"  tbat  is  what  she  says. 

O  Wind  and  Water!    I  am  satisfied: 
I  know  so  litUe  of  woman's  ways. 

Sweet  to  be  told  that  I  am  loved  the  best. 
Sweet  in  a  pleasant  haven  to  abide: 

But  winds  must  veer,  and  water  hateth  rest, 
And  Venus  is  but  sea-foam  deified. 

This  volume  contains  Mr.  Linton's 
choicest  work,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  that  his  latest  poemb  are  the  best. 
He  has  been  (in  Dekker's  words)  '*a 
priest  in  Apollo*s  temple  many  years," 
and  his  voice  has  gained  a  mellower 
tone  of  sweetnesa  We  hope  that, 
when  the  present  edition  is  exhausted^ 
these  poems  and  translations  may  be^ 
issued  in  a  more  popular  form.  Dis- 
tinguished by  taste  and  feeling,  by 
ingenous  fancy  and  tuneful  utterance^ 
they  deserve  a  cordial  welcoma 


THB  NAMES  OF  ANCIICNT 
PUBLISHING  CENTRES. 

The  following  translation  of  the 
Latin  names  of  ancient  book  centres 
may  prove  of  value.  The  dates  refer 
to  first  printing  done  in  each  city : — 

Amstelodamum ..Amsterdam 152S 

Argentina StrasbufK 1440 

Bononta Bologna 1471 

Basilea Basle 14«> 

Brugte Bruges 1473 

Bruxeilffi BrusbeJ?* — 

Colonia Colo^jne M6a 

Delphi Delft — 

Duacum Douay 1564 

Gandavuui Ghent 14«> 

Glascua Glasgow — 

liafnia  or  Cudaniu Copenhagen 1498. 

Holmina Stockholm — 

Lugduni  Batavurum. . .l^eyden 1480 

Leotllum Li^ ISeft 

Lipsia Leipsic 1488 

Lugdunum Lyons — 

Mouuchiuuj Munich ISOO 
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BCognntlm Mayenee.. . 

Norimberga Nuremberg 

Oxonla Oxford 

PIctBTliiin Poictiers ... 

BotbomagDm. Ronen 

Splra. Spire 

Taurinum Turin 

Toletitum Toledo , 

Tobin  ga Tubingen . . 


1440 

1470 

1468 

1479 

1487 

1471 

1474 

1498 

1406 

Trajectum  ad  Rbenum.U  treclit 1478 

UlyHsipo Lisbon ,.    — 

VlDdobona Vienna 1482 

Westmonasterium Westminster 1474 


•*•* 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  CBARLES 

DICKENS  UNDER  THE 

HAMMER. 

The  rush  into  the  auction  room  of 
orig^inal  drawings  (not  aheady  other- 
wise appropriated)  designed  to  illus- 
trate tiie  works  of  Charles  Dickens, 
shows  that  the  popularity  of  the  great 
novelist  is  as  fresh  as  ever.  Two  in- 
teresting sales  of  these  memorials,  so 
eagerly  absorbed  by  collectors,  have 
lately  taken  place  under  the  auspices 
of  Messrs.  Sotheby,  and  the  prices 
obtained  by  the  fortunate  ex-proprie- 
tors are  such  as  to  offer  a  substantial 
solatium  for  the  dispersion  of  these 
treasures,  upon  the  preservation  of 
which  they  may  reasonably  congrat- 
ulate themselves.  The  precarious 
fate  of  such  memoriaLs  may  be  as- 
siuned  from  the  circumstance  report- 
ed of  Hablot  Elnight  Browne,  who 
must  be  regarded  as  artistic  ezponent- 
in-chief  of  Dickens's  creations,  that 
when  the  artist  had  etched  his  designs 
on  the  plates,  the  originals  were 
thrown  into  the  fire,  or  g^ven  away 
incontinently  to  those  of  his  friends 
who  had  the  temerity  to  ask  for  them. 

The  illustrations  to  Dickens  have 
happily  escaped  this  ordeal,  and  their 
whereabouts  may  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  The  original  designs  by 
Seymour  and  Phiz  for  the  'Pickwick 
Papers '  are  in  Paris,  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  W.  Wright,  who  has  also  se- 
cured the  "Pickwick  vignette,"  and 


several  of  G.  Cruikshank's  designs 
for   'Sketches  by  Boz.'    Mr.  Stuart 
Samuel  owns,  among  others,  part  of 
the  "Boz"  series,  and  these  may  at 
present  be  studied  by  the  curious  at 
their  ease  in  the  galleries  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-colors, 
London,  in  the  Humorists  Exhibition,, 
where  a  feature  is  made  of  the  orig- 
inal drawings  to  Dickens.    Several  of 
the  sketches  for '  Oliver  Twist,'  'Nich- 
olas  Nickleby,'   'The  Old   Curiosity 
Shop,'   'The  Christmas  Carol,'   and 
others  may  be  there  interviewed,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  of  the  original 
"working"  drawings,  as  transferred 
to  his  plates  by  the  artist,  for  three  of 
Dickens's  novels, '  David  Copperfield,' 
'  Dombey  and  Son,'and '  Bleak-House.'' 
There  alf  o  is  the  admirable  series  of 
water-color    drawings    for    'Oliver 
Twist,'  made  somewhat  late  in  life,, 
by  G.  Cruikshank  for  Mr.  F.  W.Cosens, 
who  also  rejoices  in  an  umque  series 
of  illustrations  in  water-colors  exe- 
cuted  by    Hablot   Knight   Browne,, 
under     similar     circumstances,     to 
illustrate  Dickens's  works.    Another 
interesting  souvenir  is  the  version  by 
O.  R  Leshe,  R  A.,  painted  for  his 
friend  the  author,  of  'Mr.  Pickwick 
surprised  by  his  friends  with  Mrs^ 
Bardell  in  his  arms/  which  was  se- 
cured at  Dickens's  sale.    Mrs.  Cruik- 
shank possibly  treasures  up  the  two 
designs  made  by  her  husband  over 
half  a  century  ago — ^his  artistic  con- 
tributions   to  the  'Pic-Nic  Papers,' 
and  the  six  designs  executed  by  Phiz 
for  the  same  work,  as  edited  by  Dick- 
ens, may  come  into  the  market  at 
any  unexpected  moment. 

The  highest  prices  hitherto  reached 
have  been  given  for  Seymour's  de- 
signs for  '  Pickwick.'  Six  of  these  in 
various  stage  of  completion  appeared 
in  the  auction  room  on  the  14th  June. 
One  sketch. '  The  Pickwickians  in  Mr. 
Wardle's  Kitchen,'  had  never  been 
published,  and  seemingly  supported 
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the  artist's  theory,  that  the  designs 
i^ere  originaUy  executed  as  a  tenta- 
tive series  to  be  '•  written  up  to"  at  a 
later  date,  when  the  "  Uterary  hand  " 
•came  in;  The  remaining  five  were 
merely  sketches  for  the  drawings 
which  suesequently  i>assed  into  the 
possession  of  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
Hall  These  were  'Mr.  Pickwick 
Addressing  the  Club '  (a  large  version 
by  "  Phiz  "  in  colors  of  the  immortal 
founder  of  the  club  is  exhibited  at  the 
Humorists),  'The  Pugnacious  Cab- 
man,' 'Dr.  Shammer's  Defiance  of 
Jingle,'  'The  Runaway  Chaise,'  and  a 
slight  outline  of  the  figures  subse- 
quently embodied  in  the  design  for 
-*  The  Dying  Clown,'  better  known  as 
'The  Stroller's  Tale,'  which  turned 
out  so  unhappy  as  concerned  the  ar- 
tist's own  fate.  With  these  was  a 
miniaturet  portrait  of  Seymour,  paint- 
ed in  monochrome  by  Taylor,  and  the 
historical  letter  in  Dickens's  hand, 
with  the  signature  "  writlarge,"  to  his 
unfortunate  illustrator,  probably  the 
only  one  he  ever  received  from  the 
author,  askipg  the  artist,  as  a  person- 
-al  favor,  to  make  another  drawing  for 
the  etching  of  'The  Dying  Clown,* 
and  convivially  adding  "  I  have  asked 
Chapman  and  Hall  to  take  a  glass  of 
grog  with  me  on  Sunday  evening, 
when  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
look  in."  These  mementos  long 
remained  in  the  possession  of 
Seymour's  family,  and  most  interest- 
ing is  the  letter  which  formed  part  of 
the  little  collection,  written  by  the 
artist's  son  to  the  original  purchasers 
of  these  relics,  who  probably  secur- 
ed them  for  a  trifle.  The  price  reach- 
•ed  by  this  small  parcel  would  have 
amazed  all  the  parties  concerned  in 
their  production — Mr.  Quaritch  car- 
ried them  off  for  $2,500. 

The  sum  received  by  Seymour  for 
the  completed  drawings,  including 
the  plates  etched  by  his  hand,  proba- 
bly  did   not   exceed    thirty  dollars 


apiece.  H.  K.  Browne,  through 
whose  facile  artistic  interpretation 
generations  of  Dickens's  admirers 
must  realise  the  novelist's  universally 
familiar  characters,  it  is  behoved,  was 
satisfied  to  work  for  no  more  extrava- 
gant remuneration ;  the  sale  of  his 
original  drawings,  designed  to  illus- 
trate 'Martin  Chuzzlewit';  and  the 
water-color  drawings  for  the  "Phiz 
vignettes,"  followed  the  Seymour 
studies  on  the  9th  of  July.  A  few  of 
these  sketches  brought  prices  which 
might  have  astonished  the  illustrator 
no  less  than  the  author.  The  well- 
known  and  elaborate  frontispiece 
'  Tom  Pinch  at  the  Organ,'  the  play- 
er's figure  surrounded  by  a  fanciful 
vision  of  the  characters  in  the  book, 
"an  epitome  of  all  the  saUent  inci- 
dents," as  evolved  from  the  musician's 
reverie,  expressed  in  miniature  with 
great  spirit,  and  was  carried  off  by 
Mr.  Lever  for  $176 ;  the  buyer  secured 
a  bargain  in  '*  Mr.  Pinch  and  Ruth, 
unconscious  of  a  visitor,"  the  famous 
*'beef*steak  pudding"  episode,  which 
was  sold  for  the  modest  figure  of 
$57. 60.  '  Mr.  Pecksniff  on  his  mission' 
(to  the  abode  of  Mrs.  Gamp)  reached 
$78.76;  the 'Pleasant  Uttle  family  par- 
ty at  Mr.  Pecksniff's'  brought  $72.60. 
Judging  by  the  fierce  competition, 
the  drawings  in  which  Sarah  Qamp 
figured  seemed  the  prime  favorites, 
the  design  showing  the  monthly 
nurse  with  her  "  eye  on  the  future," 
illustiating  the  passage — "  Would  you 
be  so  good,  my  darhng  dovey  of  a 
dear  young  married  lady.  .  .  .  it's 
my  card.  Gamp  is  my  name,  and 
Gamp  my  nater "  fell  to  Mr.  Wright 
for  $76.  "Mrs.  Gamp  makes  Tea," 
"  And  quite  a  family  it  is  to  make  tea 
for,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  "and  wot  a 
happiness  to  do  it !"  went  for  $92.60. 
The  most  spirited  struggle  was  evok- 
ed over  the  famous  gin-and-tea>drink- 
ing  symposium  in  Sarah's  bedcham- 
ber, between  Mrs.  Gamp   and  that 
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graceless  renegade"  Betsy  Prigg; 

Mra  Gtamp  proposes  a  Toast/'  is  thus 
particularized  in  the  sale  catalogue, 
**  The  drawing  of  this  celebrated  his- 
torical subject,  one  of  Phiz's  happiest 
inventions,  is  finished  with  especial 
care;"  this  "descriptive  bit"  was 
not  ill- placed,  the  drawing  brought 
$177.50,  being  seciured  by  Mr.  Pear- 
sen,  the  purchaser  of  the  preceding 
lot. 

The  "  Phiz  "  vignettes,  though  small- 
er and  of  more  recent  execution, 
have  the  extra  attraction  of  being 


tinted  in  colors.  'Little  Nell  and 
her  Grandfather  in  the  Old  Curiosity 
Shop'  went  to  Mr.  Wright  for  $110. 
Browne's  version  of  "Scrooge  and 
Marley's  Ghost,'  differing  materially 
from  Leech's  inimitable  design  on  the 
the  same  subject  brought  $75.  *  The 
mad  gentleman  and  Mrs.  Nickleby' 
and  ' The Nickleby  Family'  averaged 
$70  apiece ;  and  the  delightful  frontis- 
piece to  '  Pictures  from  Italy,'  one  of 
Phiz's  most  successful  efforts  in 
water-color  art,  was  sold  for  the 
modest  price  of  $40. 


■^*- 
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LIBRARY   NOTES. 


Public  spirited  citizens  of  Warren, 
Mass.,  have  put  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  and  subscribed  about  $15,000, 
which  will  be  devoted  to  erecting  a 
handsome  building  for  public  uses.  It 
will  comprise  a  public  library  upon 
the  first  floor  and  a  Tr)wn  Hall  and 
museum  and  art  gallery  on  the  second 
story.  The  building  will  be  erected 
on  Main  Street  at  the  comer  of  Bacon 
Street.  It  will  be  a  substantial  struct- 
ure of  granite,  two  and  a  half  stor- 
ies in  height,  with  a  square  tower  at 
the  southwest  comer  rising  to  a 
height  of  62  feet 

A  NEW  Library  is  to  be  built  for  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  University  at  Stras- 
burg,  to  contain  at  first  859,000  vol- 
umes. Nearly  $250,000  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  work. 

Mr.  Paul  Bonnefon  the  sub-libra- 
rian has  succeeded  Mr.  Louis  Ulbach  as 
librarian  of  the  Biblioth^que  de  I'Ar- 
senal  at  Paris. 

The  National .  Central  library  at 
Florence  has  imdertaken  a  catalogue 
raisoune  of  the  numerous  autographs 
in  the  collection.  Each  article  is  reg- 
istered thrice:  (1)  under  the  name  of 
the  writer:  (2)  under  the  name  of  the 
addressee ;  (3)  under  the  names  of  the 
various  persons  mentioned. 


A  PERFECT  copy  of  the  first  New 
Testament  printed  in  the  Icelandic 
language  has  just  been  secured  by 
the  Univiersity  Library  at  Copenha- 
gen. It  was  translated  by  Oddur, 
and  published  at  Btleskilde  in  1540. 
It  was  found  in  a  peasant's  house 
near  Copenhagen,  where  it  had  come 
from  Iceland  in  1820,  and  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Library  for  $6.87. 

The  heirs  of  the  late  Frederick  H. 
Cossitt,  of  New  York,  have  given 
$76,000  towards  establishing  a  public 
library  in  Memphis.  Mr.  Cossitt  died 
before  he  had  taken  steps  to  make 
his  desire  in  regard  to  a  library  for 
Memphis  binding  on  his  heirs,  but 
they  did  not  stand  upon  their  legal 
rights  and  gave  the  amount  out  of 
their  inheritance  that  Mr.  Cossitt  in- 
tended to  donate  to  the  city  where  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  wealth. 
Two  other  gentlemen  have  agreed 
to  give  $5,000  each,  if  eight  men  can 
be  found  willing  to  join  in  making  a 
fund  of  $50,000  for  the  purchase  of 
books. 

The  whole  number  of  printed  and 
manuscript  items  received  at  the 
Bodleian  Library  during  1888  was 
43,949,  of  which  30,545  were  sent  in 
under  the  Copyright  Act. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  the 
following  commuhication  was  filed: 
'^ Gentlemen:  I  desire  to  make  appli- 
cation for  Curator  of  the  East  Oakland 
Reading  Room.  I  am  aware  that 
there  is  no  vacancy,  but  the  present 
Curator  is  a  single  lady  and  can  sup- 
port herself  in  various  ways  that  I 
cannot,  having  a  family  to  educate 
and  support,  also  she  has  had  the  po- 
sition eight  years,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  and  it  is  but  fair  that 
some  one  else  should  have  a  chance. 
If  it  suits  your  pleasure  I  can  give 
sufficient  recommendation." 

The  late  Simon  Cameron  has  left 
his  library  and  $5,000  to  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  Har- 
risburg.  Pa,  as  a  foundation  of  a  li- 
brary for  journeymen  and  appren- 
tices. 

Thb  Parliamentary  paper  with  ref • 
erence  to  the  British  Museum  just 
published  contains  some  interesting 
information  about  the  reading-room. 
The  readers  last  year  numbered  188,- 
432,  being  an  average  attendance  of 
622  a  day,  as  against  182,778  in  1887. 
The  resources  of  the  room  are  said  to 
be  taxed  to  the  uttermost,  but  the  in- 
troduction of  regulations  whereby  the 
use  of  novels  has  been  restricted,  and 
the  reservation  of  seats,  during  tem- 
porary absence,  unduly  prolonged, 
has  been  forbidden,  has  to  some  ex- 
tent relieved  overcrowding.  There  is 
quite  a  rush  for  seats  now,  between 
eleven  a.m.  and  one  p.m.  In  the  days 
gone  by  readers  were  content  to  come 
in  from  two  to  four  p.m.  It  is  curious, 
too,  to  note  that  while  the  number  of 
headers  has  increased,  the  number  of 
books  supplied  to  them  has  decreased. 
In  the  past  year  the  total  number  of 
volumes  supplied  was  1,208,709,  as 
against  1,221,298  in  1887.  The  total 
number  of  readers,  in  the  newspaper- 
room  during  the  year  has  been  14,499, 
giving  a  daily  average  of  48.    The 


number  of  volumes  on  the  average 
g^ven  to  each  person  was  more  than 
three.  The  number  of  sets  of  news- 
papers published  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  recieved  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Copyright  Act  during  the  past 
year  was  2,244,  comprising  157,166' 
single  issues.  The  library,  the  report 
says,  has  received  three  valuable  do- 
nations during  the  year :  three  years^ 
files  of  71  colonial  newspapers,  from 
the  Colonial  Institute ;  a  collection  of 
playb'Us  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  from 
1744  to  1862,  given  by  Mr  Augustus 
Harris ;  and  the  memoirs  of  the  Bel- 
gian Academy,  presented  by  that 
boiiy. 

It  has  been  resolved  to  spend 
$87,500  on  a  new  building  for  the  Ab- 
erdeen Free   Library. 

''One  of  the  funniest  institutions  in 
this  city,"  says  the  N.  Y.  Sun  for  Sept- 
8,  "  is  the  Mott  Memorial  Library.  Dr. 
Valentine  Mott  left  it  behind  him  be- 
cause he  could  not  conveniently  carry 
it  into  another  world,  and  it  has  since 
been  maintained  as  a  public  institu- 
tion. It  is  strictly  methodical,  chiefly 
surgical,  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  period  of  25  years  ago.  The  libra- 
ry and  various  busts  and  portraits  of 
its  original  owner  are  housed  in  a  de* 
lightf  ul  old  brick  mansion  in  Madison 
Avenue.  The  books  are  carefully 
locked  in  cases,  and  seldom  consulted* 
The  whole  house  is  exempt  from  tax- 
ation. Of  course,  it  is  wicked  to  tax 
a  free  library.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  rooms  in  which  the  unused  library 
is  situated  are  rented,  doubtless  at  a 
fair  price,  in  the  morning  to  a  kinder- 
garten, in  the  afternoon  to  a  ladies' 
fencing  school,  and  on  some  nights  to 
one  or  more  secret  organizations. 
The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  the 
GroUer  Club." 

John  W.  McCoy  by  will  made  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  his  residu- 
ary legatee.    He  left  to  the  Universi- 
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ty  his  library  in  bulk  to  be  its  absolute 
property.  The  library  occupies  a 
separate  building  in  the  rear  of  the 
residence  No.  1300  Eutaw  Place,  and 
8  connected  with  the  dwelling  by  a 
conservatory.  The  collection,  if  not 
the  largesn  private  library  in  the 
State,  is  the  best  and  most  carefully 


chosen.  The  books  cover  the  field  of 
English  literature,  and  the  library  is 
particularly  strong  in  art  and  archaeo- 
logy. Among  its  treasures  are  many 
thousand  portrait  engravings  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  age.  There  are 
many  other  engravings  and  the 
choicest  books  of  the  language. 


-••♦^ig-*-- 


BIBLIOPHILIANA. 


H.  T.  Buckle,  the  author  of  the  fa- 
mous 'History  of  Civilisation,'  once 
fient  to  Lady  Reay  a  list  of  the  really 
important  authors  the  world  had  pro- 
duced. Excluding  physical  and  math- 
ematical works,  the  following  twenty- 
one  are  specified  as  the  principal  or- 
iginal writers: 

Homer.  Locke.  Kicardo  CPulitical 

Plato.  Berkeley.  £c<»iiomy'). 

Aristotle.  Kant.  Cervaiitts     ('Don 

Dante.  Hegel.  Quixote'). 

Shakspere.  Comte.  Bunyan  (Tilgriiu*s 

BaooD.  Smith  C  Wealtb     Progress'). 

Descartes.  of  NHtions').  Goethe  ('Faust'). 

Uobbes.  MllK' Logic'). 

Crrotius.  Malthus  ('on 

Population'). 

An  English  "gentleman"  gives  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  The  Athenceum  this 
hint'  of  the  way  in  which  salable  auto- 
graphs are  accumulated: 

If  authors  and  other  notabilities  will  persist  in 
•oeoessfully  catering  for  the  public  amusement 
and  taste,  they  must  expect  to  receive  letters  of 
eulosy  from  a  grateful  public,  who  in  turn  will 
receive  notes  of  acknowledgment.  For,  instance, 
I  read  an  article  only  last  weelc  in  a  well  known 
London  Journal,  bewitchiiigly  interesting  to  my- 
self, the  perusal  of  which  turned  the  current  of 
thoughts  into  a  fresh  channel  altogether;  and  no- 
thing is  so  productive  of  genuiii*'  pleasure  In  this 
world  as  a  bran^i-new  iiieH.  'After  reading  the 
article  in  question  1  fe't  In  duty  bound  to  thHuk 
the  writer  of  that  article  for  the  plea8ure  he  had 
alforded  me,  and  no  doubt  I  shall  receive  a  letter 
In  return  from  the  prominent  writer  rvf erred  to, 
ami  thusi  letters  of  celebrities  are  accumulated. 

In  the  memoir  of  T.  T.  Stoddart,  the 
Angler-Poety  his  daughter  recounts 
some  anecdotes  of  his  Uterary  friends. 
De  Quincey  was  one  of  them;  and 
Miss  Stoddart  gives  some  curious  in- 
stances of  his  passion  for  reading. 


Wlien  staying  at  Christopher  North's 
he  would  lie  in  bed  for  days>  till  he 
had  read  all  the  new  books  his  host 
possessed,  and  then  get  up  and,  dress, 
and  behave  like  a  sensible  mortal. 
On  one  occasion  Stoddart  was  talking 
to  the  professor  in  the  library  when 
De  Quincey  came  in,  dressed  only  in 
his  night  shirt  and  with  his  arms  full 
of  books.  He  took  no  notice  of  the 
two,  but  placed  the  books  on  the 
shelves,  collected  another  armful,  and 
left  the  room. 

Professor  Edward  Arber,  the 
distinguished  editor  of  old  books,  says 
of  John  Smith's  famous  narrative: 

The  story  of  Pocahontas  Is  absolutely  true. 
Nobody  doubted  it  till  1866,  when  Charles  Dean 
started  the  present  scepticlbm  on  the  point.  Henry 
Stevens  believed  Smith  implicitly,  and  he  is  the 
greatest  authority  of  our  age.  Before  I  edited 
Smith's  works  I  knew  of  ail  this  doubt;  and  I 
went  coolly  and  warily  into  the  matter,  determin- 
ed to  lind  out  the  truth.  Bit  by  bit  the  evidence 
accumulated,  until  the  Honesty  of  the  statement 
and  high  character  of  the  Lincolnshire  captain 
came  out  refulgentiy.  Of  Pocahontas's  existence 
aud  service  to  the  English  colony  no  man  doubts. 
The  question  in.  Did  she  render  this  peculiar  ser- 
vice to  Smith  ?  No  one  was  present  there  but 
himself.  Did  he  invent  It  afterwards?  Was  he  a 
liar  genf rally?  Certainly  not.  In  my  reprint 
luHuy  greater  hairbreadth  escapes  tlian  that  are 
recorded  in  his  life;  and  In  later  Indian  btories 
captive  men  have  often  been  saved  from  death  by 
Indian  squaws.  Such  an  Incident  is  almost  com- 
monplace. So,  after  a  most  rigorous  test,  1  was 
happy  to  believe  that  the  Pocahontas  story  is  not 
a  myth  like  the  William  Tell  one,  but  a  solid, 
historical  fact. 

A  CURLY-HEADED,  innocont  gown- 
boy,  of  the  sort  which  Thackeray 
loved  to  contemplate  and  delineate, 
came  fresh  from  home  with  his  pock- 
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et  superfluously  full  of  guinea-tips, 
administered  by  loving  aunts,  grand- 
mammas, et  hoc  genus  omne.  Among 
the  bigger  boys  was  a  contemi)ora- 
neous  cadet  of  the  Sheridan  family. 
Sheridan,  whose  genius  (splendide  men- 
dax)  for  borrowing  and  forgetting  to 
repdy  was  still  proverbial  when  this 
century  was  young.  So  he  fastens, 
like  a  young  boa-constrictor,  on  this 
tender  guinea-pig,  and  borrows  first 
one  guinea  one  week,  then  another 
the  next,  and  how  many  more  who 
knows.  However,  Thackeray  — 
whether  the  little  one  was  his  fag,  or 
was  found  by  him  crying  in  a  comer — 
somehow  found  this  out,  and  said  to 
the  fleeced  innocent :  '  Why  you  little 
spooney,  what  made  you  lend  this 
money  to  Sheridan  t  Don't  you  know 
you'll  never  see  it  again  t'  *  Oh,' plead- 
ed the  plucked  doveling,  ^  he  did  beg 
me  80  for  it:  and  he  told  me  he'd  be 
so  certain  to  pay  me  back  as  soon  as 

ever ' '  All  gammon  and  spinach  I' 

put  in  Thackeray  here.  *  What  have 
you  got  left  t    Hand  it  over  to  me. 


and  you  shall  have  half-a-crown  a 
week  as  long  as  it  lasts ;  or  else  Sher- 
idan will  sack  you  clean. '  '  And  there 
he  was,  going  about,'  added  Thacker- 
ay to  Oldfield,  'with  the  Sheridan 
blood  in  him — the  young  marauderP 

*  It  would  seem  that  the  race  of  pub- 
Ushers'  hacks  is  not  yet  extinct  in 
England.  Mr.  Christopher  Holt  writes 
to  The  JBookseller: — 

'*  SiK,— Some  oommentB  have  been  made  re- 
cently ou  the  poorness  of  tlie  living  to  be  obtained 
by  translating  French  novels.  Fourpence  per 
page  Is,  indeed,  miserable  enough,  and  proves 
that  the  race  of  booksellers'  (or  publishers') 
hackh  is  not  extinct. 

I  think  I  can  match  the  case  of  the  translator.  I 
liave  before  me  a  copy  of  the  *  Youth's  History  of 
Scotland,'  by  "TiUot8on,£sq."  It  consists  of  four 
sheets  of  royal,  printed  in  S3mo,  and  in  bouiigeAis 
or  long  primer  type,  not  leaded ;  and  it  is  within 
my  personal  knowledge  that  the  author  wasn^ 
munerated  at  the  magnificent  rate  of  10s.  (ten 
shillings)  per  sheet,  or  £2  for  the  work  I  This,  as 
I  reckoned  at  the  time,  was  less  than  a  relative  of 
mine,  a  law  stationer,  would  charge  for  copying 
it  in  the  roughest  way.  The  author  (poor  devil  I> 
was  afterwards,  I  believe,  engaged  on  some  of 
Casselt's  publications;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he 
received  better  pay." 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


In  their  ''Knickerbocker  Nugget 
Series "  Messrs.  Putnam's  Sons  have 
recently  published '  The  Wit  and  Wis- 
of  Sydney  Smith '  and  *  Tales  by  Hein- 
rich  Zscohkke.'  The  selection  from 
the  writings  and  conversation  of  the 
witty  Canon  which  was  compiled  and 
published  in  England  many  years 
ago  was  well  worth  reprinting,  not- 
withstanding the  author's  constant 
diatribes  against  America.  Perhaps 
the  reverend  gentleman  had  rashly 
invested  his  savings  in  Pennsylvania 
bonds.  The  tales  by  Zschokke  which 
are  included  in  Messrs.  Putnam's 
little  volume  are  'Adventures  of  a 
New  Years'  Eve/  'The  Broken  Pitch- 
er,' 'Jonathan  Frock,'  and  the  ' Wal- 
purgii^  Night,'  the  three  first  trans- 


lated by  Parke  Godwin  and  the  latter 
by  W.  P.  Prentice.  Zschokke  would 
well  stand  further  drafts  upon  him. 
This  series  of  books  of  which  25  vol- 
umes have  now  been  published  is  a 
credit  to  both  printer  and  binder. 
Daintier  little  volumes  have  not  been 
issued  in  America. 

Mr.  Caspar's  'Directory  of  the 
American  Book  and  Stationery  Trade' 
has  at  length  been  published,  and  a 
highly  creditable  performance  it  is. 
The  first  part  contains  an  alphabeti- 
cal list  of  firms  with  their  approxi- 
mate conunercial  standing.  Some 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  trade 
in  America  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  this  list  alone  occupies 
over  540  pages,  and  enumerates  over 
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25^000  firms.  The  second  part  contains 
a  digest  of  the  trade  lists  of  the 
American  book-publishers  being  a 
systematic  and  analytical  key  to  the 
nature  of  the  books  published  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  fourth 
part  is  devoted  to  geographical  classi- 
fication alphabetically  arranged  by 
States,  extending  to  over  400  pages. 
In  the  fifth  part  the  trade  branches 
in  the  directory  are  arranged  under 
the  various  departments.  It  also 
contains  a  list  of  the  specialties  of 
the  miscellaneous  retail  booksellers 
and  of  the  antiquarian  booksellers 
together  with  a  subject  index  of  the 
titles  of  the  literary,  scientific,  tech- 
nological, and  political  periodicals  of 
the  coimtry.  In  addition  to  this 
wealth  of  information  are  articles  de- 
voted to  *  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
of  the  book  trade  and  kindred  branch- 
es,' lists  of  practical  and  special 
bibliographies,  of  catalogues  of  public 
and  private  libraries,  and  of  biblio- 
graphies of  different  countries,  and 
and  a  vocabulary  of  terms,  phrases. 


and  abbreviations  in  English,  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian,  Dutch,  Latin 
&c.  employed  in  literature,  the  graph- 
ic arts,  and  the  book,  stationery,  and 
printing  trades.  The  whole  is  round- 
ed off  by  a  copious  analytical  index. 
In  so  vast  an  undertaking  as  this  na 
doubt  some  slight  errors  may  be  dis- 
covered ;  be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Caspar 
has  performed  a  difficult  and  a  thank- 
less task  in  a  workmanlike  manner 
and  deserves  the  thanks  and  support 
of  bibliopoles  and  bibliophiles,  alike» 
No  such  trade  directory  has  ever 
before  been  published. 

In  their  "Globe  Series"  Messrs. 
Rand  Sc  McNally  have  recently  pub- 
lished 'The  Tents  of  Shem,'  an  ex- 
ceedingly attractive,  fresh,  and  well 
written  story  by  Grant  Allen;  'Up 
Terrapin  River,'  a  collection  of  some- 
what tiresome  stories  by  Opie  P.Read;. 
Mario  Uchard's  ever  amusing  'My 
Uncle  Barbassou,'  translated  by  A.  D. 
Hall;  €uid  'Merze,  the  story  of  au 
Actress,'  a  not  uninteresting  story,, 
poorly  told  by  Marah  Ellis  Ryan. 


MAGAZINE  NOTES. 


The  October  Si.  Zouis  Magazine  is 
bright  and  thoroughly  interesting. 
There  is  a  valuable  and  richly  illus- 
trated article  on  the  city  of  Birming- 
ham, Alabama ;  three  good  stories  by 
Chauncey  Hickox,  Mrs.  McOrland  and 
Alfred  Watson ;  the  usual  critical  and 
sarcastic  Literary  Chats  and  Light 
Moods  by  the  editor  A.  N.  De  Menil ; 
poems  of  unusual  merit  by  Benson 
M.  Lewis  and  others;  and  a  Home 
and  Society  department. 

The  Central  Journal  for  Library 
Work  for  August  contains  an  ex- 
haustive article  on  that  interesting 
chronicle  of  English  History  'The 
Philobiblon  of  Richard  de  Bury, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  Treasurer  and 
Chancellor  of    King    Edward   HL,' 


besides  other  articles  and  book  no- 
tices. 

Thb  October  issue  of  The  Chautau- 
quan  is  the  initial  number  of  Volume^ 
X.,  and  appears  in  a  new  form  and 
with  a  handsome  cover  of  new  design* 
The  discussion  of  important  publia 
questions  which  has  been  so  popu- 
lar a  feature  in  the  past,  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  current  volume.  The 
contribution  to  the  October  number 
is  by  Helen  Campbell  on  'Child  Labor 
and  Some  of  Its  Results.' 

The  September  Century  contains  a 
paper  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte  of  un- 
usual interest  and  importance,  being 
contemporary  accounts,  by  British 
officers,  of  the  ex-Emperor*s  exile  to- 
Elba ;  his  voyage  to  St.  Helena  and 
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life  on  that  island.  Not  the  least  val- 
uable part  of  this  record  consists  of  . 
the  conversations  here  preserved  with 
Napoleon  on  some  of  the  most  prom- 
inent passages  of  his  career.  Mr.. 
Paine,  whose  article  on  the  *  Pharaoh 
of  the  Bondage '  will  be  remembered, 
presents  an  illustrated  study  of  the 
identity  of  '  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exo- 
dus and'  his  Son  '—in  the  light  of 
their  monuments.  George  Eennan 
closes  his  account  of  'The  Kara  Polit- 
ical Prison,*  in  an  article  devoted  to 
the  tragic  history  of  the  institution. 
Another  illustrated  article  is  Emmet 
O'Brien's  account  of  'Telegraphy  in 
Battle'  during  the  civil  war. 

The  United  States  to-day  boasts 
artists  who  hold  their  own  with  the 
foreign  masters.  It  has  come  to  be 
generally  recognized  that  Ameri- 
can art  must  be  reckoned  with.  The 
display  of  the  representative  examples 
of  it  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  fully 
justifies,  therefore,  the  distinguished 
treatment  of  them  in  Harper's  Maga- 
zine  for  September.  Theodore  Child 
has  entitled  his  paper  'American  Art- 
ists at  the  Paris  Exhibition.'  It  really 
comprehends  the  whole  subject  of 
American  art  at  the  present  time. 
His  criticism  is  not  dogmatic,  but  the 
aitists  themselves  would  be  the  first 
to  call  it  authoritative ;  for  it  seeks  to 
understand  the  temperament  and  the 
point  of  view  of  each— ^to  evoke,  to 
discriminate^  to  appreciate,  to  sympa- 
thize. The  article  is  accompanied  by 
twenty  engravings  rendering  speci- 
men paintings  as  perfectly  as  possible 
in  black  and  white. 

!7%6  Writer  and  IJie  AutJior^  the  two 
helpful  magazines  for  literary  work- 
ers published  in  Boston  by  WiUiam 
H.  Hills,  are  meeting  with  deserved 
success.  Tf^e  Writer,  which  will  be 
gin  its  fourth  volume  in  January, 
has  long  been  regarded  as  an  almost 
indispensable  aid  by  those  who  write 


for  publication,  and  Hie  A  uUhor,  which 
will  close  its  first  volume  with  the 
December  number,  has  been  received 
with  equal  favor.  Each  number  of 
The  Writer  is  filled  with  valuable  ad- 
vice and  suggestions  regarding  liter- 
ary work,  contributetl  by  experienced 
writers,  and  everything  that  is  print- 
ed in  the  m€igazine  is  of  practical 
value  to  its  readers.  In  the  Septem- 
ber number  there  are  articles  entitled 
'Shorthand  in  Composition,' 'Home- 
Made  Book- Shelves,'  'Book-Review- 
ing,' '  The  Critic  Musical,'  'The  Critic 
of  the  Drama,'  'Newspaper  Makers 
and  Newspaper  Grumblers,'  '  Letter- 
Writing  to  Cultivate  Style,'  etc.,  and 
three  pages  of  *  Helpful  Hints  and 
Suggestions '  and  answers  to  Queries' 
about  literary  topics,  that  alone  are 
worth  the  price  of  the  magazine. 

Mb.  Frank  R  Stockton  has  writ- 
ten a  new  cmd  characteristic  *  story 
called  'The  Merry  Chanter.'  It  will 
b^^  in  the  November  Century  and 
run  through  foiu:  numbers.  Mr.  Dana 
Gibson  will  illustrate  it 

27i€  North  American  Hevieio  for  Oc- 
tober contains  two  important  articles 
on  industrial  subjects,  two  on  matters 
connected  with  national  politics, 
three  on  military  topics,  and  one  on 
a  pressing  religious  question.  Be- 
sides these,  there  is  a  striking  sympo- 
sium on  defects  in  medical  education 
in  this  country.  Henry  George  em- 
phasizes '  The  Warning  of  the  Eng- 
lish Strike^;,'  and  suggests  the  single 
tax  as  the  only  remedy  for  labor 
troubles.  Mr.  George  justifies  a  strike 
only  as  a  means  to  an  end.  In  'The 
Tyranny  of  Labor  Organizations' 
Austin  Corbin  deals  with  the  subject 
from  the  employer's  point  of  view 
and  pleads  for  entire  freinlom  pn  the 
part  of  both  employer  and  employee. 
The  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  M.  C,  of 
Maine,  discusses  the  question  of 
'Obstruction  in  the  National  House/ 
and  insists  on  the  adoption  by  Con- 
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^es8  of  rules  which  will  facilitate  the 
transaction  of  business.  Ex-Post- 
master-Qeneral  Don  M.  Dickinson 
writes  of  needed  reforms  in  the  pos- 
tal service,  under  the  heading '  Pro- 
gress and  the  Post.'  Dion  Boucicault 
takes  up  a  topic  on  which  he  is  well 
qualified  to  speak,  'Theatres,  Halls  €uid 
Audiences.'  Lord  Wolseley  continues 
his  papers  on  the  Civil  War.  Jeffer- 
son Davis  makes  a  vigorous  reply  to 
the  strictures  made  upon  him  by  the 
British  Adjutant-QeneraJ  in  the  first 
article  of  his  series.  An  entertaining 
contribution  on  'Ericsson  and  his 
^'Monitor" '  is  furnished  by  Professor 


Charles  W.  MacCord,  of  the  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,  who  was 
formerly  chief  draughtsman  for  Cap- 
tain Ericsson.  The  contributors  to 
the  symposium,  'The  Open  Door  of 
Quackery,'  are  Dr.  William  Q.  Eggle- 
son,  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  of 
New  York,  and  Dr.  R  Ogden  Dore- 
mus,  of  New  York.  Among  the  par 
pers  in  the  department  of  Notes  and 
Comments  will  be  found  one  on 
'  Europe  in  Persian  Eyes,'  by  the  Hon. 
S.  Q.  W.  Benjamin,  formerly  United 
States  Minister  to  Persia,  and  one  on 
'  Naval  Education  in  the  Future,'  by 
Lieut.  G.  L.  Carden. 


:o:- 


AMERICAN  NOTES. 


The  new  novel  which  Mr.  Rae,  au- 
thor of  that  clever  book  '  Miss  Bay le's 
Bomance,'  is  about  to  publish  is  en- 
titled'May  grove:  A  Family  History.' 
It  is  full  of  queer  people. 

What  promises  to  be  an  exceeding- 
ly interesting  series  of  articles  will 
a.ppear  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of 
ITie  Cmtury.  They  will  deal  with  the 
men  and  women  and  the  history  of 
the  French  salons  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  they 
will  be  accompanied  by  portraits. 

A  COLLECTION  of  poetical  quotations 
on  the  subject  of  music  is  announced 
by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  It  will  bear 
the  title  of  'Musical  Moments.' 

A  TRANSLATION  into  English  of  the 
late  Crown  -  Prince  Rudolf's  book, 
^ Notes  on  Sport  and  Ornithology'  is 
nearly  ready  for  publication. 

A  NOVEL  by  Miss  Mary  Agnes 
Tincker,  author  of  *8ignor  Monaldini's 
Niece,'  .)yill  be  published  shortly  by 
Houghton,  Mi£9in  &  Co.  It  is  enti- 
tled 'Two  Coronets,'  and  deals  with 
scenes  and  characters  in  Italy  and 
New  England. 


*  The  Constitutional  History  of  the 
United  States  as  Seen  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  American  Law'  is  a  book 
now  on  the  press  of  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  It  is  a  collection  of  papers  by 
various  well  known  lawyers. 

Miss  Tonga's  new  historicctl  novel 
is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  It  is 
to  be  called  'The  Cunning  Woman's 
Grandson ;  A  Tale  of  Cheddar  a  Hun- 
dred Years  Ago.' 

Another  series  of  illustrated  edi- 
tions of  old  songs  has  been  under- 
taken by  White  &  Allen.  This  will 
include  'The  Bells  of  Shandon,'  'Old 
Uncle  Ned,'  '  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scot- 
land/ and  'Sally  in  Our  Alley.' 

TTie  Saturday  Review  regards  Dr. 
Emerson's  book  on  his  father,  '  Em- 
erson in  Concord,'  as  discreet  notwith- 
standing its  intimate  character.  Be- 
ferring  to  the  fact  that  Emerson  was 
soon  after  his  marriage  elected  hog- 
reeve  of  the  town,  the  Review  says 
that  "if  Montaigne  had  been  hog- 
reeve  instead  of  Emerson,  we  should 
have  known  half  the  pigs  in  Concord 
by  sight. 
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Onlj  200  copies  are  to  be  printed  of 
the  large  paper  edition  of  the  volume 
edited  by  Alexander  Ireland  iinder 
the  title  of  '  William  Hazlitt,  Essayist 
and  Critic/  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  of  these  have  already  been  sub- 
scribed for  in  England,  and  the  re> 
mainder  are  intended  for  this  country. 
F.  Wame  &  Co.  are  the  publishers. 

*Mbtzbrott  —  Shoemaker'  is  the 
title  of  a  new  novel  announced  by 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  It  is  a  labor 
story. 

The  publishers  of  St.  •  Nicholas  an- 
nounce that  that  popular  chil- 
dren's magazine  is  to  be  enlarged 
beginning  with  the  new  volume, 
which  opens  with  November,  1889, 
and  that  a  new  and  clearer  type  will 
be  adopted.  Four  important  serial 
stories  by  four  well  known  American 
authors  will  be  given  during  the  com- 
ing year. 

The  second  of  Oliver  Optic's  stories 
in  the  "  The  Blue  and  the  Gray  "  Ser- 
ies will  soon  be  issued  by  Lee   & 
Shepard,  Boston,  his  publishers,  under 
the    suggestive    title    'Within    the 
Enemy's  Lines,'  and  is  uniform  with 
'Taken  by  the  Enemy.'    The  fame  of 
Oliver  Optic  as  the  "  champion  story- 
teller" for  young  people,  is  enhanced 
by  his  latest  production,  as  the  topic 
gives  him  the  finest  of  opportunities 
to   indulge    in   thrilling   narratives, 
while  at  the  same  time  keeping  true 
to  historical  accuracy.  Like  its  prede- 
cessors, of  course,  its  scenes  are  con- 
nected with  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
and  the  author  states  frankly  that  he 
*' believes  that  all  his   events  were 
possible,  and  that  every  one  of  them 
had  its  parallel  in  the  actual  occur- 
ences of  the  historical  period  of  which 
he  writes."    The  books  of  this  series 
have  never  been  surpassed  in  brillian- 
cy and  interesting  story  by  an  jr  of 
this  distinguished  author's  previous 
volumes. 


Harper  &  Bros,  have  just  ready 
'A  History  of  the  Kansas  Crusade: 
its  friends  and  its  foes,'  by  Eli  Thay- 
er, who  planned  and  organized  the 
movement  by  which  Kansas  was 
made  a  free  State,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Edward  Everett  Ebi^e,  a  fel- 
low-worker with  Mr.  Thayer  in  the 
emigration  cause;  'Man  and  His 
Maladies/  a  popular  handbook  of 
physiology  and  domestic  medicine, 
by  A.  E.  Bridger ;  and  No.  6  of  the 
'Franklin  Square  Song  Collections,' 
edited  by  J.  P.  McCaskey.  In  fiction 
they  have  ready  Walter  Besant's 
*  Children  of  Qibeon,'  a  story  of  the 
London  Working  girl,  and  a  cheap 
edition  of  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston's 
Qeorgia  story  entitled  'Ogeechee 
Cross-Firings  ;'.and  for  children  *  Cap- 
tain Polly,'  by  Sophie  Swett,  cmd 
'Princess  Liliwinkins,  and  Other 
Stories,'  by  Henrietta  Christian 
Wright,'  both  illustrated  by  Rosina 
Emmet  Sherwood,  the  only  woman 
who  received  a  medal  of  honor  in  the 
American  art  section  at  the  Paris 
Exposition. 

An  unpublished  article  by  Thacke- 
ray has  been  secured  by  Mrs.  Hodg- 
son Burnett  for  her  syndicate 
'Youth's  Department'  It  contains 
various  illustrations  by  his  whimsical 
pencil 

The  National  Magazine  is  the  name 
of  a  new  literary  venture  of  Chicago, 
which  l»gins  with  the  October  num- 
ber. It  is  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  new  ''National  University," 
which  opens  October  1st,  of  which  it 
is  the  organ.  The  first  number  wiU 
contain  articles  on  literary,  educa- 
tional and  scientific  subjects,  and  a 
prospectus  of  the  University,  which 
is  said  to  be  modelled  after  the  Lon- 
don University  and  has  extensive 
non-resident  courses,  teaching  many 
subjects  by  mail.  Published  at  182 
Clark  Street 
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*  The  Merrt  Canter  '  is  the  char- 
acteristic title  which  Mr.  Frank  R 
Stockton  has  selected  for  his  forth- 
coming Century  story.  This  title 
repeats  the  name  of  a  vessel  com- 
manded by  not  one,  but  four  Yankee 
captains,  and  carrying  on  a  cruise  its 
owners  a  young  married  couple. 

'  Memoibs  of  a  Millionaire  '  is  the 
somewhat  old-fashioned  title  of  a 
novel  by  Lucia  T.  Ames,  now  on  the 
press  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Mrs. 
Austin's  'Standish  of  Standish'  and 
Bret  Harte's  'Heritage  of  Dedlow 
Marsh'  are  also  on  the  list  of  this 
firm. 


Mr.  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  has  written 
for  the  "American  Statesmen  Series' 
a  biography  of  Benjamin  Franklir 
which  will  appear  immediately. 

Mrs.  Rorer,  whose  'Cook  Book 
achieved  such  wonderful  popularity 
has  prepared  another  volume  for  he' 
fellow  -  housewives,  entitled  *  Homr 
Candy  Making.'  It  has  just  been  is 
ued  in  attractive  form  by  Arnold  St 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Lowell's  '  Hawthorne '  is  again 
annoimced  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  as  being  in  preparation.  Mr.  John 
Biglow's  book  on  William  CuUen 
Bryant  is  in  press. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Q.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  fall  list  in- 
eludes  'A  Midsummer  Drive  through 
the  Pyrenees,'  by  Edwin  A  Dix ;  *The 
Land  of  the  Viking  and  the  Empire 
of  the  Tsar,'  by  E.  Frazer  Blackstock ; 
*In  the  Time  of  the  Cherry  Viewing: 
A  Tale  of  Life  in  Japan';  'Liberty 
and  a  Living ;  or.  Working  and  Play- 
ing on  the  Qreat  South  Bay,'  by  Philip 
Q.  Hubert,  Jr.;  a  selection  of  'The 
Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,'  edited  by 
Charles  I).  Yonge ;  and  the  f oUowing 
verse:  ' Epithalamium,'  by  Mary 
M.  Barnes;  'The  New  Pandora:  A 
Drama,'  by  Harriett  H.  Robinson; 
and  'Day  Lilies,  and  Other  Poems,' 
by  Jeanie  O.  Smith. 

The  seventh  of  the  series  of  "  Eng- 
lish Men  of  Action"  is  'Monk,'  by 
Julian  Corbett,'  author  of  '  The  Fall 
of  Asgard'  Other  volumes  are  in 
preparation. 

"Erik  Briqhtetes,"  the  hero  of 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  new  romance,  is 
an  Icelandic  chieftain  of  the  ancient 
days,  and  a  performer  of  many  glit- 
tering deeds.  The  author  went  to 
Iceland  last  year  to  study  local  color 
for  this  story. 


The  large  demand  for  the  cheap 
edition  ot  'Loma  Doone'  still  con- 
tinues, and  a  further  issue  is  in  the 
press.  The  second  of  this  cheap  series, 
Mr.  Hardy's  'Far  From  the  Madding 
Crowd,'  has  also  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess, and,  like  its  predecessor,  is  pass- 
ing into  a  second  edition. 

We  imderstand  that  Macmillaa 
&  Co.  will  commence  a  3s.  6d.  edition 
of  Mr  .Marion  Crawford's  popular  nov- 
els this  month.  They  also  annoimce 
an  edition  at  the  same  price  of  the 
works  of  Thomas  Hughes,  Q.C.,  author 
of '  Tom  Brown's  School-Days.' 

The  Earl  of  Lytton's  serial  novel, 
'  The  Ring  of  Amasis,'  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  forthcoming  volume  of 
I%e  English  lUuatrcUed  Magazine. 

A  POPULAR  edition  of  Luther's 
works  is  announced  in  Qermany.  The 
collection,  which  will  be  issued  in 
parts,  will  consist  of  four  series  and 
each  series  will  be  provided  with  a 
different  portrait  of  the  author.  A 
'Life  of  Luther'  will  accompany  the 
collection,  which  is  to  be  edited  by 
the  distinguished  theologians  Ewald, 
Kostlin,  Bade  and  Buchwald 
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We  have  received,  as  a  Separat-a1> 
druck  from  the  Jahrbuch  of  the  Ger- 
man Shakspere  Society  a  catalogue 
of  the  library  of  the  society  (Weimcur: 
Wagner),  compiled  by  the  librarian. 
Dr.  R  Kohler.  As  might  be  expected, 
it  does  not  contain  any  g^eat  rarities, 
such  as  the  folios  or  quartos,  but  it 
forms  a  good  practical  collection  of 
editions  and  criticism.  The  catalogue 
is  divided  into  five  sections :  (1)  edi- 
tions of  collected  and  single  works, 
including  many  facsimiles,  but  want- 
ing  the  great  Cambridge  edition  ;  (2) 
translations  and  acting  copies,  the 
German  translations  being,  of  course, 
very  numerous,  but  the  French  by 
Charles  Hugo  and  the  Portuguese  by 
the  King  of  Portugal  being  absent — a 
Danish  translation  of  '  Uamlet '  dates 
from  1777,  which  happens  to  be  also 
the  year  of  the  earliest  German  trans- 
lation of  that  play ;  (3)  Shaksperiana 
— ^the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
collection,  comprising  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  New  Shakspere  Society, 
but  not  of  its  forerunner ;  (4)  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  drama,  with  spec- 
ial reference  to  the  predecessors  and 
contemporaries  of  Shakspere;  (5) 
dictionaries — both  these  last  sections 
are  weak. 

Mr.  Douglas  B.  W.  Sladek,  who 
has  recently  been  on  a  visit  to  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  has  collected  materials  for  a 
companion  volume  to  his  'Australian 
Poets.'  It  will  be  entitled  *  Younger 
American  Poets,'  and  will  include  se- 
lections from  the  works  of  W.  D. 
Howells,  Joaquin  Miller,  Paul  Heyse, 
Sidney  Lanier,  Helen  Hunt,  &c.,  as 
well  as  examples  of  Canadian  poetry. 

William  Michael  Rossetti  has 
prepared  a  volume  of  'Notes'  on  his 
famous  brother's  work  under  the  title 
of  '  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  as  Design- 
er and  Writer.*  These  include  a  prose 
paraphrase  of  the  *  House  of  Life.' 


Thomas  Mitchelj^  an  Englishman 
who  has  spent  many  year  in  the  land 
of  the  Czar,  and  is  the  author  of  '  Mur- 
ray's Handbook  to  Russia,'  has  writ- 
ten a  book  named '  Russian  Pictures,' 
which  is  decribed  as  unusually  inter- 
esting. It  is  to  be  published  this 
season. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave  has  completed 
the  '  Treasury  of  English  Sacred  Lyr- 
ical Poetry,'  with  the  formation  of 
which  he  was  entrusted  by  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Clarendon  Press.  The 
selection  is  ranged  under  three  books : 
The  first  dating  from  about  1500  to 
1680  (but  mainly  finding  its  materials 
in  the  seventeenth  century);  the  sec- 
ond, from  1680  to  about  1820;  the 
last,  thence  to  our  own  time.  Short 
biographical  notices  of  the  writers 
(except  a  few,  such  as  Spenser,  Milton, 
Cowper,  or  those  still  Uving)  have 
been  added,  with  explanatory  and 
glossarial  notes. 

Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  will 
shortly  publish  Mr.  J.  Churton  Collin's 
'Monogfraph  on  Dean  Swift.' 

The  success  of  the  cheap  edition  of 
the  more  popular  of  Charles  King- 
sley's  books  has  been  so  great  that 
Messrs.  Macmillan  propose  to  add 
several  more  volumes.  They  have 
lately  published  'Prose  Idylls,*  which 
makes  the  twelfth  and  last  vol- 
ume of  the  series  as  originally  pro- 
jected But  they  have  now  arranged 
for  six  more  voliunes,  to  appear 
monthly,  which  will  contain  *The 
Roman  and  the  Teuton,'  and  the  sev- 
eral collections  of  essays  and  lectures 
historical,  scientific,  and  literary.  We 
venture  to  hope  that  they  will  be  en- 
couraged to  add  '  Qlaucus ;'  or.  Won- 
ders of  the  Sea-Shore,  if  not  also  'The 
Hermits.'  There  would  then  remain 
some  half  dozen  or  more  volumes  of 
sermons,  which  (with  selections,  &c.) 
make  up  the  twenty-eight  voliunes 
of  the  collected  edition  of  Kingsley's 
Works. 
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Messrs.  Swan  Sonnbnschein  &  Ca 
will  shortly  publish  under  the  title  of 
'  Religion :  a  Dialogue,  and  Other  Es- 
says,' a  selection  from  Schopenhauer's 
'Fkrerga  und  Paralipomena,'  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  T.  B.  Saunders. 

A  VOLUME  of  *  Original  Fairy  Tales,' 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  will  be  publish- 
ed this  month  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Arrpw- 
smith,  of  Bristol. 

Edward  Wakefield,  a  nephew  of 
Gibbon  Wakefield  author  of 'The  Art 
of  Colonization,'  and  a  man  who  has 
held  many  high  official  positions  in 
the  New  Zealand  Government — ^now 
being  one  of  the  Commissioners  for 
that  region  at  the  Paris  Exposition — 
has  written  what  is  said  to  be  an  ex- 


haustive and  valuable  book  on  '  New 
Zealand  After  Fifty  Years.'  It  is  on 
the  press  of  Cassell  &  Co. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Messrs. 
Macmillan  intend  to  follow  up  their 
cheap  series  of  Charles  Kingsley's 
popular  works  with  a  similar  edition 
of  the  works  of  Tom  Hughes.  *  Tom 
Brown's  School- Days'  will  be  publish- 
ed this  month ;  *  Tom  Brown  at  Ox- 
ford' (which  has  stood  the  wear  of 
time  less  well)  in  the  following  month; 
and  *The  Scouring  of  the  White 
Horse,'  with  'The  Ashen  Fagot'  in 
the  same  volume,  later  on.  All  will 
have  the  original  illustrations  by 
Richard  Doyle,  A  Hughes,  and  S.  P. 
Haa 
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It  is  reported  that  Mr.  BuUen  has 
decided  to  retire  from  the '  Keepership 
of  Printed  Books'  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Mr.  Quaritch  is  an  astute  man  of 
business,  and  understands  well  how 
to  find  markets  in  untrodden  fields. 
His  enterprise  extends  to  both  hemi- 
spheres, and  far  beyond  the  beaten 
track  frequented  by  his  less  sagacious 
contemporaries.  In  illustration  of 
this  we  observe  in  a  Buenos  Ay  res 
newspaper  of  recent  date  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  forthcoming  sale  of 
valuable  books  consigned  to  that  dis- 
tant part  of  South  America  by  Mr. 
Quaritch.  Book-hunters  in  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  may  well  be  great- 
ful  to  Mr.  Quaritch  for  his  wide-reach- 
ing energy. 

M.  M.  Ballou,  who  has  published 
several  well  known  books  of  travel, 
will  soon  bring  out  a  book  describing 
his  recent  observations  in  Alaska. 

In  London  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  an 
auction  sale,  a  copy  of  Thackeray's 
'Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon'  and 


'The  Chronicle  of  the  Drum'  (1841) 
brought  $150,  the  first  edition  of  '  Oli- 
ver Twist '  $160,  the  first  series  of 
'The  [ngoldsby  Legends,'  original 
edition,  $52.60,  and  the  first  edition  of 
'David  Copperfield'  $45. 

Concerning  that  "illiterature  which 
rests  its  only  hope  of  popularity  on  its 
nastiness,"  W.  M.  Qattie  says  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review :  "  Against  this  evil 
criticism  is  powerless,  and  worse  than 
powerless ;  for  such  is  the  perversity 
of  mankind  that  an  exposure  of  the 
improprieties  of  a  book  of  this  type 
is  tolerably  certain  to  treble  its  cir- 
culation ;  and,  in  fact,  decrying  a 
novel  on  the  score  of  its  indecency  is 
a  favorite  form  of  advertisement" 
This  is  a  truism,  of  course,  yet  it 
seems  to  be  one  unknown  to  a  great 
many  reviewers.  Vigorous  denim- 
ciation  of  the  ephemeral  "nasty 
novel"  no  doubt  relieves  the  out- 
raged intellect  of  a  man  of  taste ;  but 
it  sends  a  hundred  or  more  idiots  to 
th^  booksellers.  A  masterly  "  letting 
alone"  is  the  wisest  treatment  to  give 
to  the  current  bits  of  "illiterature." 
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A  MS.  report  of  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  by  Carlyle  in  1838  has  been 
unearthed  in  England  These  lectures 
have  never  been  printed  In  one  of 
them  he  said  of  Shakspere  that  he  ''is 
the  epitome  of  the  era  of  Elizabeth,  a 
man  in  whom  that  era  as  well  as 
other  eras  have  found  a  vein,  one 
who  g^ves  utterance  to  many  things 
silent  before  him,  and  worthy  to  be 
called  the  spokesman  of  our  nation. 
It  is  now  universally  admitted  that 
he  must  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
I)erson  that  has  been  produced  in  the 
literature  of  modem  Europe.  He 
was  one  the  great  souls  of  nature, 
like  a  Homer,  an  Aeschylus,  a  Dante 
— a  voice  pure,  the  inmost  heart  of 
nature.  He  speaks  the  dialect  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  words  much 
more  expressive  and  comprehensive 
than  any  used  before  him,  for  knowl- 
edge had  made  great  prog^ss  in  his 
time,  and  therefore  his  language  be- 
came more  complex  and  rich  in  sig- 
nificance." 

The  Chronicle  of  the  Graphic  Arts 
(Vienna)  No.  7,  contains  a  concise 
article  on  the  Graphic  Arts  in  the 
Paris  Salon,  and  a  biographical  sketch 
of  William  Sharp,  the  distinguished 
engraver,  which  gives  interesting  de- 
tails of  his  connection  with  Mesmer, 
Bwedenborg,  and  Richard  Brothers 
the  Prophet.  It  also  gives  an  excel- 
lent reproduction  of  Albert  Durer's 
etching  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul  with  the  Handkerchief  of  Saint 
Veronica. 

Mr.  James  Pilling  has  issued  his 
'Bibliography  of  the  Muskhogean 
Languages/  114  pp.  8vo.  It  contains 
621  titular  entries  of  which  467 
relate  to  printed  books  and  54  to 
manuscripts.  The  work  has  been 
performed  with  the  painstaking  ac- 
curacy which  has  characterized  Mr. 
Pilling's  previous  bibliographical  com- 
pilations. 


The  commission  formed  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  History  of  Madrid 
to  celebrate  the  fourth  centenary  of 
the  discovery  of  America~of  which 
the  Duke  of  Veragua,  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Christopher  Columbus,  is 
vice-president— has  decided  to  offer 
two  prizes  (of  $6,000  and  $3,000)  for  a 
literary  competition.  The  wprk, 
which  should  not  exceed  two  volumes 
of  500  pages  each,  may  be  written  in 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  English,  Ger- 
man, French,  or  Italian.  "  The  vast- 
ness  of  the  subject  necessitates  that 
the  paper  should  be  a  highly  finished 
work  of  art,  not  so  much  from  the  rich- 
ness of  diction,  but  rather  from  the 
general  arrangement  and  neatness  of 
style ;  for  its  nobility  and  beauty  should 
spring  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
phraseology,  and  from  a  just  appre- 
ciation and  careful  judgment" 

The  most  singular  material  for 
book-making  is  proposed  by  Prof. 
Castagnatta,  and  partially  carried  out 
by  Prof.  Burkham  of  Brunswick. 
His  idea  was  to  make  a  book  inde- 
structible by  printing  in  gold  or  silver 
letters  upon  thin  leaves  of  asbestos, 
the  binding  to  be  of  a  thicker  sheet 
of  asbestos.  Neither  time  or  fire  could 
have  any  effect  upon  a  volume  of 
this  kind,  and  it  might  well  merit  the 
title  of  "the  book  of  eternity." 

It  will  be  welcome  news  to  admir- 
ers of  Alexandre  Dumas  to  learn  that 
his  new  novel  may  be  expected  at 
Christmas. 

The  German  Booksellers'  Union, 
in  Leipzig,  has  decided  to  have  during 
the  winter  months  classes  for  the  in- 
struction of  booksellers'  assistants  in 
addition  to  those  already  held  for 
apprentices.  The  instruction  will  in- 
clude the  English  and  French  lan- 
guages, the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
book  trade,  and  book-keeping  by 
double  entry. 
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In  spite  of  the  absorbing  question 
of  the  strikes,  I%€  PdU  Mall  GazeUe 
has  found  space  for  a  discussion  as  to 
the  smallest  book  in  the  world.  The 
best  claim  seems  to  be  made  out  for 
s.  book  containing  poems  by  Mrs.  He- 
mans,  Byron  and  Schiller,  with  an  en- 
graved portrait  of  each  of  them,  and 
measuring  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  height  by  half  an  inch  in  width. 

The  new  Canadian  copyright  law 
provides  that  a  work  to  obtain  copy- 
right must  be  printed  and  published 
in  Canada  within  one  month  from  its 
first  appearance  elsewhere :  and  that 
such  works  must  be  registered  at  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  (why  there!) 
before  or  simultaneously  with  their 
first  publication  elsewhere.  Protec- 
tion is  granted  for  twenty-eight 
years. 

The  AUgemeine  Zeitung  tells  us  that 
the  British  Museum  has.  purchased, 
for  the  sum  of  $4,250  the  Book  of 
Prayers  ordered  by  the  late  King 
Louis  II.,  of  Bavaria,  from  the 
Munich  artist  Francis  Fleschuetz. 


A  PERFECT  copy  of 'Le  Pastissier 
Francois '  has  come  to  light  in  Holy- 
well Street  bound  up  with  a  worthless 
tract.  It  was  printed  at  Amsterdam 
in  1665  by  Louis  and  Daniel  Elzevir. 
A  copy  sold  for  $300  in  1883,  and  an- 
other was  purchased  for  no  less  than 
10,000  fr.,  at  a  Paris  sale  a  few  years 
since. 

The  London  BookseUer  is  referring 
to  the  United  States  exhibit  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  when  it  pays  its 
New  York  contemporary  this  deserv- 
ed compliment: — *For  bibliography 
and  general  helpfulness  to  booksellers 
and  librarians,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  H^  Publishers'  Weekly  Office 
claims  the  first  place.' 

A  NUMBER  of  gentlemen  connected 
in  various  ways  with  Harvard,  stim- 
ulated by  the  appearance  of  Prof. 
Fay's  'Concordance  of  the  Divina 
Commedia,'  have  undertaken  a  con- 
cordance of  the  *  Vita  Nuova'and  the 
'Canzoniera'  This  is  likely  to  be 
completed  within  a  year,  and  the 
Dante  Society  may  publish  it 


-:o: 


BOOK    AUCTIONS. 


MESSRa  SoTHEfiT  sold  the  Burton 
Nonstable  collection  of  manuscripts 
lately.  For  some  reason,  which  is 
difficult  to  discover,  the  collection  had 
acquired  celebrity,  and  consequently 
great  monetary  value  was  attached 
to  it.  Disappointment  was  generally 
felt  when  the  catalogue  was  issued  at 
the  uninteresting  nature  of  the  great- 
er part  of  the  collection,  and  the  total 
realized  by  the  sale  ($8,090)  shows  that 
there  were  but  few  really  valuable 
lots  in  it  These  sold  very  well,  and 
were  mostly  bought  by  amateurs. 
The  following  prices  are  some  of  the 
highest  reached :  Bevis  de  Hamtone 
le  Chivaler,  an  unpublished  old  French 
romance,  $125.  A  Bible  in  Latin,  on 
vellum,  of  the  twelfth  century,  illumi- 


nated in  the  Anglo-Norman  style,  but 
much  injured  through  damp,  $135.  A 
Collection  of  Manuscripts  relating  to 
Yorkshire,  from  1066  to  1760,  $1,075. 
A  volume  of  Latin  works,  translated 
into  English  by  Richard  Misyn,  Car- 
melite Prior  of  Lincoln  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, $450.  Romans  duConte  d' An  jou, 
in  old  French  and  illuminated,  $300. 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler's  State  Papers 
and  Documents,  4  vols.,  dating  from 
1559  to  1584,  $2,025.  Confession  of 
Faith  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  signed 
by  Charles  IL  on  his  coronation,  $675. 
The  same  auctioneers  also  sold  the 
Burton  Constable  library  of  printed 
books.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  higher  prices  realized:  Blome- 
field's  Norfolk,  5  vols.,  1739-75  (imper- 


October^ 


feet)  $170.  QrsBvii  et  Gronovii  The- 
saurus Antiquitatum,  70  vols.,  1694- 
1725,  $132.50.  Horse  B.  MarisB  V.  ad 
legitimu  Sarisburiensis,  1511,  $250. 
Missale  ad  Usum  Insignis  Ecclesise 
Sarisburiensis,  1655,  $93.75.  Prymer 
in  Englysshe  after  the  Use  of  Salis- 
bury, 1538,  $77.50.  Purchas  His  PU- 
grimes,  1625-26  (imperfect),  $190. 
Shakspere's  Works,  third  edition,  1633 
(imperfect),  $225.  Wilkins,  Concilia 
M.  Britanniae  et  Hibemise,  4  vols.,  1737, 
$120. 

THOMAS  birch's  SONS  ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
IIOC  HESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Oct  9  and  10.  A  Library  of  choice 
books.  Rare  Americana,  First  edition 
of  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Long- 
fellow, Dickens,  Thackeray,  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  other  Noted  Authors,  rare 
French  books,  Confederate  Publicat- 
ing  etc.,  being  a  Private  Publication. 
Catalogues  mailed  free  upon  appUca- 
tion. 


Ezekiel&Bernheim, 
AUCTIONEERS, 

—  For  the  Sale  of  — 

BOOKS 

Exclusively  on  C/OMmission. 
Salesrooms    No.    134    Main     Street^ 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Only  establishment  of  the  kind  In  the  West. 

Regular  Weekly  Auction  Sales  by  Catalogue. 

Libraries,  small  collections  and  conslgnments- 
from  dealers  intelligently  Catalogued. 

We  do  not  buy  or  sell  any  Books  on  our  own 
account,  and  have  no  interest  in  any  Bookstore. 

Parties  desiring  to  sell  Books  should  consult  us 
before  making  arrangements  elsewhere. 

N^'^e  have  a  large  established  trade  for  Fine  Art 
Works  and  Expensive  EHiblications. 

IJBBBAL  GASH  ABYAHCE8  HADE  OH  BECSIPr 
07  COHBIOHHXHTB. 
N.  B.  Parties  desiring  to  contribute  to  our  Fall 
and  Winter  Sales  will  please  make  entries  as 
early  as  possible. 

HfCatalogues  mailed  free  upon  application  to- 

EZEKEL  &  BEBNHEII  Auctioneers, 

No.  134  Main  Street,  Cinchinati,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


OH-A-IirjBS  F.  XjIBBIE  <So  OO., 

AUCTIONEERS, 

No>  13  Hayward  JPkice,  -  Boston,  Mans. 

Special  facilities  for  the  arrangement  and  sale  by  Auction  of  Books,  AutographSr 
Coins,  Engravings,  Furniture,  and  other  Personal  Property. 

ConHgnmerUs  and  correspondence  8oUcUed, 
GatalogVM  mailed  on  applieatioii;  and  pnzehasei  made  for  Ubrariaiii  and  bookbnyon  free  of  dharvo. 

fine  Hrt  anb  Xibrar^  property?.  Catalogue^  Hrranoeb, 

EXHIBITED  AND  SOLD.  LIBRARIES  A  SPECIALTY. 

THOMAS    DOAA/^LING, 

WASHINGTON,  I).  C. 

General   Auctioneer.  Sells  Everything. 

Legal  and  Govenunent  Sales  and  Sales  at  Private  Residences, 

Hotels  dbc.,  a  Speciality. 

Regular  Sales  of  lihtmiture.  Horses,  Carriages,  <te.,  every  Saturday. 

SAIiBSROOmS,    No.  UOO  and  U02  PENITA  Avenue,  Cor.  Uth  Street. 


M.   B.   Li^TilVtEIl,    -A^uctioneer. 
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ABOUT    40,000    VOLUMES    ALWAYS    ON    HAND. 

TOI33Sr    BieiTItTEXjIj,    TOISOnSTTO,    CD^ZLJ^JLlDJi^^ 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

Socond-Hand  and  Rare  Books.  Large  Stock  of  Americana,  Old  English 
Literature,  Out-ot-the-way  Books,  etc.,  on  sale.  Frequent  consignments 
from  our  London  establishment.    Catalogues  gratis  and  post  free. 

BOOKSELLERS^    CATALOGUES    WANTED. 
Your  address  inserted  at  T\oenty  Cents  per  line,  monthly. 

Please  deslirnate  tbe  klnrf  of  Cataioguee  or  Special  line  of  Books  interested  In,  with  your  name. 
Booksellers  and  Publishers  will  please  f^ve  this  department  careful  attention. 

Miss  Anna  L.  Ward,  Waterbury,  Conn.   Americana.  •Specialty:  British  America  and  New  England^ 
Stockton  Hough,  M.  O.,  TTniversity  Club,  Xew  York.         Medical  and  Bibliography. 
Cosmotwtlitiin,  Book  Co.,  16  Ru»h  Street,  Chicago,  III.       Curiosa,  Faoetie,  Bibliog'-aphy. 
CyniH  K.  Remington,  No.  U  East  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  T.    Miscellaneous,  and  of  Niagara  Falls. 
Will  H.  Lyons,  Newport,  Ky.  Specialty,  Cueps. 

Wm.  P.  Kf>nny,  A94>^  Hanover  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Miscellaneous. 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 

AU  CatcUnffua  received  wiU  he  entered  in  thU'liU  totth  addren  of  pm  iwuing  them.    For  anu 

additional  notiie  deeired  tO  eenU  per  Hne  wiU  be  eKaroed, 


Anderson,  John,  .Jr.,  New  York. 
Attwood  J.  S.  &  Co.,   Plymouth,  England. 

BMker.  T..  London,  England. 
Brill,  E.  J..  L^ide,  Gt'rmany. 
Bull  A  AuvRche,  London.  England. 
Bachanon.  J^  London,  England. 
BatHford,  B.  T.,  London,  England. 
Brown,  Thomas  &  Co..  liondon,  England. 
Bumpus,  E.,  l/ondon,  England 
Brown,  W.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Blarkledge.  William,  London  England. 
Belln,  Th..  Pari^  France. 
Barton.  Joim,  London,  England. 
Bmckhans,  F.  A.,  Leipsic,  Germany. 

Collins,  W.  P..  London,  England. 
Clay,  W.  F.,  Edinburgh^  Scotland. 
Clegg,  jHniMH,  Rochdale,  England. 
Cronse,  F.  M.,  Indianopolis,  Ind. 

Davie,  W.  O.  A  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Downing,  W.,  Btrniinghsm,  England. 
Dnlan,  &  Co.,  Ijondon,  England. 
Dickinson,  R.,  London.  England. 
1)elam«|ne,  H#«nrl,  Paris  France. 
Douglas  &  Foulis  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Edwardw.  J.  W.  P.,  Chester,  England. 
EllisAEvHv.  liOndon,  England. 
Elison,  Flersheim  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Fawn  A  Son,  Bri'ttol,  England. 
Fontaine.  A..  P«ris  France. 
Fowler,  E.  S..  Bournnmouth,  England. 
Foulard,  A.,  Paris,  France, 

Gray,  Henry,  l/ondon,  England. 
Gagnon.  P.,    Qu(*bpc,  Canadn. 
0«H>rg*»*s,  W.  Jsons.  Bristol,  England. 
Grant,  John.  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Gilhofer  A  R mschhnrgh,  VIenns,  Austria. 
Gill^ert,  H.  M.,  Southampton,  England. 
Harper,  Francin  P.,  V«w  York. 
Higginiiotham.  G..  Hammersmith,  England. 
Hoepli,  Ulrico,  Milan.  Italy. 
Herbpri;  C,  I/ondon,  England. 
Hsrtlpv,  ^alah,  H.,  London,  England. 
HowpM.  E.,  Liverpool.  Eneland. 
Hutt.,  Wi'lism.  l/ondon,  England. 
HsrvMv,  Francis,  London,  England. 
Harding,  G*»orge,  l<ondon.  England. 
Highsm,  Charle«,  London,  England. 
Hithchman,  J.,  Birmingham,  England. 


Iredale,  A.,  Torquay,  England. 

Jarrold  A  Sons,  London,  England. 
Jarvis,  J.  W.  A  Son,  London,  England. 
Jefferies,  Chan.,  S.,  Bristol,  England. 
Johnston,  George  P.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

King,  Chas.,  Torquay,  England. 
Kinsman,  John,  Plymouth,  England. 

Lowe,  C,  Birmingham,  England. 

Maggs,  U.,  London,  England. 

Mathlas  A  Co.,  Paris,  France. 

Morgand,  Damsscene,  Paris,  France. 

McDonough,  Joseph,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Millard's,  Mi»s,  Teddington,  Middlesex,  England. 

Milne,  A.  &  R,  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

Miles.  J.,  Leeds,  England. 

Mudie  A  Co.,  London,  England. 

Mathews,  Elk  In,  London,  England. 

Meeham,  B.  <&  J.  F.,  Bath,  England. 

May,  B.,  London,  England. 

Maisonneure,  Psris.  France. 

Ma^son,  G.  Paris,  France. 

Murray,  F.,  Derby,  England. 

Nield,  Ashton,  Bristol,  England. 

Parsons,  Edwin,  London,  England. 
Pearson  A  Co.,  London,  England. 
Palmer,  Clement  Sadler,  London,  England. 
Pickering  &Chatto,  London,  England. 
Potter,  W.,  Liverpool,  England. 
Pickering,  G.  A  F.,  Bath,  England. 

Reader,  A.,  London,  England. 
Kobson  A  Kersiake,  London,    England. 
Roche,  James,  London,  England. 

Spencer,  W.  T.,  I^ndon,  England. 
Sofheran  A  Co.,  Munchp^ter,  England. 
Stibbs,  E.  W.,  liOndon,  England. 
Stevens.  H^-nry  A  Son.  London.  England. 
Smith,  W.  H.  &  Son,  London,  England. 
Sslkeld,  J.,  London,  England. 
Selwyn,  H.,  London,  England. 
S  argardt.  J.  A.,  Berlin. 

Toovey,  J.,  London,  England. 
Thomson  Bros.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Teal,  J..  Halifax.  Englsnd. 
Thorp,  Tho«.,  Reading,  England. 

Wilson,  J.,  London,  England. 
Welter,  H.,  Paris,  France. 

Young,  Henry.  A  Sons,  Liverpool,  England. 
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Prom  the 
OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  MAILS,    Post  Offtoe  Department,  Washington.  D,  C. 

TRANS-ATLANTIC    MAILS. 


CiiOsiNO  QW  THx  Mails  or  Buropuar  Stvambbs 
From    NBW  YORK. 

DXSTXVATZOV.    OI/MZNO. 


OOTOB 


(Steamers  depart  about  8  hours  later.) 
Front    NB\¥    YORK. 
STBAJon.    DSSTZNATIOH.  OZiOflayO. 


T^e.    1  Alaska Quennstown.  S.90A.  M.       8«C 

Wed*  2  CiTT  or  Paris Queenstowa.  IJdO  a.  m.       

Lahn Bremen 7.80  a.m. 

WssTaRNiiAND.... Antwerp 7.^i  A.  M. 


Tlill* 


Sat. 


8  Columbia Hambunr 9.^a.  m. 

Ambtkrdam Amsterdam..    0.80  A.  m. 

6  NOROB Cbrinlanla...  10.00  a.  M. 

.    La  Brbtaonb. . . . Havre. 10.00  a.  m. 

Ethiopia Olasjrow 10.30  a.  m. 

Blbb Bremen lO.aO  a.  w. 

Sbrvia QueenstowQ.  10.30  a.  m. 


9  Oallia Queenstown.    2S.00  a.  m. 

Allbr Bremen 8.00  a.  m. 


T^Q.IO  WiBLAND Hamburgr 4.00  a.m. 

Vbbndam Rotterdam ....  4.nu  a.  m. 

12  La  Champagnb... Havre 8.8U  a.  m. 

Thinovalla  Cbristianla ...  80)0  a.  m. 

Rhtkland Antwerp 4.00  a.  m. 

BTR0RCA Queenstown.  4.00  A.  M. 

Ancboria Olaf>irow 4.80  A.  M. 

Wbrra Bremen fi.OO  A.  M. 


Xue.  16  Aruboha Queenstown.  6.90  a.  M. 

BiDBR Bremen 7.80  a.  m. 


'Wed.Sl  Saalb Bremen 6.80  a  m. 

CiTT  or  N.York.  Queenstown.    S.80  a.  m. 


^Ilio.  17  P.   Caland Amsterdam..  9.80  a.  m. 

Augusta  ViCTO..Hamburir..-  8.80  a.m. 

Sat.    19  La  BouRGoaNB..Havre 9.00a.m. 

NOORDLAND Antwerp 9.80  a.  m. 

FURNBSSIA Glasgow 9.80  A.  M. 


19  AURAMIA Queenstown. 

Bms Bcmeen 


9.80  A.  M. 
9.80  A.  M. 


\ired.28  Germanic Queenstown.  11.80a.m. 

Travb Bremen 11.80  a.m. 


Tlin.  24  H  AMMONIA Hamburg.. ..    8.00  A.  M. 

ROTTBRDAM Rotterdam . .    2il0  A.  m. 


Sat. 


26  La  Oabcoonb Hayre —  2JI0  A.  M. 

Hbkt^ Cbristianla  . .  8.80  a.  m. 

Pbnnland Antwerp 8.00  a.  m. 

Umbria Queenstown.  8.00  a.  m. 

Dbvonia Glasirow 4.00  a.  m. 

Fulda Bremen 4.00  a.  m. 


'Wed.SO  CiTT  or  Paris. ..Queenstown.    6.00  a.  m. 
Lahn Bremen........    6.80  a.  m. 


Tlia.Sl  Bdam Amsterdam.. 

Columbia Hamburg 

From   BOSTO?!. 

Sat.      5  Cbpralobia Queenstown. 

12  SCYTBiA  ....~. Queenstown. 

19  Pa VONIA Queenstown. 

26  Samaria Queenstown. 

From  PHIIiADBLPHIA. 

Wed.  9  SwiTZBRLAND Antwerp 

80  Nbdbrland Antwerp 

From     BALTIlltORB. 

ITed.  2  Main Bremen 

9  Hbrmann Bremen 

16  DONAU Bremen 

28  Ambbica Bremen 

80  Wbsbr Bremen 


8.80  A.  M. 

S30  A.  M. 

880  a.m. 
8JKl  A.  M. 
8.80  A.  M. 
7.80  A.  M. 


10.00  A. 
10.06  a. 


Noon. 
Noon. 
Noon. 
Noon. 
Noon. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE. 

Persons  desiring  to  purobase  books  offered  in  tbls  list,  sbould  first  write  to  seller,  or  telerrapb  If 
important,  to  secure  tbem  If  not  already  sold,  tben  upon  a  favorable  answer  belnfr  received  tbe  money 
«an  be  lorwarded.       Advertising  in  this  department   Five  Cents  per  line,  exclusive  of  address. 


fi.  BOWEN,  80  Gbiswold  St.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Nonh  American  Sylva.  Michaux  and  Nuttail.  5 
vols.,  full  mor.,  gilt  Philadelphia,  1857.    $60.00 

A.  BROWN,  15  Bristo  Place,  Edinbuboh. 

BenjaiDin  Franklin.  First  Book  Printed  by. 
Psalms  and  Hymns.  By  I.  Watts.  12mo,  old 
cf.  Curious  M8S.  at  end.  B.  F.  and  H.  M., 
Philadelphia,  1720.  Offer. 

A.  F.  FAKNELL,  42  Court  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Harper's  Weekly,  vols.  1  to  25.  1S57  to  1880.  25 
vols.,  hf.  mor.  Splendid  condition.  A  specially 
fine  set.    Price  3125.00 

H.  K.  FOSTER,  21  Seventh  St.,  Pittsburo. 

Encyclopaedias  at  greatly  redu(«d  prices. 

Encyclopaedia  Britaunica  (ninth  ed.)  Scribner's 
edition  in  various  styles  of  bindings.  24  vol- 
umes, complete. 

Appleton's  New  American  Cyclopedia. 

All  in  good  condition.    Correspondence  invited. 


H.  P.  N.  GAMMEL,  Austin,  Texas. 

Memoirs  of  P.  P.  Bliss,  by  Wittle.  New.  Cost 
$2.50.  40  cents 

Rose  E.  Cleveland's  Book  on  George  Eliot's  Poet- 
ry and  Other  Studies.  New.  Cost  S2.50.  75  cents 

Bench  and  Bar  of  Texas,  by  Lynch.  New.  Cost 
810.00.  $1.25 

Gazetteer  of  Michigan,  by  Blois.    1838.  $1.00 

Above  books  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 

A.  M.  PALMER,  Box  111,  Newton,  Mass. 

Harper's  Magazine.    Any  number  ever  issued. 

Scribner's  Monthly.    

Atlantic       

Century  

St.  Nicholas  

dTiVices  as  to  8carcUy.  Send  list  of  numbers 
wanted,  for  figures. 

W.  T.  SPARHAWK,  West  Randolph,  Vt. 

Golden  Argosy,  vols.  1, 2,  14  nos. ;  vol.  8. 
Youth's  Companion,  vols.  57-61. 
For  books  or  money. 
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NEW,  CHOICE  ENGLISH  BOOKS. 

FOR    8ALB    AT 

«.  GREGORY'S    133  &  137  Westminster  Street,    PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Every  book  in  this  list  is  warranted  to  be  new  and  fresh  copies; 


1.  SACKvn.LK  (Thomas).  Works.  Edited  by  R. 
W.  SackviJle  West  Sm.  8vo,  cL,  ancut  (Pub. 
at  $1.00).  85  cents 

-a.  Remains  of  the  Earlj^  English  Poetry  of  Enar- 
land.  Collected  and  edited  by  W.  C.  Hazlett 
Curious  woodcutb.  4  vols.,  sm.  Svo,  cL,  uncut. 
(Pub.  at  98.00).  S4.00 

3.  Chapman's  Homer's  Illiad  and  Odyssey.  4 
vols.,  sm.  8vo,  cl.,  uncut.  (Pub.  at  $9.60).    S4.50 

4.  Waks  (C.  8.).  Serpent  Worship,  and  other 
Essa>s,  with  a  chapter  on  Totfmlsm.  8vo,  cl.. 
uncut.    (Pub.  at  $4.20).  $2.50 

&  Mabtininoo  (Countess  Evelyn).  Essays  in  the 
Study  of  Folk  Songs.    8vo,  d.,  uncut        $1.50 

^.  Mabston  (John).  Works,  reprinted  from  the 
Original  •Edition,  with  notes  by  <l.  ().  Hall  i  well. 
3  vols.,  sm.  8vo,  d.,  uncut    (Pub.  $6.00).    $3.10 

7.  Lttton  (Edward  Lord).  Speeches  and  Mem- 
oirs, by  his  son.    2  vols.,  large  8vo,  d.,  uncut 

$2.00 

5.  Keats  (John).  Works.  Including  his  Letters 
by  Fannie.  Edited  with  Notes  by  H.  B.  Fnrman. 
lUus.    4  vols.,  8vo,  cl.  gilt,  uncut  Pub.  $32.00). 

$15.00 

i^.  Hunter  (Joseph).  Illustrations  of  the  Life, 
Studies  and  writings  of  Shakspere,  supple- 
mental to  all  the  editions.  2  vols.,  large  8vo. 
cl.,  uncut  $4.00 

10.  UosACK  (John).  The  Rise  and  Growth  of  the 
Law  of  Nations,  from  the  Earlles  Times  to  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht    8vo,  cl.,  uncut.  $1.50 

IL  Hbarnb  (Thomas).  Remains;  being  Extracts 
from  his  Diaries.  Collected  by  Philip  Bliss.  3 
Vols.,  sm.  8vo,  cl.,  uncut    (Pub.  $6.00).      $2.40 

12.  Eastbbn  Persia.  Journeys  on  the  Persian 
Boundary  Commission,  1870-71-72,  with  Narra- 
tives by  St.  John  liovett  and  Evan  Smith,  and 
Illustrations  by  F.  J.  Gold^mid.  its  Zoology 
and  Geology  by  W.  T.  Blanford.  Numerous 
colored  plates  and  maps.  2  vols.,  8vo,  cl.,  gilt 
uncut,  (Pub.  at  $16.80).  $4.60 

13.  Edwabds  (M.  Milne).  Manual  of  Zoology. 
Translated  by  R.  Knox.  Edited  by  C.  C.  Blake. 
659  cuts.    Sm.  8vo,  cl.  $1.05 

14.  Coby's  Ancient  Fragments  of  the  Phoenician 
and  Carthageniau,  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  and 
other  authors.  Notes,  Ciitlcal  and  Bxplanstory, 
Ac,  by  £.  K.  Hodgett.    8vo,  cl.    (Pub.  at  $3.00). 

$1.40 

15.  Count  de  Grammout  Memoirs.  Containing 
the  Amorous  History  of  the  English  Court  unier 
the  Keign  of  Charles  II.,  by  Count  Anthony 
Hamilton.  The  translat  on  carefully  revlstnt  by 
the  original  edition  of  1713,  and  accompanied  by 
numerous  notes.  Illustrated  with  17  Htch:ngd 
and  34  portraits  of  Court  beauties  and  other 
personages.  Edited  by  Henry  Vizctelly.  2  vo  s., 
8VO,  large  paper,  stamped  el.,  gilt,  uncut.  $9.00 

16.  Spendthrifts'  and  other  social  Photographs. 
By  E.  C.  Grenvilie  Murray.  150  engravings. 
Post  8vo,  cl.    ( Pub  at  $2.00) .  75  cents 

17.  Crane  (Walter).  The  •First  of  May.'  A 
Fairy  Masque.  Illustrated  by  57  designs  printed 
by  the  photo-gravure  process  in  exact  facsimile 
of  the  original  drawings  by  Walter  Crane.  India 
proofs.  Imperial  folio,  incl.  portfolio.  (Pub. 
At  $35.00).  $9.50 


18.  Polychromatic  Decoration,  as  applied  to 
Buildings  In  the  Medieval  Style,  by  W.  and  G. 
Audsley.  36  folio  plates  In  colore  and  gold, 
with  descriptive  letter-press.  Demv  folio,  cl. 
extra,  top  edges  gilt    (Pub.  at  $15.0i)).       $4.50 

19.  Emigrant  Life  in  Kansas.  By  Perry  (;. 
Ebbutt  Demy  8vo,  extra  ci.,  gilt  top.  (Pnb. 
at  $4.50)  $1.50 

20.  Reminiscences  and  Opinions  of  Sir  Francis 
Hastings  Doyle,  1813  1885.  8vo,  cl.  (Pub.  at 
$6.40).  $2.50 

21.  Wbatall  (Sir  Nath.  Wm.).  The  Historical 
and  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Sir  Nsthaniel 
William  Wrayall.  1782 1784.  Witii  corrections 
and  additions  from  the  author's  own  MS.,  and 
Illustrative  notes  by  Mrs.  Piozzi  and  Dr.  Doran. 
To  which  are  added  Reminiscences  of  Royal 
and  Noble  Personages  durinic  the  last  and  pres- 
ent centuries,  from  the  author's  unpublished 
MS.  The  whole  annotated  and  edited  by  Henry 
B.  Wheatley,  F.S.  A.  5  vols..  8vo,  with  numerous 
finely  engraved  portraits.  (Pub.  $22.50).    $10.50 

22.  Richardson  (Samuel).  Works,  viz.,  Pamela, 
Clarissa  Harlowe,  Sir  Charles  Grandison.  With 

Prefatory  chapter  of  Biographical  Criticism  by 
leslie  Steph<*n.    Larire  paper  edition.   12  vols., 
cl.,  uncut    (Pub.  at  $42.00).  $21.50 

23.  English  (Caricature  and  Satire  on  Napoleon 
1.  By  John  Ashton,  with  120  illustrations  from 
the  originals.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.,  extra.  (Pub. 
at  $9.00).  $4.50 

24.  The  Real  Lord  Byron.  New  Views  of  the 
Poet's  Life.  By  John  Oordy  Jeaffreson.  2  vols., 
8vo,  cl.  (Pub.  at  $12.00).  $4.50 

25.  The  Real  Shelley.  New  Views  of  the  Poet's 
Life.  By  John  Cordy  Jeaffreson.  2  vols..  8vo, 
cl.  (Pub.  at  $12.00).  $4.50 

26.  The  Mooncx)nsidered  asa  Plan(Bt,a  World,  and 
a  Satellite.  By  J  as.  Nassuyth  and  Jamas  Car- 
penter, with  26  Woodbury-type  plates,  and 
woodcuts.  Square,  8vo,  cl,  extra.  (Pub.  at 
$7.50).  $4.50 

27.  Pen  and  Pencil  In  Asia  Minor,  or  Notes  from 
the  Ijevant  By  W.  Cochran,  Illustrated  with 
89  engravings  made  chieflv  from  water  r^olor 
sketches  by  the  author.    8vo,  cl.  (Puo.  $o.75). 

$3.25 

28.  Vebdl  An  Anecdote  History  of  his  life  and 
works.  By  Arthur  Pon^in,  with  portrait  and 
facsimile.  Trauislated  from  the  French  by  J.  E. 
Matthew,    l^^mo.  cl.  (Pub.  at  $2.00).  $1.00 

29.  Sculpture  Renaissance  and  Modern,  by 
Leader  Scott,  with  chapters  on  Early  (Jiirlstlan 
Art,  Florentine  Ma<>ters  of  the  15tli  centuries. 
Sculptures  of  the  Renaissance,  «fcc.  &c.,  illus- 
trated.   12mo, cl.    (Pub.  $2.00.)  90 cents 

30.  Old  Spanish  Romances.  Of>mprising  Asmo- 
deus,  by  La  Sage,  1  vol ;  The  B  <chelor  of  Sala- 
manca, by  Le  Sage,  1  vol;  Don  (Quixote,  t)y  Cre- 
vantes,  4  vols;  Gil  Bias,  by  Le  Sage,  3  vols: 
LaMavllio  de  Tonnes,  by  Mendozd,  2  vols;  and 
Vanillo  Gonzales,  by  Le  Sage.  Eich  volume 
iUust.iated  with  etchmgs  by  R.  de  Los  Rios.  In 
all  12  vols,  crown  8vo,  vellum  oindlng.  (Pub.  at 
($!«.00).  $22.50 

31.  Wild  Flowers  of  Switzerland,  or  a  year 
amongst  the  Flowers  of  the  Alps.  With  numer- 
ous full- page  illustrations  In  color,  and  outline 
sketches  for  coloring.  Folio,  cl.,  gilt  edges. 
(Pub.  at$15.00).  $8.60 
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Books  adoortiami  that  you  will  sell, 
Address  the  adoertlser  stating  the  edition,  condition,  price  and  postage, 

SuAseribers  three  Unss  and  address  ivUhoiU  charge,  addUionaZ^  Sots,  Mk 


AMERICAN  MAGAZINE  EXCUANQE,  P.  O. 
Box  258,   SCHOHABIE,   N.    Y. 

Early  and  late  numbers  of  Jlarper^s,  C«*ntury,  St 
Nicholas,  North  American  R*$view,  etc 

BOOKMART  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Pittsburg. 
Poems,  by  William  Winter.    Boston,  1855. 

HERBERT  BO  WEN,  80  Griswold  St., 

Dbtboit,  Mich. 

Laws  of  Michij^an.    1806,  1816,  18:30,  1821-8. 
Books  printed  in  Michigan  before  1880. 

W.  BRADSH  AW,  526  W.  45th  St.,  New  Tobk. 

Taylor's  Movement  Care,    lilus. 
Dr.  Wayland's  Elements  of  Moral  Science. 
Wilson's  History  of  tlie  United  States,    lllus. 
Bell  on  Diarrhoea,  etc    Interleaved  with  blank 

paper. 
Kleine     Medicinlsch     Schriften,     von    Samael 

Hahnemann. 
Tome  IX.  of  Voltaire's  Correspondence. 
De  la  Nature  Humaine,  Dalifus. 
Buckley's  Geometry. 
Wilton^s  Scenes  in  a  Soldier's  Life.    Montreal, 

1848. 
Voltaire's  Pocket  Theology. 
Jay's  Review  of  the  Mexican  War. 

D.  J.  C,  Care  op  Bookmabt,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
De  Tocquevllie's  Democracy  in  America. 

WILLIAM  J.  CAMPBELL,  740  Sansom  St., 

Philadelphia  Pa. 

Beaumont's  Physiology  of  Digestion. 
Bowslcx  on  Natural  Cause  of  Death. 

L.  J.  COOPER,  CoR.  44th  &  North  Sts., 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Encyclopsedia.    New  or  second-hand.    Must  be 
cheap.    State  condition  and  price. 

COSMOPOLITAN  BOOK  CO.,  16  Rush  St., 
Chicago,  III. 

Franco- Prussian  War-— cheap. 
Also  Curiosit'ites  Faceetie  Curiosa. 
Mysticism— Phallic  Worship. 
Theosophy— Bibliography. 

EZEEIEL  &  BERNHEIM,  184  Main  St., 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Auction— anytiiing  on  the  subjf^ct. 
Auction  Sale  Illustrations.    Old  and  new  prints 
or  engravings. 

H.  K.  FOSTER,  501  1»enn  Building, 
Pittsburi*.  Pa. 

Audubon'sQuadrupedsof  North  America.    State 
condition  and  price. 


GOLDTHWAITE,  P.  O.  Box  1239,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Canina— Atlas,  for,  L'Architettura  Antica  De- 
sert eta  e  Dlmostrata  coi  Monument!,  etc. 
Roma,  1843. 

CHARLES  flIGHMAN,  27a  Farringdon  St.,. 
E.  C,  London,  England. 

American  National  Preacher.    Vols.  18,  14,  17,. 

18,  22  to  31. 
Duplicates  of  vols.  26,  29  and  30. 

W.  H.  KINGSBURY,  New  Haven,  Conn, 

Tales  of  the  Wilderness. 

Life  of  Megmer. 

Arundel  Motto.  . 

Fiji,  by  Williams. 

Somoa,  by  Turner. 

Ancient  Marriage,  by  MoClellen. 

W.  P.  KENNY,  394K  Hanover  St., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Orbis  Miraculum;  or,  the  Temple  of  Solomon* 
By  Samuel  Lee.    London,  M.D.CLIX. 

L.  A.  LEE,  Brunswick,  Maine. 
Periodicals  and  books  on  the  Microscope. 

A.  L.  LUYSTER,  98  Nassau  St.,  New  york. 

Racinet's  Polychomatic  Ornament 
Afkdubon's  Ornithological  Biog.    Vol.  4. 
New  York  Minor.    Vol.  8. 

F.  E.  MARSHALL,  P.  O.  Box  DM, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vanity  Fair  (magazine).  New  York.  Any  Nos. 
Vanity  Fair.    Vols.  1  and  7,  cloth. 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  udd  orlerlnal  parts. 

F.  C.  M.,  Care  of  Bookmart,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Early  numbers  of  Scribner's  Century,  Harper's 

and  Forej^t  and  Stream. 
American  Angler.    Any  vols,  or  numbers. 
Turf,  Field,  Farm,  and  Sporting  Periodicals:  and 

books  on  same  subjects. 

RICHARD  O'FLYNN,  Worcester,  BfASS. 

Irving   Offerings.     1851. 
Genettlogy  of  the  Warren  Family. 

N.  C.  PRICKLTT,  Ravbnswood,  W.  Va. 

Virginia  and  West  Virginia  Law  (text)  Books 
and  Reports. 

J.  FRANCIS  RUGGLES,  Bronsen,  Mich. 

Ignoramus,  by  RuKgle. 

Dubois  Graphical  Statics.    1st  or  2d  ed. 

Green's  F.  T.  Magazine,  Jan.,  Feb.,  Apr.,  May,  '88. 
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THE  W.  F.  ADAMS  CO.,  Spmnopikld,  Mass. 

WorkH  on  Gymnastics,  CalLsthenics,  Health,  An- 
thropometry, <&c 

Addresses  Second-hand  Booksellers  (regiirdless 
size  of  stock). 

C.  L.  TRAVER,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Bvron's  Works.    Vol.  15.    MuiTay  ed.,  cloth. 
Motley's  Netherlands.    Vol.  8,  black  cl-  th. 
Winfleld's  Land  titles  in  Uud:ion  Co.,  N.  J. 

MISS  ANNA  L.  WARD,  Watkrbury,  Conn. 

Books  and  Pamphlets  relating  to  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador. 


JOHN  WATSON,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Emerald.    Published  in  New  York  in  1868-9. 
The  whole  or  any  part,  bound  or  unbound. 


M0RM0NI8M.  Wanted  Book?,  Pamohletn.  News- 
papers and  CuitlnTs,  relating-  to  the  Mormons 
(Latter-Day  Salnrs)  for  which  ffood  prices  will  be 
paid. 

A  apscinX  Hit  of  wants  9enl  on  application. 

B.  &  J.  B.  YOUNG  ft  CO., 

CooPKR  Uniov,  N«w  York 


RARE  AND   FINE   BOOKS. 

\A^m.  Sehalefield, 

2020  JASPER  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

September  List  now  ready,  will  be  forwarded  on 
appUcatiop.  Books  sent  on  approval.  Colleotors 
•can  have  their  wants  filed.    Lowest  quotations. 


THE 

BOOKMART  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Have  Pnbllslied  Sapplementa  contalulnn; 
Prices  to  tbe  rollowlns  valuable  Anetlon 
Saleai  principally  Americana  i 

Hoe,  Richard  M.,  New  Yobk,  N.  Y.  60  cents 
€i8T,  Louis  J.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Pabts  1, 
h^  3,  AND  4.  $2.25 

€abi.e,  U.  M.,    Hyde  Park,  Mass.    Parts  1 

AND  2.  S1.25 

€ooKB,  Joseph  J.,  Providence,  R.  I.    Parts 

1,  2,  AND  8.  32.00 

Pabnum,  Alex.,  Providence,  R.  I.  75  cents 
<iuiLo.  Hon.  C.  H.,  East  Somerville,  Mass. 

Parts  1  and  2.  31.50 

Hale,  Hon.  Chas.  and  Nathan,  Boston,  and 

Jayne,  J.  P.,  New  York.  60  centa 

James,  Col.  Edward  C,  Oodensburo,  N.  Y. 

50  cents 
Maurice,  Hon.  James,  Maspeth,  Lon«}  Is- 
land, N.  Y.  60  cents 
Murphy,  Henry  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  I'l.OO 
O'CoNoR,  Charlks,  New  York,  N.  Y.  60 cents 
Stevens,  Henry,  London,  Enq.  50  cents 
Hawkins,  Rush  C,  New  York,  N.  Y.  50  cents 
Du  Bois,  Henri  Pene.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

50  cents 
Beecheb,  Rev.   Henby  Ward,   Brooklyn, 

N.  \.  3L00 

Tbivulzio  Collection,   Milan,   Italy. 

Parts  1  and  2.  50  cents 

PooRE,  Major  Ben  Perlkv    Vewburyport, 

Conn.  75  cents 

Kennedy,  Robert  Lenox,  New  York. 

50  cents 

Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  and  iralled  flat  with 
«tjff  card-board  to  prevent  Injury  in  the  malls. 
Addrt^M 

BOOKMART  PUBLISHING  CO., 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


DUPRAT&CO., 

349  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK, 

IMPORTERS  OP  PINE  BOOKS. 

"Joianst"  and  "Connnet"  FnlillGatioiis. 

Rare  English  Books. 


THE  IDEAL  MAGAZINE  OP  AMERICA. 

Zbe  "Wo  "Wame  nDaoaalnc. 

A  iflonthly  for  all  Headers.    Firat  Number, 
October  1st.        One  Oollar  a  year. 

This  mavHzine  la  offered  to  the  world  on  Its  mer- 
its, and,  If  it  Is  not  better  and  brighter,  floeraud 
fresher,  more  sparkling,  more  inrerPstlDir,  more 
readable,  than  an.v  mairazine  now  published,  then 
li  has  no  rlKht  ro  live.  Tne  world  moves,  and  waata 
something  new,  somethlngr  fn»sh,  somethfnif  out  of 
the  old  rut.    Th  No  Name  Magaztne  will  supply  this 

Kvery  person  who  has  anything  to  say.  worth  the 
the  haying,  and  who  can  say  It  In  a  briaht,  clever. 
intc^ttinK  way,  will  be  welcome  to  contribute  to 
this  niagMzlne,  wheiher  Kuowo,  or  unknown,  for 
the  merit  of  the  artieU  is  rv-  n/thtnOn  the  fame  of  the 
W'it^r  nitthiig.  No  contribution  will  be  received 
from  any  person  who  is  not  u  paid  subscriber  on 
our  books. 

The  attractive  character  of  tlxi  No  Name  Magazine 
recommend  it  to  all  first  cIhss  advertisers. 

8PAOE  ON  COVER  FOR  SALE. 

100  lines  on  first  pasre,  at  60c.  a  line. 
fiO  do.    do  ]a»t     do.,    "  Jific.    do. 
75   do.    do  thiid    do..    ••  26c.    do. 

Immediate  application  for  space  on  cover  is 
requested. 

Other  Hdvertislng  pages:  12^0.  a  line;  or  $30.00  a 
pa*re  of  20*1  agate  lines. 

Cuts:  5:0  per  cent,  extra;  no  cuta  on  first  pase  of 
cover. 

Booksellf^rM*  Directory.  Name  and  address,  (8 
lines.)  of  Booksellers,  old  and  new.  $5.0U  a  year! 
pavHhie  atter  the  first  number  of  the  magazine  is 
published. 

In  tue  first  number  will  be  commenced  a  series  of 
skeichesof  American  Booksellers,  past  and  present  * 
also,  Amirloan  Llierary  Portraits.  To  secure  the 
first  Number,  subscribe  at  once. 

Address:  American  PreM  Co., 

1624  John  bt.,  Baltimore. 
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LIBRARY  INDEX.   r^^n^Ltr 

ed  edition  of  Bibl)'^  Library  Index,  the  most  con- 
venient aid  for  daPBif yinR  the  ooctents  of  a  library, 
published.  If  you  have  only  SO  or  GO,GOn  volumes 
you  need  the  Index.  Sent,  postpaid,  for  $1.50. 
JBaymftr'a  **  Old  Book  Store,"  943  4Ui  Atc. 
S.,  Minneapolis,  Rflnn* 

Jersey  City  Book  Exchange, 
b.  scarboro, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Books  bouflrht,  sold  and  exohanped.  Back  num- 
bers of  the  leadinir  magasinea  at  reasonable  prtoea. 

Parties  in  want^f  back  numbers  of  magasines 
wili  do  well  to  send  us  their  list  of  wants. 

A.  K.  \A^ILLIAMS, 

MS  7th  Stntt.  V.  W.      -     WASHDrOTOV,  D.  0. 

PROPBIXTOB, 

Deals  laively  in  Government  Documents,  etc 
BOOKS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 

BOOK-BIHDIVO  ntATLT  DOVS. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


A.  i.   LUTSTBH, 

IMPORTIB    or 

LONDON    BOOKS. 

OLD  AJTB  XEW. 

A  BTBW  OATAIiOaUS  JUST  OUT.    SBND  roa  IT. 
98  NASSAU  ST.,  NBIT  TOBK. 

10  SIliVBB  ST.,  AiONDON,  BlfGI«AN1l. 

■ 

C.    L.   TRAVER. 

Trenton^  N.  J. 

NEW   AND   OLD    BOOKS. 

New  Jersey  History  and   Geoloey. 


BOOK  AND  FURNITURE  EXCHANGE. 

BOOKS.    OLD   AND    RARE, 


■•hoot  Books,  Kwieal  Inatnaanti,  iMIa  ft  0«tlM7. 

1ST  SM  St..  and  8.  B.  Cor.  Mb  and  K  Sta.,  H.  W. 
N.  716  K  St.,  N.  W..     WMhInston,  D.  C. 


BANGS  &  CO.      Ed.  E.  Levi, 


7W  and  741  Broadway,  New  York. 

Begiilar  Auction  Sales  of  Libraries,  Books.  Coins, 
Autoirraphs  and  Library  Property  generally. 

Calaloipie$  maUed  upnn  appUeatUm, 


DBALBR  nr 


C.    J.    PRICE. 

AGENT  FOR  ENGLISH   PUBLISHEKS, 
1004  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Imports  to  order  from 
ENGLAND.   FRANCE    AND  GERMANY. 
FOBBIGN  0ATAI«OOIJBS 
Of  New  and  Old  Books.    Sent  to  any  address. 
IV"  Particular  attention  paid  to  orders  for  Rare 
and  Curious  Books. 
Book-buyers  desiring'  to  collect  books  on  Special 
Subjects,  or  in  search  of  Rare  and  Curious  Works, 
are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  advertiser,  whose 
long  experience  in  the  business  and  connecilons 
abroad  give  him  unusual  facilities  for  the  exeoation 
of  such  orders. 

New  CataUHjus  of  Choice  Book$  jtuit  itstied. 

W.  f>.  Xowt>ermilli  Si  Co., 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Second-hand 

Standard,  Choice,  and  Rare  Books. 

Old  and  NemF  I^vr  Books  a  Specialty* 

1424  J  St,  Gonionui  Building.  Waihlngtoii^  D.  OL 
(7. 8.  Oovemnunt  PubUoaliont  a  SpeeiaUy. 


NEW  AND  OLD  BOOKS, 

900  LiBKBTY  St.,  PITTSBURO,  Pa. 


Oonrespondoneo  Arom  Ibe  Trmdo  Sollelted 
In  Boforoneo  to  tke  Sale  or  Bxekance  of 
Now  Booka  In  qaantftli 


20,000 

VOLUMES  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 
UNITED  STATES 

(Bopernment  puNicatione. 

A  MONTHL7  CATALOOUB. 
BY   JOHN   H.    HICKCOX, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Fifth  year  of  issue.    Subeeriptlon,  tB.OO  per  an- 
num.   Single  numbers,  60  cents. 

OLD     BOOKS     NEW 

Away   Down    In    Prices. 

BACON'S  BOOKSTORE. 

86    BIAMONB    STBBBT, 

(Just  above  Smlthlleld). 
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R.    W.    DOUGLAS    &    CO., 

The  largest  dealers  in  British  America  in  Old,  Bare,  Curious  and  Standard 

Books.    Americana  a  Si)ecialit7. 
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culties  which  beset  Vergennes  and 
the  patient  determination  with  which 
he  overcame  them.  To  control  the 
indiscretion  of  generous  enthusiasts 
like  La  Fayette ;  of  meaner  partisans, 
half  patriots,  half  intriguers,  like 
Beaumarchais ;  to  rouse  a  lethargic 
king,  moving  as  Hotspur  has  it,  "  a 
dish  of  skimmed  milk  with  an  honor- 
able action";  to  overcome  the  jealous 
suspicions,  the  irritable  arrogance, 
and,  it  must  be  added,  the  regard  for 
international  equity,  which  kept  back 
the  Spanish  court  from  cordial  co-op- 
eration with  France,  these  were  the 
barriers  to  success  which  Vergennes 
had  to  break  down.  It  is,  indeed,  on 
what  may  be  called  the  European,  as 
distinguished  from  the  American, 
side  that  M.  Doniol's  work  has  most 
novelty  and  interest.  One  sees  that 
the  alliance  with  the  colonies  was 
only  one  incident  of  a  complex  drama 
wherein  almost  every  European  pow- 
er played  or  threatened  to  play,  a  part. 
This  side  of  his  subject  M.  Doniol  has 
brought  out  with  great  clearness. 

In  some  measure  his  book  gives 
one  the  impression  of  having  fallen 
between  two  stools.  One  hardly 
knows  whether  to  regard  it  as  a  his- 
tory or  a  magazine  of  documents. 
The  amoimt  of  criticism  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  connecting  narrative 
makes  it  much  more  than  the  latter. 
Yet  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  history, 
and  judged  by  ordinary  rules,  it  is 
overlaid  with  extracts  from  original 
authorities.  It  is,  in  fact,  what  the 
Narrative  and  Critical  History  of 
America  is — an  attempt  to  combine 
in  one  work  a  history  and  a  collection 
of  historical  authorities.  One  result 
of  this  is  that  the  order  of  thought  is 
sometimes  sacrificed  to  the  order 
of  time.  It  would  have  tended  to 
greater  clearness  if  the  negociations 
between  France  and  Spain  could  have 
been  treated  more  continuously.  But 
it  is  only  just  to  M.  Doniol  to  say  that 


if  the  threads  of  his  narrative  some- 
times cross  one  another  unnecessarly,. 
all  is  done  that  can  be  by  clearness 
and  precision  of  style  to  keep  them, 
distinct  in  the  reader's  mind. 

Of  moralizing  there  is  little  in  M. 
Doniol's  work;  yet  that  little  is 
enough  to  show,  what  indeed  is  im- 
plied in  the  general  tone  of  his  work, 
approval  and  even  admiration  of  Ver- 
gennes. ''La  justesse  et  la  persistance 
y  etaient,  toutefois  une  grande  pro- 
bit6  aussi"  (vol.  i.,  p.  12).  Is  it  mer& 
EngUsh  prejudice  which  makes  it 
somewhat  difScult  to  recognize  the 
"grande  probite"?  Take  M.  Doniol's 
own  account  of  the  attitude  of  Ver- 
gennes in  December  1776: 

''  R^poDdant  &  la  communication  officlelle  des  suc- 
c^  du  G^n^ral  Howe,  11  ajoute  &  Texpression  des^ 
banality  dont  la  diplomatie  use  dans  les  cas 
pare  lis  tout  ce  que  la  preoccupation  de  ne  pas  d^ 
couvrir  la  France  pouvnit  dieter  de  protestations- 
chercb^es"  (vol.  li.,  p.  107). 

In  a  note  on  the  very  same  page  M. 
Doniol  quotes  the   instruction  given 
by  Vergennes  to   De  Noailles,   the 
French  ambassador  in  London.    The 
London   Chronicle  had  asserted  that 
Deane,  one  of  the  American  agents 
in  Paris,  had  been  alio  .ved  to  arm 
privateers  in  the  French  ports.    De 
Noailles  is  instructed  to  contradict- 
this:  "  Vous  ne  devez  pas  meme  hesi- 
ter  de  la  qualifier  de  mensonge  impu- 
dent et  grossier."    How  did  matters 
really  stand!    Earlier  in    the  very 
same  month,  Deane  was  sending  to  a 
correspondent  in  America  an  invoice 
of  arms,    clothes,  and   ammimition 
for  thirty  thousand    men  and  two 
hundred  cannon,    and  asking,  "Do 
you  want  heavy  iron  cannon,  sea- 
officers  of  distinction,  or  ships  ?  Your 
special  orders  will  enable  me  to  pro- 
cure them. "    Was  the  French  govern- 
ment so  ill-informed   that   it  knew 
nothing  of  these  things,  or  so  weak 
that  it  could  not  hinder  them?    But, 
in  truth,  the  connivance  with  Deane's 
schemes  was  only  the  fulfilment  of  a. 
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policy  which  Vergennes  had  laid 
down  more  than  a  year  before.  In  a 
memorial,  drawn  up,  indeed,  by 
another  hand,  but  of  which  M.  Doniol 
says — '  Si  un  secretaire  6crit,  c'est  en 
realite  M.  Vergennes  qui  parle,"  the 
French  course  of  policy  is  very  plainly 
announced. 

**  11  est  done  essentiel  que  la  France  dirige  dte  & 
present  ses  soins  vers  ce  point  de  vue.  £lle  dolt 
allroeuter  le  courage  et  le  perseverance  des  Insur- 
gents en  les  flattant  de  Tespolr  d'une  assistance 
eiBcace  lorsque  les  circonstances  le  permettrait" 
(vol.  Im  P'.  247). 

A  passage  in  a  memorial  written  by 
Vergennes  in  1777  illustrates,  perhaps 
even  more  forcibly,  the  manner  in 
which  he  imderstood  the  obligations 
of  good  faith. 

'*11  a  ete  prudent  dans  le  principe  de  n'admlnis- 
trer  que  des  secours  in^dlocres  clandestinp,  etsus- 
ceptlbles  d'etre  desavou^b,  lesquels  pouvantsuf- 
fire  pour  iiourrir  dans  les  Americalns  Tespolr 
d'uue  assistance  plus  relevante,  et  pour  les  affer- 

mir  dans  leurs  principes  de  resistance 

Mais  ce  qui  etait  prudent  etsufflsant  dans  le  com- 
mencement deviendralt  insuffisaut  et  pemlcieux 
si  la  France  et  TEspagne  n'adoptant  pas  une 
methode  plus  analogue  &  la  grandeur  comme  k 
leur  interest,  se  contentaient  d'assister  sourde- 
mentet  d'une  maniere  etroite  les  Amerlcains" 
(vol.    ii.,  p.462). 

To  deceive  the  representatives  of  a 
friendly  power  was  undignified ;  that 
is  all.  The  pubhc  morality  of  1776  was 
far  higher  than  that  of  1689  :  but  one 
cannot  read  Vergennes's  despatches 
without  being  reminded  of  Ma(»ulay's 
description  of  Avaux : 

"  One  sentiment  whs  to  him  in  the  place  of  relig- 
ion and  morality,  a  superstitious  aad  intolerant 
devotion  to  the  crown  which  he  served.  This 
sentiment  pervades  all  his  despatches,  and  gives 
color  to  all  his  thoughts  and  words.  Nothing 
that  tended  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  French 
monarchy  seemed  to  him  a  crime.  Indeed,  he 
appears  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  not  only 
Frenchmen,  but  all  human  beings,  owed  a  natur- 
al allegiance  to  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  that 
whoever  hesitated  to  sacrifice  the  happiness  and 
freedom  of  his  own  native  country  to  the  glory  of 
that  house  was  a  traitor." 

In  exactly  this  spirit  Vergennes 
speaks  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  colonists  to  make  separate  terms 
with  England  as  '^  le  plus  noire  des 


ingratitudes."  So,  too,  he  formulates 
the  whole  duty  of  man:  "Un  boa 
Francois  ne  connait  de  veritable  in- 
terests que  la  gloire  de  son  maitre  et 
la  dignity  de  son  couronne."  It  will, 
perhaps,  be  unjust  to  Vergennes's 
shrewdness  to  quote,  as  a  like  ilhis- 
tration  of  moral  perversion,  a  passage 
in  which  he  assures  Franklin  that 
"les  Anglois  Timportent  aussi  6mi- 
nemment  sur  nous  par  i*experience 
de  la  mer  et  la  science  des  manoeuvres 
que  nous  Timportons  sur  eux  par  la 
noblesse  et  le  disinteressment  de  nos 
vues  "  (voL  ii,  p.  115).  We  may  doubt 
whether  Vergennes  deceived  himself. 
We  may  be  very  sure  that  he  did  not 
deceive  the  shrewd  old  citizen  of  the 
world  to  whom  he  wrote. 

No  doubt  there  was  in  France  side 
by  side  with  this,  among  such  as  La 
Fayette,  a  sympathy  with  men  striv- 
ing in  the  cause  of  freedom— a  sym- 
pathy largely  based  on  ignorant  sen- 
timent, largely  tinged  with  the  arti- 
ficial classicality  of  the  last  century, 
yet  real  and  generous.  But  it  was 
the  craft  of  the  diplomatists,  not  the 
zeal  of  the  enthusiasts,  that  determin- 
ed the  attitude  of  France.  And 
almost  every  page  of  M.  Doniol's 
work  shows  one  how  exclusively 
French  diplomatists  looked  on  the 
claims  of  America  as  instruments 
for  weakening  England.  They  were 
firmly  convinced  that  a  reconciliation 
between  England  and  her  revolted 
colonies  could  only  be  cemented  by  a 
joint  attack  on  France.  It  was  far 
from  being  the  wish  of  Vergennes 
that  the  colonies  should  receive  their 
liberties  in  any  way  which  did  not  ex- 
haust and  embarrass  England.  Thus,, 
in  February,  1777,  he  writes  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador—"  Nous  sentons 
parfaitement  tout  Tavantage  de  la 
duree  de  cette  guerre  dont  la  prolon- 
gation heureuse  or  malheureuse  ne 
pent  que  contribuer,  'X  T^puisement 
de  TAngleterre"  (vol  iL,  p.  179).    In 
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the  same  spirit  he  writes:  "Ne  nous 
en  plaignons  pas;  ci  n*est  pas  un 
spectacle  affligeant  pour  les  Deux 
couronnes  de  voir  TAngleterre  se 
d^chirer  de  ses  propres  mains"  (ii.,  p. 
36):  and  again,  ^'Laissons  les  Anglois 
travailler  eux  m^»mes  a  leur  propre 
destruction  "  (ii.,  p.  248). 

The  policy  of  France  assuredly 
answered  its  designed  end  in  making 
the  gulf  between  England  and  her 
revolted  colonies  impassable.  In 
courting,  even  in  accepting,  the 
French  alliance,  the  colonists  were 
practically  declaring  that  their  posi- 
tion was  changed.  They  were  no 
longer  discontented  subjects  with 
specified  and  limited  grievances  for 
which  they  needed  redress.  They 
were  active  belhgerents,  taking  part 
with  a  power  which  was  scheming 
for  the  invasion  and  detachment  of 
Ireland,  which  did  not  shrink  from 
the  prospect  of  kindUng  a  servile  in- 
surrection in  the  West  Indies. 

Such  a  work  as  that  of  M.  Doniol,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  aboimds  with 
subjects  of  incidental  interest  Such, 
for  instance,  is  that  strange  scheme 
for  making  the  revolted  colonies  into 
a  stadtholderate  under  the  Count  of 
Broglie — a  scheme  gravely  entertain- 
ed by  Kalb,  one  of  the  chief  French 
supporters  of  America  When  we 
see  how  the  follies  of  George  III.  had 
filled  the  Americans  with  a  morbid 
dread  and  hatred  of  monarchy ;  how 
distasteful  to  them  was  even  that 
amount  of  irresponsible  power  which 
was  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the 
president;  how  it  needed  all  of 
Washington's  deserts  and  services, 
his  unique  position  and  more  unique 
character,  to  overcome  the  scruples 
of  his  countrymen— we  see  how  little 
the  French  partisans  of  America 
knew  of  the  nation  with  which  they 
were  dealing.  It  is  also  an  incidental 
illustration  of  like  ignorance  that 
Yergennes  should  have  imagined  that 


the  two  Adamses,  John  and  Samuel, 
were  brothers. 

Vergennes,  indeed,  had  enough  in- 
sight into  the  condition  of  the  colonies 
to  preceive  the  inevitable  confiict  of 
interests  between  north  and  south. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  his  deductions 
have  been  strangely  falsified  by 
events.  A  peaceful  South  dependent 
on  commerce,  an  aggressive  and 
belligerent  North,  was  what  he  pictur- 
ed to  himself: 

**  Leun  interests  ne  sont  pas  plus  uniformes  qae 
les  cllmats  sous  lesquels  les  respirent.  Le  Sud  et 
le  Nord  dlff^reut' essentiellement;  le  premier 
foiblement  peupl6,  la  culture  y  6tant  BhaDdonn^e 
k  des  n6gres  ne  pouvant  pas  6tre  r^gf  par  un 
esprit  d'agraDdissemeDt  et  de  coDqueste,  le  com- 
nierce  doit  etre  sou  principe  et  sa  fin :  les  colonies 
du  Nord  peuvent  6tre  dirig6es  par  des  prin- 
cipesetdes  vues  d liferents;  un  clim&t  ftpre,  un 
sol  penible  k  f^conder,  une  population  abondante, 
effet  de  la  frugality  et  du  travail,  tout  cela  pent  y 
porter  I'esprit  d'emigratiou  et  de  oonqueste"  (voL 
ii.,  p.  466). 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  wise  after  the 
event  to  see  the  errors  in  Vergennes's 
estimate  of  the  south.  How  could 
that  oUgarchy  with  its  squirely  tastes, 
its  free  wasteful  outdoor  hfe,  its  love 
of  landed  property,  and  its  contempt 
for  manual  labor,  become  a  trading 
community  T  Its  industrial  system 
was  fatal  to  the  development  of  any 
varied  commerce.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  habits  of  the  people  or  the 
geographical  conditions  of  the  country 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  cities. 
M.  Doniel,  too,  furnishes  not  a  few 
vivid  illustrations  of  the  difSculties. 
which  beset  the  path  of  Washington. 
So  full  and  decisive  has  been  the 
verdict  of  history  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  time  when  a  well  inform- 
ed French  envoy  could  write  of  Con- 
way. Lee,  and  Miffling  as  the  victims 
of  personal  intrigues  set  on  foot  by 
the  jealousy  of  Washington.  Yet 
such,  it  is  plain,  was  the  view  of 
Gerard  in  1778,  though  it  was  a  view 
which  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of 
American    politics    untaught    him 
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Again,  nothing  could  well  have  been 
more  imbecile  than  the  conduct  of 
SulUvan  and  the  other  American  gen- 
erals who  had  to  co-operate  with 
D'Estaing.  The  inability  of  the  French 
fleet  to  effect  anything  was  mainly 
due  to  the  incapacity  of  the  colonists. 
Even  if  it  had  not  been  so  it  would 
have  been  clearly  the  wise  course  of 
the  Americans,  as  far  as  might  be,  to 
take  the  blame  on  themselves ;  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  soothe 
the  susceptibilities  of  a  nation  whose 
alliance  was  absolutely  needful  to 
them.  Yet,  instead,  they  attacked 
D'Estaing  (or  his  failure,  and  for  the 
change  of  policy  which  it  involved, 
with  an  acrimony  which,  with  a  man 
of  more  susceptible  or  jealous  temper, 
might  have  been  fatal  to  all  future 
co-operation.  J.  A.  Doyle. 

— The  Academy, 
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ASHES. 

WRITTEN  IN  THE   SHAKSPERE    rilURCII,    AT 
STRATFORD-i:PON-AVON.  AUGUST  2f),  1889. 

Man  lon^  to  view  his  destiny  completed; 

He  cannot  see  it— but  his  Maker  can. 
As  shapes  of  cloud  In  mountains  are  repeated, 

So  thoughts  of  God  accomplished  are  in  Man. 

Here  the  divlnest  of  all  thoughts  descended; 
Here  the  "sweet  heavens"  their  sweetest  boon 
let  fall ; 

Upon  this  hallowed  ground  begun  and  ended 
The  life  that  knew  and  felt  and  uttered  all. 

There  is  not  anything  of  human  trial 
That  ever  love  deplored  or  sorrow  knew, 

Xo  glad  fulfilment  and  no  sad  denial, 
Beyond  the  pictured  truth  that  Shakspere  drew 

All  things  are  said  and  done,  and  though  forever 
The  streams  dash  onward  and  the  great  waves 
blow, 

There  comes  no  new  thing  in  the  world,  and  never 
A  voice  like  his,  that  seemed  to  make  it  so. 

Take  then  thy  fate,  or  opulent  or  sordid; 

Take  it,  and  bear  it,  and  esteem  it  blest  I 
For  all  crowns  that  ever  were  awarded 

The  crown  of  simple  patience  is  the  best. 
William  Winter  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


THE  GREEK  GOLDEN 
TREASURY. 

The  more  the  Greek  language  is 
expelled  from  schools,  the  greater, 
apparently,  is  the  general  curiosity 
about  Greek  Literature.  Translations 
multiply,  and  it  seems  not  beyond 
hope  that  every  one  who  deserves  to 
know  Greek  will  finally  learn  it  for 
pleasure,  while  persons  to  whom  it  is 
merely  pain  and  grief  will  be  spared 
the  terrors  of  Tupto,  and  of  irregular 
verbs.    For  example,  the  Greek  An- 
thology, the  Golden  Treasury  of  short 
Greek  poems,  was  for  hundreds  of 
years  the  companion  only  of  scholars. 
But  now  a  pretty  copious  selection  of 
English  versions  from  the  Anthology 
has   been   edited   by  Mrs.  Graham 
Tomson,  and  is  vended  at  the  mod- 
erate  price   of   a   quarter   (Walter 
Scott).    If  there  is  a  popular  demand 
for  Agathias  and  Marcus  Argentarius, 
if  Philodemus  of  Gadara  is  to  com- 
pete with  the  popular  novel  at  the 
railway  stations,  clearly  Culture  is 
no  mere  empty  name.    The  Anthol- 
ogy has    been   a  book  of   singular 
fortunes  and    misfortunes,   but   the 
last    thing   that  even    its    admirers 
could  have  hoped  for  it  was  modern 
popularity.  Meleager,  a  Greek-speak- 
ing Syrian,  about  a  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  was  a  genial, 
garrulous  old  poet;  who  first  made  a 
Golden  Treasury  of  brief  lyrics,  and 
added  very  many  of  his  own.     Two 
later  editions    were  put  forth,    one 
shortly  after  our    era,   another,    by 
Agathias  (a  poetical    and    probably 
briefless    lawyer)    aftiT     Justinian. 
Four  centuries  later  came  tie  Treas- 
ury of  Cephalas.    Each  new  editor 
seems  to  have  left  out  a  good  deal  of 
old  works  and  inserted  pieces  by  his 
contemporaries.    It  was  much  as  if 
Tottell's  'Miscellany,*   or   England's 
'Hehcon,*  had  been  edited  again  and 
again  under  Charles  IL,  Anne,  and 
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the  Georges,  with  omissions  and  ad- 
ditions. In  the  fourteenth  century  a 
Byzantine  monk,  Planudes,  got  at  the 
Anthology,  dividing  it  into  seven 
books,  with  plenty  of  Christian  poetry 
in  it.  But  in  1606  the  famed  Salmasius 
rediscovered  the  earher  edition  of 
Cephalas  at  Heidelberg.  The  manu- 
script reached  the  Vatican  in  the 
fortunes  of  war,  and  was  published 
by  Bninck  in  1776. 

I  went  to  Jena,  and  got  drunk 

With  that  most  learned  Professor  Brunck. 

says  Porson,  thereby  giving  Brunck 
a  kind  of  celebrity  which  he  neither 
desired  nor  probably  deserved.  How- 
ever, Brunck's  editions  "  supplanted," 
as  Mrs.  Graham  Tomson  says,  "the 
monkish  changelings"  of  Planudes. 
The  victorious  French  carried  the 
Heidelberg  MS.  discovered  by  Salma- 
sius from  the  Vatican  to  Paris,  and  it 
was  edited  anew  by  Jacobs.  Very 
many  pieces,  those  of  Sappho,  for  ex- 
ample, had  dropped  out,  and  yielded 
their  places  to  late  versifiers  like 
Paulus  Silentiarius  and  Bufinus.  But 
it  is  curious  and  interesting  to  possess 
poetry  so  extremely  "decadence"  as 
theirs,  and  we  must  be  content  with 
what  the  ages  have  preserved  to  us. 

The  Anthology  has  been  the  joy, 
and  the  puzzle  of  Translators.  These 
tiny  poems  of  life,  of  love,  of  death,  of 
"art-criticism"  have  been  rendered 
into  Latin,  French,  English,  in  many 
diflEerent  ages.  Dr.  Johuson  when 
sleepless  used  "to  drive  the  night 
along"  as  he  lay  in  the  dark  by  doing 
the  Greek  into  Latin  elegiacs.  The 
Greek,  as  light  as  thistle  down,  as 
sweet  as  honey,  must  have  altered 
rarely  in*  the  monumental  Latin  of 
the  Doctor.  Ronsard  translated  sev- 
eral pieces!  and  turned  the  lines  on 
Democritus  the  Laugher  into  an 
epitaph  on  Rabelais.  Pluto  is  advised 
to  be  glad  that  he  has  now  one  merry 
man  in  his  pale  dominions.  People 
have   hence    inferred  that  Ronsard 


was  an  enemy  of  Rabelais,  a  most 
unfounded  scandal.  The  Elizabethans 
did  not  neglect  this  treasure  of  verse, 
and  even  Shakspere,  if  the  piece  from 
the  'Passionate  Pilgrim'  be  really  his, 
rendered  an  epigram  by  Marianus 
Scholasticus.  Other  examples  have 
been  found  in  the  Elizabethan  song 
books  published  lately  by  Mr.  Bullen. 
Herrick,  we  believe,  turned  a  few  of 
the  less  agreeable  ditties.  Among 
English  poets  Cowper,  and  Shelley, 
and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  and  Leyden, 
and  Campbell,  and  Archdeacon  Farrar 
have  dallied  with  the  Anthology. 
Merevale  and  Bland  tried  their  hands, 
and  several  numbers  in  the  old  Black- 
wood's Magazine  contained  articles  of 
translation,  comparison  and  criticism. 
Mrs.  Tomson's  volume  is  full  of  ver- 
sions by  old  and  new  translators, 
"new  countless  poets,"  as  one  of  the 
originals  has  it  in  an  epitaph  on 
Erinna,  the  Greek  girl  poet.  In  a 
verse  translation,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
says  no  original  poem  is  any  longer 
recognizable.  The  only  possible  thing, 
if  it  be  possible,  is  not  to  turn  a  good 
poem  into  a  bad  one.  Where  Shelley 
and  Cowper  are  concerned  one  may 
be  sure  that  this  evil  change  has  not 
occurred.  But  there  is  something  in 
the  Greek,  some  volatile  essence,  that 
escapes  even  these  chemists.  Two 
beautiful  versions  are  omitted  in  the 
new  selection.  One  is  by  Mr.  William 
Johnson,  of  Eton,  a  rendering  of 
Callimachus's  lament  for  his  friend : 

They  told  me,  Heraclitu9,  they  told  me  yoa  were 

dead. 
They  brought  me  bitter  news  to  hear,  and  bitter 

tears  to  shed. 

The  other  is  Archdeacon  Farrar's 
translation  of  Plato's  lines  to  Aster, 
" the  Star":— 

Gazing  on  stars,  my  Star;  Ah  I  would  that  I  were 

the  welkin, 
Stan*y  with  infinite  eyes,  gazing  forever  on  thee. 

A  great  number  of  pretty  pieces  have 
necessarily  been   left'  out,   perhaps 
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have  never  been  Englished  at  all,  be- 
cause of  their  license.  For  example, 
Paulus  Silentiarius,  who  admits  that 
he  took  to  flirtation  late  in  life,  wrote 
many  things  that  we  cannot  but  ad- 
mire, though  there  is  every  reason 
why  they  should  not  appear  in  a 
oheap  book  for  the  general  public. 
The  orlgmal  Anthology  is  a  manual 
of  every  Greek  mood  —  pessimism, 
pleasure,  devotion,  regret,  doubt, 
hope,  all  are  expressed;  dead  and 
living  loves  are  lamented  or  implored; 
pictures  are  criticised,  occasioned 
pieces  of  every  cenceivable  kind, 
patriotic,  literary,  antiquarian,  are  all 
-crowded  and  crushed  together,  but  on 
the  whole,  Love,  Death,  BeUgion,  Art, 
■are  the  prevailing  themes.  Mockery, 
which  has  a  section  to  itself,  is  hardly 
represented  in  the  EngUsh,  except 
for  this  neat  epigram  of  Leonidas  of 
Alexandria,  by  Mr.  Richard  Qamett : 

Menodotis's  portrait  here  is  kept;  most  odd  it  is. 
How  very  liice  to  all  the  world,  except  Menodotis. 

Artemus  Ward  was  less  original  than 
he  deemed  when  he  advertised  a  por- 
trait which  must  be  very  valuable  and 
rare  "if  it  was  like  nobody  at  alL" 

Translations  can  never,  or  but 
rarely,  be  permanent,  for  they  bear 
the  cast  and  fashion  of  the  time,  while 
the  original  is  Greek  and  eternal. 
Some  of  the  modem  versions  are 
even  marked  by  the  influence  of 
Bossetti — ^mediaeval  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ^than  which  nothing  can  be  less 
Oreek.  Of  all  the  versifiers  Cowper 
43eems  by  far  the  most  adequate ;  he 
has  a  classic  touch,  remote  from  the 
fantastic : 

Poor  in  my  youth,  and  in  life's  later  scenes 

Rich  to  no  end,  I  curse  my  natal  hour; 
Who  nought  enjoyed  while  young,  denied  the 

means; 
And  nought  when  old  enjoyed,  denied  the  power. 

That  need  never  be  done  again,  nor 
the  lines  to  a  swallow  that  has  slain  a 
cicala — "Attic  maid  with  honey  fed  " 
— the  piece  which  ends: 


Ah,  for  pity  drop  the  prize; 

Let  it  not  with  truth  be  said 
That  a  songster  gasps  and  dies 

That  a  songster  may  be  feci. 

The  moral  apparently  is  that  a  poet 
should  not  review  other  poets.  The 
modern  school  of  translators,  unUke 
Cowper,  turn  the  stereotyped,  unva- 
rying elegiacs  of  the  Greek  into  any 
lyric  measure  which  seems  appropri- 
ate— ay,  even  into  the  sonnet  or  the 
rondeau.  This  gives  variety,  perhaps, 
at  the  expense  of  grace  and  consist- 
ency. But  each  age  has  its  own  ac- 
cent. 

Cupid  in  a  bed  of  roses, 
Sleeping,  chanced  to  be  stung. 

That  has  the  Elizabethan  note,  and 
is,  indeed,  from  Bateson's  Second  Set 
of  Madrigals  (1618). 

It  'h  oh  to  be  a  wild  wind,  when  my  lady's  in  the 
sun! 

cries  another  translator,  and  now  the 
voice  is  that  of  the  yictorian  age, 
with  its  imitation  of  the  popular  sim- 
pUcity.  Mr.  Symonds,  again,  shows 
how  near  some  anonymous  Greek 
came  to  Omar  Khayyam: 

straight  is  the  way  to  Acheron, 

Whether  the  spirits  race  is  run 

From  Atliens  or  from  MervS. 

Compare  Omar: 

Whether  in  Naishapur  or  Babylon 
Whether  the  cup  with  sweet  or  bitter  run 
The  lees  of  life  are  ouzing,  drop  by  drop. 
The  leaves  of  life  are  falling,  one  by  one. 

Longfellow  calls  the  Anthology  one 
of  the  saddest  of  books.  But  this  is 
hardly  the  impression  left  by  a  vol- 
ume of  moderately  cheerful  selections, 
such  as  this  by  Mr.  Oarnett: 

Honey  and  mlllr  we  sacrifice  to  thee, 
Kind  Hermes,  inexpensive  deity, 
But  Hercules  demands  a  sheep  each  day 
For  holding,  as  he  says,  the  wolf  at  bay. 
Imports  its  much,  meelc  browzers  of  the  sod. 
Whether  the  beast  devour  you  or  the  Qod? 

The  Anthology,  as  the  Editor  well 
says,  is  like  the  Garden  of  Alcinous, 
where  trees  are  at  once  and  always 
in  fruit  and  flower.    Perhaps  even  a 
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few  dri^d  blossoms  and  candied 
fruits  from  the  garden  may  encourage 
some  to  pass  within  its  enchanted 
walls,  into  the  fairy  pleasance. 


CHARLES  JDICKENS  AS  AN 
EDITOR. 

Mr.  John  Forster,  in  his  *  Life  of 
Charles  Dickens/  ddvoted  but  little 
space  to  the  consideration  of  my  fath- 
er's work  as  an  editor  of  magazines — 
"less,"  he  owned,  "than  might  perhaps 
have  been  wished";  but  this  view  of 
the  biographer's  subject  is  certainly  of 
far  more  interest  and  importance  than 
many  otheraspects  which  he  has  dis- 
cussed at  length.  Beyond  my  father's 
early  and  brief  connection  with  Ben- 
Hey' 8  Miscellany,  a  very  great  part  of 
the  work  of  the  twenty  busy  years 
from  1850  to  1870  was  devoted,  first 
to  Household  Words,  and  then  to  All 
the  J  ear  Round,  and  nothing  better 
illustrated  his  indomitable  energy, 
and  the  boundless  capacity  for  taking 
pains  which  distinguished  him,  than 
the  strenuous  manner  in  which  the 
editorial  duties  of  those  journals  were 
discharged.  Everything  that  could 
maintain  the  high  standard  which  he 
had  set  up  was  done.  Nothing  was 
considered  too  small,  no  detail  too 
petty,  for  his  own  personal  attention. 
The  utmost  pains  were  given  to  the 
consideration  of  every  manuscript 
that  came  into  the  office,  no  matter 
whether  its  owner  bore  a  name 
honored  in  literature  or  was  only  a 
raw  recruit  in  the  great  army  of  writ- 
ers. An  amount  of  time  and  labor 
was  devoted  to  the  polishing  and  fin- 
ishing other  people's  work  in  proof 
which  would  surprise  many  occupants 
of  editorial  chairs,  and  which,  there 
is  no  doubt,  very  considerably  aston- 
ished some  of  the  contributors  whose 
work  required  the  greatest  quantity 


of  excision  and  "writing-up."  Dur- 
ing my  own  experience  as  sub-Editor 
of  All  the  Year  Round,  during  the  last 
two  years  of  my  father's  life,  I  hardly 
remember  a  week  in  which,  after 
making  up  the  number  in  London,  he 
did  not  devote  the  two  or  three  suc- 
ceeding hours  to  going  with  the  ut- 
most care  over  the  proof  of  each  ar- 
ticle selected ;  and  even  when,  in  his 
absences  from  town  on  reading  tours- 
he  had  to  be  content  to  leave  some 
of  the  proofs  to  me,  his  instructions 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
to  be  dealt  with  were  so  precise  and 
definite  that  any  work  which  was 
done  upon  them  might  still  almost  be 
said  to  be  his  own. 

A  description  of  one  particular  set 
of  proofs  which  he  gave  in  a  letter  to- 
Mr.  Forster  may  fairly  stand  for  the 
description  of  many  others.  "  I  have 
had  a  story,"  he  wrote  in  1856,  "to- 
hack  and  hew  into  some  t'orm  for 
Household  Words  this  morning,  which 
has  taken  me  four  hours  of  close  at- 
tention. And  I  am  perfectly  addled 
by  its  horrible  want  of  continuity 
after  all,  and  the  dreadful  spectacle  I 
have  made  of  the  proofs — which  look 
Uke  an  inky  fishing-net"  I  became 
very  familiar  with  those  "  inky  fishing- 
nets"  in  later  years ;  and  it  is  possible 
that,  when  the  fishing  net  method 
was  employed  on  work  of  my  oWn,  I 
hardly  appreciated  the  assiduity  and 
painstaking  care  of  the  Editor  so  well 
as  when  some  other  contributor  pro- 
vided the  corpus  vile. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  my  father  to  be  anything 
but  thorough,  or  to  engage  in  any 
work— or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  in 
any  play  either — ^to  which  he  did  not 
devote  his  whole  heart  and  soul ;  and 
apart  from  the  other  fact  that  he  took 
a  very  serious  view  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  an  Editor  towards  his  pub- 
lic ;  all  this  extraordinary  care  was 
the  effect  of  a  policy  and  a  principle 
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which  were,  and  always  have  been, 
kept  steadily  in  view  in  connection 
with  the  two  magazines.  To  enlist 
promising  recruits ;  to  help  forward 
rising  merit ;  to  further  the  develop- 
ment of  latent  ability ;  and  above  all 
to  give  every  possible  assistance  to 
young  writers  who  showed  steadfast 
perseverance,  and  any  of  his  own 
capacity  for  taking  pains  in  small 
things  as  well  as  in  great ;  these  ob- 
jects were  always  foremost  in  my 
father's  editorial  mind.  Nothing  gave 
him  keener  pleasure  than  to  find  any- 
thing good  from  a  new  writer ;  noth- 
ing was  of  more  interest  to  him  than 
the  progress  of  any  one  who  was  able 
to  date  an  important  success  in  the 
battle-field  of  literature  from  a  first 
appearance  under  his  banner.  Thus 
it  was  always  a  source  of  infinite 
satisfaction  to  him — to  take  one  ex- 
ample only — that  the  first  poems  of 
Adelaide  Procter  appeared  in  House- 
hold  Words  when  their  real  authorship 
was  unknown  to  him ;  and  the  little 
story  connected  with  their  publication 
is  representative  of  so  many  others 
that  it  may  well  be  repeated  here. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1853,"  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Forster,  "  I  observed  a  short 
X>oem  among  the  proffered  contribu- 
tions, very  different,  as  I  thought, 
from  the  shoal  of  verses  perpetually 
setting  through  the  office  of  such  a 
periodical."  These  verses,  which  pur- 
ported to  be  written  by  a  Miss  Ber- 
wick, being  duly  accepted  and  pub- 
lished, were  followed  by  others,  until, 
in  course  of  a  very  short  time.  Miss 
Berwick  became  one  of  the  regular 
contributors  to  the  magazine.  At 
the  end  of  the  following  year  my 
father,  sitting  next  to  Miss  Procter 
at  dinner,  spoke  to  her,  as  of  a  sub- 
ject with  which  she  would  be  sure  to 
sympathise,  of  Miss  Berwick's  work 
and  of  the  especial  interest  he  had  in 
her,  and  Miss  Procter  then  found  it 
impossible  any  longer  to  keep  up  the 


innocent  deception.  "You  have  giv- 
en me  a  new  sensation,"  my  father 
wrote  to  her  when  she  confessed  her 
identity  with  Miss  Berwick.  "I  did 
not  suppose  that  anything  in  this* 
singular  world  would  surprise  me^ 
but  you  have  done  it."  Then  he  de- 
scribed the  interest  he  had,  from  the 
first,  always  had  in  "  that  Miss  Ber- 
wick," and  gave  that  accoimt  of  a 
long  conversation  he  had  had  on  the 
subject  with  Mr.  Wills  (at  that  time 
his  sub-Editor)  which  will  be  f  oimd  in 
the  'Letters  of  Charles  Dickens,'  and 
may  be  referred  to  as  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  care  and  thought  he  wa» 
in  the  habit  .of  giving  to  casual  con- 
tributors, of  whom  he  knew  nothing 
except  through  the  manuscripts 
which  they  offered  for  their  editorial 
judgment. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  all  this 
unwearying  personal  care  and  labor 
occasionally  had  their  drawbacks  for 
contributors  and  Editor  alike.  If  any 
mistake  was  ever  made,  it  was  sure 
to  be  on  the  side  of  kindness,  and  it 
is  certain  that  subsequent  disappoint- 
ment was  not  infrequently  the  out- 
come of  an  encouragement  which 
was  sometimes  even  too  generous,, 
of  an  appreciation  which  was  some- 
times expressed  with  even  an  excess- 
of  liberality.  That  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
cellent work  was  devoted  to  material 
which  was  not  worthy  of  it  is  also  in- 
disputable, and  disappointment  arose 
too  often  on  the  editorial  side  also- 
from  the  non-fulfilment  of  possibly 
exaggerated  expectations.  Further- 
more,  writers  being  only  human  after 
all,  there  were  0(/Casional  displays  of 
ingratitude  and  perversity  which 
might  well  have  disgusted  an  Editor 
less  resolute  and  less  conscientious. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  system  work- 
ed weU — very  well— as  the  great  suc- 
cess of  the  magazines  attesto  on  the 
one  hand,  and  as  many  writers  of  re- 
pute still  living,  who  went  through 
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the  "  fishing-net "  mill  in  their  early 
•days,  would  be,  I  am  quite  sure,  very 
willing  to  admit,  on  the  other. 

These  brief  and  imperfect  reminis- 
<;ences  of  the  school  in  which  1  served 
my  apprenticeship  as  writer  and 
Editor,  and  of  which  I  consequently 
had  the  most  intimate  personal  ex- 
XJerience,  have  been  recalled  to  my 
mind  by  a  collection  of  letters  from 
my  father  to  a  contributor  to  Jlovse- 
Jiold  Words,  which  very  well  exemplify 
«ome  of  the  salient  points  of  his  edi- 
torial method,  and  which  I  have 
been  asked  to  introduce  with  these 
few  words  by  way  of  preface.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  the  lady 
to  whom  they  were  written  (an 
American  temporarily  resident  in 
England)  was  an  invalid,  and  that 
«ome  part  of  the  unvarying  consider- 
a^tion  and  patience  which  the  letters 
display  may  be  attributed  to  sym- 
pathy with  her  sufferings ;  while  to 
them  also  may  be  assigned  the  quer- 
ulous complaint  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  the  letter  of  the  26th  of 
June,  1864.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
<5orrespondence  may  be  taken  as 
representing,  faithfully  enough,  the 
pains  and  attention  which  were  given 
by  my  father  to  a  great  number  of 
other  contributors  who  had  no  claims 
upon  him  but  such  as  arose  from  their 
•casual  business  relations.  The  out- 
•come  of  the  present  correspondence, 
it  may  be  noted,  was  a  do^en  articles 
on  American  subjects — not,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  particularly  good  ones 
— the  last  of  which  was  published  in 
March  1867. 

Charles  Dickens. 

Gad's  Hill  Place, 

UlOHAM-BY-RoCnKSTEB,  KeNT. 

Saturday,  Ninth  May,  1863. 

Dear  Madam, 
I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity you  have  given  me  of  reading 
your  paper  on  myself,  and  for  the 
sincere  gratification  I  have  derived 


from  its  perusal.  I  am  perfectly  sure 
that  it  is  what  you  tell  me  it  is— ''a 
heart  tribute  " — and  I  assure  you  from 
my  own  heart  that  I  deeply  feel  and 
esteem  it. 

In  Mr.  Wills*s  feeling  that  there 
would  be  a  kind  of  impropriety  in  its 
appearing  in  pages  under  my  direc- 
tion I  quite  concur.  If  I  thought  less 
highly  of  your  praise,  I  might  have 
less  delicacy  on  this  head. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  enclose  you 
a  card,  which  will  admit  you  on  any 
or  all  of  the  five  Fridays  on  which  I 
shall  read  this  season.  I  send  you 
with  it  my  grateful  interest  and  re- 
gard. 

Dear  Madam, 
Very  faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 

Mrs.  N . 

Gad's  Hill,  Place, 

High  AM- by-Rochester,  Kent. 
Thiesday,  Twenty-sixth  May,  1863. 

Dear  Madam, 
It  is  often  very  difficult  for  me  to 
keep  pace  with  my  correspondents, 
I  hope  you  will  attribute  the  tardiness 
of  my  reply  to  your  last  letter  to  this 
unavoidable  circumstance,  and  not  to 
any  lack  of  interest  in  it 

I  regret  that  neither  of  the  accom- 
panying papers  is  quite  suitable  to 
the  requirements  of  ^^  the  Year 
Bound.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  ex- 
plain within  the  compass  of  a  hurried 
note  what  those  requirements  are; 
nor  could  I  hope  to  suggest  them  to 
you  successfully  if  the  journal  itself 
cannot  do  so. 

Also  you  have  anticipated  any  ad- 
vice I  could  offer  you  by  finding  for 
yourself  the  most  likely  channels 
through  which  to  render  your  literary 
work  remunerativa 

Thus  nothing  is  left  for  me  to  say 
except  to  assure  you — which  I  do 
most  sincerely— that  it  would  give 
me  r^al  pleasure  to  be  able  to  accept 
any  contribution    from   yourself  or 
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your  husband ;  and  to  couple  with 
this  assurance  the  faithful  promise 
that  I  will  myself  attentively  read 
any  paper  you  may  send  me,  marked 
"  Private  "  on  the  cover. 

For  the  novels  you  mention  I  fear 
there  is  little  chance.  A  name  needs 
to  be*  made  by  periodical  writing  of 
another  kind  before  a  publisher  will 
— except  in  rare  instances — enter  on 
such  a  venture. 

In  that  respect  there  is  no  opening 
in  All  the  Tear  Hound,  But  for  gener- 
al contributions  there  is  always  an 
opening  there,  and  it  is  at  least  as 
much  a  pleasure  to  me  as  it  is  my 
interest  to  find  new  contributors  who 
hit  the  mark. 

Personally,  I  beg  you  to  believe 
that  I  am  truly  sensible  of  your  high 
opinion,  and  that  I  esteem  it  as  a  great 
and  high  privilege  to  have  awakened 
so  much  interest  in  your  breast.  It 
ivould  be  a  real  gratification  to  me  if 
I  could  prove  this  to  you  by  helping 
you  towards  the  attainment  of  the 
honorable  objects  in  which  you  have 
my  full  sympathy. 

Dear  Madam, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 

Mrs.  N . 

Offick  of  AU  the  Tear  Round: 
A  weekly  journal,  conducted  by  Cuah.  Dickens* 
No.  26.  Wellinoton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 
Thursday^  Eleventh  of  June,  1868. 

Dear  Madam, 
I  regret  to  assure  you  that  it  is 
out  of  my  power  to  comply  with  your 
clever  little  girFs  request  Mr.  Head- 
land tells  me  that  the  pressure  on  the 
stalls  for  to-morrow  night  is  so  great 
that  he  has  been  obUged  to  withhold 
all  but  two  of  the  few  free  admissions 
that  are  usually  set  aside  for  my  own 
family. 

It  was  satisfactory  to  me  to  hope 
as  I  read  on  that  the  Unholy  Laiid 
oould  be  made  available  here.  But 
my  satisfaction  was  sadly  dashed  by 


the  discovery  that  it  is  incomplete. 
I  can  scarcely  exaggerate  the  difficul- 
ty, with  one  long  serial  in  progress 
here,  and  my  own  series  of  papers 
under  resumption  from  time  to 
time,  of  entering  on  any  other 
"continuation."  Could  you  finish 
your  project  in  three  papers,  or  in 
two?  I  cannot  even  pledge  myself  to 
find  space  for  the  Unholy  Land  in 
three  parts ;  but  I  would  try,  if  you 
could  so  accomplish  it. 


Gad'h  Hill  Place, 

Ul0ILA.M-BY-R0CHEHT£R,  KENT. 

Mondfiyy  Iwenly-ninth  Jun^  1868. 

Dear  Madam, 
I  will  try  A  TVip  in  the  Unholy 
Zand  in  two  chapters.  The  first  por- 
tion I  hope  to  publish  in  AU  t/ie  Year 
Hound  before  the  month  of  July  is 
out 

Faithfully  yoiuB, 

Charles  Dickens. 
Mrs.  N . 

Office  of  AU  the  Year  Around: 
A  weekly  Jouroal,  conductinl  by  Chas.  Dickens, 
No.  26,  Wellington  Street, 

Strand,  London,  VV.  C. 
Saturday,  Twentyflfth  July,  1868. 

My  Dear  Madam, 
As  I  announced  the  TVip  in  the 
Unholy  Land  "  in  two  parts,"  and  as 
the  enclosed  MS.  resumes  it  and 
would  be  inconsistent  with  that  an- 
nouncement, I  cannot  have  the  pleas- 
m*e  of  accepting  the  papers. 

^'or  any  long  story  continued  from 
No.  to  No.  there  is  no  opening  at 
present  in  these  pages.  You  will  the 
better  understand  the  assurance  I 
give  you  on  this  head  when  I  explain 
that  we  have  four  such  compositions 
already  before  us.  The  subject  of  the 
story  you  suggest,  moreover,  is  a 
very,  very  deficient  one.  In  connec- 
tion with  it  many  things  need  to  be 
known  and  treated  of,  which  would 
demand  unusual  powers.  T^ie  Orders 
and  Disorders  of  Charity  is  a  title  sug- 
gestive of  a  very  useful  paper  on  a 
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very  fruitful  subject.  But  it  would 
require  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  working  of  our  English  Charit- 
able Institutions,  and  of  the  faults  in 
that  working.  As  to  the  Sisterhood 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  it  is  essential 
to  remember  that  a  sisterhood  is  easy 
of  establishment  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
coDMnunity,  and  far  less  easy  in  a 
Protestant  community.  As  to  the 
latter,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
that  kind  of  combination  must  be  set 
against  the  blessings  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  and  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

I  repeat  from  my  heart  what  you 
write  of  your  country.  "  It  is  all  very 
awful  to  me."  I  wish  I  could  discern 
through  the  whirl  and  uproar  any 
tokens  of  that  **  Purification  by  blood 
and  fire,"  but  I  confess  I  see  none. 
Dear  Madam, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 

Mrs.  N . 

Gad' 8  Hill  Place, 

Hl(*IIAM-BY-R0CHESTER,  KeXT. 

Wednesday,  Fifth  AuguHt,  1863. 

Dear  Madam, 
While  I  heartily  sympathise  with 
your  feeling  and  purpose,  I  cannot  ac- 
cept Nobody's  Child,  simply  because 
the  essay  only  says  what  has  been 
often  said,  and  does  not  strengthen 
the  case  by  putting  it  in  any  forcible 
light.  In  one  main  respect  you  are 
wrong  as  to  fact.  Fo  undling  children 
must  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Poor-law 
Unions  in  which  they  are  born  or 
found.  Long  ago  I  tried  hard  to  im- 
prove the  treatment  and  bringing-up 
of  such  children  by  enlisting  more 
public  sympathy  in  their  behalf.  The 
years  that  have  since  elapsed  have 
been  years  of  much  improvement  in 
this  wise.  As  to  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, the  extent  to  which  it  was  once 
abused  was  held  to  necessitate  the 
present  restrictions.  They  may  be 
right  or  wrong,  but  there  was  a  cause 


for  them,  and  it  is  a  question  for  ar- 
gument. 

That  too  many  women  are  dread- 
fully cruel  to  their  sister- women  wha 
have  illegitimate  children  is  painfully 
true.  But  I  presented  this  very  point  in 
an  early  Number  of  the  present  series 
of  the  Uncommercial  Traveller;  and 
then  by  no  means  for  the  first  time. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 

Mrs,  N . 

Office  oy  AUOie  Year  Round: 

A  weekly  journal,  conducted  by  Chas.  Dickexs^ 

No.  26,  Wkixixoton  Strejit, 

Strand,  London,  W.  C. 
Wednesday,  Twenty  third  September,  1863. 

Dear  Madam,  • 
I  am  most  sincerely  sorry  that  I 
cannot  make  the  accompanying  tale 
suit  the  purpose.  But  I  hope  you 
believe  that  I  would  do  so  if  I  could. 
Some  photographs  are  being  printed 
which  I  think  will  be  much  better 
than  any  now  to  be  got.  I  will  send 
you  a  couple  as  soon  as  impressions 
reach  me.  When  you  write  to  those 
correspondents  pray  tell  them  that  I 
deeply  feel  their  sympathy,  and  hoi>e 
to  do  all  the  better  for  it  in  the  work 
that  lies  before  me. 

Dear  Madam, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 
Mrs.  N . 

Gad'^  Uiix  Place, 
Hkjiiam  hy-Rochestkr,  Kent. 
yfondiiy,  Twenty-eiiifUh  iiepternber,  IH6S. 

Dear  Madam, 
If  you  can  make  it  convenient  to 
call  upon  me  at  the  office  in  London 
(26,  Wellington  Street),  at  11  on 
Thursday  morning,  perhaps.  I  may  be 
able  to  answer  your  last  letter  less 
unsatisfactorily  than  in  writing. 
Faithfully  yours, 

C.  D. 

Office  of  All  tfie  Year  Round: 
A  weekly,  journal,  conducted  by  Chas.  Dickens* 
No.  26,  Wei.linoton  Street, 

Strand,  London,  W.  C. 
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Mnnda}\  Nineteenth  October,  1863. 

My  Dear  Madam, 
I  hope  to  get  in  the  condensed 
and  altered  story  very  soon.  I  can 
only  express  my  unfortimate  objec- 
tion to  the  enclosed  by  saying  that 
there  appears  to  me  no  reason  for  its 
being  a  story.  The  incidents  are  so 
ivom  and  trite  that  nothing  but  some 
uncommon  ingenuity  in  the  manner 
of  telliog  and  putting  together  could 
possibly  carry  them.  And  the  inge- 
nuity is  not  there.  Well,  if  those 
parts  which  describe  the  dog  were 
related  simply  as  dog  anecdotes,  the 
same  remark  would  apply  to  them 
"with  equal  force. 

If  a  child  of  mine  had  written  these 
verses,  I  should  try  hard  to  direct  her 
fancy  and  attention  to  improving  ap- 
preciation rather  than  rash  endeavor. 
Of  course  I  cannot  say  in  this  case 
-what  poetic  capacity  may  linger  in 
the  young  breast,  but  I  see  no  ex- 
pression of  any  in  these  Unes.  Words 
and  sound  I  find,  but  not  thoughts. 
Let  me,  with  the  miseries  of  a  mis- 
taken vocation  often  before  my  eyes, 
entreat  you  to  consider  whether  you 
observe  in  these  verses  anything  half 
so  pretty  as  an  ordinary  child  will 
think  out  for  itself  in  a  confidentied 
talk  with  you,  half  an  hour  long. 
My  dear  Madam, 
Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickbns. 

Mrs.  N. . 

Gad*8  Hill  Place, 

HlOHAM  BY-ROCIIESTER,  KeNT. 

57,  Gloh'tek  Place,  Hyde  Pakk  Oakdkns. 
WednedUiy,  Tu^enty-third  March,  1^4. 

Dear  Madam, 

I  will  not  give  you  the  trouble,  in 
your  present  state  of  health,  of  com- 
ing to  me,  but  will  call  on  you  on 
Sunday  at  4  o'clock. 

Dear  Madam, 
Very  faithfully  yours, 
Charles  DicKENa 
Mrs.  N . 


Office  of  All  the  Year  Round: 

A  weekly  journal,  condacted  by  Ciias.  Dickeks, 

No.  26,  Wellington  Street, 

Strand,  J/Ondon,  W.  C. 
Tuesday  afternoon.  Twenty-ninth  March,  1864. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  N , 


Coming  in  here  this  afternoon,  I 
find  your  note,  and  immediately  com- 
ply with  its  request  concerning  the 
paper.  To-morrow  afternoon  I  will 
send  you  a  pen  that  I  will  bring  down 
purposely — with  which  I  have  been 
at  work  all  day  on  my  new  book. 

Ever  yours, 

Charles  Diceen& 

Office  of  All  the  Year  Round: 
A  weekly  Journal,  conducted  by  Chas.  Dickens, 
No.  96,  Wellington  Street, 

Stkand,  London,  W.  0. 
Friday,  First  of  April,  1864. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  N , 

You  do  not  understand  me — ^I 
dare  say  it  is  my  fault — on  the  subject 
of  your  "Test  medium."  I  do  not 
desire  to  see  him,  and  indeed  alto- 
gether decline  to  see  any  person 
making  those  pretensions.  I  left  those 
questions  with  you,  not  because  I 
have  the  least  scrap  of  belief  in  their 
being  answered  according  to  the 
truth,  but  because  I  thought  it  well 
that  you  should  find  out  that  they 
can  not  be  answered.  It  is  not  at  all 
in  accordance  with  my  reverence  for 
the  Great  Mystery  of  Death  and  the 
existence  beyond  the  grave,  to  put 
them  myself  through  the  interposition 
of  any  human  creature.  I  should 
make  a  horrible  pretense  if  I  did  so. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to 
know  that  you  sleep  so  well.  Next 
Sunday  I  am  engaged  particularly; 
but  I  can  call  on  you  on  Monday  (if 
that  will  do)  at  4  o'clock. 

Faithfully  yours  always, 

Charles  Dickens. 

My  address  in  town  until  the  1st  of 
June  is  57,  Gloucester  Place,  Hyde 
Park  Gardens,  W.  In  the  meantime, 
I  am  very  little  here. 
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Gad's  Hn.L  Place, 

HlOHAM  BY-KOCHUSTER,  KeNT. 
57,  GlOS'TER  PT.ACE,  HtBE  PARK  GARDBN!4. 

Twenty-first  April,  1864. 

Dear  Sir, 
My  erratic  requiremeixts  of  air 
and  exercise  when  I  am  (as  at  present) 
much  occupied,  have  delayed  my  re- 
ceipt of  your  note.  I  will  come  to- 
morrow (Friday)  at  4.  And  I  will 
endeavor  to  be  rather  before  than 
after  the  hour,  as  I  must  attend  a 
meeting  at  5. 

Dear  Sir, 

Faithfully  yours, 
Charles  Dickens. 
Dr.  N . 

Gad*8  Hill  Place, 

UIOHAM-BY-ROCHESTEK,  KENT. 

Glo'«ter  Place,  Wedfusday,  Fourth  May,  1864. 

Dear  Mrs.  N , 


I  have  read  the  enclosed,  just  as 
I  might  have  read  it  in  print  And  I 
like  it  very  much,  just  as  I  should 
have  done  in  that  case. 

I  had  thoroughly  agreed  in  what 
you  write  about  the  position  before 
you  had  expressed  it ;  and  had  acted 
accordingly. 

The  spring  weather  will  make  you 
better  yet,  I  hope.  You  have  cer- 
tainly been  ill  in  the  worst  English 
weather. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 

Gad's  Uill  Place, 

HlOHAM-BT-RoCIIEST£R,  KeNT. 

Thursdau  Morning,  Twelfth  May,  1864. 

Dear  Mrs.  N , 


I  return  you  the  papers.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  "  plan,"  I  am  not  a  good 
authority ;  because  I  cannot  look  at 
it  from  a  third  person's  point  of  view, 
and  cannot  divest  myself  of  an  imeasy 
consciousness  that  I  ought  to  be  no 
party  to  it  while  it  is  in  progress. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 

Gad's  Hill  Place, 
Higuam-by-Rochkster,  Kent. 


Saturday,  EUvenQ^  June^  186i. 

Dear  MRa  N , 

I  am  concerned  that  you  should 
think  it  possible  that  yoirhave  given 
me  offence.  Pray  let  me  disabuse 
your  mind  of  any  such  completely 
erroneous  impression,  however  shad- 
owy. Without  the  slightest  reserva- 
tion, I  assure  you  that  it  is  utterly 
baseless,  and  I  entreat  you  to  dismiss 
it. 

YoXir  anxiety  for  your  daughter  is^ 
no  doubt,  the  main  cause  of  your  re- 
lapse in  health.  I  hope  you  will  soon 
be  better,  now  that  she  is  better.  In 
your  weakened  bodily  state  such 
solicitude  must  have  been  injurious; 
for  it  would  have  proved  so,  somehow 
or  other,  even  though  you  had  previ- 
ously been  as  free  from  illness  as  with 
all  my  heart  I  wish  you  had  been. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dicken& 

Gad's  Hill  Place, 

UIGHAM-BY-ROCHESTER,  KeITT. 

Sunday,  Twenty-sixth  June,  1864. 

Dear  MRa  N , 

Your  affecting  letter  finds  me 
just  leaving  here  on  a  ten  days'  or 
twelve  days*  visit  to  Belgium.  I 
heartily  congratulate  you  on  all  the 
good  inteUigence  it  contains,  and  add 
the  trifling  item  to  it  that  your  two 
missing  papers  have  been  just  now 
found!  They  were  found  at  the  oflSce; 
but  how  they  got  there  I  cannot  im- 
agine. 

The  paper  I  retiu-n,  having  done 
my  best  with  it.  Let  me  beg  you  to 
believe  that  I  have  no  "law  for  my- 
self "  in  that  matter,  but  the  law  of 
kindness  and  sympathy.  But  I  have 
an  instinctive  conviction  that  you  are 
not  strong  enough  for  the  more  direct 
personal  influence. 
.  I  send  my  kind  remembrance  to 
both  your  daughters,  and  to  your 
good  husband. 

God  bless  you. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 
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Gad's  Uill  Pi.ace;, 
uloham-bt  roch£steb,  k&nt. 
Tuesday,  Ninth  Av^/v^t,  1864. 

Dear  MRa  N . 

The  chapter  of  your  Unholy  Laiid 
that  I  had  before  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  is  in  type.  The  chapter  to 
which  you  refer  in  your  said  letter  I 
have  not,  because  it  has  (no  doubt) 
gone  to  Mr.  Wills  to  be  entered  in  the 
regular  book  and  way  of  the  oflBce. 
Assuming  it  to  be  at  the  ofSce,  I  will 
return  it  to  you  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  Even  though  we  were  not 
going  to  run,  for  some  weeks,  two 
serial  stories  together,  I  should  stil] 
be  indisposed  to  proceed  with  this 
series,  for  the  reason  that  I  believe 
your  countrymen  are  not  now  in  the 
mood  to  be  told  anything  from  this 
side  of  the  water  concerning  themselves, 
and  that  they  would  unconsciously 
misrepresent  the  intention,  and  that 
we  should  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Gad's  Hill.  Placb» 
HiGHAM- BY- Rochester,  Kent. 
Monday,  Fifteenth  AugiLst,  1864. 

Dear  MRa  N , 

I  am  happy  to  retain  Bo/ckvoooda 
Life  in  Canada  for  insertion  in  A.  Y.R. 
The  enclosed,  I  regret  to  say,  I  cannot 
make  available.  If  the  case  of  your 
young  charge  were  mine,  I  would  try 
either  the  neighborhood  of  Dijon  or 
the  neighborhood  of  Marseilles.  I 
think  I  would  give  the  preference  to 
the  latter,  because  of  the  beautiful 
sea.  The  precaution  of  not  living  in 
a  situation  exposed  to  the  north  wind 
would  be  very  necessary  to  observe 
in  that  country.  And  I  would  not 
live  in  Marseilles  by  any  means,  but 
somewhere  in  its  vicinity. 

Mr.  Wills  will  send  you  a  cheque 
for  Ben* 8  Bearer^  The  Unholy  Land 
paper  (which  I  have  called  On  the 
Jdiseiesippi),  and  Backwoods  all  in  one. 
I  have  begged  him  to  do  so  this  very 
morning. 

Working  back  to  your  letter,  I  note 
your  enquiry  whether  I  think  any- 


thing could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
French  life  for  A.  Y.  JR.  Without 
feeling  able  positively  to  answer  No^ 
I  reply,  I  think  not.  I  have  at  various^ 
odd  times  done  a  good  deal  of  French 
life  myself,  and  we  have  an  old  con- 
tributor to  Bbusehold  Words  always 
resident  in  France,  who  lays  hold  of 
French  subjects. 

Pray  offer  my  kind  regards  to  your 
good  husband,  with  all  good  wishes- 
for  him  and  for  you. 

Faithfully  yours  always, 

Charles  Dickens. 

Ben's  Bearer  I  placed  in  the  last  No. 
I  made  up. 

I  am  much  concerned  to  receive- 
your  sad  account  of  your  young 
daught&r.  As  you  say  nothing  of 
your  own  health,  I  hope  it  is  better. 
I  am  well  and  working;  hard. 
Faithf  uUy  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 

The  enclosed  very  good  and  true. 
In  the  passage  you  have  lined  out^ 
you  anticipate  what  I  would  have- 
erased. 

Gad*8  Hill  Place, 
uigham-by-rochesteb,  kent. 
Sunday,  Twenty-Hfth  September,  1864. 

Dear  Mrs.  N , 


This  note  is  to  let  you  know :  That 
I  have  duly  intimated  your  change  of 
address  to  Chapman  &  HaU ;  that  I 
will  certainly  read  your  book,  please 
God,  when  I  get  it ;  that  I  am  heartily 
glad  of  the  change  in  your  young  in- 
valid ;  that  I  found  the  extract  from 
the  letter  very  droll  and  true,  but  too 
much  in  the  nature  of  a  scrap  for  A. 
Y.  .K;  that  I  write  you  a  longer  letter 
in  the  spirit  than  in  the  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  (getting  away  from  my  desk 
when  I  can);  and  that  I  am,  with  kind 
regards  to  your  husband  and  the  little 
recovering  patient. 

Faithfully  yours, 

C.  D. 
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Gad's  Hill  Place, 

UiGHAM  BY-KOCHESTEB,  KENT. 

Tuesday,  First  November,  1884. 

Dear  Mrs.  N , 

It  appears  to  me  that  you  camiot 
Lave  received  a  letter  I  wrote  to  you 
from  the  ofSce  some  weeks  ago,  in 
reference  (as  I  suppose)  to  the  very 
papers  which  are  the  subject  of  your 
complaint  received  yesterday.  But 
it  was  certainly  posted  along  with 
other  letters  which  reached  their  re- 
spective destinations. 

You  had  written  me  a  note  about 
the  papers,  in  which  you  mentioned 
that  Mr.  Froudehad  considered  their 
general  subject  interesting  to  the 
public  at  this  time,  and  had  therefore 
desired  to  have  them  for  JFraserf  and 
you  added  that  you  knew  they  were 
true,  particularly  referring,  if  I  do  not 
mistaJce,  to  a  description  of  a  negro 
preacher.  In  the  letter  I  wrote  you, 
I  replied  that  I  did  not  concur  in  Mr. 
Froude's  opinion ;  that  I  thought  the 
subject  unacceptable  to  the  public, 
I>ending  the  miserable  struggle ;  that 
I  did  not  believe  your  compatriots 
were  at  all  in  a  humor  to  receive  the 
truth  about  anything  from  this  side 
of  the  water ;  and  that  I  would  rather 
leave  them  alone  for  the  time  alto- 
gether; under  the  impression  that  I 
should  otherwise  do  more  harm  than 
good  For  these  reasons  (I  added,  as 
I  remember,)  I  declined  the  papers 
without  1  ef erence  to  their  merits,  but 
they  were  in  type,  and  would  you  like 
to    have    proofs.    No    answer    has 

reached  me. 

With  the  contents  of  my  note  Mr. 
Wills  was  acquainted ;  but  I  said  tu 

him,  "  I  have  written  to  Mrs.  N 

about  those  papers,  and  it  is  under- 
stood between  her  and  me  that  they 
will  not  go  in.  Since  then  he  has 
been  very  ilL  I  suppose,  writing  now 
without  having  had  an  opportunity 
of  communicating  with  him,  that  he 
found  some  memoranda  on  the  papers 
that  they  were  not  for  insertion,  and 


forgot  under  what  circumstances 
those  notes  were  made.  But  the 
judgment  exercised  is  most  distinctly 
mine,  and  not  his.  And  as  to  him,  I 
am  quite  sure  that  he  is  incapable  of 
treating  you  with  the  least  intentional 
disrespect 

Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 


BUYING   BOOKS. 

"When  Providence,"  says  Dr. 
Holmes  "throws  a  good  book  in  my 
way,  I  bow  to  its  decree  and  purchase 
it  as  an  act  of  piety."  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  kind  of  piety  is  far  from 
common.  As  a  rule,  you  will  find 
small  Ubraries,  even  in  the  houses  of 
wealthy  people.  Th«re  can  be  no 
doubt  that  householders  with  incomes 
ranging  from  $6,000  to  $50,000  a  year 
expend  far  more  upon  wine  or  cigars 
than  they  would  dream  of  spending 
upon  books. 

I  forget  whether  it  was  five  or  ten 
per  cent  of  a  man's  income  that 
Mark  Pattison  said  ought  to  be  spent 
in  this  way ;  but  most  people  will  re- 
gard two  per  cent  as  a  lavish  expend- 
iture. They  prefer  spending  money 
on  old  china,  and  will  talk  of  purchas- 
ing a  valuable  volume  or  set  of  vol- 
umes as  an  idle  piece  of  extrava- 
gance. 

I  do  not  forget  that  there  are  many 
bibliomaniacs— or  bookhunters,  to  use 
a  politer  term — whose  passion  for  first 
editions,  for  tall  copies,  for  uncut 
copies,  for  Elzevirs  and  Aldines,or 
for  old  Bibles,  is  inexhaustible.  Men 
of  this  class  will  snend  a  fortune  uDon 
ballads  or  playbills;  some  purchase 
only  illustrated  books ;  and  some  lav- 
ish all  their  affection  on  bindings, 
and  will  give  a  goodly  sum  for  a  vol- 
ume, no  matter  what  its  contents 
may  be,  that  bears  the  mark  of  Gro- 
Uer  or  Do  ThoiL  The  book-collector's 
energy  is  inexhaustibla    He  hunts 
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in  all  weathers  in  all  countries ;  and 
would  consider  it  the  sheerest  folly 
to  attempt  to  read  the  books  which 
he  accumulates.  A  wealthy  brother 
of  the  revered  Bishop  Heber  was  so 
bitten  with  this  mania  that  he  is  said 
to  have  possessed  thousands  of  vol- 
umes he  had  never  seen,  and  on  his 
death-bed  wrote  orders  to  his  agents 
to  purchase  mora  These  are  the 
follies  of  men  who  think  themselves 
wise.  They  are  more  harmless  than 
some  folUes;  but  the  bibliomaniac, 
though  he  buys  books,  is  no  more  to 
be  commended  than  the  man  who  de- 
votes himself  to  the  collection  of 
walking-sticks  or  of  postage-stamps. 

It  is  a  very  different  thing  to  form 
a  hbrary  for  the  sake  of  using  it,  and 
because  we  want  to  exercise  our 
friendship  for  the  wise  and  good  of 
all  ages.  Books  are  the  most  perma- 
nent of  companions,  the  most  trust- 
worthy ;  but  unless  we  possess  them 
it  is  impossible  thoroughly  to  appre- 
ciate their  value.  A  book  may  be 
borrowed  from  a  circulating  library 
by  people  who,  in  this  busy  life,  have 
what  they  call  an  idle  hour  to  waste. 
The  novel  of  the  day,  the  volunae  of 
travels  that  may  merit  a  casual  glance, 
the  book  of  social  or  political  gossip 
that  has  a  temporary  interest,  these 
are  works  for  which  the  reader  ap- 
plies at  the  libraries.  If  he  is  a  true 
student  and  book-lover,  however,  he 
will  seek  in  other  fields  for  his  fullest 
delight 

Ephemeral  Uterature  has  its  uses, 
and  is  not  to  be  despised  because  it  is 
ephemeral;  but  the  man  who  buys 
books  will,  if  he  be  wise,  choose  those 
in  the  first  place  that  are  imaffected 
by  the  lapse  of  time.  The  great 
works  of  all  ages  are  not  to  be  f  oimd 
in  the  circulating  library:  and  just  be- 
cause they  are  not  there,  these  are 
the  boolss  of  which  the  library  reader 
is  prof  oimdly  ignorant.  He  has  read, 
perhaps,  Ouida*a  last  novel,  or  Mr. 


Lewis  Morris's  *  Songs  of  Britain'; 
but,  to  say  nothing  of  earlier  literature, 
he  probably  does  not  know  the  chief 
characters  in  the  "  Waverley  "  novels 
and  has  never  read  'The  Ancient 
Mariner.' 

A  house  can  be  completely  furnish- 
ed in  a  few  days  with  brand-new  f ur- 
nitiure^  but  in  such  a  house  there  is  no 
sense  of  homa  We  miss  in  it  the 
memories  associated  with  objects  to 
which  the  eye  has  been  accustomed 
from  childhood.  In  the  same  way  it 
is  not  easy  to  improvise  a  library. 
The  book-buyer's  pursuit  is  one  that 
needs  years  and  intellectual  growth. 
.  The  library  should  show  his  taste,  and 
the  direction  of  his  pursuits.  Books 
may  be  left  to  a  man  as  a  bequest, 
and  it  is  one  I  should  not  object  to ; 
but  the  voliunes  we  love  best  are 
those  we  have  sought  after  with 
something  like  a  lover's  ardor,  and 
gained  at  no  small  sacrifica  Walter 
Scott  relates  how  when  a  boy,  as 
soon  as  he  could  scrape  together 
a  few  shillings  he  bought  a  copy 
of  **  those  beloved  volumes,"  Percy's 
'  BeUques  of  Ancient  Poetry,*  — 
books  as  dear  to  the  ballad-loving 
poet  in  old  age  as  they  were  in 
youth;  and  "Elia's"  Cousin  Bridget, 
in  that  delightful  essay,  '  Old  China,' 
relates  a  bit  of  Charles  and.  Mary 
Lamb's  own  experience  when  she  de- 
scribes how  Elia,  after  eyeing  the 
purchase  for  weeks,  became  the  happy 
possessor  of  a  foUo  'Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.'  "Was  there  no  pleasure," 
the  good  Bridget  asks  her  cousin,  "in 
being  a  poor  man?  and  do  the  neat 
clothes  you  wear  give  you  as  much 
pleasure  as  the  threadbare  suit  which 
you  wore  for  four  or  five  weeks  longer 
than  you  should  have  done  to  pacify 
your  conscience  for  the  mighty  sum 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  shillings,  was  it  T 
— great  affair  we  thought  it  then — 
which  you  had  lavished  on  the  old 
foUo!" 
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Enthusiasm  like  that  felt  by  Lamb 
for  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  is 
what  is  especially  needed  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  library.  The  buyer,  if  he 
have  a  strong  bent  in  one  direction, 
will  satisfy  the  first  If  history  be  his 
special  study,  the  historians  will  fig- 
ure most  conspicuously ;  if  theology, 
the  theologians ;  if  poetry,  the  poets. 
This  is  reasonable  enough ;  but  there 
is  no  branch  of  study  that  can  be  fitly 
piursued  alone,  and,  after  satisfying  a 
special  taste,  the  man  who  wishes  to 
possess  a  good  Ubrary  should,  in  the 
first  place,  secure  good  copies  of  the 
greatest  authors  in  all  the  prominent 
departments  of  literature  which  his 
country  has  produced.  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  apply  to  a  public  library  for  books 
that  deserve  to  be  read  and  re-read. 
However  limited  the  book-buyer's 
taste  or  means,  it  especially  behoves 
him,  if  bent  on  culture,  to  possess 
good  library  copies  of  the  great  poets 
and  historians  of  his  country.  Poetry, 
apart  from  its  intrinsic  value  as  the 
most  elevating  and  delightful  of  in- 
tellectual gifts,  opens  up  many  a  fair 
path  of  Uterary  study;  and,  without 
a  knowledge  of  past  history,  a  man  is 
helplessly  adrift  when  he  attempts  to 
steer  through  the  conflicting  currents 
of  contemporary  politics.  But  what 
can  the  student  know  of  history  or  of 
poetry  unless  he  have  the  books  at 
hand  upon  his  shelves  for  reference 
as  well  as  for  study?  It  may  be  possi- 
ble to  read  a  borrowed  book  with 
some  advantage,  but  it  is' the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  great  difficulties. 
You  are  limited  in  time,  and  you  are 
not  privileged,  as  Coleridge  was,  to 
make  your  notes  on  the  margin  as 
you  go  on.  Almost  always  I  decline 
lending,  even  my  best  friends, volumes 
which  they  ought  to  have  in  their 
own  libraries ;  and,  if  I  yield  in  a  too 
easy  moment,  the  probability  is  I 
suffer  for  my  folly  afterwards.  The 
most  honest  people  in  the  world  have 


a  peculiarity— they  forget  to  return 
books.  Let  me  end  by  repeating  with 
more  emphasis  what  I  have  already 
suggested,  that  the  foundation  oC  a 
library  should  be  laid  in  early  life.  To 
see  it  grow  by  slow  but  sure  degrees 
is  a  rare  delight,  and  the  boy  who 
spends  his  "tips"  in  this  way  wiU,  as 
he  grows  to  be  a  man,  spend  more, 
imtil  in  thfe  course  of  years  he  will 
gather  around  h*m  a  host  of  "never- 
failing  friends." 
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THOMAS  HABDY,  NOVELIST. 

'  Silas  Marner '  is  a  great  novel,  but 
when  the  wealth  of  rural  life  given 
us  by  Mr.  Hardy  is  taken  into  ac- 
count it  must  be  conceded  that  he  has 
enriched  the  fiction  which  deals  with 
heaths  and  villages  much  more  than 
George  Eliot  Mr.  Jeff  eries,  it  is  true, 
has  done  as  much  for  the  natural 
scenery,  for  the  hedges  and  ditches, 
and  wild  and  garden  flowers  and 
woods  and  glades  and  commons,  but 
he  has  not  done  mora  Mr.  Hardy's 
passionate  love  of  nature  is  sunk  into 
him ;  he  not  only  knows  the  land  of 
Wessex  with  the  life  that  grows  out 
of  it ;  he  has  not  only  seen  it  in  every 
weather,  but  he  has  felt  its  moods ; 
they  have  been  communicated  to  him 
imtil  he  has  shcured  nature's  joys  and 
struggles  and  become  one  of  its 
poets.  Only  a  poet  could  have  put 
Egdom  Heath  so  wonderfully  into 
*  The  Return  of  the  Native';  only  a 
poet  could  have  described  the  thun- 
derstorm of  *'  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd.'  Yet,  being  a  true  novelist, 
the  scenery  is  with  Mr.  Hardy  only  a 
fine  setting.  Not  the  heath,  but  those 
who  cross  it,  are  his  subjects.  His 
first  book,  'Desperate  Remedies,'  is 
only  a  study  in  other  people's  methods. 
With  'Under  the  greenwood  Tree,* 
which  made  way  with  the  public  as 
slowly  as  '  Loma  Doone,'  the  Wessex 
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series,    began,    and    perhaps    since 
Goldsmith's  death  there  has  been  no 
such  idyl  of  country  life.    It  is  not 
Mr.  Hardy's  greatest  book,  but  it  is 
his  most  perfect ;  from  the  moment 
Dick  Dewy  appears  singing  of  "  daf- 
fodowndillies"  till  he  and  Fancy,  new- 
ly married,  listen  to  the  nightingale, 
the  story  glides  on  like  a  Wessex 
stream.    It  is  Mr.  Hardy's  one  novel 
in  which  there  is  nothing  to  jar.    A 
tranter  and  his  son,  a  schoolmistress, 
a  gamekeeper,  and  a  village  choir  are 
the  simple  company  of  whom  an  art- 
ist's magic  make  us  one.    Here,  and 
in  *  Far   from  the  Madding  Crowd,' 
which  first  awakened  the  public  to 
the  new  novelist,  the  rustics  are  at 
their  best.     They  are  never  again 
quite  so  fresh  and  natural  when  they 
meet  to  drink  cider.    In  the  following 
books  one  has  now  and  again  a  sus- 
picion that  they  are  introduced  as  a 
puppet  show  between  the  more  se- 
rious acts.    They  took  the  public  so 
well  in  the  earlier  stories  that  they 
must  be  offered  again  and  again,  as 
Mr.  Sothem  had  to  go  on  playing 
Dundreary.    Characters  at  first,  they 
become  rather   characteristics,  only 
those  eccentricities  being  given  prom- 
inence that  are  calculated  to  raise  the 
readiest  laugh.  There  are  times  when 
they  are  only  a  funny  chorus,  playing 
somewhat    obviously  for    applausa 
The  most   unlettered    villager  may 
have  natural  wit  or  hiunor,  but  ''rus- 
tics" are  not  usually  amusing  by  in- 
tention, and  in  Mr.  Hardy's  earlier 
novels  they  are  unconscious  humor- 
ists, as  where  Fancy's   stepmother 
will  not  have  Dick  Dewy  eat  his  din- 
ner with  her  second-best  knives  and 
forks,  lest  people  should   think  she 
has   nothing    better.    Hundreds    of 
touches  equally  true  to  life  are  to  be 
found  in  the  rustic  pictures  of  the 
early  novels,  and  there  are  even  many 
in  the  later  ones.    But  there  is  now 
a  tendency  to  spoil  the  rustics  by  put- 


ting clever  sayings  into  their  mouths* 
"  Why  should  death  deprive  life  of 
fuurpence*"  asks  a  toper,  taking  pos- 
session of  the  four-penny  pieces  set 
apart  for  keeping  down  the  eyelids  of 
a  dead  woman.  A  drunken  hag  is  oxt 
trial,  and,  on  a  constable's  repeating: 
certain  remarks  of  hers,  she  argues, 
"  I  was  not  capable  enough  to  hear 
what  I  said,  and  what's  said  out  of  my 
hearing  isn't  evidence."  The  same 
woman  would  see  Henchard  humili- 
ated because  "  I  do  like  to  see  the 
trimming  pulled  off  such  Christmas 
candles."  A  pretty  wife  is  an  uncom- 
mon picture  for  a  man's  best  parlor," 
a  woman  gets  married  ''  by  the  grace 
of  God  and  a  ready  young  man." — 
The  Contemporary  JRevietc, 


•«•• 
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SOMJS  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
TWO  PUBLISHERS. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Harper,  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  who 
is  staying  at  th^  United  States  Hotel 
in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  with  his  family, 
paid  Mr.  George  W.  Carleton  a  visit 
the  other  day,  and  it  was  a  rich  treat 
to  hear  them  tell  stories  of  ye  olden 
time,  reminiscent  of  their  "boyish 
days,"  so  these  gentlemen  claimed  to 
call  them,  although  I  may  be  divulging 
a  secret  to  tell  that  both  had  left  col- 
lege some  years  previous  to  the  time 
when  the  scenes  were  enacted  which 
they  described  in  such  a  jolly  way. 
And  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  the 
said  incidents  occurred  years  "  before 
the  war" — and  the  war,  beg  pardon,, 
opened  in  1861.  Carleton  contri* 
buted  a  story  concerning  T.  B» 
Aldrich,  the  dainty  poet,  and  Fitz 
James  O'Brien,  a  brilliant  essay- 
ist, and  also  a  poet  of  no  ordinary^ 
merit,  but  one  who  was  often  seen  in 
his  cups,  and  was  always  borrowing 
money  of  his  cronies — an  out-and  out- 
Bohemian   was  this  same   O'Brieii^ 
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Aldrich,  who  is  now  the  dignified  and 
learned  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly^ 
commenced  his  literary  career  as  a 
clerk  in  Carleton's  bookstore,  which 
was  then  located  on  the  southwest 
comer  of  Broadway  and  Lispenard 
Street  in  New  York  City.  It  was 
while  he  was  in  Carleton's  employ, 
and  yet  in  his  teens,  that  Aldrich  pen- 
ned 'Babie  Bell' 

*'  Uave  you  not  heard  the  poet  tell 

How  came  the  dainty  Bahie  Bell 

Into  this  world  of  ours?*' 

This  was  the  poet's  first  stepping- 
stone  to  the  enviable  reputation  which 
he  has  since  won. 

The  publisher  saw  the  two  young 
and  embryonic  poets  crossing  Broad- 
way, Aldrich  leading  his  unsteady 
companion  in  the  most  careful  man- 
ner. **  Why  are  you  so  cautious  of 
O'BrienT"  asked  the  publisher.  Aid- 
rich,  whose  purse  was  not  very  heavy 
at  the  time,  answered,  "Because 
O'Brien  owes  me  a  dollar  and  I'm  in 
need  of  it." 

jIn  connection  with  O'Brien  and  his 
publishers.  Harper  &  Brothers,  Carle- 
ton  related  an  incident  which  was 
new  to  the  present  head  of  the  house, 
and  which  he  relished  heartily.  The 
erratic  poet,  after  he  had  been  indulg- 
ing freely  one  day,  went  down  to 
Franklin  Square  and  begged  hard  for 
the  loan  of  twenty-five  dollars,  which 
very  justly ,  the  firm  refused.  O'Brien 
picked  up  a  large  placard  with  '  Liv- 
ingstone's Africa,'  printed  on  one  side. 
He  turned  it  over,  and  on  the  blank 
side  he  drew  in  large  black  letters 
these  words : 

"  One  of  Harper's  Authors. 
I  am  Starving." 

He  attached  a  string  to  the  large 
piece  of  cardboard,  hung  it  about  his 
neck,  and  then  walked  down  to  the 
street  and  paraded  up  and  down  be- 
fore the  great  iron  building.  A  large 
croy^d  gathered,  and  Mr.  Fletcher 
Harper  was  soon  very  glad  to  com- 


promise. He  gave  O'Brien  a  five-dol- 
lar bill,  and  thus  got  rid  of  the  im- 
pleasant  advertisement — N.  J.  Momt 
Journal. 


■m*^ 


♦•^ 


A  NEW  POEM  BY  TENNYSON. 

The  poem  promised  by  Lord  Tenny- 
son for  Mrs.  Burnett's  department  of 
the  McClure  Syndicate  appears  in 
The  New  Heview  for  October.  It  is  a 
charming  Uttle  song,  called  ^The 
Throstle.' 

*  Summer  Is  comlug,  Summer  Is  comiugs' 

I  know  It,  I  know  it,  I  know  it 
LiRht  afi;ain,  leaf  again,  lite  again,  love  again, 
Yes,  my  wild  little  poet. 

Sing  the  New  Year  in  under  the  blue, 
Last  year  you  sang  it  as  gladly. 

*  New,  New,  New,  New  ! '  Is  it,  then,  so  new 

That  you  carol  so  madly  ? 

*Love  again,  song  again,  nest  again,  young  again !' 

Never  a  prophet  so  crazy  I 
And  hardly  a  daisy  as  yet,  little  friend, 

See  I  there  is  hardly  a  daisy. 

'Here  a^ain,  here,  here,  happy  year,' 

O  warble,  uncliidden,  unbidden. 
Summer  is  coming,  is  coming,  my  dear, 

'And  all  the  winters  are  bidden. 


^•¥ 


49^ 


COLLABORATION,  diO. 

MM.  Erckmann  -  Chatrian  have 
parted  company.  These  illustrious 
collaborators  appear  to  have  quarrel- 
ed about  money.  Which  was  Erck- 
mann and  which  was  Chatrian?  Who 
wrote  the  novels!  who  looked  on!  In 
all,  or  almost  all,  literary  partnersh  ips 
one  of  the  men  does  the  work,  the 
looking  on  is  done  by  the  other. 
When  they  quarrel  (as  .they  always 
do,  if  they  live  long  enough)  each 
avers  that  he  was  the  worker.  There 
are  exceptions.  I  have  collaborated 
where  J  did  the  work,  and  where  the 
other  fellow  did  the  work,  and  where 
we  both  did  it.  Every  sort  of  combi- 
nation is  possible,  even  that  in  which 
neither  does  really 'any  work,  but  both 
look  on.    To  young  men  entering  on 
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the  life  of  letters  one  may  say,  find 
an  ingenious,  and  industrious,  and 
successful  partner,  stick  to  him,  never 
quarrel  with  him,  and  do  not  sinrvive 
him.  As  a  rule  collaborations  are 
happy  arrangements,  because  the 
worker  likes  working,  and  the  looker- 
on  Ukes  the  idea  that  he  is  at  work. 
The  elder  Dumas  defined  the  collab- 
orator's duty  as  ^making  objections' 
and  so  acting  the  critic  while  criticism 
was  still  serviceable,  still  not  too  late. 
One  would  gladly  collaborate  with 
any  really  successful  romancer,  on 
these  terms,  and  at  half  profits.  It 
would  be  so  much  more  lucrative,  and 
easy,  than  making  objections  after 
publication,  in  reviews.  If  Mr.  Marion 
Crawford  or  Mr.  William  Black  wants 
a  coUaborator,  either  of  them  may 
hear  something  to  his  advantage  by 
appl3nng  at  The  Sign  of  the  Ship/  Ob- 
jections offered  on  moderate  terms. 


my  idea  of  a  Great  American  Novel, 
while  I  look  on. 


* 


* 


In  France,  where  collaboration  is 
more  common  than  in  England,  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  worked  in  the 
same  way.  One  man  does  not  do  all 
the  labor,  while  the  other  kindly 
smokes  his  cigarettes.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  man,  a  beginner,  supplies 
the  idea,  while  the  other,  the  expert, 
knocks  into  shape.  In  this  kind  of 
partnership,  one  decidedly  prefers 
supplying  the  idea.  That  is  delight- 
fuUy  easy.  I  have  an  idea  for  a 
Great  American  Novel.  *  What  offers?' 
as  they  say  in  the  queer  papers  of 
exchange  and  barter.  The  idea  will 
not  suit  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  (it  is  an 
historical  novel)  nor  the  author  of 
*Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York' — he  lacks 
distinction,  rather.  It  would  have 
fitted  Mr.  Hawthorne :  but  where  is 
the  Hawthorne  of  to-day? 

*Re8t,  lovely  pearl  in  the  brain. 
And  slowly  nature  in  the  oyster/ 

as  someone  says  in  Clough.    Nobody 
is  quite  the  right  person  to  work  out 


Is  Culture  pessimist?  Have  all 
clever  persons  blighted  affections, 
broken  ideals;  have  they  aU  been 
duped  by  their  expectations  of  life, 
and  embittered  by  their  experience 
of  human  nature?  If  one  might  judge 
by  the  novels  and  by  the  plays  most 
twittered  about  in  circles  intellectual, 
human  nature  is  very  bad  indeed. 
Almost  all  the  favorite  romances  of 
M.  Daudet,  M.  Paul  Bourget,  and  the 
plays  of  Dr.  Ibsen  in  particular,  might 
be  called  by  the  name  of  a  story  of 
Mr.  Besant's,' The  Seamy  Side.'  Mean 
people,  luxurious  people,  selfish,  sor- 
did and  morally  squalid  people,  are 
the  stock  characters  of  these  works. 
Someone  said  about  a  scene  in  Dr. 
Ibsen's  'Doll's  House,'  This  is  strong;' 
and  someone  else  replied,  'You  may 
say  the  same  of  cheese.'  The  strength 
which  comes  of  a  certain  moral  ran- 
cidity is  prevalent  and  popular,  and 
the  rancidity  is  rarely  tempered  by 
humor. 

Compare  M.  Daudet's  Sidonie  with 
Mr.  Thackeray's  Becky  Sharp.  Becky 
is  not  a  better  woman  than  Sidonie, 
but  how  her  character  is  lightened  and 
brightened  by  her  humor,  and  by  her 
rare  relapses  into  humanity  I  Every 
now  and  then  that  armed  and  iron 
depravity  of  hers  is  surprised  and 
softened,  but  Sidonie  is  incorruptibly 
base,  and  never  for  an  instant  de- 
viates into  being  sympathetic.  She 
has  no  moments  like  that  in  which 
Mrs.  Eawdon  Crawley  was  proud  of 
her  husband,  or  was  moved  on  her 
return  to  Queen's  Crawley,  or  was 
sorry  to  leave  the  stupid,  kind,  do- 
mestic life  there.  But  in  modem, 
cultivated,  analytic,  and  scientific 
novels,  a  much  higher  standard  of 
general  badness  and  sordidness  pre- 
vails. Even  the  characters  with 
whom  and  for  whom  we  are -meant 
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to  feel  are,  somehow,  disagreeable 
people,  harsh  in  manner,  hostile,  not 
to  be  liked  or  admired.  Yet  nobody 
can  aver  that  human  nature  is  really 
like  this ;  we  are  not  so  consistently 
unpleasant  as  Dr.  Ibsen's  persons.  In 
his  very  ingenious,  if  long  and  rather 
tedious,  new  story,  *  Le  Disciple,*  M. 
Paul  Bourget,  for  one,  has  guarded 
■against  this  tendency  to  blacken 
•everything.  He  provides  foils  to  his 
psychological  villain;  if  we  may 
judge  by  his  book,  and  M.  Dostoieff- 
sky's  'Le  Crime  et  le  Chdtiment,' 
psychology  is  a  bad  study  for  the 
young.  The  soldier,  the  unhappy 
heroine,  even  the  honest  old  atheistic 
philosopher,  are  all  good  foils  to  the 
scoundrelly  *  disciple'  whomM.  Bour- 
get holds  up  as  an  awful  example  to 
the  young  men  of  France. 

Perhaps  the  modem  pessimism  as 
to  goodness  in  'cultured'  novels  is 
really  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
Theology.  We  are  all  miserable  sin- 
ners, though  on  a  superficial  exami- 
nation it  does  not  appear.  But  the 
psychological  novelist  uses  a  micro- 
scope, and  lo,  he  quite  unconsciously 
agrees  with  the  Prayer-book,  and 
makes  all  his  characters  profoundly 
miserable.  The  old  simple  scheme 
in  which  you  had  a  real  unmitigated 
villain,  a  heroine  as  pure  as  snow  or 
flame,  and  a  crowd  of  good  ordinary 
people,  gave  us  more  agreeable  read- 
ing, at  least ;  and  reading  not,  I  think, 
much  more  remote  from  truth  than 
is  found  in  such  a  play  as  Dr.  Ibsen's 
'  Ghosts,'  or  in  his  '  Pillars  of  Society.' 
However  art,  like  every  other jactivity, 
must  go  on  making  its  experiments. 

Perhaps  modem  psychological  nov- 
els may  one  day  be  as  forgotten  as 
JJIrs.  Radcliffe's,  which  once  had  a 
^ogue  like  theirs.  Who  reads  the 
the '  Mysteries  of  Udolpho'  now,  or 
*  The  One-Handed  Monkt  We  take 
them  up,  and  have  the  best  will  in  the 
world  to  be  frightened,  but  they  do 


not  frighten  us.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
thought  Shelley  more  likely  to  live  in 
his  prose  than  in  his  verse.  At  this 
distance  of  time,  Mrs.  Bade  iffe's  verse 
seems  more  lively  than  her  prose. 
Yet  Wordsworth,  as  may  be  read  in 
Professor  Knight's  new  biography, 
thought  *  Guy  Mannering'  a  novel  in 
the  style  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe ! 

Andrbw  Lang. 


t»* 
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BOOK  SALES  OF  THE  LAST 
ENGLISH  SEASON. 

From  October,  1888,  to  the  month 
of  August  in  this  present  year — when 
as  usual  the  season  came  to  an  end — 
fifty-one  high  class  sales  have  been 
held  in  London.  Some  few  of  these 
were  of  the  first  importance,  but  the 
greater  number,  as  is  always  the  case, 
consisted  of  books  which  make  their 
individual  appearance  with  a  r^^ar- 
ity  which  would  be  amusing  were  it 
not  monotonous.  One  gets  tired  of 
chronicling  editions  of  Dickens  and 
Thackeray,  the  more  so  as  an  occa^ 
sional  Mackenzie  dispersion  renders 
such  a  course  absolutely  necessary. 
It  is  a  wonder  that  the  modem  col- 
lector does  not  weary  of  books  whose 
only  merit,  apart  from  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  text — with  which  he  has 
little  to  do,  seeing  that  a  ten  cent 
edition  would  answer  his  purpose 
equally  well — consists  in  the  full-page 
plates  of  'Phiz,'  Leech,  and  other 
masters  of  the  same  school.  There 
will  some  of  these  days  be  a  tremend- 
ous fall  in  works  of  this  class,  and  al- 
ready warning  signs  are  not  wanting. 
What  will  next  engage  the  attention 
of  specialists  it  is  impossible  to  say — 
possibly  Elzevirs,  or  the  productions 
of  the  press  of  the  editor-printer,  the 
taciturn,  workshop  slave,  Aldus 
Manutius,  or  those  of  the  son  after 
his  own  heart  Anything  better  than 
Buss  and  Phiz,  Bowlandson,  Cruik- 
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shankf  Leech,  Aiken,  et  hoe  genus 
omne,  A  barbaric  allusion  this,  seem- 
ingly. The  talent,  however,  pleases ; 
it  is  only  the  continual  repetition 
which  offends. 

The  first  lot  of  much  importance 
between  the  periods  above  mentioned 
was  an  almost  complete  set  of  'Vanity 
Fair'  from  its  commencement  in  1868 
to  1888,  with  the  caricature  portraits, 
32  volumes,  of  which  seven  were  un- 
bound. This,  with  the  general  index, 
which  covers  the  whole  period,  was 
disposed  of  for  $51.25,  by  no  means  a 
high  price.  At  the  Leycester  sale  in 
November,  Dugdale's  '  Monasticon,'  8 
vols.,  1846,  brought  $86.25.  This  edi- 
tion is,  however,  nothing  like  as  ex- 
pensive as  the  previous  one  by  the 
same  editors  (Caley,  Ellis  S  Bandinel, 
8  vols.,  foUo,  1817-30).  At  the  same 
dispersion,  Gray's  *  Genera  of  Birds,' 
in  three  folio  voliunes,  half-morocco, 
1844-9,  brought  $130,  a  fair  average 
auction  value. 

Two  pieces  of  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb — viz.,  'Poetry  for  Children,'  2 
vols.,  8vo,  1809,  and  'Mrs.  Leicester's 
School,'  1809,  8vo — are  very  rarely 
ever  seen,  the  former  especially,  of 
which  it  is  said  that  only  two  copies 
are  known,  though  even  if  tliis  be  the 
case,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  sum 
of  $175  should  have  been  expended 
upon  it.  The  book  is  a  juvenile  pro- 
duction of  no  merit,  in  which  respect 
it  ranks  fairly  well  with  '  Mrs.  Leices- 
ter's School,*  which  itself  brought 
$82.50. 

In  another  category  is  the  scarce 
'  Boke  callyd  the  My rroure  of  Oure 
Lady,'  Richard  Fawkes,  1530,  folio, 
which  as  a  good  specimen  of  black- 
letter  typography  may  have  been 
worth  the  sum  of  $250.  '  The  Mohawk 
Primer,'  intended  for  the  use  of  Mo- 
hawk children,  1786,  8vo,  may  also 
have  been  cheap  at  $35,  and  Cap- 
grave's  *  Nova  Legenda  AngUaa,'  im- 
perfect, Winadi  de  Worde,  1516,  at 


$78.75.  Books  of  this  class  are  curios- 
ities and  nothing  more,  and  as  such 
are  getting  scarcer  every  year. 

The  second  and  remaining  Portion 
of  the  Turner  Library  was  disposed 
of  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  on  November 
23  and  13  subsequent  days,  the  pre- 
vious portion  having  been  sold,  as 
will  be  remembered,  in  June.  The 
chief  lots  noticeable  were  Dr.  Dee's 
'True  Relation'  of  how  he  was  swin- 
dled by  Sir  Edward  Kelly  with  regard 
to  some  spirits,  though  he  went  to  his 
grave  in  ignorance  of  the  fact,  1659,4to, 
$25  (bound  by  Bedford) ;  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby's  *  Two  Treatises  on  the  Nature 
of  Bodies  and  of  Man's  Soul,'  large 
paper,  Paris,  1644,  folio,  $30;  Hey- 
wood's  •  Hierarchic  of  the  Blessed 
Angels/ 1635,  foUo,  $32.50  (this  book 
measured  11  i  in.  by  7Jin.);  Sidney's 
'Countesse  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia,' 
fourth  edition,  1613,  foUo,.  $60;  the 
first  edition  of  'Gulliver's  Travels,' 
1726,  2  vola,  8vo,  $52.50 ;  and  Scot's 
curious  *  Perfite  Platform  of  a  Hoppe 
Garden,'  black  letter,  1578, 4to,  $29.50. 
There  are  previous  editions  of  1574 
and  1576  of  this  last  named  book,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  indepen- 
dent author  of  the  '  Disco verie  of 
Witchcraft '  was  the  first  to  lay  down 
regulations  for  the  successful  culture 
of  the  hop  in  England. 

At  a  miscellaneous  sale  at  Sotheby's 
in  December  a  good  copy  of  Ariosto's 
'  Orlando  Furioso,'  in  4  vols.,  4to,  large 
paper,  1773,  brought  no  less  than  $135 ; 
but  the  book  was  beautifully  bound 
by  Derome.  Later  on  in  the  day 
Dugdale's  'Antiquities  of  Warwick- 
shire,' 1656,  foUo,  sold  for  $45;  and 
Knight's  'Account  of  the  Worship  of 
Priapus,*  1786,  4to,  for  as  much  as  $75; 
Bafifaelle*s '  Luggie  del  vaticano,'  with 
25  of  its  28  colored  plates,  1771-6, 
foUo,  brought  $150;  and  Buskin's 
'Modem  Painters,'  5  vols.,  8vo,  1873, 
uncut,  $58.75 ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
works,  consisting  of  200  portraits  en- 
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graved  in  mezzotint,  in  3  vols.,  folio, 
1^65,  cannot  be  said,  prima  faciei  to 
have  been  cheap  at  $125 ;  but  so  much 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  plates 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  it 
was  worth  in  the  absence  of  an  in- 
spection. Other  sales  to  the  end  of 
the  year  included  the  first  edition 
of  Byron's  '  Hours  of  Idleness,'  large 
paper,  Newark,  1807,  $45;  Hannay's 
^The  Nightingale,  Sheretine,  and 
Mariana,'  Elegies  on  the  Death  of 
Queen  Anne  (wife  of  James  I.),  1622, 
8vo,  $245.  Thornton's  *  Antiquities  of 
Nottinghamshire/  1677,  foUo,  $55  and 
Grose's  '  Antiquities  of  England  and 
and  Wales,  Ireland  and  Scotland,'  10 
vols.,  4to,  large  paper,  1783-95,  $27.50, 
by  no  means  a  dear  purchase  for  the 
namesake  of  the  great  archaeologist, 
who  bought  it. 

What  is  noticeable  chiefly  in  the 
saies  recorded  is  the  great  sameness 
in  the  books  disposed  of.  The  cata- 
loguers must  almost  know  the  titles 
of  the  majority  oflE  by  heart. 

The  year  1889  opened  badly,  there 
being  little  worth  mentioning  if  [  ex- 
cept a  bad  copy  of  Shakspere's  second 
folio,  $68.75;  the  'Testamenta  Lam- 
bethaua,'  in  folio,  1854,  $65 ;  and  a  fine 
example  of  the  Epistolse  of  Hierony- 
mus,  printed  on  vellum  by  Schoiflfer, 
at  ^ayence,  in  1470.  This  rare  folio 
brought  $267.50. 

A  complete  set  of  the  '  Percy  Socie- 
ty's PubUcations,'  1840-52,  in  30  vols., 
8vo,  is  a  desirable  work  to  a  specialist, 
especially  when  accompanied  with 
the  extra  volume  of  'Annual  Reports,' 
and  $115  is  a  fa'r  average  sum.  Bul- 
wer's  'Anthropometamorphosis,'  1653, 
4to,  being  a  good  copy,  and  well  bound 
by  Pratt,  sold  for  $31.25.  This  work 
of  Bulwer's,  it  may  be  observed,  is 
thought  to  own  the  longest  title  of 
any  book  in  the  English  language. 
Henry  Carey's  burlesque,  'Chronon- 
hotonthologos '  runs  it  very  close,  so 
does  Brown's  *Adenochoiradelogia' 


La  Borde's  *  Choix  de  Chansons,'  4 
volumes,  8vo,  Paris,  1773,  with  its  100 
engravings  after  Moreau,  La  Barbier, 
and  other  artists,  is  a  fine  work, 
especially  when  siunptuously  bound. 
$430  is  also  a  fine  price  to  pay  for  it, 
as  is  also  $52.50  for  Schoolcraft's 
'Historical  Information'  respecting 
the  Indians  of  the  United  States— 
1851-7,  4to. 

At  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun's  sale  in 
February  a  sUghtly  damaged  copy  of 
the  Mazarin  Bible  was  disposed  of  for 
$10,000,  which  shows  a  falling  off 
from  previous  prices.  Sir  John  Thor- 
old's  copy  having  sold  for  $19,500,  and 
the  Earl  of  Crawford's  for  $13,250. 

Lovers  of  the  classics  will  be  sorry 
to  hear— or  they  may  be  glad,  if  de- 
sirous of  purchasing— that  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  in  the  vernacular  are 
still  deteriorating  in  price.  This 
statement,  however,  has  no  applica- 
tion to  high  class  examples  from  the 
more  famous  early  presses,  as  witness 
the  ' Cose  Volgari'  of  Petrarch,  8 vo, 
Aldus,  1501  (on  vellum),  $1,500  the 
*  Historia  Naturalis '  of  Pliny,  Rome* 
Sueynheym  and  Pannartz,  1470, 
$87.50;  and  the  'Hypnerotomachia,' 
of  Columna,  Aldus,  1499,  $400.  The 
story  is  that  Aldus,  when  engaged  in 
printing  Columna's  work,  was  so 
struck  with  the  illustration  of  a 
dolphin  twining  about  an  anchor  that 
he  ever  after  used  it  as  his  trade 
mark.  As  is  well  known,  it  first  ap- 
peared on  his  copy  of  Dante,  pubUshed 
in  1502.  Another  rare  book  is  the 
first  Aldine  edition  of  Virgil,  1501,  and 
the  first  work  ever  printed  in  itaUc 
type.  A  copy  on  vellum,  but  shghtly 
imperfect,  sold  for  $122.50  at  the  same 
sale  (Hopetoun). 

Passing  over  a  large  assortment  of 
the  works  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,. 
Pierce  Egan,  and  Surtees— ordinary 
copies  of  which  appear  to  be  slightly 
declining  in  value — I  come  to  the 
Mackenzie  sale,  where  books  of  that 
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class  brought  the  most  extraordinary 
prices  ever  recorded,  no  doubt  on  ac- 
count of  their  matchless  condition. 
Ackermann's  *  Microcosm  of  London,' 
3  vols.,  4to,  1811,  brought  $66.26. 
A'Beckett's  *  Comic  Histories  of  Eng- 
land and  Rome,'  in  3  vols.,  8vo,  $81.25. 
A  '  Dialogue  in  the  Shades,'  between 
Mrs.  Gibber  and  Peg  Woffington,  1766, 
4to,  $312.60 ;  Ainsworth's  •Rookwood,' 
1836,  8vo,  $42.60;  'Jack  Sheppard,'  3 
vols.,  1839,  $48.75 ;  *  Tower  of  London,' 

1840,  $107.50  ;  *Guy  Fawkes,'  3  vols., 

1841,  $56;  Cruikshank's  'Comic  Al- 
manac,'  19  vols,'  8vo,  1835-53,  $150 ; 
Pierce  Egan's  '  Life  in  London,'  1821, 
and  the  'Finish,'  1830,  in  2  vols.,  $170. 
A  set  of  Dickens's  Christmas  books, 
the  five  small  volumes,  bound  by 
Riviere,  brought  no  less  than  $102.50, 
the  highest  recorded  price  ever  paid. 
This  sale  abounded  in  what  may  rea- 
sonably be  styled  absurdities,  hardly 
relieved  by  one  or  two  m8tgnificent 
complete  sets  of  more  solid  publica- 
tions like  Strutt's  originals,  in  14  vols., 
uniform,  1773-1810, 4to,  $360.  Imme- 
diately after,  in  fact  only  removed  by 
56  lots,  we  come  across  The  Snob,  11 
numbers,  and  27ie  Oownaman,  17  num- 
bers, which  sold  for  nearly  as  much 
again — namely,  $625.  As  is  well 
known,  Thackeray's  early  productions 
do  not  disclose  much  of  that  genius 
for  which'  he  was  afterwards  distin- 
guished, and  neither  TTie  Snob  nor  The 
Gownsman  is  intrinsically  worth  as 
many  cents  as  it  produced  dollars. 

At  the  Buccleuch  sale  in  March 
some  good  Caxtons  were  put  up. 
These  included  '  The  Dictes  and  Say- 
engis  of  the  Philosophers,'  1477,  folio, 
lliin.  by  8in.,  $3,250 ;  '  The  Chronicles 
of  England,'  1480,  tolio,  9Jin.  by  7in., 
$2,350 ;  *  The  Discripcion  of  Britay  ne,' 
1480,  folio,  11  Jin,  by  8in.,  imperfect, 
$975;  and  'The  Ryal  Book,'  (1487?) 
folio,  lijin.  by  8iin.,  imperfect,  $1,825. 

Curiously  enough  Mr.  Halliwell- 
Phillipps's   Ubrary  did   not   contain 


much  Shaksperian  literature  of  ex- 
ceptional value.  The  first  4to  of 
'Much  Adoe  About  Nothing,'  1600, 
brought  $250.  Of  course  it  was  im- 
perfect. 'Pericles,'  first  4to,  1609.  also 
imperfect,  brought  $160;  and  *The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor/  4to,  1619, 
in  like  plight,  $77.50.  It  is  to  the 
Perkins  sale  (tenth  and  subsequent 
days  in  July)  that  we  must  look  for  a 
better  record.  This  dispersion  is,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  the  most  important 
of  its  kind  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  death  of  Mr.  Daniel  in  1864, 
when  Shakspere's  early  folios  and 
quartos  reached  unheard  of  prices. 
The  first  foho,  title  and  verses 
mounted  realized  (at  the  Perkins  sale) 
$2,075 ;  the  third  folio,  quite  perfect, 
$500 ;  '  Love's  Labour  Lost/  first  4to, 
1599,  headlines  cut,  $350 ; '  Romeo  and 
Juliet,'  second  4to,  1599.  heac'lines 
cut,  $820;  'Much  Ado  About  Nothing,' 
first  4to,  1600,  headlines  cut,  $370;  *The 
Merchant  of  Venice,'  first  (?)  4to,  1600, 
$605 ;  the  second  part  of  'Henry  IV.,' 
first  4to,  1600,  $1,126 ;  and  others  too 
numerous  for  the  space  at  my  disposal. 

J.  H.  Slater, 


ATJTOQRAHIANA. 

.  From  a  catalogue  of  autographs 
lately  issued  by  Pearson  &  Co.  of 
London,  we  make  a  few  extracts  of 
literary  interest : 

«  Aknold  (Matthew),  March  30, 1881.  ''  .  .  . 
I  did  not  meao  that  *77i€  Saturday^  atfected  iny 
own  judgment  of  what  I  wrote—tbouKh  I  never 
feel  able  to  judge  whether  what  I  write  in  good  or 
bad  until  I  am  some  dozen  years  removed  from  it 
—but  that  it  was  very  likely  to  effect  the  sale  of 
the  letters "  &c.,  &c. 

BoswELL  (Jame8),  May  7,  1768.  "...  You 
are  riglit  in  thinking  that  my  heart  remains  warm 
to  my  friends  amidst  ail  the  hurry  of  London,  for 
I  assure  you  nothing  ever  dims  the  fire  of  affection 
which  warms  my  breast.  I  am  not  a  bit  afraid 
of  the  great  Douglas  Cause,  so  that  there  is  one 
quarter  at  rest.  I  am  doing  what  man  can  do  for 
the  brave  Corsioans;  but  X  fear  it  is  too  true  that 
the  dastardly  Genoese  have  given  up  the  island  to 
the  French.    However,  that  will  probably  make 
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our  Ministers  look  about  them  a  little.  .  .  .  My 
book  is  rising  in  fameevery  day.  It  has  conjured 
up  a  fiend,  a  foe  to  my  iUiistriout  friend  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  is  to  publish  in  a  few  days,  '*A 
friendly  and  compassionate  letter  to  James  Bos- 
well,  Esq.,  occasioned  by  his  having  transmitted 
the  moral  writings  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  to 
Pascal  Paoli.  We  shall  see  what  the  evil  spirit 
inspires "  &c. 

Browning  (Robert;),  Feb.  12, 1845.  Mr.  Proctor 
sympathises  deeply  with  Mr.  Hood  (Tom  Hood), 
and  is  goln^  to  try  and  find  something  that  may 

suit  for  Mr.  K .    I  talce  him  to  be  a  literary 

Ichabor  Island,  where  all  the  guano-deposit  of 
ages  lias  been  stripped  and  sent  to  the  market  in 
a  few  mon  hs,  leaving  not  a  shovel-fuII  for  the 
next  disastrous  ship  that  touches  there,  be  its 
wants  never  so  urgent &c, 

Bybon  (Lord),  Dec.  14, 1813,  to  Hodgson.  *' .  . . 
I  have  a  treasure,  a  whole  set  of  original  BxniNs 
letters,  never  published  or  to  be  published,  for 
they  are  full  of  feaiful  oaths  and  the  most  nause- 
ous songs,  all  humourous,  but  coarse,  t>awdry, 
and  in  'good  set  terms.'  No  mincing  of  words, 
but ' a  spade  is  called  a  spade '  throughout^  How- 
ever, they  are  curiosities,  and  show  him  quite  in  a 
new  point  of  view— though  not  the  most  favour- 
able—and merely  a  repetition  of  *  Alas  I  poor 
human  nature.'  The  mixture,  or,  rather,  con- 
trast, of  tenderness,  delicacy,  obscenity,  and 
coarseness  in  the  same  mind  is  wonderful.  .  .  . 
I  send  you 'The  Bride' (of  Abydos).  .  .  .  When 
you  are  disposed,  write;  and  when  indisposed, 
drink.  ...  1  must  tell  sou  one  thing.  Black- 
wood, writing  to  his  brother  booksellers,  says, 
*  how  lucky  you  are  in  having  such  a  poet^;  as  if 
one  was  a  horse,  '  an  ass,  or  anything  that  is  /ito.' 
....  I  am  glad  we  have  no  Drydens  for  them 
to  starve." 

The  following  letters  from  Shelley 
to  Leigh  Hunt  are  said  to  be  unpub- 
lished : — 

"Naples,  December,  1818. 

"My  dear  Friend,— a  letter  from  you  is  al- 
ways so  pleasant  that  one  never  feels  less  inclined 
to  complain  of  the  long  at)senceof  such  a  pleasure 
than  at  the  moment  when  it  is  conferred.  Neither 
OUier's  parcel  nor  any  of  the  letters  it  contains 
have  arrived.  I  do  confess  we  had  been  saying 
now  and  ihen,  *  Well,  this  is  just  like  Hunt  '—as 
indeed  it  was  a  little;  but  we  never  attributed 
your  silence  to  neglect  or  want  of  afifection.  You 
don't  tell  me  if  your  t>ook  is  published  yet  or  is 
about  to  be  published  soon.  As  to  my  little  poem 
[^Epipsychidion'j,  I  can  only  lament  that  it  is  not 
more  worthy  of  the  lady  [Emilia  Vivians]  whose 
name  it  bears;  though  it  may  derive,  it  cannot 
confer,  honor  on  the  situation  where  you  have 
placed  it 

"I  saw  the  *  Quarterly'  at  Venice,  and  was 
much  pleased  with  the  Review  of  Frankenstein, 
though  it  distorts  the  story.  As  to  what  relates 
to  yourself  and  me,  it  makes  me  melancholy  to 
consider  the  dreadful  wickedness  of  heart  which 


could  have  prompted  such  expressions  as  those 
with  which  the  anonymous  writer  isults  (Pexults) 
over  my  domestic  calamities,  and  the  perverHion 
of  understanding  with  which    he  paints  yonr 
character.    There  can  l)e  no  doubts  with  resp'ct 
to  me,  that  personal  hatred  is  intermingled  with 
the  rage  of  faction.    I  know  that  Southey  on  one 
occasion  said  to  a  friend  of  his  that  he  on  his  own 
knowledge  knew  me  to  be  the  hlcuckest  ofvUla%i\», 
When  we  consider  who  makes  this  accusation, 
and  against  tt'/iom^  I  need  only  rebut  such  an 
accusation  by  silence  and  a  smile.    I  thought 
indeed,  uf  writing  to  Southey;  but  that  as  he  is 
guilty,  who  only  exposed  me  to  misrepresenta- 
tion, and  I  shall  on  my  return  seek  an  opportunity 
of  expostulaticg  with  him  in  person,  and  enquir- 
ing by  what  injury  1  have  awakened  in  his  heart 
such  dreadful  hatred;  and  if,  indeed,  I  have  in 
jured  him  unintentionally,  to  endeavour  to  repair 
it ;  and  if  not  to  require  that  he  should  produce 
his  proof  of  my  meriting  that  appellation  lie  em- 
ploys.   As  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  it  is 
not  for  him  whom  Southey  accuses,  but  for  him 
whom  all  the  wise  and  good  among  his  contemr 
poraries  accuse  of  delinquency  to  all  public  faith 
and  honor,  to  defend  himself.    Besides,  I  never 
will  be  a  party  in  making  my  private  affairs  or 
those  of  others  to  be  topics  of  general  discussion. 
Who  can  know  them  but  the  actors  ?  And  if  they 
have  erred,  or  often  when  they  have  not  erred,  is 
there  not  pain  enough  to  punish  them ?    My  pub- 
lic character  as  a  writer  of  verses— as  a  speculator 
on  politics,  or  morals,  or  religion— as  the  adherent 
of  any  party  or  cause— is  public  property;  and  my 
good  faith  or  ill  faith  in  conducting  these,  my 
talent,  my  penetration,  or  my  stupidity,  all  are 
subjects  of  criticism.    I  am  almost  certain  that 
Southey,  not  Gifford,  wrote  that  criticism  on  your 
poems.    I  never  saw  Gifford  in  my  life,  and  it  is 
impossible  that  he  should  have  taken  a  personal 
hatred  to  me.    Gifford  is  a  bitter  partisan,  and 
has  a  very  muddled  bead.    1  hear  from  tbose  who 
know  him  that  he  is  rather  a  mild  man  personally 
and  1  don't  know  that  he  has  ever  changed  side. 
So  much  for  myself.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned, 
J  can  imagine  why  Southey  should  dislike  you,  as 
the 'Examiner'  has  l>een  the  crown  of  thorns 
worn  by  this  unredeemed  redeemer  for  many 
years. 

**  Do  you  ever  see  Peacock  ?  He  will  tell  you 
all  al)Out  where  we  go,  what  we  do  or  see,  and  1 
wrote  him  an  account  of  these  things.  1  do  not 
like  writing  twice  over  the  same  things.  There 
are  two  Italies— one  composed  of  the  green  earth 
and  transparent  sea,  and  the  mighty  ruinn  of  the 
ancient  time,  and  aerial  mountains,  and  the  warm 
and  radiant  atmosphere  which  is  interfused 
through  all  things;  the  other  consists  of  the 
Italians  of  the  present  day,  their  works  and  ways. 
The  one  is  the  most  sublime  and  lovely  contem- 
plation that  can  be  conceived  by  the  imagination 
of  man ;  the  other  is  the  most  congraded,  disgust- 
ing, and  odious.  What  do  you  think?  Young 
women  of  rank  actually  eat—you  will  never  guess 
what^-garllcfc/  Our  poor  friend  Lord  Byron  is 
quite  corrupted  by  living  amongst  these  people; 
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and,  In  fact,  is  going  on  in  a  way  not  worthy  of 
him.    We  talked  a  good  deal  aboat  you,  and 
among  other  things  he  said  that  he  wished  you 
would  come  to  Italy ;  and  he  bade  roe  tell  you  that 
he  would  lend  you  money  for  the  Journey,  £400  or 
£500,  if  you  were  prevented  by  that  consideration. 
Pray  could  you  not  make  it  in  some  way  even 
profitable  to  visit  this  astonishing  country?  We 
return  to  Venice  next  Spring.    What  an  Inex- 
pre^lble  pleasure  would  it  give  us  to  meet  you 
there.    1  fear  (if  you  will  allow  me  to  touch  on  so 
delicate  a  subject)  it  would  be  hardly  possible  for 
you  to  bring  aZl  your  family,  but  you  would  know 
best.    I  should  not  wonder  If  Peacock  would  Join 
you,  and  then  the  ensuing  Spring  we  would  all 
retuni  together.    Italy  has  the  advantage  of  bei  ng 
exceeding  cheap,  when  you  are  once  there,  par- 
ticularly if  you  go  to  market  yourself,  otherwise 
the  cheating  makes  it  approach  English  prices. 
If  you  are  Indifff rent  as  to  seeing  France,  you 
ma]r  sail  from  London  to  Livomo,  and  we  would 
meet  then  a  month  earlier  than  at  Venice.    1 
don't  think  you  need  feel  at  all  uncomfortable  at 
accepting  l^rd  Byron's  offer  (if /could  make  it, 
you  know  that  i  would  not  give  you  this  advice), 
as  'twas  very  frankly  made,  and  it  would  not  only 
give  him  great  pleasure  but  might  do  him  great 
service  to  have  your  society.    Write  to  me  quick- 
ly what  you  think  of  this  plan,  on  which  my  im- 
aglnai ion  delights  itself. 

"Mine  and  Mary's  love  to  Marianne  altd  MissV. 
and  all  the  little  ones.  Now  pray  write  directly, 
addresHed  as  usual  to  Livomo,  because  I  shall  be 
in  a  fever  until  I  know  whether  3'ou  are  coming 
or  no.  I  ought  to  say  I  have  neither  good  health 
nor  good  f-plrits  Just  now,  and  that  your  visit 
would  be  a  relief  to  both. 

Most  affectionately  and  sincerely  your  friend. 

*»P.B  S. 
Oilier  has  orders  to  pay  Marianne  £5.  1  owe 
her  part  of  it,  and  with  the  other  I  wish  her  to  pay 
£1 10s.  to  the  tailor  who  made  my  habit,  if  he 
calls  for  it.  His  charge  will  be  more,  but  do  not 
pay  it  him." 

[Addressed  outside.] 

*•  LEIGU  HUNT,  Esq., 
"  8,  York  Buildings, 
•*  New  Road, 
"  London, 
''Angleterra,''  "Inghelterra." 

Shellet  (P.  B.),  a.  /.  «.,  2^  pages  4to, 
to  Leigh  Hunt 


It 


t(i 


u 


"  Florence,  December^  28, 1819. 
My  dear  Hunt,—  Why  don't  you  write  to  us. 
I  was  preparing  to  send  you  something  for  your 
*  Indicator,'  but  I  have  been  a  drone  instead  of  a 
bee  in  this  business,  thinking  that  perhaps  as  you 
did  not  acknowledge  any  of  my  enclosures,  it 
would  not  be  welcome  to  you,  whatever  I  might 
send.  We  have  Just  received  all  your  'Examlneni' 
up  to  Oct  27th.  I  admire  and  approve  most 
highly  of  those  on  religion ;  there  is  one  vei7  long 
one  that  especially  pleases  me.  Added  days  and 
yearrt  and  hours  add  to  my  disapprobation  of  this 
odious  superstition,  and  to  my  gratitude  to  any 


who  like  yourself  break  for  ever  its  ever-gathering 
bubble.  What  a  state  England  is  in.  But  you 
will  never  write  politics;  but  1  wish  then  that 
you  would  write  a  paper  in  the  *  Examiner '  on 
the  actual  state  of  the  country',  and  what  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  conflicting  passions 
and  interests  of  men  we  are  to  expects  Not  what 
we  ought  to  expect,  or  what  if  so  and  so  were  to 
happen  we  might  expect,  but  what  as  things  are 
there  is  reason  to  believe  will  come,  and  send  it 
mo  for  my  information.  Every  word  a  roan  has 
to  say  is  valuable  to  the  public  now,  and  thus  you 
will  at  once  gratify  your  friend,  nay  instruct,  and 
either  exhilarate  him  or  force  him  to  be  resigned, 
and  awaken  the  minds  of  the  people. 

"  I  have  no  spirit  to  write  what  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  will  care  much  about  1  know  well 
that  if  1  were  in  great  misery,  poverty,  Ac,  you 
would  think  of  nothing  else  but  how  to  amuse 
and  relieve  me.  You  omit  me  if  I  am  prosperous. 
You  are  like  Jesus,  who  said  he  came  to  heal  the 
sick,  when  they  reproached  him  for  feasting  with 
publicans  and  sinners. 

'*  1  could  laugh  if  I  found  a  Joke  In  order  to  put 
you  in  good  humour  with  roe  after  my  scoldings— 
in  good  humour  enough  to  write  to  us,  1  suppose 
we  shall  have  to  tight  in  England.  Affectionate 
love  from  all  to  all.  This  ought  not  only  to  be 
the  vale  of  a  letter  but  a  superscription  over  the 
gate  of  Life.       Your  sincere  friend, 

P.  B.  Shelley. 

"  I  send  you  a  sunnet  I  do  not  expect  you  to 
publish  it,  but  you  iuay  show  it  to  whom  j'ou 
please." 

[Addressed  outside.  J 

"  (Private) 
"LEIGH  HUNT,  Efq., 

"*  Examiner 'Office, 
"19.  Catharine  St., 

^^Angleterra.**  "London." 

Dickens  (Charles),  Niagara  Falls,  April  *iSth^ 
1842,  to  Lord  Mulgrave.  "Our  letters  crossed— at 
least,  1  suppose  you  had  one  from  me?  1  have 
had  one  from  you,  and  thank  .you  for  it  heaitlly. 
I  shall  enter  int'>  the  theatricals  with  grent  glee. 
After  sending  to  Buffalo  for  farces,  and  rect'ivlng 
more  than  fifty  from  the  bookseller,  I  can  find  no 
more  likely  one  than  the  enclosed,  in  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  enact  Mr.  Snobbington.  I  have 
seen  another  version  of  the  same  thing  done  in 
London,  and  It  Is  very  funny.  The  *  properties'— 
bed,  warming-pan,  coal-scuttle,  and  so  forth— are 
important;  but  as  they  are  all  articles  of  domestic 
furniture,  I  presume  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  them  into  the  theatre. 

"  Now  about  the  time.  1  will  arrange  to  leave 
Kingston  positively  on  the  tent/i,  and  will  come 
straight  to  Montreal,  where  I  shall  stHy  a  fort- 
night, making,  in  the  course  of  that  time,  a  hasty 
Journey  to  Quebec  and  back.  Therefore,  let  the 
play  be  arranged  for  any  night  you  please  between 
the  twelfth  and  the  twenty-fifth  or  sixth. 

"  1  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  the  post- 
office,  Kingston,  with  further  and  all  particulars. 

"  I  suppose  a  ^Comfortable  Night's  Rest'  will  be 
the  second  piece  ?   If  there  be  any  part  you  can't 
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yery  well  supply,  and  it  be  anything  rapid  and 
off-hand,  I  shall  be  quite  ready  to  do  it,  but  only 
on  the  supposition  that  the  manager  is  hard  up 
for  actors. 

"  Mrs.  Dickens  sends  her  best  reccards  to  you. 
She  joins  me  in  thanking  Sir  Richard  for  his 
kindness,  and  in  begging  you  to  say  that  we  shall 
be  most  happy  to  accept  this  hospitable  invita- 
tion." 

Eliot  (Geoige)  a.  I.,  signed  M,  E,  Letoes.  On 
the  other  two  pages  of  the  same  sheet  is  a.  I.  «.  by 
G.  H.  Lewes,  dated  16,  Blandford  Square,  9  Dec., 
1861,  written  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ...  at  Florence. 
Mr.  Lewes  says  "...  Then  a  word  as  to  tlie 
new  novel.  1  lend  about  La  Befita  in  all  good 
quarters,  and  always  hear  goldeu  opinions  from 
all  sorts  of  people.  Of  course  you  hear  form 
Anthony,  &c  .  .  .  Polly  (George  Eliot)  has  not 
been  strong,  yet  not  materially  amiss,  &c.  .  .  .'' 
Oeorge  Eliot  says,  "Writing  letters,  or  asking 
for  them,  is  not  always  the  way  to  make  one's 
memory  agreeable;  but  you  are  not  among  those 
people  who  shudder  at  letters.  ...  1  have  no 
good  news  to  tell  you  about  myself,  but  to  have 
my  husband  well  again  and  enjoying  his  work  is 
quite  enough  happiness  to  fall  to  one  woman's 
share  in  this  world,  where  the  stock  of  happiness 
is  no  moderate  and  claimants  so  many.  .  .  Let  us 
hope  there  is  an  Olympus  for  forgotten  authors. 
.  .  .  We  make  rather  a  feeble  attempt  at  musical 
Saturday  evenings.  .  .  .  Having  no  sunshine, 
one  needs  music  all  the  more.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  you  to  imagine  what  sort  of  atmosphere 
we  have  been  living  in  here  in  London  for  the 
last  month— warm,  heavy,  dingy  grey.  I  have 
seen  some  sunshine  once— in  a  dream !  .  .  .  We 
are  going  now  to  the  British  Museum  to  r^.  A 
painful  way  of  getting  knowledge.  If  1  had 
Aladdin's  lamp  I  should  certainly  use  it  to  get 
books  served  up  to  me  at  a  moment's  notice.  It 
may  be  better  to  search  for  truth  than  to  have  it 
at  hand  without  seeking,  &c.  ..." 
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THE  REVERIE. 


"Lady  dost  thou  bend  thine  eye. 
Press'd  fondly  'gainst  thy  gentle  heart, 
Upon  dim  futurity. 
Or  is  its  love-like  sadness  cast 
Upon  the  shadows  of  the  past  ? 
Say,  dost  that  piece  of  mimic  art 
Press'd  fondly  *gainst  thy  gentle  heart. 
Awaken  thoughts  of  joy  or  pain  ? 
Will  the  beloved  one  come  again  ? 
Or  is  that  golden  circlet  ail 
That's  left,  the  lost-one  to  recall 
When  fancy  fails,  with  straining  eye 
To  trace  his  form  on  vacancy  ? 
Twin  treasure  of  the  picture  seem 
Those  folding  lines.— In  hopeful  dream 
Of  future  blisses  do  they  tell  ? 
Or  breathe  they  of  tlie  sad  farewell  ? 
Yet  wherefore  ask  ?  On  that  sweet  face 
Their  meaning,  sympathy,  may  trace; 
For  o'er  the  brow  of  pensive  shade 
The  mystic  sign  of  hope  delay'd 
Hath  blended  with  iti  beauty?— Why 


Unnoticed  thus,  so  listlessly 

Are  held  those  lines?— 'Tis  that  no  more 

Thon  need'st  to  scan  their  music  o'er; 

For^  oft  and  oft  repeated,  they 

Have  proved  the  chatm  of  many  a  day.— 

Repeated  ofr^  repeated  still, 

Through  many  a  lonely  hour,  until 

They're  turned  by  Love's  fond  Alchemy 

To  Gold,  within  thy  memory. 

"  Samuel  Lover." 


COqUELIN  ON  8HAK8PERE. 

Constant  Coquelin  of  the  Comedie 
Frangaise  writes  on  Moli^re  and  Shak* 
spere  in  the  October  Century ^  and  from 
his  article,  which  has  two  full-page 
pictures,  we  quote  the  following: 
''Molidre  and  Shakspere  had  an  en- 
tirely different  conception  of  life. 
Shakspere  saw  it  moving,  troubled, 
changing,  uncircumscribed  in  its  de- 
velopment by  human  will,  subject  to 
'the  winds  and  the  rain  and  all  the 
breezes  that  blow.'  He  says  in  one 
of  those  passages  of  the  *  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen'  which  were  evidently  writ- 
ten by  him: 

This  world 's  a  city  full  of  strayini?  streets. 
And  death  's  the  market-place  where  each  one 
meeto. 

"  It  is  in  these  straying  streets  that 
Shakspere  moves,  the  obscure  laby- 
rinth where  man  goes  blindly,  meet- 
ing here  an  ambush,  there  a  precipice, 
and  where  he  changes  fortune  from  a 
chance-meeting.  There  is  nothing 
certain,  not  one  of  his  characters  who 
could  swear  to  what  he  will  do  an 
hour  later.  They  do  not  belong  to 
themselves.  They  are  so  much  the 
plaything  of  a  higher  force  that  they 
do  not  even  feel  sure  of  their  con- 
science. *I  believe  myself  passably 
virtuous,'  says  Hamlet. 

"But  who  shall  explain  Hamlet? 
Hamlet  is  an  enigma.  How  far 
was  he  mad?  When  is  he  completely 
mad?  But  no  one  in  these  plays  is 
quite  sane.  Lear  is  out  of  his  senses 
long  before  he  is  demented ;  Macbeih 
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has  hallucinations ;  Othello  sees  blood 
at  the  first  word;  Brutus  talks  to  a 
ghost;  that  terrible  sceptic  Richard 
HI,  sees  visions.  Events  themselves 
sometimes  seem  half  crazy.  What  I 
have  said  of  *  Macbeth'  might  be  said 
of  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  where  in  five 
days  Juliet  sees,  loves,  marries,  dies, 
and  resuscitates,  and  dies  once  more. 
All  is  falsehood,  deceit,  bewilderment 
This  cavalier,  it  is  Hosalind;  this  page, 
Imogen;  this  judge,  Por^ta;  this  statue, 
Ilermoine.  One  scene  in  'King  Lear' 
makes  Zear  (who  goes  mad  from  sor- 
sow)  and  an  exile  (who  pretends  to 
madness)  and  a  fool  (who  is  mad  by 
profession)  all  talk  together  amid  the 
thunder  and  lightning.  We  ask  our- 
selves, where  are  we?  Who  are  we  t 
Frospero  tells  us: 

We  are  sncb  stuff 
Aft  dreams  are  made  on ;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

"  ShaJcspere  saw  life  as  in  a  dream, 
and  thus  he  has  shown  it.  Moli^re 
saw  things  in  their  reaUty.  He  went 
down  to  the  immutable.  As  for  life, 
in  his  plays  he  sees  it  simple.  Only 
those  events  happen  which  happen  to 
us  all.  We  love,  we  marry,  we  have 
children,  we  consult  the  doctor,  we 
die.  The  other  incidents  that  may 
occur  spring  from  the  shock  of  char- 
acter ;  they  can  be  deducted  logically 
one  from  the  other,  and  would  remain 
in  the  control  of  man  if  he  would  but 
listen  to  reason. 

"  And  this  is  the  great  moral  that 
can  be  drawn  from  Moli^re:  keep 
your  head,  and  all  will  go  well  His 
work  is  as  clear  as  day;  hatred  of 
vice  shows  itself,  and  the  love  of 
truth — no  platonic  love,  but  an  active 
love,  armed  and  fighting  to  the  last 
hour.  For  Moli^re  is  in  the  thick  of 
the  crowd;  Shakspere  dwells  in  the 
Temple  of  Serenity;  he  observes, 
sombre  at  first,  peacefully  later  on : 
and  he  gives  to  our  meditat'on  and 
reflection  the  immense  and  painful 


spectacle  of  the  world,  but  draws 
from  it  no  rule,  for  what  rule  can  be 
found  used  in  a  dream  ?  Perhaps,  to 
finish,  it  might  be  said  that  Shakspere 
teaches  us  to  think,  but  that  Moli^re 
teaches  us  to  live." 


V3&^ 


CURRENT  LITER  A  TURE. 

There  is  almost  a  glut  in  the  literary 
market  of  that  pemmican  literature 
which  seems  so  well  adapted  to  a 
hurried  and  hurrying  age.  Everything 
nowadays  eatable  is  tinned  or  potted, 
concentrated  or  condensed;  every- 
thing that  no  gentleman's  library 
should  be  without— history,  science, 
biography — is  pounded  into  a  series, 
and  minced  by  competent  cooks  for 
the  popular  digestion.  These  minces, 
indeed,  assume  some  acquaintance 
with  the  meat  from  which  they  are 
taken,  and  are  apt  to  send  the  hungry 
student  empty  away.  But  at  least 
they  serve  to  cultivate  the  desire  for 
larger  knowledge ;  they  appease  the 
first  cravings  of  the  self-taught ;  they 
refresh  and  stimulate  the  jaded  palate. 
Those  "Series"  are  of  very  unequal 
merit,  according  to  the  hands  to  which 
they  are  entrusted.  But  in  most 
cases  they  are  excellent  specimens  of 
workmanship,  executed  by  skilled  and 
special  craftsmen.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  Life  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley  by 
Colonel  Malleson,  in  the  Statesmen 
Series,  in  which  the  comparison  of' 
the  great  ruler  of  India  with  his  more 
famous  brother  is  well  exhibited; 
Lord  Wellesley,  the  many  -  sided 
statesman  and  diplomatist,  the  grace- 
ful scholar,  the  attitudinising  rhetori- 
cian, the  adroit  and  versatile  diplom- 
atist, presenting  a  curious  contrast  to 
the  stem  soldier,  resolute,  tf^nacious, 
concentrated,  who  was  nothing  if  not 
a  man  of  one  idea— the  idea  of  duty. 
From  the  same  publishers  come  the 
latest  of  the  Eminent  Women  Series 
far  more  strikingly  contrasted  than 
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Wellington  and  Wellesley.  Imagine 
the  gentle  genius  of  Jane  Austen,  the 
immortal  cabinet  painter  of  placid 
provincial  life  in  the  England  of  her 
time,  side  by  side  with  Emily  Bronte, 
the  author  of  the  lonely  tragic  agon- 
ized soul  of  *Wuthering  Heights.' 
Each  of  these  brief  yet  full  biographies 
is  a  creditable  if  not  very  notable  per- 
formance. But  far  superior  to  either 
is  the  Life  of  William  Dampier,  in  the 
"Series  of  English  Men  of  Action," by 
Mr.  Clark  Russell,  who,  as  a  practical 
seaman  and  a  master  of  the  art  of  de- 
scriptive writing  and  of  the  romance 
of  the  sea,  brings  all  his  trained  expe- 
rience and  all  his  imaginative  faculty 
to  bear  upon  this  picture  of  the  hardy 
buccaneer,  who  circumnavigated  the 
globe  in  a  ship  of  about  half  the  size 
and  tonnage  of  a  fishing  hooker. 
The  men  who  commanded  these  ves- 
sels and  held  their  crews  in  hand  were 
not  very  nice  or  squeamish,  but  they 
were  the  true  forefathers  of  the  sea- 
men who,  in  a  later  age  under  Nelson 
and  Collingwood,  blockaded  the  en- 
emy's coasts  for  months  and  months, 
pursued  him  without  pause  from  sea 
to  sea,  and  crowned  their  country's 
flag  with  victory. 

'An  Account  of  Missionary  Success 
in  the  Island  of  Formosa.'  Published 
in  London  in  1650,  and  now  reprinted 
with  copious  appendices.  By  Rev. 
WiDiam  Campbell,  F.RG.S.,  English 
Presbyterian  Mission,  Tarcanfoo.  Two 
vols.  (Trubner  &  Co.) — ^The  endeavors 
of  the  Dutch  in  the  early  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  obtain  a  se- 
cure footing  for  their  commerce  on 
the  coasts  of  China  and  the  adjacent 
islands  were  at  first  attended  with 
considerable  success.  The  Hollanders 
were  then  a  maritime  and  a  colonizing 
Power  of  the  first  order,  and  wherever 
their  fiag  was  seen  commercial  enter- 
prise carried  with  it  the  seeds  of  a 
Christian  civilization.  Shrewd  and 
hardy  traders,  they  were  also  demoted 


and  energetic  apostles  of  a  pure  faith. 
In  the  Pescadores  Islands,  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  China,  their  stay 
was  short ;  the  native  authorities  be- 
came jealous  of  their  influence,  and 
especially  of  their  practical  methods 
of  asserting  it  The  removal  to  the  fer- 
tile island  of  Formosa,  however,  was 
by  no  means  a  defeat  or  a  flight,  and 
it  was  only  after  37  years  of  peaceful 
and  productive  occupation  that  they 
were  finally  dislodged  by  an  overpow- 
ering Chinese  force.  During  that  pe- 
riod the  Dutch  Protestant  missionaries 
had  worked  with  marvellous  eflScacy, 
converting  nearly  J  0,000  of  the  natives 
to  the  Christian  religion.  It  must  be 
owned  that  no  Protestant  mission  to 
China  has  attained  to  such  a  success 
in  later  years.  After  a  lapse  of  two 
centuries  the  good  work  was  resumed 
by  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  from 
England,  and  seven  years  later  from 
Canada.  These  revivals  have  made 
their  mark  among  the  Chinese  popu- 
lations, as  many  as  70  small  congre- 
gations having  been  brought  together, 
and  among  these  some  of  the  descend- 
ents  of  the  earlier  converts.  These 
new  converts,  moreover,  are  attempt- 
ing to  establish  missions  in  the  orig- 
inal Dutch  settlement  of  the  Pesca- 
dores, and  have  been  welcomed  with 
cordial  sympathy  and  respect.  All 
these  promining  undertakings  lend  a 
particular  interest  io  the  narrative  of 
the  mission  of  1624-62,  of  which  (orig- 
inally in  the  shape  of  a  Latin  letter)  a 
translation  in  English  was  published 
in  1650,  and  is  reprinted  in  the  present 
volumes. 

*  The  Story  of  Thomas  Carly la'  By 
A.  S.  Arnold.  (Ward  &  Downey, 
London).  Two  favorable  things  can  be 
said  of  this  book  and  of  its  author.  He 
takes  the  right  view  of  Carlyle;  and  he 
supplies  his  readers  with  everything 
that  is  historically  true  about  his  hero, 
and  with  a  good  deal  also  that,  being 
based  on '  Sartor  Besartus '  and  other 
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literature  of  a  quasi-autobiographical 
character,  is,  to  some  extent,  myth- 
ical, or  mere  hearsay.  But  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's style  is  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully irritating.  One  comes  every 
second  page  or  so  on  an  overshotted 
phrase  like  ''  grim  tremendous  ear- 
nestness," and  "  mighty  soul."  Any- 
one who  is  acquainted  with  the  truth 
both  as  to  Carlyle's  temperament 
and  as  to  his  life  cannot  but  be 
amused  to  read  this  account  of 
one  of  his  Edinburgh  experiences. 
"His  soul  was  attacked  with  demons 
of  doubt.  Darkness,  and  scorn  unut- 
terable. Manfully,  like  old  Bunyan 
of  old,  he  determined  to  take  the 
devil  by  the  horns,  to  conquer  or  dia 
Then  arose,  gaunt  and  awful,  Giant 
Fear,  the  worst  of  all  enemies.  Be- 
fore his  fiuy  Carlyle  bowed,  then  bent 
down  almost  to  the  earth,  exhausted 
with  mental  and  physical  sufferings." 
This  *  Story  of  Thomas  Carlyle '  needs, 
when  taken  to  be  well  shaken. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Wise  has  issued  the 
first  part  of  his  '  Bibliography  of  the 
Writings  in  Prose  and  Verse  of  John 
Buskin,  LL.D.'  That  it  is  on  Dutch 
hand-made  paper  and  printed,  with 
wide  margins,  in  Clay's  best  style  fol- 
lows as  a  matter  of  course,  as  old 
sharers  of  Mr.  Wise's  former  extrava- 
gances know.  But  they  seem  to  like 
it ;  for  the  250  subscribers,  to  whom 
the  issue  was  limited,  were  found 
privately  in  eight  days.  The  editor 
says  he  hopes  to  finish  his  task  in 
eight  parts ;  but  this  is  plainly  impos- 
sible, as  the  '  Seven  Lamps '  and  the 
^  Poems  "alone  take  twenty-nine  and 
a  half  pages.  On  this, scale— and  it  is 
the  right  one — the  work  must  run  to 
sixteen  or  twenty  parts.  It  certainly 
ought  so  to  do ;  and  so  well  is  it  start- 
ed, with  such  admirable  completeness 
and  care,  that  we  are  sure  no  Buskin 
lover  '^11  grudge  the  increased  price 
for  such  a  record  of  his  master's  work. 
The  only  additional  bit  of  information 


we  c^n  give  on  this  part  I.  is,  that  the 
"little  girl"  for  whom  'The  King  of 
the  Golden  Eiver'  was  originally 
written  was  EflBe  Gray,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  a  Perth  lawyer,  who  is 
now  Lady  Millais,  wife  of  Sir  John 
Millais  R  A.  the  celebrated  painter. 

Prof.  F.  J.  Child,  of  Harvard,  has 
just  issued  part  vi.  of  his  magnificent 
edition  of  '  The  English  and  Scottish 
Popular  Ballads.*  It  contains  thirty- 
three  old  favorites  like  *  Durham 
Field,'  'The  Battle  of  Otterboume,' 
'The  Hunting  of  the  Cheviot,'  'The 
Bose  of  England,'  '  Sir  Andrew  Bar- 
ton,' 'Flodden  Field,'  'Johnie  Arm- 
strong,' 'The  Bising  in  the  North,' 
' Captain  Car,'  'The  Laird  of  Logie,' 
'Kinmont  Willie,'  'Jock  o' the  Side,' 
and  so  on.  It  is  edited  with  that  lov- 
ing care,  that  wide  research,  and  that 
wealth  of  illustration  from  other 
country's  ballads,  which  have  distin- 
guished all  the  foregoing  parts,  and 
which  puts  to  shame  everything  of 
the  best  that  has  been  done  in  this 
country  or  elsewhere  before.  It  is  a 
real  treat  to  a  ballad-lover  totimi 
over  Prof.  Child's  pages,  and  see  all 
the  different  versions  of  every  ballad, 
and  of  every  line  and  phrase  given, 
and  to  know  what  analogies  it  has  in 
any  and  every  language  of  the  con- 
tinent, into  how  many  of  these  it  has 
been  translated,  what  are  its  soiurces, 
and  all  about  it 

'Lord  Lawrence,'  by  Sir  Bichard 
Temple  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  is  a  study 
of  a  noble  life,  character,  and  career, 
by  one  peculiarly  well  qualified  to  un- 
dertake it,  with  ample  knowledge,  and 
entire  sympathy.  Sir  Bichard  Temple 
writes  of  his  illustrious  friend  and 
master  out  of  the  abundance  of  his 
own  memory  and  experience,  as  an 
Anglo-Indian  administrator  in  days 
of  difficulty  and  danger.  John  Law- 
rence was  the  representative  of  a 
school  of  statesmen  sprung  from  the 
exigencies  of  the  English  Empire  in 
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the  East,  who  have  oreated,  consoli- 
dated, and  saved  that  Empire  by  their 
own  inborn  strength  and  fortitude  of 
purpose,  unflinching  steadfastness  of 
principle,  strict  fidelity  to  duty,  and 
high  Imperial  conception  of  loyal  and 
justice -loving  subject  populations. 
With  a  conscience  ever  sensitive  and 
on  the  alert,  and  a  never-failing  mag- 
nanimity, he  united  an  uncommon 
simplicity  of  heart  and  a  piety  at  once 
unaffected  and  profound.  In  the  su- 
preme emergency  of  the  insurrection 
of  '57,  bis  decisive  energy  and  tenacity 
shone  like  beacons  in  the  darkness. 
If  as  Viceroy  he  had  no  occasion  to 
exalt,  he  did  not  decrease  his  reputa- 
tion, and  after  his  return  home,  in  the 
unobtrusive  acceptance  of  civic  hon- 
ors he  showed  himself  the  same  God- 
fearing and  loyal  servant  of  the  State, 
the  same  high  minded  and  humane 
English  gentleman,  as  in  the  seat  of 
Government  at  Calcutta,  or  in  the 
stress  of  the  Mutiny,  when  he  held 
the  North  West  Provinces  in  hand. 

'From  my  Verandah  in  New  Guinea. 
Sketches  aod  Traditions.'  By  Hugh 
Hastings  Romilly,  C.M.G.,  &c.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang, 
M.  A.  With  Map  (David  Nutt,  London). 
Mr.  Romilly's  offlcial  experiences  as 
Deputy  Commissioner  for  the  Western 
Pacific,  and,  subsequently,  as  Special 
Commissioner  for  New  Guinea,  gave 
him  rare  opportimities  for  studying 
the  characteristics  of  the  Papuan  and 
Polynesian  races,  and  he  has  tiuned 
these  opportunities  to  the  best  ac- 
count by  the  aid  of  an  enquiring  habit 
of  mind,  and  an  instructed  sympathy. 
The  contests  of  rival  European  Pow- 
ers for  predominance  in  these  lati- 
tudes, and  the  natural  jealousy  of  the 
Australian  colonists  and  fellow  sub- 
jects of  alien  and  aggressive  neigh- 
bors in  these  waters,  have  excited 
much  curiosity.  Mr.  Romilly  has  the 
vision  and  the  faculty  of  the  keen 
and  rapid  observer,  and  of  the  open- 


minded  investigator,  and  he  uses  the 
faculty  to  the  great  advantage  of  his 
readers,  who  find  nothing  to  skip  in 
his  lively  pages.  The  sincerity  and 
suggestiveness  of  his  notes  on  the 
religious  instincts  and  the  myths  and 
legends  of  the  natives,  and  their  ap- 
parent interpretations  of  the  great 
mysteries  to  which  savage  and  civil- 
ized alike  submit,  are  vouched 'for  by 
Mr.  Lang  in  an  introductory  chapter 
acknowledging  the  value  of  Mr.  Bom- 
illy's  evidence,  and  admitting  his  con- 
clusions with  a  wise  reserve.  Since 
theinunortal  'Eothen'  of  Mr.  King- 
lake,  we  have  met  with  very  few 
books  of  travel  so  fresh,  original,  and 
briUiant  as  this. 

Mr.  Paul  Leicester  Ford  has  earned 
the  gratitude  of  all  Franklinists  by 
his  'Franklin  Bibliography*  (Brook- 
lyn). In  a  large,  handsome  volume, 
uniform  in  size  and  binding  with  the 
Bigelow  edition  of  Franklin's  works, 
Mr.  Ford  has  collected  the  fullest  list 
of  books  written  by  or  relating  to 
Benjamin  Franklin  that  has  yet  been 
made.  The  work,  moreover,  has  been 
done  with  admirable  method  and 
completenesa  There  are  five  divis- 
ions under  the  general  title  '  Frank- 
lin's Own  Writings,'  viz.:  Books  and 
Pamphlets,  Periodicals  and  Serials, 
State  Papers  and  Treatises,  Pseudo- 
nyms, and  Erroneous  or  Doubtful 
Then  follows  Fraiikliniana,  and  there 
are  three  indexes,  namely,  a  Refer- 
ence List  and  Classical  Index,  a  Check 
List  and  Chronological  Index,  and  a 
General  Index.  Mr.  Ford,  says  TTie  IH- 
bvne,  writes  an  introduction  concern- 
ing the  various  collections  and  edi- 
tions of  Franklin's  vmtingfs,  which  is 
well  worth  reading,  and  in  it  he  makes 
a  plea  for  a  literary  exhaustive  edition 
of  Franklin  which  will  imdoubtedly 
be  echoed  by  many  students,  though 
for  obvious  reasons  such  an  edition, 
if  or  when  it  is  undertaken,  would 
have  to  be  printed  for  subscribers 
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•only.    It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
demand  even  now  would  justify  such 
a  literary  enterprise,  for  the  carrying 
out  of  which   Mr.  Ford's   intimate 
knowledge  of  the  subject  seems  to 
point  him  out  as  peculiarly  qualiiied. 
In  the  meantime  the  small  edition  of 
the  Bibliography  now  issued  is  sure  to 
be  rapidly  taken  up,  for  to  the  lover  and 
student  of  FrankUn  it  is  indispensable. 
The   great    scheme  of    Synthetic 
Philosophy  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
der has  given  to  the  world  in  success- 
ive publications,  from    his    famous 
^ First  Principles'  to  the  'Data  of  Eth- 
ics,' now  forms  in  itself  a  little  library 
•containing  an  aggr^^te  of  upwards 
of  five  thous€md  pages  of  what  are 
known  as  the  library  edition   size. 
Comparatively    few,    even    among 
those  who  are  curious  to  learn  some- 
thing of  Mr.  Spencer's  researches  and 
speculations,  can  afford  time  to  study 
•130  vast  a  mass  of  literature  upon  the 
subject.    For  persons  such  as  these, 
Mr.  F.  Howard  CoUins  has  done  an 
-extremely  useful  service  in  his  *  Epi- 
tome of  the  Synthetic   Philosophy' 
{Williams  and  Norgate).    This  must 
not  be  confounded  with  a  mere  piece 
of  hack-work  put  together  to  meet  a 
popular  demand.    Mr.  Collins  is  an 
•enthusiast    who  has   spent   several 
years  in  the  self-imposed  task  of  mak- 
ing indexes  to  the  works  which  are 
here  presented  in  an  abridged  f  omL 
While  preserving  as  far  as  possible 
the  author's  own  words,  he  has  man- 
•aged  to  expound  the  entire  synthetic 
philosophy  in  just  about  one-tenth  of 
the  space  which  the  author  has  given 
to  it     That  he  has  fairly  stated  the 
author's  case  in  all  respects  may  be 
gathered  from  the  eulogistic  preface 
•contributed  to  this  book  by  Mr.  Spen- 
•cer  himself,  who  has  given  his  full 
sanction  to  its  appearance. 

Admiral  Pobteb  has  written  anotber  Dovel, 
to  be  called  'Arthur  Merton.'  It  ia  on  the  Apple- 
Ion  press. 


FACaiMlLE8  01  BOOK-- 
BINDINGS. 

Mr.   Bernard   Quaritch    has   now 
completed  the  eleven  parts  compos- 
ing his  'Facsimiles  of  Choice  Exam- 
ples of  Historical  and  Artistic  Book- 
binding. '    Of  this  TTie  Bookbinder  says: 
— "  Of  its  kind  it  is  a  grand  work,  and, 
we  may  fairly  add  without  compara 
The  facsimiles  are  as  perfect  as  high- 
class  lithographic  art  can  produce, 
and  the  hundred  and  three  plates 
illustrate  completely  the  history  of 
the  bookbinders'  art"    In  the  intro- 
duction Mr.  Quaritch  himself  justly 
says  "  The  volume  now  offered  to  the 
public  claims  rank  a&  a  book^  not  mere- 
ly as  a  collection  of  plates.    This  as- 
sertion is  based,  not  upon  any  vain 
belief  in  the  value  of  the  text,  but  up- 
on the  nature   of  the  illustrations. 
They  have  been  selected  with  a  clear 
purpose  from  examples  of  the  art  of 
ornamental  bookbinding,  which  range 
consecutively  over  three  centuries  of 
European  practice,  and  exhibit  the 
successive  styles  that  have  prevailed 
in  the  ornamentation  of  books,  from 
the  Revival  of  Letters  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century."    The  re- 
mainder of  the  introductory  article 
is  devoted  to  a  well- written  account 
of  book  onuunentation,  which   will 
prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  liter- 
ature of  the  craft 

The  plates  are  divided  into  twenty- 
two  classes,  as  follows:  L  Gh>thic 
bindings  stamped  in  blind-tooling 
(seven  plates);  IL  Modem  European 
bindings:  early  examples  derived 
from  Saracenic  models  (four  plates) ; 
III.  Cameo-bindings  of  the  sixteenth 
century  (four  plates); IV.  Bindings  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in  transitional 
style  (five  plates) ;  V.  Bindings  execu- 
ted for  Jean  Qrolier  (three  plates); 
VL  Bindings  done  by  Henri  Deux 
and  Diane  de  Poitiers  (six  plates); 
VIL  QroUeresque   bindings:  Italian 
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(nine  plates);  VIIL  Qrolieresque  bind- 
ings: French  (five  plates);  IX.  GroUer- 
que  bindings :  English  (six  plates) ;  X. 
Qrolieresque  bindings:  Flemish  and 
Gterman  (three  plates) ;  XL  Veneto- 
Lyonese,  stamped  in  the  centres  or 
comers  with  Qrolieresque  patterns 
(three  plates) ;  XIL  French  bindings 
by  the  Eve  family  (eight  plates) ;  XIIL 
Foreign  imitations  of  Eve  bindings 
(three  plates) ;  XI V.  Bindings  byLe 
Qascon  (four  plates);  XV.  Foreign 
imitations  of  Le  Qascon  (three  plates); 
XVL  French  binding  in  the  seven- 


teenth century:  Bourbon  and  Le  Gkis- 
conesque  (three  plates) ;  XVIL  Eng- 
lish binding  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury (seven  plates);  XVIIL  French 
binding,  late  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  century:  Boyer  and  Du 
Seuil  (four  plates) ;  XIX.  French  bind- 
ing, eighteenth  century:  Padeloup* 
Derome  (two  plates);  XX.  English 
and  Scottish  bindings  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  (eight  plates);  XXL 
Modem  French  imitative  bindings 
(two  plates);  XXIL  Book  covers  of 
of  peculiar  fabric  (four  plates)." 


■«fc* 


•••- 


LIBRARY   NOTES. 


Thb  Young  Men's  Association  for 
Mutual  Improvement,  of  Albany,  K 
Y.,  has  sold  its  present  library  site  to 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
Company  for  $70,000.  The  library 
will  be  removed  before  November  1 
to  the  new  public  hall  being  built  by 
the  Association,  and  will  occupy  spa- 
cious quarters  in  that  structure,  which 
was  completed  in  October,  until  a 
new  library  structure  can  be  erected. 
A  site  was  designated  and  reserved, 
in  front  of  the  public  hall,  when  that 
edifice  was  begun,  with  the  alternate 
purpose  of  building,  thereon  a  hand- 
some library  building  as  soon  as  the 
Association  should  become  possessed 
of  sufficient  funds.  Fortunately  the 
opportunity  has  now  arrived  though 
unexpectedly.  The  library  building 
will  be  a  three-story  structure  of 
modem  design,  and  will  be  completed 
some  time  next  year.  A  branch  li- 
brary will  be  located,  on  the  removal 
of  the  main  department,  somewhere 
near  the  site  of  the  present  quarters. 

The  public  library  at  Berlin  has  re- 
cently acquired  two  MSS.,  one  of  Rem- 
igius  Super  Matheum,  of  the  tenth  to 
the  eleventh  century,  and  the  other 
containing  the  Commentaries  of 
Eustathios  and  others  on  the  Nikom- 


achean  Ethics  of  Aristotla  The  first 
MS.  is  of  special  importance,  since 
only  one  copy  of  the  work,  written  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  has  hitherto 
been  known,  and  even  this  is  now- 
lost  The  second  MS.,  which  is  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  will  be  of  service 
for  the  edition  of  the  Commentators 
on  Aristotle  which  is  being  prepared 
by  the  Berlin  Academy.  The  iwo 
MSS.  come  from  the  collection  of 
Carlo  Morbio,  which  was  lately  offer- 
ed for  sale  at  Leipzig.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Halle  secured  400  parchment 
MSS.  for  its  Ubrary  from  this  sale, 
some  of  them  belonging  to  the  tenth 
century,  and  containing  much  mate- 
rial for  the  history  of  Qermany  and 
Austria.  A  number  of  Italian  MSS. 
in  the  collection^  which  possess  a 
special  interest  for  the  historians  of 
(ierman  law  have  been  purchased  for 
the  Jiuists '  Library  at  Leipzig. 

Electric  light  wires  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  library  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  Building 
N.  Y.  during  the  summer,  and  readers 
are  now  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
electric  light  instead  of  gas.  The  im- 
provement is  a  decided  one,  as  the 
light  is  stronger  and  the  air  of  the 
room  cooler  and  purer.    This  library 
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has  been  open  all  siunmer  without  a 
day's  intermibsioDJ  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  almost  the  entire  build- 
ing was  burned  not  long  ago.  The 
library  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the 
flames,  but  it  was  untouched  by 
either  fire  or  water.  It  contains  about 
37,000  volumes  and  young  men  who 
are  employed  during  the  day  can  go 
there  in  the  evening  to  read  or  study, 
as  the  library  is  opened  until  10 
o'clock. 

The  cost  of  the  new  Catalogue  of 

the  Astor  Library,  which  has  been  in 

preparation  for  six  or  seven  years, 

has  amounted  to  about  $50,000.    The 

Tribune  thus  describes  the  work : 

It  Is  in  foar  volumes  of  4,000  pages  each,  and  Is 
In  all  respects  one  of  the  finest  catalogues  ever 
made,  emLodylng,  as  It  does,  all  the  newest  and 
best  Ideas  of  the  foremost  librarians.  Copies  of 
it  have  been  sent  gratuitously  to  all  the  large  li- 
braries In  this  country  and  Europe,  and  are  also 
offered  for  sale  at  the  Library  at  990  the  set. 
The  Librarian  says  that  the  affairs  of  the  library 
are  In  every  respect  in  a  most  satisfactory  con- 
dition. The  completion  of  the  catalogue  will  in- 
crease the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  on  books 
and  enable  the  librarian  to  purchase  virtually  all 
the  new  publications  on  science,  art,  history  and 
literature  that  he  considers  valuable.  The  shelves 
already  contain  250,000  volumes,  covering  every 
department  of  learning,  and  the  amount  of  origi- 
nal research  don^  there  each  year  Is  constantly 
increasing. 

Thb  following  figures,  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Chicago  Public  Library, 
are  Noteworthy : — Added  10,254 ;  con- 
demned 2,090;  total  149,166;  issued 


1,114,964  ("  Chicago  now  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  Boston  coming  next 
with  a  circulation  of  1,013, 847  ");  visi- 
tors to  the  ref.  dept  117,810;  periodir 
calsissued323,365;fines  $4,192.72;  per- 
sons employed  71;  pay-roU,  $41,353. 
The  circulation  was  distributed  as 
follows:  Circulating  dept  597,439; 
delivery  stations  and  schools  153,749; 
Reference  dept.  328,765;  Patent  depi 
21,058;  Medical  dept  13,953;  total 
1,114,964. 

Mr.  Joseph  Whabton  has  given 
$26,000  more  to  the  Wharton  School 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  interest  of  it  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  hooka  "  Being  convinc- 
ed," he  says,  'Hhat  sound  National 
policy  requires  that  domestic  indus- 
tries and  productions  should  be  ade- 
quately protected  from  the  destruc- 
tive or  suppressive  efforts  of  foreign 
rivals,  I  desire  that  the  best  publica- 
tions tending  to  support  these  views 
shall  be  carefully  collected  and  held 
for  the  convenient  use  of  students  in 
the  Wharton  School ;  but  it  is  also  my 
desire  that  the  library  shall,  within 
reasonable  limits,  include  works  that 
are  supposed  to  maintain  the  opposite 
opinions,  in  order  that  both  sides  may 
be  heard,  that  any  thing  valuable  in 
the  latter  class  may  be  appreciated, 
and  what  is  fallacious  therein  com- 
prehended." 


"*<SK  **' 
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The  highest  price  which  Wilkie 
Collins  ever  received  for  a  novel  was 
$25,000  which  was  paid  to  him  for 
'  Armadale '  by  Qeorge  Smith  before 
a  line  of  the  story,  which  originally 
appeared  in  The  ComhiU  Magazine^ 
had  been  written.  'Armadale'  has 
never  been  a  favorite  with  the  public, 
but  it  is  a  very  powerful  book,  and  a 
story  of  the  most  absorbing  interest, 
and  Dickens  expressed  a  high  opinion 
of  it    J  ust  after  the  bargain  had  been 


concluded  between  the  author  and 
the  publisher,  there  was  a  discussion 
at  the  Athensoum  one  afternoon 
about  book  prices,  during  which  Hay- 
ward  very  acrimoniously  maintained 
that  Qeorge  Smith  could  not  possibly 
have  paid  any  such  sum  to  Wilkie 
Collins,  and  after  he  had  ranted  on 
the  subject  for  some  time,  Dickens 
turned  to  a  friend  and  whispered: 
''  Can  you  wonder  now  that  that  man 
is  so  generally  execrated!"    Thacke- 
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ray,  only  a  short  time  before  his  death 
congratulated  Collins  on  the  transac- 
tion, and  told  him  that  he  had  never 
himself  made  as  much  as  $25,000  by 
any  of  his  books.  The  purchase  of 
'Armadale'  was  not  a  profitable 
transaction  for  Mr.  Smith,  but '  Rom- 
ola'  proved  a  still  worse  bargain,  as 
$86,000  was  paid  for  it,  and  of  the  first 
expensive  edition  only  some  1,500 
copies  were  sold  The  statement 
that  Collins  has  left  copious  reminis- 
cences and  numerous  MS.  stories  is 
incorrect  Diu-ing  the  last  few  years 
he  received  several  orders  to  publish 
his  reminiscences  but  declined  to  en- 
tertain them. 

The  Saturday  Review^  which  does 
not  love  Mr.  Qerald  Massey,  plays 
with  him  thus  in  an  article  on  his 
latest  edition : 

There  are  echoes  of  more  sweet  and  powerful 
verses  here  and  there,  a»  in  this : 

Ay,  'tis  a  tale  of  olden 

Time,  long,  long  ngo; 
When  the  world  was  in  its  golden 

Prime,  and  love  was  lord  below. 

('*  Banners,  yellow,  glorious,  golden 
On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow ; 

This,  all  this  was  in  the  olden 
Time,  long  ago." 

Mr.  Massey  is  beholden- 
Much— to  Edgar  Allen  Poel) 

Of  the  late  Count  de  Tlsle- Adam's 
writings,  TTie  Athenamm  says: 

If  the  enthusiantic  opinions  of  his  surviving 
contemporaries  may  be  only  partially  aooepted, 
bis  place  in  the  literature  of  this  century  will  be 
a  lofty  one.  Much  of  his  best  work  is  apparently 
lost,  having  been  left  not  merely  unprinted,  but, 
«ven  unwritten,  lingering  only  in  the  memories  of 
those  friends  to  whom  he  recited  it.  He  lived  in 
a  world  of  mystery  and  fiction— so  much  so  that 
many  doubted  the  reality  of  the  misery  and  ills 
he  did  endure,  yet  accepted  his  legends  for  truth. 
<)uite  a  mythology  gathered  about  De  TIsle-Adam 
even  during  his  life,  being  largely  fostered,  if  not 
entirely  engendered,  by  the  fictitious  autobiog- 
i«phy  he  spun  for  himself.  That  he  was  a  Breton 
count,  and  descended  from  a  noble  French  family, 
seems  generally  accepted  as  fact,  and  his  descent 
irom  the  last  Grand  Master  of  the  Enlglits  of 
Malta  does  not  seem  to  have  been  disputed.  In 
right  of  this  last  hereditary  rank  he  assumed  to 
have  some  title  to  the  throne  of  Qreece,  even,  it 
is  said,  bringing  his  claims  to  the  notice  of  Na- 


poleon £11.  The  late  Emperor  Is  reported  to  have 
replied  that  unfortunately  the  count  was  too  late, 
as  the  throne  had  already  been  disposed  of. 

'Shakspbriana'  reminds  a  public 
which  f  oiigets  its  scholars  too  easily 
that  when  Mr.  Collier  produced  his 
'  Perkins  Folio '  and  its  ''  new  read- 
ings*' which  agitated  all  Letters,  it 
was  an  American  warrior  who  stepped 
into  the  field  and  took  that  whole  field 
for  his  province: 

Out  of  that  war  of  pamphlets  and  pamphleteers, 
it  i^as  to  Richard  Grant  White,  the  American, 
that  the  honor  belonged  of  demonstrating,  finally 
that  William  Shakspere  and  the  Perkins  '*  read- 
ings" were  not  contemporary.  Armed  cap-a-pie, 
with  a  perfect  equipment  at  every  point,  nerved  to 
a  great  effort,  with  a  presumption  against  him  as 
a  combatant  at  all,  from  an  unexpected  quarter  of 
the  universe,  Mr.  White  knew  whereof  he  wrote. 
First  of  all,*  a  grammarian  and  a  comparative 
philologist,  an  attempt  to  deceive  him  by  a  piece  of 
Victorian,  palmed  off  as  a  piece  of  Elizabethan 
English  appeared  to  be  about  as  hopeless  an  ef- 
fort as  would  be  an  effort  to  satisfy  a  comparative 
anatomist  like  Huxley  with  a  Bamum  mermaid 
or  a  New  Haven  sea-serpent  of  lath  and  canvas. 
The  records  easily  extant,  bear  witness  to  tJie 
reception  accorded  to  *8hakspere's  Scholar'  (un- 
der which  title  Mr.  White  collected  his  magazine 
contributions  upon  '  Perkins  Folio'  matters),  and 
how  speedily  the  name  of  the  book  transferred 
itself  to  its  author.  Its  great  merit,  its  absolute 
exhaustiveness,  its  minute  accuracy,  and  its 
shrewd  postulates  of  fact  and  of  logic  were  im- 
mediately conceded.  As  a  rule,  mere  windfall 
approbation  of  a  book  Is  of  as  little  value  as  an 
estimate  drawn  from  its  preface,  or  its  binding, 
or  from  personal  acquaintance  with  its  author, 
in  divers  and  sundry  suburban  newspapers.  Bat 
in  this  case,  the  first  approval  of  'Shakspere's 
Scholiur'  became  its  deliberate  valuation.  And 
even  when,  finally.  Sir  Francis  Madden,  an  ex- 
pert in  chirography,  and  Mr.  N.  £.  S.  A.  Hamil- 
ton, a  chemist,  went  to  work  with  the  Perkins 
Folio  itself  before  them— the  one  with  his  micro- 
scope and  the  other  with  his  acids— they  found 
the  marginalia  of  that  notorious  copy  of  the  second 
Folio  as  of  the  exact  dates  to  which  Mr.  White, 
without  an  inspection  but  from  philological  testi- 
mony alone,  had  referred  them. 

The  use  of  "forrels"  (extra  covers) 
might  well  be  revived  nowadays,  as 
they  would  prove  very  serviceable  for 
the  protection  of  albiuns,  costly  books 
of  engravings,  or  handsomely  bound 
volumes  of  poems,  which  are  apt  to 
become  damaged  by  lying  on  the 
table ;  and  as  the  covers  might  be 
made  highly  ornamental,  and  at  the 
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same  time  be  planned  to  harmonize 
with  the  decorations  of  the  room  in 
which  the  books  are  chiefly  used, 
there  need  be  no  objection  to  them 
on  the  score  of  the  mufflners,  which 
might  otherwise  suggest  itself  in  con- 
nection with  such  protective  covers. 
Liberty's  plush  or  velvet,  lined  with 


soft  silk,  would  be  very  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  The  portion  of  the  cov- 
er upon  which  the  binding  rests  might 
have  a  thin  layer  of  wadding  placed 
imder  the  lining,  and  the  monogram 
of  the  owner  or  the  title  of  the  book 
might  appropriately  be  worked  on  the 
upper  side. 


:0: 


AMERICAN  NOTES. 


Dr.  Daniel  Q.  Bbinton  has  reprint- 
ed from  Weftner^s  Voice  Magazine 
'Aims  and  Traits  of  a  World-Lan- 
guage,' an  address  delivered  before 
the  Nineteenth  Century  Club  of  K  Y. 

The  prizes  offered  a  year  ago  by 
The  Detroit  tree  Press  for  the  three 
best  serial  stories  presented  before  a 
certain  date  have  just  been  awarded. 
Major  Sorkland,  the  author  of  *  Zury ' 
and  of  'The  McVeys,'  has  taken  the 
first  prize  of  $1,600  with  a  story  enti- 
tled 'The  Captain  of  Company  EL' 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Peattie,  of  Omaha,  wins 
the  second  prize  of  $900  with  her  story 
'The  Judge,'  and  Mr.  Elbridge  a 
Brooks's  'Son  of  Issachar'  takes  the 
third  prize  of  $500. 

Leonard  S[ip,  the  Albany  novelist, 
in  a  recent  speech  before  the  Albany 
Institute,  protested  against  the  re- 
publication of  the  over-youthful  or 
other  writings  of  an  author  which 
the  author  himself  had  decided  to 
discard. 

The  sons  of  Yale  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  one  of  the  best  beloved  of 
their  number,  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  is 
to  write  about  the  institution  in  an 
early  number  of  Harper's  Magazine, 
The  paper  is  to  be  illustrated. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Stockbridgb  of  Providence 
R.  L,  has  reduced  by  forty  i)er  cent 
the  price  of  his  'Annotated  Catalogue 
of  the  Harris  Collection  of  American 
Poetry,'  originally  published  at  $6  to 
$15. 


D.  Lathrop  Co.  announce  'Our 
Asiatic  Cousins,'  by  Mrs.  Leonowens, 
and  *  Stories  of  New  France,'  by  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Machan ;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
'The  Life  and  Work  of  Charles  Dar- 
win,' by  Prof,  Charles  F.  Holder,  and 
'American  War  Ballads ';  and  Lee  & 
Shepard '  The  Tartuffian  Ag^,'  by  Paul 
Mantegazza,  and  'The  Future  of 
Morals  and  Beli^on,'  by  Lawrence 
Qronlund. 

Mrs.  "  Stonewall"  Jackson  is  en- 
gaged upon  a  biography  of  her  hus* 
band,  which  will  contain  many  facts 
not  printed  in  previous  memoirs. 

S.  H.  Zahm  &  Co.  of  Lancaster,  Pa, 
announce  'Chronicon  Ephratense;  A 
history  of  the  community  of  Seventh 
Day  Baptists  at  Ephrata,  Lancaster 
Co.,  Penn'a,'  by  "Lamech  and  Agrip- 
pa"  Translated  from  the  original 
Oerman  by  J.  Max  Hark,  D.D.  This 
work  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  Ephrata 
imprints*  originally  published  in  the 
German,  and  now  almost  unattaina- 
ble  at  any  price. 

Scribner  &  Welford  are  issuing; 
in  a  very '  swell'  form,  at  a  high  price, 
and  by  subscription  only,  a  three- vol- 
ume dictionary  of '  Slang  and  its  Ana- 
logues.' It  embodies  the  imacademic 
phrases  heard  in  Mayfair  and  Picca- 
dilly, as  well  as  the  cant  terms  of  the 
shops  and  the  thieves'  Latin  of  the 
lowest  classes.  The  work  is  compiled 
and  edited  by  John  S.  Farmer,  author 
of '  Americanisms,  Old  and  New.* 
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With  the  issue  of  Oct  18,  Le  Chat 
Noir  translates  its  name  and  becomes 
The  Black  Cat;  changes  its  fonn  from 
8  to  16  pages,  and  offers  some  new 
attractions.  Nym  Crinkle  will  give  a 
weekly  contribution  from  his  facile 
pen,  and  with  other  features  added  to 
Le  Choi  Noir'e  already  well  known 
brilliancy,  Hm  Black  Cat  will  become 
not  only  the  brightest  but  the  strong- 
est dramatic  and  musical  paper  in 
the  country. 

The  Longmans  will  publish  shortly 
two  volumes  of  American  Short  Stor- 
ies; 'QeraldFrrench's  Friends,' tales 
of  California  Irishmen  by  Gteorge  H. 
Jessop,  and  'A  Family  Tree '  and  Other 
Stories,  by  Brander  Matthews. 


The  publishers  of  Mr.  Bellamy's 
*  Looking  Backward'  must  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  keep  their  announcements  of 
the  editions  up  with  the  sales.  It 
leaped  from  the  seventy-fifth  to  the 
hundredth,  then  almost  immediately 
to  the  hundred  and  twelfth ;  and  now 
the  hundred  and  twenty-second  edi- 
tion is  on  the  market 

•The  Reoonstruction  of  Europe* 
from  the  rise  to  the  fall  of  the  second 
Empire  will  be  published  shortly  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  &,  Co.  It  is  written 
by  Harold  Murdock*,  of  Boston,  is  well 
equipped  with  maps  showing  the  suc- 
cessive changes  in  territorial  assign- 
ment, and  has  an  Introduction  by 
John  Fiske. 


:o: 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


MESSRa  Field  &  Tuek's  announce- 
ments include:  a  reproduction  of  the 
first  edition  of  Charles  Lamb's  'Prince 
Dorus '  (1811),  including  all  the  colored 
plates— limited  to  five  hundred  copies; 
'Sketches  and  Letters  on  Sport  and 
Life  in  Morocco,'  by  Richard  Wake ; 
'Police,' by  Charles  Edward  Clarkson 
and  J.  HsJl  Richardson,  with  whole- 
page  illustrations ;  '  The  Age  of  Marie 
Antoinette,'  by  Charles  Newton  Scott; 
*The  Story  of  "Bradshaw's  Guide,"' 
by  Percy  Fitzgerald ;  *  Aesop  Redivi- 
vus,'  by  Mary  Boyle,  with  numerous 
cuts;  and  'The  Bairns'  Annual  for 
1889-90,'  edited  by  Alice  Corkran, 
with  a  colored  frontispiece. 

The  next  volume  in  Triibner's 
"Lotos  Series" — issued  both  in  a  small 
paper  and  a  large  paper  edition — will 
be  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  'The  Light  of 
Asia.'  It  will  have  a  portrait  of  the 
author  and  other  illustrations. 

'How  TO  Catalogue  a  Library.' 
by  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  is  announced 
by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  as  the  forthcom- 
ing volume  of  "The  Book  Lovers' 
Library.' 


To  commemorate  the  first  produc- 
tion of  an  Ibsen  drama  in  English, 
Mr.  Unwin,  the  London  publisher,  is 
about  to  issue  an  edition,  limited  to 
116  copies  printed  on  Van  Gilder 
paper,  of  Mr.  Wm.  Archer's  transla- 
tion of  'A  Doll's  House,'  illustrated 
with  platinotype  photographs  of  Ibsen 
himself  and  six  of  the  performers  in 
the  costumes'  of  the  play. 

The  regular  monthly  issue  of  the 
Qreat  Writer  Series,  which  for  some 
time  has  been  suspended,  will  shortly 
be  resumed.  A  '  Life  of  Thackeray,' 
by  Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  'Lessing,'  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
RoUeston,  and  'Milton,'  by  Dr.  (}ar- 
nett.  Mr.  Moncure  Conway  is  to  write 
the  volume  on  Hawthorne. 

Messrs.  Isbistbr  will  publish  im- 
mediately 'Mary  Howitt':  an  Auto- 
biography, edited  by  her  daughter, 
with  portraits  and  numerous  illustra- 
tions, in  two  vols. ;  and  '  The  Life  of 
Sir  Richard  Steele,'  by  George  A 
Aitken,with  portraits,  also  in  two  vols. 
Both  books  will  be  issued  at  the  same 
time  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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MsssRa  Qeobgb  Bell  &  Sons  have 
in  the  press  the  early  diary  of  Frances 
Bumey  (Mdme.  d'Axblay),  in  two  vol- 
umes, edited  from  the  origmal  MSS. 
by  Annie  Baine  ElUs. 

MEasRa  TrCbnbr  will  publish  short- 
ly a  work  on  India  by  Mr.  James 
Samuelson,  of  the  same  character  as 
his  former  books  on  the  states  of 
South- Eastern  Europe.  It  will  consist 
of  two  parts,  the  first  being  an  histor- 
ical review,  and  the  second  treating 
of  social  and  political  questions.  A 
bibliography  of  modern  books  relating 
to  India  has  been  contributed  by  Sir 
W.  W.  Hunter.  The  illustrations  will 
comprise  a  series  of  collotype  repro- 
ductions of  views,  portraits,  and 
archaeological  subjects,  from  photo- 
graphs. 

Messrs.  Magmillan  announce  for 
the  autumn  season  a  new  volimie  of 
poems  by  Lord  Tennyson.  Mr. 
Browning^s  new  volume  will  also,  we 
believe,  be  published  this  month. 
From  Mr.  Swinburne  we  had  a  series 
of  poems  and  ballads  only  last  spring; 
but  we  understand  that  his  next  book 
will  be  a  collection  of  critical  essays 
upon  Ben  Jonson,  part  at  least  of 
which  has  already  appeared  in  the 
Fortnightly, 

Mr.  Elliot  Stock  is  engaged  in 
making  a  facsimile  of  the  first  edition 
of  John  Bunyan's  *  Coimtry  Rhymes,' 
which  has  recently  been  discovered 
and  acquired  by  the  British  Museum. 
The  Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Bedford, 
will  furnish  an  introduction,  giving 
the  history  of  the  little  volume. 

A  complete  edition,  edited  and  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.W.  IL Wright,  of  'Gay's 
Fables,'  may  be  looked  for  shortly  in 
the  Chandos  Classics.  The  book  will 
oontain  a  biography  and  notes,  and 
will  also  be  illustrated  with  many  en- 
gravings. It  is  proposed  to  publish  a 
large  paper  edition,  limited  to  250 
copies. 


Mr.  John  T.  Nettleship  is  engaged 
upon  a  new  edition  of  his  '  Essays  on 
Robert  Browning's  Poetry,'  first  pub- 
lisiied  in  1868,  and  long  since  out  of 
print  and  scarce.  The  new  and  en- 
larged edition,  which  will  be  published 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  is  to  be 
entitled  'Robert  Browning:  Essays 
and  Thoughts.' 

RouQUBTTB  &  Son  are  about  to  pub- 
lish an  Edition  de  luxe  of  Vivant-De- 
non's  torrid  story  *  Point  de  Lendem- 
ain.'  It 'will  consist  of  forty  pages 
royal  8vo,  with  a  portrait  and  thirteen 
designs  by  *  Paul  AvriL'  Five  hundred 
fifty  copies  will  be  printed  and  the 
prices  thereof  range  from  200  francs 
to  30  francs. 

Messrs.  Adam  &  Charles  Black, 
of  Edinburgh,  announce  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition  of  the  collected . 
works  of  Thomas  De  Quincey,  edited 
by  Prof.  David  Masson,  De  Quincey's 
biographer  in  the  ^English  Men  of 
Letters '  series.  Several  papers  not 
before  reprinted  will  be  given  in  this 
edition,  and  the  whole  will  be  caraf  ully 
classified.  It  will  consist  of  fourteen 
volumes,  to  appear  at  intervals  of  one 
month ,  and  it  will  be  illustrated  with 
portraits  and  views. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Conway  is  about  to  pub- 
lish, through  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press,  '  The  Literary  Remains  of 
Albrecht  Diirer.'  The  book  will  con- 
tain transcripts  from  the  British  Mu- 
seum MSS.,  and  illustrative  notes. 

Mrs.  Harrison,  the  daughter  of 
Charles  Kingsley,  seems  to  have  in- 
herited a  good  deal  of  her  father's  lit- 
erary ability,  and  with  it  not  a  Uttle  of 
his  gift  in  the  direction  of  plain  and 
fearless  speaking  on  the  burning  so- 
cial questions  of  the  hour.  We  there- 
fore look  forward  with  interest  to  the 
new  novel  by  'Lucas  Malet'  which 
Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  are  about 
to  publish  in  three  volumes  under  the 
title  of  'The  Wages  of  Sin.' 
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GENERAL   NOTES. 


Miss  Ellen  M.  Coe,  Librarian  of 
the  New  York  Free  Circulating  Li- 
brary, reports  that  'Ben  Hur'  has 
passed  'Unce  Tom's  Cabin/  which  in 
1888  headed  the  list  of  fiction  in 
greatest  demand  at  that  institution. 
At  the  Maimonides  Library  in  that 
city  it  is  the  volume  of  fiction  most 
sought  after. 

Some  notion  of  the  extent  of  Prince 
Lucien  Bonaparte's  linguistic^  library 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  he 
has  just  ordered  his  paper-covored 
bocks  to  be  bound,  though  in  working 
bindings  only,  and  the  estimate  for 
this  is  $5,000.  For  a  young  man  of 
seventy-seven  this  is  an  enterprising 
order. 

The  Indian  Government  has  order- 
ed that  all  the  vernacular  translations 
of  Shakspere  shall  be  presented  to  the 
Memorial  Library  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  No  complete  translation  of 
the  whole  of  Shakspere  has  yet  been 
made;  but  many  plays  have  been 
translated  into  more  than  one  lan- 
guage, by  far  the  most  popular  being 
'Hamlet,'  and  the  'The  Merchant  of 
Venice.' 

The  following  somewhat  mysteri- 
terious  paragraph  is  from  'Hie  Aoad&- 
fwy;— "  We  hear  tidings  from  time  to 
time  of  choice  prints  on  hand-made 
paper,  of  unpublished  letters  and 
poems  of  poets  and  writers  from 
Shelley  to  the  present  day,  made  by 
unknown  printers  in  divers  States  of 
America,  which  wicked  rumor  says 
are  situated  in  the  city  of  London. 
Collectors  of  book  rarities  may,  how- 
ever, some  day  find  that  they  have 
not  yet  heard  of  all  the  privately 
printed  productions  of  even  the  pres- 
ent year  of  grace." 

Mr.  Appleton  Morgan  has  our 
deepest  sympathy,  for  he  has  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  ruthless  binder. 
Most  of  us  have  "been  there."  There 


is  a  lack  of  intelligence  about  book- 
binders in  general  that  is  phonomenaL 
Mr.  Morgan  writes : — 

*'8ome  weeks  ago  Lionel  Booth,  Esq.,  of  Lon- 
don presented  me  with  a  |>amphlet  copy  of  bis^ 
reprint  of  the  Third  Folio  Pericles,  which  he  had 
purchased  at  auction  and  which,  thirty  years- 
ago,  he  had  presented  to  John  Payne  Collier,  and 
upon  which  Mr.  Collier  had  written  hU  nam» 
below  the  presentation  inscription.  I  determined 
to  bind  the  pamphlet  and  letter  together  with  the* 
outside  cover  of  the  pamphlet,  so  as  to  preserve 
these  interesting  (and  now  valuable)  autographSy 
and  gave  my  binder  careful  personal  instructions- 
as  to  the  same.  A  few  days  ago,  the  book  came 
back,  elegantly  bound,  the  letter  from  Mr.  Booth 
to  myself  nicely  Inserted,  and  the  outside  cover— 
which  was  rather  shabby  in  appearance— retained 
all  right.  Tlie  autograptis  of  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr. 
Booth,  however,  had  been  nicely  shaved  off  1 1 1  I 
am  writing  to  my  binder,  out  of  curiosity,  to  ask 
what  he  supposed  1  wanted  that  cover  preserved 
for.  But,  meanwhile  it  occurs  to  me  that  some* 
reader  may  wish  to  employ  a  binder,  and  might 
wish  the  address  of  mine." 

A  WELL  known  journalist,  Mr» 
James  Rimciman,  writes  to  the  New- 
castle  Leader: — 


»« 


Mr.  Lang  thinks  Mr.  Haggard  has  a  right  to 
steal  other  men's  work,  since  he  does  so  adorn 
the  things  he  cribs,  and  I  am  content  to  let  Mr. 
Lang  have  his  own  way.  But,  alas !  when  con. 
tributions  are  levied  on  one's  own  work,  how 
one's  notions  are  modified !  I  read  about  a  certain 
'magnificent  description'  which  Mr.  Uaggard 
achieved  in  *Mr.  Melson's  Will,'  and  this  *ma«r 
nificent,'  *  superb,'  *  appalling,'  *  thrilling'  de- 
scription was  mentioned  in  so  many  different 
places  that  1  was  tempted  to  get  the  book.  Then 
1  found  that  1  had  written  the  'magnificent'  de- 
scription myself  in  the  Pall  Mall,  and  our  gay 
and  festive  novelist  had  carted  it  bodily  into  his 
book  three  years  after  this  humble  pen  first  set  it 
down.  The  festive  one  probably  received  some 
£50  for  the  fragment  which  endowed  me  with  90s. 
A  few  of  us  got  the  old  Pall  ifall  (and  the  more 
by  token  we  had  to  pay  stiffly  for  the  copy) ;  we 
surveyed  the  dellciously  cool  annexation;  we 
studied  the  adjectives  of  the  *Mutuals;'  and  then 
I  broke  into  a  yell  of  laughter.  If  any  of  your 
readers  want  to  know  how  the  trick  is  done  let 
them  look  up  the  long  article,  *  How  the  Ocean 
Liner  was  Lost,'  in  the  Poll  JkfaU  for  the  early 
part  of  March,  1886." 

Writing  in  a  recent  issue  on  '  The 
Bemimeration  of  Russian  Authors/ 
the  Djen  states  that  shortly  be- 
fore hit5  death  Turgenieff  sold  the 
copyright  of  all  his  works  in  perpe- 
tuity  to   M.    Glassunoff   for   90,000 
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roubles  Salty koff  (Tchedryn),  in  like 
manner,  a  short  time  before  his  de- 
mise, wished  to  dispose  of  the  copy- 
right in  his  collected  literary  produc- 
tions, for  which  M.  DumnoJSf,  of  the 
Moscow  publishing  firm  of  Messrs. 
Salajevy,  offered  60,000  roubles ;  but 
this  bid  was  refused,  and  the  negotia- 
tions fell  through.  The  different 
sums  for  which  the  productions  of 
the  best-known  Russian  authors  have 
been  sold  are  given  as  follows : — ^Those 
of  Gk>gol  were  disposed  of  for  60,000 
roubles;  Puschkin,  35,000  roubles; 
Tchukofski,  5,000  roubles;  Kryloff 
(Fables)  14,000  roubles;  Nekrassoff, 
15,000  roubles;  (Jontcharoff,  35,000 
roubles;  Osttaffski,  1,000  roubles;' 
Gxigorovitch  (for  one  edition),  5,000 
roubles ;  Aksakoff,  3,000  roubles ;  and 
Mey  (for  one  edition),  10,000  roubles. 


Among  recent  transactions  of  this 
kind  was  the  sale  of  Qleb  Uspenski's 
collected  works  to  Messrs.  Pavlen- 
koff  and  Sibiriakoff  for  25,000  roubles ; 
the  first  cheap  edition  of  10,000  copies 
being  exhausted  within  twelve 
months  of  the  purchase  of  the  copy- 
right M.  Glasscnoff  appears  to  be 
the  principal  buyer  of  Rusian  literary 
copyrights,  and  he  has  acquired  those 
of  the  works  of  Schukof  8ki,Nekrassof  , 
Turgenieff,  Qontcharoff,  and  Ler- 
montoff.  It  is  perhaps  not  very  gen- 
erally known  that  the  last  mentioned 
and  popular  Russian  author  came  of 
a  Scotch  family  named  Learmonth. 
Educational  works  are  by  no  means 
unremunerative  in  Russia.  Among 
works  of  this  kind  Yeftuschefski's 
arithmetic  was  bought  by  the  publish- 
er, Poluboyarinoff,  for  50,000  roubles. 


-:o:- 


BOOK    AUCTIONS. 


Booksellers  and  collectors  are 
awaiting  with  interest  the  publishing 
of  the  sale  catalogue  of  the  late  Mr. 
Barlow's  library.  For  years  he  was  a 
steady  and  indefatigable  collector, 
and,  his  purse  being  long,  managed 
to  bring  together  an  extraordinary 
collection  of  rare  books.  His  hobby 
was  for  books  relating  to  or  printed  in 
this  countiy.  Among  the  principal 
gems  are  two  copies  of  Columbus's 
letter  announcing  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World.  It  was  originally 
written  in  Spanish,  and  until  a  few 
years  back  not  a  single  copy  of  the 
first  edition  was  known  to  exist  The 
editions  which  Mr.  Barlow  possessed 
were  both  printed  at  Rome  in  1493. 
They  are  in  Latin.  The  first  consists 
of  four  leaves,  of  34  lines  to  a  page. 
The  second  is  also  printed  on  4  leaves 
of  a  small  quarto  size,  but  has  33  lines 
to  a  full  paga  In  this  respect  the 
latter  is  unique,  and  seems  to  be  an 
hitherto  undescribed  edition,  as  all 
other  copies  known,  in  the  same  type, 


have  only  30  lines  to  a  page.  The 
value  of  both  copies  is  great.  Next 
only  to  them  in  value  and  interest, 
comes  a  choice  copy  of  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci's 'Mundus  Novus,'  published 
between  1502  and  1508.  Mr.  Barlow 
possessed  two  editions,  the  latter  an 
early  one  of  this  precious  book.  He 
was  also  rich  in  having  the  first 
known  map  of  America.  It  was 
drawn  about  1506  or  1507  by  John 
Ruysch,  f  or  the  1509  edition  of  Ptole- 
my, printed  at  Rome.  Another  of 
the  rich  possessions,  of  which  but  two 
other  collections  can  boast,  is  a  copy, 
on  large  paper,  of  Captain  John 
Smith's  History  of  Virginia  It  is  re- 
ported to  be  the  tallest  in  existence,  be- 
ing larger  than  but  not  so  broad  as  the 
pedication  copy.  One  changed  hands 
some  years  back  for  about  $1,500. 
The  present  copy  will  probably  fetch 
nearer  double  that  sum.  Two  interest- 
ing tracts  should  be  mentioned,  which, 
by  the  late  Henry  Stevens,  were  once 
quaintly  characterized  as  *'the  verie 
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two  eyes  of  New-England  history." 
They  are  John  Brereton's  '  Brief  e  and 
True  Relation  of  the  Discoverie  of  the 
North  Part  of  Virginia,'  1602 ;  also 
Mourt's  '  Relation  or  Joumall  of  the 
Beginning  of  the  Encrlish  Plantation 
at  Pliraoth  (sic),  New-£ngland.' 
printed  in  1622.  Both  of  these  are 
fine  copies.  Another  interesting  item 
is  a  prayer-book  said,  on  the  authority 
of  Winthrop  Sargeant,  to  have  been 
bound  for  and  used  by  General  Wash- 
ington. Among  other  rare  books  by 
the  hundred,  which  we  have  not  space 
to  mention,  we  note  a  choice  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  Hakluyt's  Voyages, 
with  the  rare  map  showing  America; 
a  magnificent  collection  of  De  Bry's 
famous  ^Voyages';  a  moderate  collec- 
tion of  the  even  rarer  Hulsius  tracts, 
besides  the  works  of  Las  Casas,  Pur- 
chas,  EUot  and  other  famous  writers, 
early  voyagers,  etc.  The  catalogue  is 
being  compiled  by  J.  O.  Wright,  and 
will  be  issued  in  a  few  weeks. 


EZEKIEL  &,  BERNHEIM, 

AUCTIONEERS, 

—  For  the  Sale  of  — 

BOOKS 

ExCLUSrVBLY  ON  COMMISSION. 

Salesrooms    No.    134    Main    Streeti 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Only  esteblishroent  of  Uia  kind  in  the  West. 

Regular  Weekly  Auction  Sales  by  OaUlogue. 

Libraries,  small  collections  and  oonsignnients 
from  dealers  inteillKently  Catalogued. 

We  do  not  buy  or  sell  any  Books  on  our  own 
account,  and  bavti  no  interest  in  any  Bookstore. 

Parties  desiring  to  sell  Bookft  should  consult  us 
before  making  arrangements  elsewhere. 

^"e  have  a  large  established  trade  for  Fine  Art 
Works  and  Bxpensive  Publications. 
T.TnyitAT.  CASH  AD YA1I0S8  MADS  0 V  BBOXIFr 
OF  OOmOllMSHTB. 

N.  B.  Parties  desiring  to  contribute  to  our  Pall 
and  Winter  Sales   will  please  make  entries  as 
early  as  possible. 
I^Gatalogues  mailed  freb  upon  applicatiou  to 

EZEKEL  &  BEBNHEIM  Auctioneers, 

No.  134  Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  n.S.A. 


AUCTIONEERS, 

JVb.  13  Hayward  JPlace,  -  Boston,  Mass. 

Speoial  facilities  for  the  arrangement  and  sale  by  Auction  of  Boolis,  Autographs, 
Coins,  Engravings,  Furniture,  and  other  Personal  Property. 

Consignments  and  correspondence  solicited. 
Oatalognes  mailed  en  applieatioa,  and  purohasei  made  for  librariam  and  bookbnyers  free  of  ehanre. 

fine  art  ant>  Xibran?  property?,  Catalogue^  Hrrange^ 

EXHIBITED  AND  SOLD.  LIBRARIES  A  SPECIALTY. 

THOMAS    DOW^LING, 

WASHINGTON,  V.  C. 

General   Auctioneer.  Sells  Everything. 

Legal  and  Government  Sales  and  Sales  at  PriwUe  Residences, 

.Hotels  <te.,  a  SpeeialUy. 

Regular  Sales  of  Furniture,  Horses,  Carriages,  <be.,  every  Saturday. 

SAIjESROOMS,   No.  1100  and  1102  PENITA  Avenue,  Cor.  Uth  Street 


3k£.  B.  L.A.TIMER,   Auctioneer. 
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ABOUT    40,000    VOLUMES    ALWAYS    ON    HAND. 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

Second-Hand  and  Rare  Books.  Lai^  Stock  of  Americana,  Old  English 
Literature,  Out-ot-the-way  Books,  etc.,  on  sala  Frequent  consignments 
from  our  London  establismnent    Catalogues  gratis  and  post  free. 

BOOKSELLERS'    CATALOGUES   WANTED. 
Your  address  inserted  at  Ihoenty  Cents  per  line,  monthly. 

Pleaae  desi^ate  the  klnil  of  Cataloffues  or  Speoial  line  of  Books  interested  in,  with  your  name. 
Bookaellere  aud  Publishers  will  please  fflve  this  department  careful  attentioD. 

J.  Blelapp,  50  Commercial  St.,  Boston,  Mass.    iiiterary,  Blbliofi^raphy  and  Drama. 

Bamett  J.  Dayis,  Stratford,  Ont.,  Canada.    Shaksperiana  (pamphlets,  cuttings,  enKravings). 

Hiss  Anna  L.  Ward,  Waterbury,  Conn.  Americana.  Specialty :  British  America  and  New  England. 

Cosmopolitan,  Book  Co.,  16  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  III.       Curiosa,  Factttie,  Bibliography. 

Cyrus  K.  Remington,  No.  11  East  Seneca  St,  Buffalo,  N.  T.    Miscellaneous,  and  of  Niagara  Falls. 

Will  H.  Lyons,  Newport,  Ry.  Specialty,  Chess. 

Wm.  P.  Kenny,  304)^  Hanover  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Miscellaneous. 

L.  M.  Willis,  No  35  Monument  Avenue,  Charlestown,  Mass.    WouM  like  Catalo^ies  of 

Anti- Catholic,  Erotic  and  Facetious  Bcoks. 

BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

AU  Calaio9ue$  rtetived  toiU  be  entered  in  this  U$t  wUh  addreee  of  Mm  ieeuing  them.    For  ony 

addiiUmal  notJU€  desired  iO  eente  per  Une  wiU  be  charged, 

Baer,  Joseph  A  C«».,  Frankfort,  Germany.  Thorpe,  J.,  Brighton,  England. 

Bowion.  J.  W.«  New  York.  Thlstlewood,  A.,  Birmingham,  England. 

Bull  A  Auvache,  London,  England. 

Brill,  E.  J.,  Leide.  

Commin,  J.  O.,  Exeter,  England.  T"^T  TT^T^    X    T^     O     /^^^^ 

Conquet,  L.,  Paris,  France.  Lj LJ  P R  A    I     &  CJCj 

€lay,  William  F.,  Edinbungh, ScoUand.  ^^^  ^^  J^     A  XX  ^   A     \„^  Si«/N»/.y 

Davie  A  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  «uAt^ 

Forrester,  Robert,  Glasgow,  ScoUand.  «48  Fifth  Avenue, 

Garratt,  J.  E.,  London,  England. 

Gllhofer  A  Ranschburg,  Vfenna,  Austria.  NEW    YORK, 

Olaisher,  W.,  London,  England. 

Hitchman,  J.,  Birmingham,  England.  IMPORTERS  OF  FINE  BOOKS. 

niersemnnn,  Karl  W7,  Leipzig,  Germany.  tt.  .,,         ^    ii^  x..««.i.     a. 

Msr'^'STi.Wn^fe^W; ''•  Jonansl"  and  "Conpet"  PnHlicatioM. 

Harding,  George,  London, England.  _  -r^       ,.  ,    ^      , 

Hlgham,  C,  London,  England.  Kara  EngllBll  BOQKS. 

James.  U.  P.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  

Jean-Fontain«>,  £^  Paris,  France. 

jShSTf:  R.,  H^w'knly,  England.  RARE     AND      FINE      BOOKS. 

Jackson,  Albert,  London,  England. 

Osborne,  A.  B.,  London,  England.  VV m.    Schalefield. 

Price,  C.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

<Juaritch,  B.,  London,  England.  2620  JASPER  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Randolph,  J.  W.  A  English.  Richmond,  Va.  September  List  now  ready,  will  be  forwaided  on 

Sotheran,  H.  A  Co.,  London,  England.  -     sppIicatloD.    Books  sent  on  approval.    Colleotors 
Stargardt,  J.  A.,  Berlin,  Germany.  can  have  their  wants  filed.   Lowest  quotations. 


R.    W.    DOUGLAS    &    CO., 

The  largest  dealers  in  British  America  in  Old,  Rare,  Curious  and  Standard 

Books.    Americana  a  Speciality. 

Send  for  anything  that  you  want  and  the  probability  Is  that  we  can  supply  it  either  from  our  own 
stock  or  from  elsewhere.    We  keep  constantly  on  hand  about  75,000  volumes  of  superior  books. 
Send  for  OatdU>oue,      R.  W.  DOUGLAS  A  CO.,  250  A  262  Yonffe  St..  Toronto.  Can. 
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From  OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  MAILS.    Post  Office  Department,  Washlnsrton.  D.  C. 

TRANS-ATLANTIC    MAILS. 


CiiOsnro  or  Tm  Mails  or  Buropuan  Stvambbs. 


From 


(dteamera  depart  about  8  hours  later.) 


NEW  TORM. 

DXSTZlf  ATTOK.  0Ii08ZirO« 


From    NEDT    TOBK. 


HwlU      S  Ibi^nd .ChriBtiania. . .  8.  0  a.  m. 

IiA  BRBTAONa.. . .  Havre. .  8.80  A.  x. 

Sbbvia Queenstown.  9.80  a.  m . 

Bdam Amsterdam..  9.80  a.  m. 

CIROASBIA Qlasffow 9.80  A.  M. 


Xue.    5  Alaska Queenstown.  12.80  p.  m. 


W^ed.  6  Adrlatig Queenstown.  11.80  a.  m. 

ALLSB Bremen 11.80  A.  M. 

WBSTaRNLAin)....  An  twerp 2.iKl  p.  m. 


Tlin.    7  Obdam Rotterdam...    8.00  a.m. 


Sat. 


9  La  CHAMPAaNB...Havre 2.80  a.  m. 

Btruria Queenstown.  8.00  a.  v. 

Wbrra Bremen.;....  4.00  a.  m. 

Hrktjl Cbristlanla . .  2.0 1  p.  m . 


I¥ed.l8  City  or  N.Tork. Queenstown.    6.80  a.  m. 

Saalb Bremen 6.80  A  M. 

Tbutohig Queenstown .    6.80  a.  m . 

RHTKLAifD Antwerp 6.80  A.  M. 


TliB.  14  Amstbrdam Amsterdam..    7.00  a.  x. 

Augusta  Vioto.  .  H  ambur^ . . ..   7.80  a.  m. 


Sat.    1 6  La  Bourg oonb..  Havre 7.00  a.  m. 

Anghoria ......Glasgow 7.80  A.  m. 

AuRANiA Queenstown.  73)  A.  x. 

Bxs firmeen 7.80  a.  x. 


Tlia.  21  Vbbndam Rotterdam....  1.0b  p.  x. 

Sat.    28  La  Gasgoon B Havre ..  1.00  a.m. 

UxBRiA.- Queenstown.  2.00  a.  x. 

FuRNBSBiA Glasgow 2.30  a.  X. 

PULDA Bremen 8.00  a.  x. 

Norgb Christlania...  2.00  p.  x. 

Wed.27  CiTT  or  Paris Queenstown.  5.00  a.  x. 

Lahm Bremen 5.80  a.  x. 

Pbubtland Antwerp 5.80  a.  x. 

Ttio.  28  Haxmonia Hamburg.. ..  0.80  a.  m. 

P    Caland ....Amsterdam..  6.80  a.  x. 

Sat.    80  DBVOiriA Glasgow 7.80  a.  x. 

La  Norkandib.  .Havre 7.80  a.  x. 

BiDBR Bremen IJKiA.u. 

Sbrvia Queenstown.  8.00  a.  x. 

From    BOSTON. 

Sat.      9  Cbpb ALONiA Queenstown.  7.80  a.  x. 

16  8GYTB1A Queenstown.  12JB0  p.  x. 

28  Pavonia  Queenstown.  6.80  A.  x. 

80  S.\XARIA Queenstown.  18.89  p.  x. 

From  PHILADBIiPHIA. 

Wed.  6  Ohio Queenstown.  6.00  a.  x. 

20  SwiTZBRLAiTD Antwerp....  6.00  a.  a. 


Tue.  19  Aribona Queenstown.  11.00  a.  x. 


Wed.20  Gbrmanig Queenstown.  11 .80  a.  x. 

Travb  ...•». Bremen 11.80  a.  x. 

NooRDLARD ..Antwerp 1.00  p.  x. 


From     BALTmOBB. 

Wed*  6  Bhbin „.  Bremen 

18  Main Bremen 

20  Hbrxah V.......... .  Bremen 

27  DovAU Bremen 


Nook. 
Noow. 
Noon. 
Noon. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE. 

1—  I*?"on«  <i«"lr'n»  to  purchase  bool^  offered  in  this  list,  should  first  wrtte  to  seller,  or  telegraph  ir 
important,  to  secure  them  If  not  already  sold,  then  upon  a  favorable  answer  being  received  the  money 
can  be  forwarded.      Advertising  In  this  department  Five  Cents  per  Une,  exclusive  of  addiees. 


C.  F.  C,  100  E.  17th  St..  New  York. 


Balwer's  Artificial  ChaDgling.  Fine  portrait  by 
Faithome.  froDtispiecH  by  Cross,  numerous  cu- 
rious woodcuts.  Small  4to,  full  red  raorocoo, 
git  edgejs  by  Koger  Payne.  From  Hamilton 
Palace  Library.    1654.  $50.00 

Glanvil's  Sadudsmus  Triumpbatus.  Fine  frontis- 
piece and  title  page  by  Faithome.  Post  Svo. 
Full  blue  morocco,  gilt  edges.    1682.  $8.00 

Gassendus'  Vanity  of  Judiciary  Asirology.  12mo, 
Full,  new  olive  calf,  gilt  edges.    1659.         $4  00 

Defoe's  Political  Uistory  of  the  Devil.  Frontis- 
piece.   Svo,  old  calf,  rebacked.    1TO6.  33.00 

H.  P.  N.  GAMMEL,  Austin,  Texas. 

Memoirs  of  P.  P.  Bliss,  by  WIttle.  New.  Cost 
$2.50.  40  cents 

Rose  E.  Cleveland's  Book  on  George  Eliot's  Poet- 
ry  aud  Other  Studies.  New.  Cost  $2.50.  75  cents 
Bench  and  Bar  of  Texas,  by  Lynch,    ^ew.    Cost 
^310.00.  $1.25 

Gazetteer  of  Michigan,  by  Blois.    1838.  $1.00 

Above  books  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 

B.  THOMAS,  Box  300,  Beveby,  N.  J. 

Brooks,  N.  C.  Vitse  iliustrium  Americse.  Notls 
Anglici»  illustratae.  Editioprima.  12m,  hf. 
mor.  Novi  Eboraci  (New  York)  1864.  With 
numerous  woo<icnts  of  "Dux  Burgoynius," 
"Ferus  Brandt,"  "Mons  Yemonensis,"  &c  $5 


Faoetiss.    60  plates  by  R.  Cmikshank,  Nong-tong* 

Saw,  Monsieur  Tonson,  Monsieur  Mallet  and 
[an*.h  of  Intellect,  1830  and  High  Mettled  racer, 
Margate  and  Snuffbox  Leetel  bird,  1881.  In  1  vol. 
hf.  mor.    Very  clean.  $2.50 

Thomas.  Burlesque  Drama  Bombastes  Fnrloea, 
Midas,  Tom  Thumb,  Mayor  of  Garratt  ana 
Beggars  Opera,  1837  ana  The  Tailors  and 
Katharine  and  Pheuchio,  1838.  In  1  vol.  62 
plates  by  George  &  K.  Cruikshank.  Moderate 
copy  in  cloth.    London.  4^.00 


Pinelfi,  B.  One  hundred  (of  101)  Magnificent 
Etchings  of  Roman  History.  Size  18  by  24  in., 
oblong  folio,  hf.  mor.    Rnma,  1817- 18-19.    $10.00 

Scrap-book  (20x15  inches)  hf.  vellum,  containing 
over  400  platen,  Swiss  and  other  colored  cos- 
tumes, portraits,  views  in  America  (by  Milbert), 
France  and  Italy :  and  French  caricatures.  40 
vacant  pases.  $6.00 

Nearly  800  authentic  vignette  steel  portraits  of 
great  men  and  women  of  all  ages,  by  Cook.  40 
sheets,  4to.  Suitable  for  mounting.  London, 
1825.  $5.00 

Winkle's  English  Cathedrals,  vols.  1  and  2.  Roy. 
Svo,  hf.  mor.  120  exqnisite  plates  by  Phiz  and 
others.    London,  1826-8.  $6.00 

Annals  of  England  from  Contemporary  Writers 
and  the  Public  Records.  3  vols.,  hf.  mor.  Ox- 
ford and  London.  Extra  iUuHtrated  with  10$ 
portraits  and  historic  scenes  and  views,  many 
quite  rare.  $15.00 
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Burke's  History  of  CommonerH  and  Landed  Gen-  JoliQson's Lives.  FlDeportTalt8andUtles,H>ma 

trv.    With  Index  of  names  mentioned.    Best  mlsalng,    134  voIb.  In  62,  bf.  cf.,  18mo.  uncuL 

edition.    Portralla  and  ooats  of  arms.    4  vol.''.,  Jiondon,  1807.                                                (15.00 

Boy.  Sto,  cl.    London,  1SS4.                     $10JXi  Uryden  and  olherc^    Plutarch's  LIvee  translaiad 

Seibury,]llBbop Samuel.  8  rmonit.  PIrstedltion.  nltli  portraits,  fi  vols.  cf.  London,  ITll.    S8.00 

Svols,.  cf.    New  York,  1T93.                         SS.OO  LonKMlow's  i'oetlcil  Works.    Fine  portrait  and 

BrItUh  Pools.    Bassters's complete  edition,  with  platM.    8vo.cl.    Philadelphia,  1818.            Sl.OO 

"Wanfib  *  ^^^^^'*  to  pitcJim, 

Boolu  adoertiaed  that  you  will  sell, 
AddresM  tka  adwmHsv  wtaiitig  the  ediHoa,  condition,  priee  and  poetage. 

«  f  A#«e  linsa  and  addrets  without  charge,  additional.  6tA».  m» 


AMERICAN  UAHAZINE  EXCUANGB,  P.  O. 

BoxSSS,  Schoharie,  N.  T. 
£arly  and  late  numben  of  Harper's,  Ontury,  Kt 
Nicholas,  North  American  Review,  etc 


Books  printed 

W.  BRADSUAW,  Se6  W.  45th  St.,  Nbv  fOBK. 


WIlsou'sUlBtoryoriheUnltedSUtes.    lllus. 
Bell  on  Dhtrrboa,  etc.    Interleaved  with  blank 

paper. 
Kfelne    Mediclntsch    Schrtften.    von    Samuel 
'■Hahnemann. 

Tome  IX.  of  Voltaire's  Corrmpondence. 
De  U  Nature  Hamaine,  Dailfus. 
Uuck  ley's  Qeometiy. 
Wllton^s  Scenes  In  a  Soldier's  Life.    Montreal, 

Voltaire's  Pocket  Theology. 
Jay's  itovlew  of  the  Mexican  War. 


Bowsioon  N 

C.  N.  CABPAB,  MiLWAUKBX,  Wis. 
Underwood.    The  Years  Servloe  of  the  38d  Maw. 

Infanti?  ReslmenL    1(03-65.    Boston,  1881. 
Mannlng'B  Reply  in  the  Uladstone  Controveniy. 

isni. 
Btatory  or  Civil  War.   CootalnlnK  the  pictare  of 

Fort  fiotnio. 
Frank  Leslie's  Uontbiy,    May,  1881;  May,  1888; 

March  and  Sept,  isat. 
Sothera  Historical  ISoclely  Papers.  March,  1876. 
Harper's  Monthly,     vols.  i.  4,  6,  7,  e,  it.  is,  IS, 

ao,  21,  83,  2a.  24.  35.  27,  28.  30,  80,  31.  40,  43,  44,  56, 

58,  69,  SB,  ee,  74,  77,  78,  7».     Dec..  188B. 
Scribner's  Monthly,    toIh.   1-9, 11, 15, 16,  37,  38. 
St.  Mcholas,  valB.  13,  14,  15.  Jan.,  '77;  Uct.,  '83. 
Thn  Nation,    voIn.  1,  3.    Noe.  1-43;    vols.   33, 33, 

36, 37,  38,  2»,  30, 31, 37,  41,  to  date. 

COSMOPOLITAN  BOOK  CO..  16  Rush  St., 
CracAOo,  Iix. 
Franco-PruMlan  War— cheap. 
Also  CuriOflititee  Facietle  Curloea. 
Hvstlclsm— Phslttc  Worehlp. 
Tbeoflophy— Bl  bl  iography. 

EZBEIEL  ft  BERNUBIH,  134  Main  St., 

ClNClSNATI,    O. 


L.  A.  LEE,  Bbitnbwick,  Mains. 
Periodicals  and  boohs  on  the  Microscope. 

F.  C.  M.,  CARB  Ot   BOOKMART,    I*ITT8BUB0,  PA. 

Early  nuiiibors  of  Scrlbuer's  Century,  Harper's 

and  Forest  and  Stream. 
Ainerlcan  Angler.    Any  vols,  or  numbers. 
Turf,  Field,  Harm,  and  Sporting  Periodicals:  and 

books  DD  same  subjects. 

H.  C.  MAERCEER,  38B  Wbst  Watbb  St., 

MlLWAUKBK,   Wig. 

North  American  R  r  toK- 

Also  noi.  108.  la  h,  900, 

SKI.  334,  220,  2as, 


8H,  8T,W 


3,71,7a, 


\':\ 


Archives  of  Laryii  vol.  & 

nos.  1,2;  vol.4,  nos.  i,  li. 
American  Practitioner.  July,  TO. 
National  Quariery  Review,  nos.  11, 18,  66,  8L 

MANAUATTA  PURCHASING  AGEKCV, 
S34  Bboaowav,  Nkw  Tobk. 
Fry's  Alnhabets  of  the  World.    1794. 
Confidence  Man.    Herman  MllviiJe. 
Ueulogy  and  Natural  History.    Pamphlets. 

N.  C.  PRLCKITT,  Ratbnswood,  W.  Va. 


J.  FRANCIS  KUGGLES,  Bbok^kh,  Mich. 
A  History  of  Lon<lon  Guilds. 
Tbe  Indian  Mutiny. 
Bookmart,  No.  1  of  vol.  1. 

TH£  W.  F.  A)>AMS  CO..  Spkinofield,  Mass. 
Works  on  Gymnastics,  Uatlsthenles,  Health,  An- 
thropometry, &C. 
Addresses  Second-band  BookselleiB   (regardless 

size  of  slock). 

MISS  ANNA  L-  WARD,  Watebblky,  Cohh. 
Books  and  Pamphlets  relating  to  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador. 

JOHN  WATSON.  UABTyoRD.  Cohn. 
The  Emerald.    Published  In  New  Tork  In  ISOS^II 
I'be  whole  or  any  parti  iMUud  ur  unbound. 

HORMONIBH.  Wanted  Books,  PamDhletK,  Newt* 
(LatLer-Day  Salnii)  for  wblch  gxrad  prleea  will  be 
paid. 

A  *»eoM  lift  0/  muil*  aent  on  atMlfaatlon. 
E.  «  3.  B.  TOONO  *  CO.. 

COOPBB  UNIOH,  NBW    TOKK 
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BARGAINS  IN  BOOKS. 

Send  address  on  card  for  ClflaraDce  Catalogue  of 

New  and  Old  Books. 
W.  D.  CLAUSSEN. 

801  Battery  Street,  Baa  Franeliee,  CaL 

THE  f  ASM&TON  BOOK  CHRONICLE 

ContatPB  literary  and  hlPtorioal  articles,  irlves  lists 
of  new  Government  publications,  and  bargains  in 
Standard,  Cboloe.  and  Bare  Books. 

Send  for  a  §ampU  copy, 

TRU  fb.  Xowbermilfi  &  Co., 


14S4  *  1426  *'7"  8t, 


Washington,  B.  C. 


LIBRARY  INDEX. 


We  have  just  issued 
a  new  and  Improy- 
ed  edition  of  Bibb's  Library  Index,  the  most  ood- 
venient  aid  for  olassifyinir  the  contents  of  a  library, 
published.  If  you.  have  only  60  or  60,000  Yolumes 
you  need  the  Index.  Sent,  postpaid,  for  $1.50. 
itaymer^s  »*01d  Book  Store,**  S4S  4tli  Ave. 
8«,  MlnnoApolla,  Hliui. 


Jersey  City  Book  Exchange, 
b.  scarboro, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Books  bought,  sold  and  exchanged.  Baok  num- 
bers of  the  leading  magasinee  at  reasonable  prices. 
.  Parties  in  want  of  back  numbers  of  magaaineB 
will  do  well  to  send  us  their  list  of  wants. 


BANGS  &  CO. 

780  and  741  Broadway,  New  York. 

Begular  Auction  Sales  of  Libraries,  Books,  Coins, 
Autographs  and  Library  Property  generally. 

Ootoloffiies  mcAUd  wptm  appUeation. 


C.    J.    PRICE, 

AGENT  FOR  ENGLISH  PUBLISHEKS, 

1004  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

Imports  to  order  from 

ENGLAND,   FRANCE    AND  GERMANY. 

FOREIGN  CATAl^OGinSS 

Of  New  and  Old  Books.    Sent  to  any  address. 
0^  Particular  attention  paid  to  orders  for  Rare 

and  Curious  Books. 

Book-buyers  desiring  to  collect  books  on  Special 
Subjects,  or  in  search  of  Kare  and  Curious  Works, 
are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  advertiser,  whose 
long  experience  in  the  business  and  connecilons 
abK>ad  give  him  unusual  facilities  for  the  execution 
of  such  orders. 

.    New  CcUcUogu^  of  Choice  Books  just  issued. 


A.  L.   LUT8TJBIC, 

IMPORTER    or 

LONDON    BOOKS. 

OLD  AXB  J^EW. 

A  irnw  OATALoauB  JUST  OUT.   Bain>  roR  it. 

98  NASSAU  ST.,  NEUT  YORK. 
lO  SIIiVBR  ST.,  I<ONDON«  ENGI«AN1I. 

C.    L.   TRAVER. 

Trenton^  N.  J. 

NEW   AND   OLD    BOOKS. 

New  Jersey  History  and   Geoloery. 
BOOK  AND  FURNITURE  EXCHANGE. 

BOOKS,    OLD   AND    RARE. 
BXLIOi  AXD  OmUOSZTZBS. 

School  Booki,  Mnaioal  Xnitnunenta,  Teoli  ft  Qatlary. 

107  SM  St.,  and  S.  B.  Cor.  8th  and  K  Sta^  N.  W. 
N.  710  K  St.,  N.  W..     Waahinflton.  D.  C 

* — ■  ■     ■ 

Ed.  E.  Levi, 

DBALBB  m 

NEW  AND  OLD  BOOKS, 

900  LiBBBTT  St.,  PmSBUKO,  Pa. 


CofTeapondence  trwta,  IHe 
in  Reference  to  Sbe  Sale  or 
Neur  Booka  In  qaanttften. 


SoUelteA 
Bxelianso  ol 


20,000 

VOLUMES  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 
UNITED  STATES 

(3overnment  puMication& 

A  MONTHLY  CATALOOUB. 
BY   JOHT^   H.    HICKCOX, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Fifth  year  of  issue.    Subscription,  $5.00  per  an- 
num.   Sinffle  numbers,  60  cents. 

OLD     BOOKS     NEW 

Away   Down    in    Pricea. 

BACON'S  BOOKSTORE. 

86    DIAMOND    8TRKBT, 

(Just  above  Smithfleld). 
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NEW  WORLD  BOOK  LIST. 

WllUftm  George's  Sods,  Bristol,  Old  England, 
win  Rhortly  issue  a  Catalogne  oF  AMERICANA 
{EnlivrnedjDUheopioua  AnrwtatUinM).  A  verj 
lufte  mllectlon,  the  result  of  mAny  yeura'  ftmas- 
slDK-  Svn,  tbout  lao  pwes,  clotli;  post  fref  on 
receipt  of  '25  centt  ipotUnje  ftampt  vtOl  do). 
RM]UM>t8  (or  tbls  list  unaccoupaDled  by  35  centa 
mre  raapectrully  declined. 

Godefroy  Mayer,  Old  Encraving  Dealer, 

47  RUB  RIOHER,   PARIS. 

JUST  OUT:  atcondealatn/MnfOIAEtigraehiat, 
Boot*  ami  Mamaerlpii.  INDEX:  Amfrlean  FOr- 
traOi.Afapir,  FItwtnnd  Ha*!— IfaniueHpU  and^du- 
Uiaraplu—EntiTelyEngTactitBnnla—Exllbrii—AJliu 
OMOUim  of  juirtraiU  tn^ravtd  bv  ")nxt.  Cart,  Lnm- 
ord  Oauttiir.  Oranthonme,  tle.—PortTOtU  ff  Jtniitt, 
PraimiMtmitti.  tie.  —  FottraUi  of  Oeuliiti  and 
Aeeouelwiai,  ctr..,  etc 

OraUt  and  Ptut  Fnt  on  apptlMifon. 
Luttt  i>t  WixtiU  nultK  car^Tkt  of  EnUon. 

JOSEPH    SILK, 

14-7   6TH  AVENUE,    NEW    YORK. 

Dealer  in  Old  Books  of  every  Description. 

One  bundred  thouMuid  Inok  numlMraof  ■!!  the 
leadlnr  Jlaculnee  in  itook  and  lupplied  al  low 

All  oommuiiioatloiu  by  mall  Bnawei«d  promptlr. 

Out-of-the-way  Books. 


Write  for  o 


■r  oarilorue 


la  (tnoludlur  r 


Pah  Darohaaee, 
«  and  ourioua 
Kvoe  Bnsllib 


Itemi  ralatlDg'  to  tbe  Revolutio 

Literature,  Kiro  lleinB  of  a'f*.   ._   

DlDkaDR.  Tbarkeia' .  and  Sowlandion  Oolleotor. 
Vo)aBea  and  Travels,  Oaelio  Llieratura,  Books  On 
Afrloa,  Auatralla.  Napoleon  I.,  Si-otlaad,  eu..  Aall- 
quarlan  Worka,  eti:..  etc;  gratis  and  post  free  on 
application. 

J.  H.  &  A.  ASHWORTH, 

48  Lands  Lane,  Leeds,  England, 

FRANCIS  EDWARDS, 

88  HIkIi  It^  narylebaiie,  IiODdon.  W. 

Tbe  followltig  CfttaloRuea  Jost  Issued  oan  be 


JOHN  PIERCE, 

76  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Old  English  Poetry;  Old  English  Litera- 
ture; Out-of-the-way  Booha;  Modern  Po- 
Btry;  First  Editions;  Autographs, 

fllejranber  B.  Crawforbt 

DEALER  IN 

OLD    BOOKS, 

lOOe    OLIVE    STREET, 

oBorara  titaiized  TRorrBia,  is  extnot- 

ed  from  the  Brain  of  the  Ox  and  Trom  tbe  embryo 
of  the  wheat  and  oaL  It  iBDOtalaboratury  Pboe- 
phate  but  a  Vital  Phosphite. 

It  gives  bright  new  life  and  health  to  the  bralD 
and  nervee  and  aids  wonderfully  In  the  bodily  and 
mental  development  of  eblldren. 

Nervous  prostration,  dlmlnisbed  vitality,  sleep- 
lesHuesB,  Inability  to  Btady  or  remember,  is  but 
BBAH  HDSOXX,  in  tome  cbmb  even  SSAUr 
■TASTATIOH. 

It  has  been  used  and  reooumended  by  Bishop 
Potter,  Bishop  Stevenii,  Bishop  Robertson,  Prca. 
Mark  Hopkins,  Preit.  Hiteboock,  Prof.  Wlllard 
Parker,  BUmarck,  Gladstone  and  tLousasds  of 
tbe  best  brain  workers. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  S6  W.  BSTH  ST.,  N.  T. 

For  sale  brDrunrlsta  or  br  mall  SI. 

—  THE  — 

INTERNATIONAL 
TYPEWRITER  I 


Sbells,  flDlnerals  ani  fossils. 

Also  SEEDS  and   FUNIS. 

C.  R.  ORCUTT,  Publisher. 
THE  WEST  AMERICA.N    SCIENTIST, 

1MB  Dicfo,  CUiroml*. 


Astnctly  first  flaiwuacbine.  frilly  warranted. 
Made  from  very  be^t  material,  by  skilled  work- 
men, and  with  t1ie  best  tools  that  have  ever  been 
devised  tor  the  purpose.  WnrTanled  to  do  all 
that  can  be  reasonably  expected  of  the  very  best, 
typewriter  extant.  Capable  of  writing  150  words 
pur  mlnut«— or  more— according  to  the  ability  of 
(he  operator.  ^^ 

Price  -  ^100.00.^^ 

If  there  Is  no  agent  In  your  town,  addreea  the 
manutactureni, 

THE  PABian  MFG.  fX>., 

Aients  wanted.  PARISH,  N.  Y. 
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JOSEPH  M<=DONOUGH, 

YE  OLDE  BOOKE  MM, 

744  Broadway  &  2  Astor  Place, 
HEW  YORK  cm, 

And  30  North  Paarl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y., 


AMERICAN    GENEALOGY,    HISTORY 
AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Canloffiie  No.  K.  itmAr  Not.  in.   Hailed  fnt. 

MAGAZINES  &  REVIEWS. 

Revenl  thouuod  dlfffretit  klndi  or  perlodloali 
kept  on  baod  *Dd  tor  «al«  at  low  ntoa.  A  ipcoMltr 
— leof  sopplrlDS  Baal   Numbers,  Volumes,  aod 
■~ . .  .(jkfr'  '-  "- '■• 


DAVID  G.  FRANCIS, 

17  Aator  PUos,  Naw  York, 

DEALER  IN 

t[>aluable  ®lb  anb  Tlevo  Boofts. 


3amed  Vocbe,  Booheeller. 

38  New  Oxford  St.,  (Next  Mudle'a  Ubrmrft 
London,    -    Ensland. 


Betl.  The  .arseat  aa 


f  Itakfad  In  thovorid. 
Bt  favorable  uuma 


m 


Frei 


.  ftiMlal  Itema:  BowlandBon.  Crulkah 
D,  Dlokeaa,  Tbaokemr.  Lever.  Napoleon 
□EiJtevoluilon,  VoT*re*  and  Tnrpla,  Au> 


India.  Aneoildtal  kemolra.''Beli  orl^uo'tliT  U- 

lustrated  Newa.  aod  otber  perlodloal.  Sne  llbrarr 
■eta  of  Brltiih  Foela.  Dramatlata,  BeaajUia.  Hlaio- 
lians,  NovellMa.  Plotura  OalJeilea.  Carioaiurea, 
Natural  Hlstoir,  Flotloo,  and  aU  kadlasautbtn*. 


Hi«  Aaaerlcan  dc  Porelcn  IlIa(axlBe  Depot* 

47  DeT  Street,  Mew  Tork. 

AMERICANA! 

Henry  Stevens  &  Son, 
AIEBICAK&AKTigDAHIMBOOKSELLEBS. 

mil  aeod  tbelr  C^taloRiiee  of  Book*  and  Pampb- 
■eta  Tolating  to  Amerioa.  Bratia  an.I  poat  free  od 
appllOBlltin.    Prloea  Btriotljr  moderate. 


HUMPHREYS' 


U.MAGGS,  BOOKSELLER, 

IBS  Church  8tr«*t,  PAddlnstoti, 

LONDON,    -    ENQLANO. 

U  pa^  Catalogue  laaned  bi-TDontblT.  aeDt  five 
on  applloatlon. 

Ameriea,  Arohsralofr,  Antlqiiarlao,  Curious, 
Drama.  Barlj  Printed,  nne  Arte.  Oeiwalon,  Uer^ 
aldn.  Natural  Hlatorr.Plrat  Edltloua  of  fiteenaed 
Autbura.  and  IlJuatrated  standard  WoAa. 

XdatK  or  wanta  reoalve  apeolal  attenUon. 

AUTOGRAPHS. 

Just  publlahed:  Cataltwue  10  (rreeonftpplloa- 
tlon)  ContalDlng  fine  apectmpDS  of  Addison,  Ltml 
AnaoD,  UaxUr,  Beethoven,  Bewick,  Blake,  Boe- 
well,  Sir  '1',  Browne,  Bume,  Byron,  Carljle, 
Cbarles  II..  Cowpur.  nickens,  G.  Eliot,  Gny,  Dr. 
JobDBon,  Eealit,  Pepjs,  iSbtlley,  T«Diiywii, 
Thaekeny,  Theatricki  autnemphs,  Ac,  Ac 

3*  Pearson  &  Co., 

46  PALL  MALL,     -     LONDON,  ENG, 

JAMES  RIMETX&SON, 

BOOKASDFKIlfT8ELI,BBS, 

ei  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON,  ENO. 

Fine  ART  and   ZUustrated  BOOKS 

8  Spedalty. 

Catalogues  of  recent  purcbaaeo  sent  free. 


THE  BOOK  FIEND. 

m  tor  itie  purcbaa^  aals 
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THE  ATTIC  BOOKWORM. 

Here  Id  this  scanty  plot  of  space. 
Which  hardly  I  may  call  my  own, 

Hy  books  and  1  have  found  a  place, 
Nor  envy  purple  kings  their  throne. 

The  whole  wide  world  of  thought  is  ours. 
All  that  hath  been,  will  be,  and  is; 

We  measure  centuries  by  hours. 
And  sound  the  depths  of  woe  and  bliss. 

Here  mighty  emperors  hold  their  Court, 
And  thinkers  count  up  rights  Hud  wrongs; 

Here  brilliant  jesters  make  us  sport, 
And  poets  sing  their  sweetest  songs. 

Poor  as  1  am  in  worldly  gear. 
They  wait  upon  my  beck  and  call ; 

All  speak  to  me,  when  I  would  hear— 
Sole  master  of  the  festival. 

For  me  the  bounds  of  space  and  time 
Are  not;  for  wealth  1  do  not  call : 

All  that  is  best  in  prose  and  rhyme 
Is  mine— within  this  attic  wall  I 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
LIBRARY. 

Fifty  thousand  a  day  I  That  is  the 
rate  the  bricks  are  being  put 
in  the  new  Congressional  library 
building.  Think  of  it  I  Enough  bricks 
to  build  an  ordinary  house  being  laid 
each  day  on  one  building.  The  big 
board  fence  keeps  the  general  public 
from  seeing  it ;  but  there  is  a  scene  of 
great  activity  just  east  of  the  capitol, 
where  over  three  hundred  workmen 
are  engaged  in  laying  brick,  setting 
stones,  erecting  derricks,  &c.,  all  in 
a  brave  effort  to  give  the  Congression- 


al library  a  home  where  it  can  stretch 
its  cramped  limbs  and  to  relieve 
authors  from  the  harrowing  fear  that 
their  copyright  volumes  will  not  be 
sufficiently  protected  from  dampness. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Con- 
gress agreed  to  the  plans  for  this 
building  originally  presented  to  it, 
when  it  was  demonstrated  by  Gen- 
eral Casey  that  the  building  could  be 
constructed  practically  on  those  plans 
at  a  cost  of  $6,003,140.  The  general 
ground  plan  of  the  building  comprises 
a  large  central  rotunda,  built  entirely 
of  white  marble  and  containing  a 
grand  staircase,  reading  rooms,  al- 
coves, &C.  Running  off  from  this  are 
four  open  courts,  the  whole  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  series  of  rooms  and 
offices.  The  extreme  outside  dimen- 
sions, not  including  the  projection  of 
centre  building  on  the  west  front, 
will  be  468  feet  11^  inches  by  382  feet 
9  inche& 

The  books  will  at  first  occupy  only 
the  alcoves  in  the  reading  room,  with 
the  magazines  immediately  adjoining. 
This  space  will  accommodate  a  mill- 
ion and  a  half  volumes  and  will  not 
be  used  up,  at  the  present  growth,  for 
about  thirty-four  years.  By  using 
the  first  and  second  stories  and  open 
courts  the  capacity  can  be  increased 
to  four  and  a  half  million  volumes, 
and  ample  space  will  be  thus  obtained 
for  184  years.    In  the  meantime  the 
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available  floor  space  at  the  service  of 
the  government  for  other  than  library 
purposes  will  be  about  43,000  square 
feet. 

Work  under  the  new  appropriation 
was  actually  begun  in  April  of  this 
year,  but  did  not  really  get  under  way 
until  Jime.  It  has  been  actively  pro- 
gressing during  the  summer  under 
the  able  management  of  the  super- 
vising engineer,  Bernard  H.  Green. 
The  engineer  department  has  a  com- 
fortable brick  oMce  at  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  grounds,  where  three 
clerks  and  nine  draughtsmen  are 
kept  busily  at  work.  There  is  no 
guesswork  and  no  waste  of  material 
allowed  in  the  construction  of  a  build- 
ing the  size  of  this.  Plans  must  be 
drawn  up  and  approved  for  every  inch 
of  the  work.  Cross  and  vertical  sec- 
tions of  every  stone  must  be  drawn, 
so  that  when  the  blocks  arrive,  num- 
bered, from  the  quarries  they  slip  in- 
to their  places  as  easily  as  the  missing 
links  of  a  puzzla 

Mr.  Green  expresses  himself  as  well 
satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the 
work  so  far  this  summer.  In  general 
the  contracts  have  been  fulfilled 
promptly,  although  a  slight  delay  has 
been  caused  lately  by  a  want  of  stone 
for  the  completion  of  the  cellar  work. 
This  granite  is  sent  from  Woodstock, 
Md.  The  late  rainy  weather  has  also 
acted  as  a  drag,  but  the  engineers  do 
not  propose  to  allow  bad  weather  or 
bad  contracts  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  completion  of  the  building  in  the 
specified  eight  years.  .  Contractors 
are  warned  to  stand  from  imder  and 
a  gentle  hint  is  dropped  to  the  signal 
office  that  it  would  be  advisable  for 
them  to  keep  one  eye  fastened  up- 
on themselves. 

There  are  about  eight  and  a  half 
acres  inclosed  in  the  board  fence  for 
the  park  and  the  groimds.  The  first 
work  accomplished  was  to  dig  out  of 
this  park  a  small-sized  farm.    A  big 


hole  equal  to  four  acres  was  thus  ex- 
cavated for  the  foundation  and  cel- 
lars. Around  the  bank  of  this  exca- 
vation a  solid  concrete  wall,  13  feet 
deep  and  several  feet  broad,  will  run. 
This  is  the  outer  area  wall  and  from, 
it  gratings  will  run  to  the  main  brick 
wall.  This  outer  protection  has  been 
almost  completed  and  about  four  hun- 
dred feet  of  the  main  wall  has  been 
constructed.  Divisions  are  springing 
up  all  over  the  huge  area  and  already 
many  of  the  door  arches  are  in  place. 
Every  Drick  wall  or  pillar  rests  on  a 
solid  granite  base,  thus  preventing 
any  dampness  from  ascending  to  the 
upper  fioors.  At  one  end  of  the  build- 
ing the  huge  iron  girders  for  the 
ground  floor  are  in  place. 

Piles  of  brick  are  everywhere.  Six 
millions  of  the  conunoner  sort  have 
already  been  contracted  for  from  the 
Washington  brick  company.  The 
walls  of  the  four  open  courts  are  be- 
ing constructed  of  white  enameled 
bricks,  which  will  add  greatly  to  the 
interior  beauty.  Five  hundred  thou- 
sand of  these  bricks  will  be  required 
They  are  imported,  being  made  at 
Leeds,  England. 

Work  will  be  continued  as  late  into 
the  winter  as  possible,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  before  it  is  necessary  to 
quit  the  cellar  walls  will  all  be  up, 
the  basement  floor  down  and,  in. 
short,  everything  completed  to  the 
ground  level  Mr.  Green  expects  to 
be  able  to  continue  work  until  about 
the  15th  of  December,  after  which  it 
is  imsafe  in  this  climate  to  lay  bricks. 
Dining  the  following  three  months 
derricks  will  be  erected,  stones  cut 
and  other  preparations  for  the  sum- 
mer campaign  made.  Ten  huge  stone 
derricks,  standing  100  feet  above  the 
level  will  be  put  in  place.  The  con- 
tracts for  granite  are  immense  in 
size. .  Concord,  N.  H.,  has  one  worth 
$1,250,000.  The  granite  used  in  the 
cellar  is  being  furnished  from  Wood- 
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stock,  Md.,  while  the  future  stone 
trimming  work  will  be  advertised  for 
shortly.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  that 
the  men  at  work  on  the  library  prop- 
er represent  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  men  actually  engaged  in  the 
construction.  For  one  man  at  the 
building  there  are  ten  at  the  quarries 
and  brick  yards. 

The  money  already  appropriated 
amounts  to  $1,000,000,  and  this  Con- 
gress will  be  asked  to  give  $855,000. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  better  plan  to 
appropriate  the  whole  $6,000,000  at 
once  and  allow  the  engineer  to  draw 
on  it  as  needed,  but  Congress  believes 
in  doling  it  out  in  annual  appropria- 
tions. 

No  arrangements  will  be  made  for 
the  storage  of  books  in  the  upper 
stories  or  open  courts.  As  Mr.  Green 
express  it, ''  The  Building  will  provide 
in  a  general  way  for  the  requirements 
of  the  future ;  but  we  propose  to  allow 
the  men  of  seventy-five  years  hence 
to  settle  the  details  to  suit  them- 
selves." 

While  all  the  activity  is  going  on  at 
the  new  building  Librarian  Spofford 
is  being  wedged  in  closer  and  closer 
at  his  quarters  in  the  capitol.  The 
pressure  has  been  slighly  relieved  by 
the  construction  of  eight  dark  rooms 
in  the  crypt  below.  These  rooms  are 
used  for  the  storage  of  books,  and 
here  are  kept  the  magnificent  files  of 
newspapers  which  are  one  of  the 
treasures  of  the  library.  Mr.  Spofford 
expects  to  get  some  good  out  of  the 
new  library  a  good  while  before  it  is 
entirely  finished.  As  soon  as  it  can 
be  done  with  safety  to  the  books  he 
expects  to  colonize  the  new  building 
when,  with  a  light  cart  running  be- 
tween the  two  libraries,  bookfi  can  be 
taken  from  one  to  the  other  in  a  very 
short  tima  Even  at  the  expiration 
of  the  eight  years,  however,  when 
Mr.  Green  will  have  completed  -every 
thing,  even  to  sodding  the^turf  and 


planting  the  trees,  the  old  library  will 
not  be  deserted.  Seventy-five  thous- 
and books  will  still  be  kept  there  as 
a  permanent  institution.  This  cJl- 
lection  will  consist  of  books  of  refer- 
ence on  almost  every  matter  under 
the  sun,  and  also  specimen  volumes 
of  a  great  number  of  the  prominent 
writers  of  the  different  ages. 


POFJE  AND  HIS  COLLABOR- 
ATORS. 

Alexander  Pope  has  enjoyed  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  posthumous  fame. 
His  literary  immortality  is  assured. 
While  the  poetic  taste  of  the  present 
age  is  not  generally  in  favor  of  the 
polished  versification  of  Pope,  he 
still  has  his  admirers,  and  his  works 
are  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  every 
properly  appointed  library.  Though 
there  are  many  rival  translations  of 
Homer,  and  perhaps  some  of  them 
trurer  to  the  original  than  Pope*s,  yet 
Pope's  Homer  is  the  accepted  staiid- 
ard, — ^indeed,  we  may  say  it  is  the 
only  translation  that  is  generally 
read.  The  probability  is  that,  as  it 
has  maintained  its  supremacy  so  far, 
it  will  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end. 

Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad,  in  six 
volumes,  was  published  at  intervals 
between  the  years  1716  and  1720. 
The  reception  of  his  Iliad  was  such 
that  he  determined  to  issue  a  version 
of  the  Odyssey  while  the  public  tem- 
per was  favorable  to  him ;  but,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  surmises,  having  grown 
weary  of  the  work  of  translating,  he 
associated  with  himself  in  this  labor 
Elijah  Fenton  and  William  Broome. 
To  these  gentlemen  he  assigned 
twelve  of  the  books  of  the  Odyssey — 
so  that  but  one  half  of  the  translation 
of  that  poem  is  the  work  of  Pope. 

Elijah  Fenton  was  a  Staffordshire 
man,  and  was  born  in  May,  1683.  He 
took  his  bachelor's  degree    at  Jesus 
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College,  Cambridge,  in  1704.  Being 
imwiUingto  take  certain  necessary 
oaths,  he  was  oblidged  to  leave  the 
university  without  any  farther  degree, 
and  for  some  years  he  supported 
himself  as  best  he  could  by  various 
uncertain  means,  among  which  was 
teaching.  But  he  never  bent  to  un- 
worthy or  dishonorable  practices. 
"Whoever  mentioned  Fenton,"  says 
Johnson,  "mentioned  him  with  bon- 
ier." He  soon  made  himself  known 
by  his  scholarship  and  taste,  and  was 
recognized  and  encouraged  by  the 
first  men  of  his  age.  To  him  Pope 
allotted  the!.,  IV.,  XIX.,  and  XX 
Books  of  the  Odyssey  as  his  part  in 
the  new  translation.  He  continued 
to  indulge  in  literature  to  the  close  of 
his  days.  In  1723  his  tragedy  of 
'Mariamne' was  brought  out,  and  re- 
ceived universal  applause.  Fenton's 
profits  amounted  to  nearly  £1,000.  It 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  ease  and 
honor.  He  died  in  1730,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Lady  Trumbull,  at  East- 
hamstead,  and  Pope  honored  him 
with  an  epitaph.  ''Let  us  love  his 
memory,"  wrote  Pope  to  Broome, 
"and  profit  by  his  example." 

William  Broome,  the  other  collabor- 
ator of  Pope  on  the  Odyssey,  was 
bom  in  Cheshire,  but  in  what  year  is 
not  known.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  at  St  John's,  Cambridge. 
He  first  became  known  from  his  con- 
nection with  Ozell  and  Oldisworth  in 
a  translation  of  the  "Iliads,"  which, 
though  in  the  oninion  of  some  superior 
to  that  of  Pope,  yet,  as  Johnson 
says,  "  has  long  since  vanished,  and 
is  now  in  no  danger  from  the  critics." 
Broome  first  met  Pope  at  the  house 
of  Sir  John  Cotton,  and  so  far  won 
the  good  opinion  of  the  great  poet, 
that  he  was  engaged  to  assist  him  in 
preparing  the  notes  for  Pope's  trans- 
lation of  the  Iliad.  Afterwards,  in 
the  distribution  of  the  work  upon  the 


Odyssey,  to  Broome  was  allotted  the 
translation  of  eight  Books— the  II., 
VL,  VIIL,  XL,  XIL,  XVL,  XVIIL, 
XXIII. -or  one  third  part  of  the  entire 
work,  besides  all  the  notes.  How  well 
Fenton  and  Broome  did  their  work 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  no  reader  has 
ever -been  able  to  distinguish  their 
portion  of  the  translation  from  that 
part  performed  by  Pope  himself. 
Broome  became  a  clergyman.  In  1728 
he  was  presented  by  the  crown  to  the 
rectory  of  Pulham  in  Suffolk,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  made  a  Doctor  of 
Laws  by  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
He  had  also  the  good  fortune  to  marry 
a  wealthy  lady,  and  no  doubt  passcnl 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  comfort 
and  dignity.  He  died  at  Bath  in 
November,  1745. 

Pope  pcdd  Fenton  £300  for  translat- 
ing four  Books,  while  he  pcdd  Broome 
£600  for  eight  books  and  all  the  notes. 
Broome  seems  to  have  felt  that  he 
had  been  treated  unfairly,  and  a  cold- 
ness or  something  worse  is  said  to 
have  grown  up  between  him  and 
Pope.  In  after  years  they  became 
reconciled,  though.  Johnson  remarks, 
"  I  am  afraid  their  peace  was  without 
friendship." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
Broome,  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the 
Odyssey,  speaks  of  but  five  Books  as 
having  been  translated  by  himself 
and  Fenton,— the  IV.  and  XX.  by 
Fenton,  and  the  VL,  XL,  and  XVHI. 
by  himself.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
of  literary  history  that  the  case  was 
otherwise.  Pope,  in  an  advertisement 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  works, 
assumed  to  himself  but  twelve  out  of 
the  twenty-four  Books  of  the  Odyssey. 
What  could  have  been  Broome's  mo- 
tive in  understating  the  amount  of 
assistance  he  and  Fenton  had  given 
to  Popet  Could  it  be  that  he  felt  that 
they  had  been  insufficiently  paid, 
particularly  himself,  and  that  he  de- 
sired to  put  the  amount  of  work  done 
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in  some  proper  ratio  to  the  pay  re- 
ceived? Perhaps  he  cared  little  for 
the  poetry,  but  much  for  a  proper 
valuation  of  his  services. 

Dr.  Johnson  says  that  Pope  carried 
his  hostility  to  Broome  so  far  as  to 
put  him  in  the  Dunciad.  This  is  true, 
in  part  at  least  The  name  "  Broome  " 
occurs  twice  in  editions  of  the  Dun- 
ciad. It  occurs  the  first  time  in  Book 
I.  The  line  at  one  time  read— "and 
worthy  Withers,  Quarles,and  Blome." 
Blome's  books,  a  note  informs  us, 
were  remarka^ble  for  their  cuts.  This 
line  in  later  editions  was  changed  to 
read — "and  worthy  Settle,  Banks, 
and  Broome."  A  note  (edition  of 
1776)  says  that  "Broome  was  a  serv- 
ing man  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  once 
picked  up  a  Ciomedy  from  his  Betters, 
or  from  some  cast  scenes  of  his  Mas- 
ter, not  entirely  contemptible."  If 
this  note  means  as  it  reads,  there 
is  no  reference  whatever  here  to  the 
Rev.  William  Brooma  Again,  in 
Book  m,  in  some  early  editions  were 
found  the  lines — 

''OSwiftl  thy  doom. 
And  Popts'A,  translating  ten  whole  yean  with 
BrooDie." 

On  this  passage  was  a  note  from 
which  we  quote  the  following: 

**He  coDclndes  his  irony  with  a  stroke  upon 
himself:  for  whoever  Imaffiues  this  a  sarcasm  on 
the  other  ingenious  person,  is  sorely  mistuken. 
The  ojilnion  our  Author  had  of  him  was  euiH- 
denUy  shewn  by  his  Joining  him  in  the  under- 
taking of  the  Odyssey,  The  author  only  seems 
to  lament,  that  he  was  employed  in  Translation 
at  aU.'' 

But  in  later  editions  the  passage  was 
entirely  changed,  omitting  the  name 
of  Mr.  Broome  altogether,  and  made 
to  read  thus: 

' — "O  Swift  I  thy  fate: 
And  Pope's,  ten  years  to  comment  and  translate." 

Dr.  Johnson  observes  further  that 
Pope  quoted  Broome  in  the  'Bathos,' 
as  a  proficient  in  the  '  Art  of  Sink- 
ing.'" We  have  looked  through  this 
work  with  some  attention,  and  we  do 


not  find  the  name  of  Broome.  Twice 
the  initials  **  W.  B.'*  are  used,  along 
with  other  initials  representing  names, 
and  they  may  have  been  used  to  in- 
dicate William  Broome.  But  as  it  is 
far  from  clear  that  Pope  introduced 
Broome's  name  injuriouslj'^  in  the 
Dunciad,  the  "  W.  B."  of  the  Bathos 
may  have  been  some  one  else.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  clear  Pope 
from  the  charge  of  malevolence  or 
hostility  towards  Broome  —  a  man 
to  whose  scholarship,  taste  and  labors 
his  own  great  reputation  is  partly  due. 
His  indebtedness  to  Broome  was  re- 
cognized in  his  own  day,  and  he  was 
not  allowed  to  forget  it  Haniey,  a 
wit  of  that  time,  expressed  the  views 
of  those  who  were  not  friendly  to 
Pope,  in  the  following  couplet: 

Pope  came  off  clean  wltU  Homer,  but  they  say 
Broome  went  before,  and  kindly  swept  the  way." 

T.  J.  Chapman. 

PiUtburg,  Pa. 


tROM  A  SECOND-HAND 
BOOKSTALL. 

Man,  certainly,  in  his  healthy  and 
natural  condition,  is  a  hunting  and 
asquisitiTe  animal  What  keener 
pleasure  knows  he,  than  that  of  scent- 
ing out,  and  running  to  earth,  his  prey: 
save  the  pleasure  of  carrying  it  home 
and  gloating  over  its  possession  t  In 
advanced  and  highly  intricate  con- 
ditions of  society  one  form,  in  which 
we  see  an  illustratioh  of  this  profound 
remark,  is  in  the  ardour  of  the  biblio- 
philist,  or  as  the  scornful  call  him,  the 
bibliomaniac  I  will  confess  to  some 
considerable  sympathy  with  this  mad- 
ness, and  even  to  a  slight  touch  of  it: 
kept  under  fortunately,  yet  not  by  any 
philosophy  or  force  of  will,  but  by  a 
kindly  providential  impecuniosity .  It 
is  in  my  blood,  thif^  taint    When  Mr. 
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Ibeen  preaches  on  heredity,  I  am 
stricken  with  the  consciousness  of 
how  my  ancestors  would  have  ruined 
me  long  ago  at  old-book  stalls,  had  not 
the  grace  of  heaven  intervened,  and 
wedded  me  to  poverty. 

Save  to  very  rich  madmen  after 
this  kind,  the  golden  days  of  book- 
hunting  are  lamentably  passed 
Everybody  knows  now,  where  every 
treasure  ia  Yet,  as  I  write  these 
words,  with  a  heavy  heart  and  eyes 
suffused  with  tears,  there  occurs  to 
me  a  pretty  story,  told  me  by  a  man 
of  veracity  not  so  long  ago,  which 
seems  to  give  them  the  lie,  and  once 
again  to  inspire  hope  in  the  breast 
A  friend  of  his,  also  a  veracious  per- 
son, coming  across  a  basketful  of  odd 
books,  all  of  them  ticketed  at  four- 
pence  a  piece  outside  a  second- 
hand shop ,  tinned  up  one  small,  but 
precious,  voliune,  buried  inthe debris. 
With  assumed  carelessness  he  paid 
down  his  four  coppers :  and  straight- 
way writing  off  to  a  famous  institu- 
tion, which  he  knew  to  be  in  need  of 
his  treasure,  generously  made  offer  of 
it  for  thirty  pounds  ($150).  The  au- 
thorities would  give  him  twenty 
($100),  not  one  stiver  mora  By-and- 
bye  he  ha4  the  tb^iig  put  up  for  siale 
in  a  public  auction-room :  where  after . 
a  spirit^ci  competition,  tlie  afori^said 
iustituiion  hec^jne  possessor  of  i^,  at, 
the  .cost  of  6n^ Jbupdred  and  seventy 
pounds  "(^850),  ,  this  is  truth.  Yet 
t:  uth  com^th  sometimes  in  so  strange 
and  ingenuous  £^  form,  that,  topracti-. 
cal  and  vulgar  souls,  I  can  understand 
how  thU  narration  may  appear 
naught,  may  pass  with  them  but  as 
an  idle  tale. 

There  are  some,  however,  who  may 
be  counted  as  the  victims  of  biblioma- 
nia, but  of  a  more  delicate  and  elegant 
species  of  the  disease.  I  mean  such 
as  desiderate  old  volumes,  not  because 
of  their  rarity,  and  with  a  sleek  com- 
placency in  the  thought  of  few,  or 


none,  others  possessing  them:  but 
pure  beauty's  sake;  witha discern- 
ing sense  for  the  choiceness  of  the 
thing  in  itself,  unaffected  by  its  rarity 
or  uniqueness.  The  flavor  of  a  mel- 
low Burgundy,  the  scent  of  a  tea-rose, 
the  colors  on  a  butterfly's  wing  are 
not  less  precious,  because  my  neigh- 
bor, too,  can  taste  them,  smell  them, 
see  them.  Nay,  let  these  ravishments 
take  the  whole  world  and  I  am  no 
loser. 

Now,  to  proceed  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner, let  us  observe  that  the  beauty  of 
a  book  is  fourfold.  I  do  not  here  dis- 
course of  it  in  its  quality  as  a  piece  of 
literary  art:  but  only  in  regard  of 
the  outward  form,  by  which  it  is  the 
messenger,  or  enshrinement,  of  this 
art  Of  such  outward  form,  then, 
there  is  a  fourfold  beauty:  of  which, 
flrst,  as  being  the  most  exterior,  we 
will  mention  the  binding :  then  second- 
ly, the  paper :  next,  the  character  of 
tiie  printing:  and,  lastly,  that  of  the 
capital  letters,  and  various,  designed 
adornments.  Well,  he,  who  cares  for 
these  things  much,  may  still,  in  these 
later  days,  with  a  light  heart,  and 
even,  oh!  the  wonder  of  it!  with  a 
light  purse,  propose  to  himself  many 
hunting  expeditions,  to  be  accomplish- 
ed with  satisfaction.  I  am  not  un- 
aware, that  to  persons  of  the  philo- 
sophic, and  purely  literary,  temper  I 
must,  by  these  confessions,  be  reveal- 
ing myself  as  one,  that  is  quite  trivial, 
and  beneath  contempt.  To  such  poor 
creatures  as  I,  it  is  true,  that  Words- 
worth, cutting  his  pages  at  the  break- 
fast table  with  a  buttery  knife ;  and 
Darwin,  tearing  them  out  of  their 
bindings  to  fill  his  common-place 
book;  do  seem  horrific  spectacles.  In- 
to their  world  of  detachment  from  the 
mere  forms  of  things,  their  world  of 
pure  thought  or  sentiment,  absorbing 
and  sufficient,  we  are  at  too  low  a 
stage  of  development  even  to  conceive 
an  entrance.    It  is  with  George  Her- 
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bert's  principle,  that  we  have  a  keen- 
-er  sympathy: 

"  Let  tby  miiide's  sweetness  iiave  its  operation 
Upon  tby  body,  dotbes,  and  habitation." 

And  herein,  though  I  speak  not  by 
commandment,  we  do,  to  adopt  a  fa- 
mous apostolic  sentence,  we  do  think, 
that  we  have  the  xnind  of  the  Editor 
of  the  Hobby  Horse. 

Between  the  dignity  and  precious- 
ness  of  the  divine  grace  conveyed, 
and  the  circumstances,  which  siu:- 
round  the  means  thereof,  a  sound 
catholic  sense  has  from  the  first  in- 
sisted, that  there  should  be  congruity. 
I  trust,  that  this  will  not  scandalize 
any  reader,  as  seeming  too  serious  an 
illustration  of  the  principle,  upon 
which  to  fall  back,  in  so  slight  a  mat- 
ter as  the  present  Nothing  is  farth- 
ther  from  my  taste,  than  to  trifle,  or 
be  profane.  But  a  book,  too,  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  that  univer- 
sal, sacramentalism,  in  which  we  live 
and  move,  and  have  our  being.  A 
mean,  or  vulgar,  or  unpleasing, 
presentation,  therefore,  of  an  author's 
spirit,  causes  in  me  a  revolt,  as  at 
something  puritanically  imreasonable 
and  immannerly :  while,  at  any  ill- 
treatment  of  any  such  appropriate 
presentation,  I  am  hardly  less  scan- 
dalized, than  if  one  were  to  sit  cov- 
ere4,  or  were  to  spit,  at  the  celebration 
of  the  Sacred  Mysteries. 

I  speak  to  those  only,  who  are  still 
-thus  tied  and  bound  in  the  swaddling 
•clotl^es  of  that,  whigh  mor^  emanci- 
jpaXed  spirits  will  reckon,  but  a  vain 
^ceremonialism.  My  sentimental  and 
unemancipated  brothersl  you  who  like 
n^e,  have  such  a  lust  after  the  things 
which  we  can  see  with  our  eyes,  and 
with  oiu:  hands  handle :  let  us  be  con- 
tent  with  the  limitations  of  our  pres- 
ent incarnation,  and  even  rejoice  oiu*- 
selves  amidst  them.  I  speak  to  you 
who  know:  is  not  that  an  exquisite 
and  subtle  sensation  we  experience, 
'when  good    fortune    puts  into  our 


hands  a  volume  from  the  Aldine,  the 
Basle,  on  the  Plantin  Press  I  How  our 
fingers  tenderly  take  between  them, 
and  turn  over,  the  thin,  untearable 
leaves !  How  admirably  disposed  up- 
on the  ivory  colored  page  lies,  before 
our  satisfied  vision,  the  mass  of  choice- 
ly desig^^ed  lettering!  what  a  sense 
of  proportion  and  propriety  in  the 
simple  title-page ;  the  headings  with 
their  ordered  capitals ;  the  initial  let- 
letters  and  head-pieces,  with  their  ele- 
gant grotesques ;  the  printer's  device, 
with  which  the  whole  charming  vol- 
ume is  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and 
sealed  1  How  softly  gradated  has 
grown,  in  the  course  of  many  decades, 
the  leather  of  this  binding ;  a  richly 
mottled  umber,  worn  and  polished 
by  the  hands  of  dead  scholars ;  gleam- 
ing here  and  there,  with  streaks  of 
ruined  gold !  And  are  Caesar's  lucidi- 
ty then,  the  nervous  criticisms  of 
Tacitus,  Catullus  with  his  passionate 
waywardness,  less  sensible  to  us ;  be- 
cause, even  in  that  embodiment, 
which  brings  them  to  us  to-day  out 
of  the  past,  there  lingers  so  resistless 
an  enchantment  T  Should  we  touch 
these  dear  spirits,  closer,  if  we  com- 
mimed  with  them  through  the  stereo- 
types ea^oeo^i^^.^.  (?.  Teubneriy  Lipsiiie, 
or  from  the  Cktrendwi  Press  1 

As  I  write,  there  lies  open  before 
me  a  httle  volume  of  that  sacred 
brotherhood  of  lovers,  'Catullus, 
*  Tibullus,' and  'Propertius.'  At  the 
close  of  it,  occupying  just  fourteen 
pages,  follows  On,  Cornelii  GaUi^poetae 
clarissimi^  €$  its  quae  colligi  potuere  frag- 
mehtiSy  liber:  to  which;  how  one 
thanks  the  editor's  imscholarliness ! 
is  added,  finally,  that  exquisite  love- 
song,  with  this  naive  heading,  At- 
tribuitur  et  hoc  lyricum  a  plerisque  On, 
GaUo: 

Lidia  bella  puella  Candida 
Quae  bene  superas  lac  et  lilium, 
Albamque  simul  rosam  rubidaoif 
Aut  expolltuiQ  ebur  Indicum! 

At  the  bottom  of  the  title-page  I  read 
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J3aHle(xe  excudebat  JSenricus  PetrttSy 
mensfi  Mdrtio,  anno  M.  D.  XXX.  And 
Henricus  Petrus  has  stamped  on  the 
last  leaf,  in  an  admirable  wood-cut, 
his  mark :  a  hand  striking  sparks  from 
a  flint,  blown  upon  by  a  head  amid 
the  clouds. 

I  suppose  the  couple  of  shillings, 
which  I  gave  for  this  little  volume 
the  other  day,  was  aU  that,  in  the 
market,  it  is  worth.  Our  University 
scholars  will  turn  up  their  noses  at  it; 
so  will  Mr.  Quaritch.  With  a  humble 
reverence  I  take  off  my  hat  to  these 
gentlemen,  as  they  pass  ledong  their 
higher  way.  Their  loves  and  aims  I 
can  unaffectedly  admire:  only  they 
are  not  mina  To  follow  ,in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  one,  I  have  not  the  learn- 
ing: to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
other,  I  have  not  the  pursa  No,  little 
Book:  yet  heaven  forfend  that  I 
should  ever,  therefore,  grow  ill-con- 
tented with  thee  I  C!ould  any  unique 
edition,  any  niceties  of  the  latest  and 
most  erudite  verbal  criticism,  bring 
me,  and  with  a  more  charming  man- 
ner, nearer,  than  thou  dost,  to  the 
beating  hearts ;  to  the  passions,  the 
fears,  the  ecstacies^of  these  dead, 
these  living,  children  of  Lovet 

Selwyn  Image. 
C,  G,  JETobby  Horse. 


PRINCESS  AND  POST. 

Above  him  !■  bis  sleep  sbe  leaned,  a  atar 
Of  lovely  \]g!bi  and  lofttxelmiAjttflijMl, 
And  on  the  lips  of  golden  sohg  she  laid 

The  golden  meed  of  grace  peeniiar; 

Then  past  upon  her  way  like  dreams  that  aie 
Too  dear  and  fair  to  be  one  moment  stayed ; 
But  sweetness  which  that  kiss  of  hers  had 
made 

No  dream  conld  e'er  create,  no  waking  mar. 

And  which  of  them  had  won  the  frreater  bliss? 
And  which  the  gladder  and  (Mtouder  went  thai 
day? 
By  all  the  bounty  and  honor  of  that  kiss 

Which-more  enriched  and  worshipped?  Poets, 
say. 
And  royal  ladles,  make  reply  to  this— 
Was't  Margaret  or  Alain  Chartier? 

Emily  H.  Hickst. 


THE  WA  Y  TO  HANDLE  BOOKS, 

In  holding  a  small  volume  for  read- 
ing or  study,  support  the  back  with 
the  three  middle  fingers,  keeping  the 
pages  open  with  the  thumb  and  little 
linger.  If  the  book  is  supported  by 
one  finger  only,  and  kept  open  by 
pressing  the  thumb  opposite,  between 
the  leaves,  there  is  danger  of  break- 
ing the  back  and  tearing  out  the  leaves. 
And  this  danger  is  still  greater  when 
the  covers  are  pressed  together,  back 
to  back,  and  held  by  one  hand.  The 
latter  method  is  often  used  by  mem- 
bers of  choirs,  and  even  by  the  minis- 
ter in  the  pulpit,  but  it  stamps  a  per- 
son as  lacking  in  a  proper  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things.  To  the  true 
lover  of  learning  everything  connect- 
ed with  a  good  book  is  sacred.  He 
will  not  use  it  as  a  window  support, 
as  waiter  on  which  to  place  a  goblet 
of  water  or  other  liquid,  or  in  any  way 
that  will  mar  it 

If  the  volume  is  too  laige  to  be 
held  by  one  hand,  it  should  be  placed 
on  its  base,  on  a  flat  sur&ce,  and  both 
covers  pressed  back  to  the  same 
plane,  opening  the  volume  in  the  mid- 
dle. Turning  the  leaves,  then,  to  the 
right  or  left)  as  may  be  desired,  there 
will  be  no  risk  of  tearing  out  leaves 
or  straining  the  back.  In  the  same 
way  smaller  volumes  that  are  new 
and  stiff,  and  that  refuse  at  first  to 
remain  open,  can  be  made  i^iable. 
Such  a  book  as  a  large  dictionary 
should  never  be  aupported  by  one 
hand,  or  on  the  knee,  while  the  leaves 
are  being  turned.  And  ho w  shall  tiie 
leaves  be  tumedf  The  ordinary  way 
is  to  wet  the  fingers  and  make  a  dab 
at  the  the  leaves,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  white  paper.  Leaves  can  be 
turned  with  least  damage  by  picking 
up  one  at  a  time,  at  the  edge,  with 
the  fingers,  or  by  taking  a  number 
between  the  thumb  and  finger  and 
aUowingthem  to  pass  rapidly  from 
imderthe  thumb. 
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SPECIALISTS  AND  BOOKS. 

Specialists  are  unpopular,  and  ap- 
parently peculiar  people.  Every  one, 
it  might  be  thought,  hates  having 
books  presented  to  him  by  the  author, 
or  the  publisher.  Few  men  read 
books  they  have  not  paid  for,  no  man 
likes  being  expected  to  pay  for  a  book 
by  a  review.  To  all  the  task  of  writ- 
ing letters  of  thanks  for  gifts  they,  do 
not  desire  is.  distressing,  and  every 
reader  needs  all  the  space  at  his  dis- 
posal for  books  which  he  really  values. 
Why  should  men  be  driven  out  of 
house  and  home  or  into  the  horrors 
of  double  rows  of  books  by  the  gifts 
of  the  incompetent  t  It  is  not  as  if 
Lord  Tennyson  or  Mr.  Froudewere 
to  send  their  books  about  to  strangers. 
The  authors  who  do  this  are  the  auth- 
ors whom  nobody  reads.  This  is  an 
old  complaint:  but— will  be  credited? 
— '^  specialists "  vary  so  much  from 
the  kindly  race  of  men  that  they 
actually  ask  for  ^  free  copiea"  Every 
thing  is  becoming  so  unconunonly 
free  that  perhaps  a  cry  for  '^free  pub- 
lishing "may  be  raised.  In  the  mean- 
time specialists  have  "inaugurated 
the  movement"  An  English  publish- 
er, poor  follow,  complaiDS  that,  where- 
as he  brings  out  books  for  special* 
ists,  specialists  insist  that  he  shaUgive 
them  these  treasures  for  nothing. 
"Numbers  are  apparently  of  the 
opinion  that  to  be  interested  in  a  sub- 
ject entitles  them  to  receive,  and,  if 
not  forwarded  ofDiand,  to  claim  gratis 
copies  of  an3rthing  bearing  upon  that 
subject"  Is  this  not  monstrous  T  The 
only  people  who  would  dream  of  buy- 
ing a  book,  say  on  the  *  Aztec  Ele- 
ment in  Maya  Civilization,'  demand 
the  book,  carriage  paid,  for  the  sum 
familiarly  entitled  "nuppence."  If 
the  specialist  must  have  it  as  a  gift, 
who  is  left  to  purchase  it?  More- 
over, eccentric  as  the  specialist  may 
be,  we  cannot  possibly  believe  that 
even  he  really  reads  a  book  which  he 


receives  as  a  gift  Depend  upon  it, 
he  takes  his  pen  and  sits  down  quick- 
ly, and  "anticipates  great  pleasure 
from  the  perusal"  Wordsworth  did 
that  to  Mrs.  Browning,  while  she  was 
Miss  Barrett  The  book  (or  one 
such  book)  sold  a  short  time  ago 
for  $50.  Were  the  pages  cut? 
Everybody  answers  thus  when  he 
gets  a  book  as  a  present  The  re- 
sult, therefore,  merely  comes  to  this ; 
that  books  written  for  specialists  will 
not  be  paid  for  by  anybody,  and  that 
nobody  will  read  them.  The  specialist 
either  does  not  get  them  at  all  or  af- 
ter clamouring  for  them,  neglects 
them.  And  the  public  does  not  want 
thrao; 


TSJS  MODERN  PRECIEUSE. 

Names  alter,  it  is  a  profound  re- 
flection, and  types  of  character  re- 
main. How  many  names  we  and 
the  French  have  had  for  the  swell, 
the  buck,  the  dandy,  the  gomfMuas^ 
the  incroyable^  the  masher?  With 
the  new  mask  it  is  always  the  an- 
cient face,  and  the  modem  PrtcieuWy. 
under-some  fresh  designation,  is  ex- 
actly what  she  was  in  Moliire's  peri- 
od. Apparently  she  is  now  called  a 
Pyaehologue^  in  the  language  of  Mol* 
idre,  a  female  psychologist  An  a- 
musing  French  lady,  who  chooses  to 
style  herself  "Gyp,"  has  lately  pub- 
lished a  little  volume  of  dialogues 
between  modem  psychological  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  whose  tastes  and 
education  have  not  quite  reached  the 
level  of  psychology.  If  we  may  be- 
lieve Qyp,  her  learned  country  women 
are  very  like  our  own  countrywomen 
of  the  same  species.  They  know 
many  things,  and  do  not  know  them 
quite  rightly.  They  fight  the  battle 
of  culture  in  the  free  field  of  novels 
and  of  diaries.  The  young  maidena 
peruse  psychological   works,   which 
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ing  to  Madame  Jassy ,  and,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge  in  so  brief  a  time,  I  made 
a  certain  impression  on  her.  I  was 
looking  my  best  this  morning.  I  had 
not  tubbed,  and  I  observe  that  I  am 
much  fresher  when  I  do  not  tub."  So 
funny  is  fashion  that  a  French  psy- 
chological self-analyser  is  obliged  to 
write  bits  of  his  nonsense  in  Englisl^. 
"A  psychologist  who  cannot  suffer 
and  analyse  in  English  would  be  a 
twopenny  psychologist  I"  ("un  psy- 
chologue  de  quatre  sous")*  It  seems 
that  if  France  has  been  bitten  by  the 
psychological  mania,  she  has  still  wits 
to  laugh  at  the  absurdity. 


i««* 


«•»• 


ILEZICS  OF  SHERIDAN  AND 

BURNS. 

Mr.  Bouton  is  getting  out  his  new 
catalogue  of  bibliographical  treas- 
ures, many  of  which  he  has  gathered 
during  his  recent  European  trip. 
Among  the  most  rare  and  curious 
items  in  this  latest  collection  are 
some  relics  of  Robert  Bums  and 
Bichard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  The  lat- 
ter, though  the  author  of '  The  School 
for  Scandal,'  and  the  most  successful 
playwright  of  his  day,  was  in  acondi- 
tion  <rf  absolute  want  at  the  time  of 
hisdeath.  He  had  been  on  very  friend- 
ly terms  with  the  Prince  Regent,  but 
thelatter  forgot  him  in  the  povwty  d! 
his  declining  day&  An  original  poem 
of  Tom  Moore's  attached  to  this  volume 
of  relics  forcibly  recalls  the  circum- 
stance, and  places  the  admirer  of 
Sheridan  in  possession  of  several  in- 
teresting points  touching  the  drama- 
tist and  his  contemporariea  The 
verses  have  not  hitherto  been  pub- 
hshed,  and  are  as  follows: 

And  tbou,  too,  whose  life,  a  sick  epicure's  dream, 
luooherent  and  gross,  evea  grosser  had  pass'd. 
Were  it  not  for  that  cordial  and  soul-giving  beam 
Which  his  friendship  and  wit  o'er  tliy  nothing- 
ness cast; 


No— not  for  the  wealth  of  the  land  that  supplies 

thee 
With  mil  lions  to  heap  upon  Foppery's  shrine; 
^o— not  for  the  riches  of  all  who  despise  thee. 
Though  thlfl  would  malce  Europe's  whole  opa- 

lencemine; 

Would  1  suffer  what  ev'n  the  heart  that  thou 

tuist— 
All  mean  as  it  is—must  have  consciously  bum'd. 
When  the  pittance  that  shame  had  wrung  from 

thee  at  last. 
And  which  found  all  his  wants  at  an  end,  was 

retum'd. 

The  Prince's  tardy  aid  was  receiv- 
ed at  Sheridan's  death-bed  and  re- 
turned to  the  giver,  Samuel  Rogers 
having  provided  for  the  dramatist's 
last  earthly  needs. 

The  volume  containing  these 
relics  of  Sheridan  is  a  large  folio  in 
green  morocco  with  gilt  edges  and 
tooled  sides,  by  Zaehnsdorf.  The 
relics  are  seventy-two  in  number, 
comprising  portraits,  letters,  draw- 
ing, eta,  mounted  on  tinted  card- 
board with  linen  guards.  Elach  arti- 
cle is,  of  course,  unique  and  has  been 
carefully  put  in  the  volume  by  loving 
hands.  Nearly  every  item  has  a 
short  description  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  beautiful  Miss  Tickell,  the 
niece  and  a  faithful  friend  of  the 
dramatist,  who  sustained  the  most 
intimate  relations  to  the  royal  family. 
There  is  also  a  portrait  of  Miss  Tick- 
ell by  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  and  one  of 
Sheridan's  first  wife  (Miss  linley)  by 
RWestall,  R  A.  Shewasa  lovely 
and  accomplished  woman,  and  this 
miniature  is  of  peculiar  interest 
Other  items  are  an  original  pencil 
sketch  by  W.  Hogarth,  'The  Revoke 
at  Whist';  twelve  water-color  draw- 
ings by  Captain  Richard  Brinsley 
Tickell,  of  the  royal  Navy,  a  nephew 
of  Sheridan,  who  was  killed  at  Traf- 
algar. These  drawings  are  valuable 
as  pictures  from  life,  representing 
historic  naval  scenes  and  some  of  the 
battle-ships  of  Nelson's  squadron. 
One  shows  the  Victory  under  full 
sail,  another  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  a 
third  the  battle  of  Cape  St  Vincent, 
etc.  They  were  sent  as  a  loving  trib- 
ute to  the  brilliant   author,  politician 
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and  wit,  whose  star  was  setting  at 
home,  by  the  brave  nephew. 

There  are  several  valuable  and  cu- 
rious autographs,  including:  those  of 
Sheridan,  Canning,  Earl  St.  Vincent, 
Lord  Normanby,  Princess  Charlotte, 
William  IV,  Queen  Adelaide,  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb,  George  Colman,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Lord  Russell ; 
autograph  letters  of  Lord  Nelson, 
Samuel  Rogers,  Lord  Erskine,  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Princesses 
Elizabeth  and  Sophia,  Warren  Hast- 
ing, and  others  no  less  notable.  The 
onA  of  Nelson  is  dated  at  sea  on  board 
the  Victory,  March  10,  1806,  only  a 
few  months  before  his  death  at  Traf- 
algar. 

There  are  also  a  sea  song  in  the 
handwriting  of  Charles  Dibdin  and 
an  original  poem  of  fifty-six  lines 
by  Thomas  Moore,  in  the  poet's  au- 
tograph. 

The  memento  of  Robert  Bums  is 
of  quite  a  different   character,  and  a 
perfect   mine  of  information  of  the 
most  intimate  description  r^arding 
the  poet     It  comprises  the  original 
letters,  poems  and  critical  observa- 
tions on  Scottish  songs,  collected  and 
published  by  RH  Cromek  in  1817, 
which  were  in  octavo,  inlaid  to  two 
volumes  in  quarto,  with  many  prec- 
ious additions.    The  latter  embrace 
over  seventy   portraits  and  plates, 
nearly  100  autograph  letters  concern- 
ing the  works  of  Bums,  and  sketches 
by  Thomas  Stothard  of  Bums'stomb, 
his  fiddle   and  triangle,  his  writing 
desk,  and  the  plough  with  which  he 
turned  up  the  '^  mouse  and  daisy." 
A  third  and  supplementary  volume 
contains  a  collection  of  the  letters  of 
J.  Currie,  Bums's  editor  and  biog^^ph- 
er,  aU  of  which  relate  exclusively  to 
the  works  of  the  poet  or  to  himself. 
The  three  volumes  are  bound  in  dark 
blue   morocco  with   gilt  edges,  by 
Biviera     This  collection  of  Bums 
reUcB  is  pecaharly    rich  in  letters 


which  bear  upon  all  his  transactions 
with  his  editors,  printers  and  publish- 
ers, and  contains  the  letters  written 
by  the  poet's  brother,  Gilbert  Bums, 
in  which  discredit  is  thrown  upon  the 
account  given  by  Dr.  Currie  of  Burns*s 
moral  habits,  and  those  of  Roscoe  de- 
fending the  biographer  and  giving  at 
length  his  grounds  for  thinking  Dr. 
Currie's  strictures  fully  justified. 
There  are  also  several  manuscript 
items  of  great  interest,  one  of  them 
being  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the 
illustrated  edition  of  Bums's  works. 

—.N  Y.  Tribune. 
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THE  ISLE  OP  PINES. 

In  1668  appeared  a  quarto  with  the 
title  '  The  Isle  of  Pines,  of  a  late  Dis- 
covery of  a  Fourth  Island  near  Terra 
Australis  Incognita,'  by  H.  Cornelius 
Van  Sloetten. 

The  reputed  author  of  this  extraor- 
dinary work,  Henry  Neville,  must 
have  been  a  mai>  of  considerable  in- 
genuity and  imagination.  Reading 
the  pretentious  title,  one  at  first  sight 
imagines  it  to  be  the  narration  of  an 
actual  geographical  discovery,  partic- 
ularly as  the  tract  is  accompanied  by 
a  map,  seldom,  however,  met  with  in 
any  copies.  A  careful  perusal  of 
the  book  will,  to  put  it  mildly,  raise 
grave  doubts  in  the  reader's  mind  as 
to  the  genuine  character  of  the  pre- 
sumed discovery,  despite  the  circum- 
stantial way  in  which  the  thrilling 
story  is  told,  dates,  latitudes  and 
longitudes,  and  other  particulars  be- 
ing quoted  with  great  cara 

Briefly  stated,  it  purports  to  be  the 
narrative  of  one  Henry  Van  Sloetten, 
who,  sailing  in  April,  1667,  from  Am- 
sterdam for  the  East  Indies,  was  by 
a  storm  driven  on  the  coast  of  a  large 
island,  inhabited  by  a  white  race 
speaking    English,  aad  numbering 
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some  two  thousand  souls.  The 
Dutchman  and  his  comrades  were 
well  received  by  the  ruler  of  this 
newly  discovered  people.  He  also 
presented  the  astonished  European 
with  a  written  account,  in  English, 
of  ihe  foundation  of  this  colony  by 
his  grandfather,  which  history  forms 
the  chief  part  of  the  book,  and  may 
vie  in  interest  with  any  tale  of  ship- 
wreck and  desert  islands  written  be- 
fore or  sinca  From  this  it  appears 
that  in  1509,  George  Pine  was  cast 
ashore  in  the  company  of  four  fe- 
males, three  whites  and  a  negress. 
He  gpraphically  describes  the  manner 
in  which,  having  secured  those  neces- 
saries from  the  wreck,  which  some- 
how in  such  bkses  always  do  come 
safely  to  hand,  they  proceeded  to 
erect  dwellings  and  settle  down  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fair  and  fertile 
country  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves apparently  imprisoned  for  life. 
The  social  arrangements  adopted  by 
our  castaway  and  his  four  compan- 
ions are  related  with  a  candor  which 
evidently  recognized  the  impossibil- 
ity of  accounting  for  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  population  without  a 
full  confession.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that,  when  the  settlement  had  reach- 
ed considerable  numerical  strength, 
this,  in  every  sense,  father  of  his 
country,  exercised  great  care  in 
framing  degrees  of  relationship  on  a 
basis  calculated  to  jar  civilized  sus- 
ceptibilities very  little,  if  at  alL 
After  a  few  weeks'  sojourn  the 
Dutch  adventurer  set  sail  from  the 
Isle  of  Pines,  and  in  due  oourso  reach- 
ed his  native  Amsterdam  once  more, 
from  whence  he  is  supposed  to  have 
dispatched  this  account. 

Whatever  small  groundwork  of 
truth  may  underUe  the  narrative, 
one  very  curious  fact  deserves  atten- 
tion, and  that  is  the  very  marked  re- 
semblance many  passages  bear  to 
Defoe's   immortal   work,   and   in   a 


couple  of  pages  are  found  numerous 
paragraphs,  which,  with  very  little 
alteration,  would  almost  pass  muster 
for  the  diary  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe,  of 
York,  Mariner,'  himself.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises,  might  not  Defoe 
have  been  familiar  with  this  little 
workT  Books  of  sea  voyage  were 
not  very  plentiful  in  his  time,  and 
the  great  similiarity  in  idea  and 
treatment  renders  it  by  no  means 
improbable  that  in  the  '  Isle  of  Pmes ' 
we  have  the  germ  of  the  most  popu- 
lar book  in  the  English  language. 


THE  MASTER  OF  BALLAN- 

TRAE. 

By  a  great  many  people  a  new 
story  of  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson's  is  ex- 
pected with  more  interest  than  any 
other  novelty  in  Uteratura  It  has 
hitherto  been  the  author's  rare  for- 
tune to  conciliate  adverse  parties  of 
readers,  those  who  hke  adventure 
and  incident  merely,  and  those  who 
care  for  style  and  for  study  of  char- 
acter. Mr.  Stevenson  is  not  among 
the  authors  who  write  too  much  and 
with  too  feverish  speed ;  he  scarcely 
takes  Scott  8  advice  to  go  on  striking 
while  the  iron  is  hot  Readers  have 
a  personal  concern  moreover  in  his 
development,  and  in  his  wanderings 
of  which  he  keeps  them  advised.  Not 
often  does  a  romance  wing  its  way 
to  us  from  Wakiki,  from  "  the  loud 
shores  of  a  subtropical  island."  In 
the  development  of  Mr.  Stevenson's 
genius  there  have  been  so  many 
phases  that  people  naturally  ask 
themselves  "What  next?"  He  be- 
came known  first  as  a  writer  of  es- 
says, unusually  finished,  and  unusu- 
ally eclectic  in  style ;  reminiscences 
of  many  an  author,  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  of  Addison's  circle,  of 
Thackeray,  floated  up  here  and  there 
among  moralisings  which  were  au- 
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dacioiis  with  youth,  and  with  the 
high  intellectual  spirits  that  no  sick- 
ness could  tame.  Then  Mr.  Steven- 
son gave  the  world  the  maddest  of 
modem  romances,  where  the  charac- 
ters of  the  pavement  seemed  to  sail 
down  Tigris  rather  than  Thames,  and 
to  be  denizens  of  Bagdad,  not  of  Lon- 
don. Next  he  produced  a  story,  the 
most  elaborate  of  his  works,  in  which 
recollections  of  Gteorge  Sand  and  of 
Mr.  George  Meredith  had  a  hand ;  he 
puzzled  as  much  as  he  pleased  us 
with  the  vagaries  of  Prince  Otto. 
Presently  he  turned  to  a  new  audience, 
that  of  boys,  and  his '  Treasure  Island' 
showed  MB  a  man  of  the  first  literary 
talent,  dealing  delightfully  with  the 
old  materials  of  '  Kingston  and  Bal- 
lantine  the  Brave.'  Ut  pkuaeas  pueris 
appeared  to  be  his  ambition,  and  yet 
he  pleased  statesmen  and  poets — ^Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Lord  Iddesleigh, 

*  Kidnapped '  was  another  ventiure  in 
the  same  seas,  the  fairy  seas  that 
break  round  Mull  and  Coll.  The  book 
was,  in  a  bonse,  unfinished;  the  adven- 
tures were  less  coherent  than  in 
'Treasure  Island,'  less  agreeable  to 
boys,  but  the  pictures  of  Highland 
and  Lowland  character,  the  sketch  of 
the  rival  pipers,  and  of  Cluny  with 
his  cards  in  his  moimtain  den.  were 
not  less  true  and  vivid  than  pages  in 

*  Waverley '  and '  Rob  Roy.'  The  sim- 
plicity, the  enjoyment  of  Scott,  were 
not  there ;  the  Highlanders  were  ob- 
serv^ed  with  equal  accuracy,  but  in  a 
very  different  temper.  Now  Mr.  Ste- 
venson has  returned  to  Scotland,  just 
after  the  Forty-five,  but  his  tail  wan- 
ders from  land  to  land  like  its  author. 

It  would  be  audacious  to  prophesy 
for  '  The  Master  of  Ballantrae'  (Cas- 
sells)  the  success  of 'Treasure  Island.' 
Not  here  is  the  buoyant  and  boyish 
spirit  of  adventure,  the  hero  is  a  worn, 
and  wily,  and  wicked  man  of  the 
world  The  temper  is  more  akin  to 
the  temper  of  M-  Zola  than  of  Scott ; 


it  is  a  study  in  the  darkest  hues,  a- 
study  of  courage  and  wit,  and  grace, 
all  wasted  and  bemired ;  of  honor  and 
justice  wrecked  and  ruined ;  of  loyal- 
ty compelled  to  be  true  to  an  object 
which  is  overthrown,  and  gradually 
sunk  in  madness,  and  debauchery^ 
and  despair.  A  tale  of  fraternal 
hatred,  of  insult  and  outrage  from 
brother  to  brother,  of  what  a  woman's- 
and  a  man's  heart  might  be  forced  to* 
endure,  is  told  by  an  old,  pedantic,, 
faithful  family  servant,  whoconfesses- 
himself  a  physical  coward,  and  in^ 
heart  a  murderer.  Other  incidents 
are  narrated  by  an  Irish  adventurer,, 
a  Barry  Lyndon  without  his  force,, 
but  with  a  kind  of  hare-brained  good- 
ness of  heart,  and  capricious  uncon- 
scious humor.  It  is  not  possible  that 
such  a  story  should  delight  the  young 
as  the  artless  and  impossible  adven- 
tures of  the  boy  Jem  Hawker  delight- 
ed them.  Here  is  a  hidden  treasure 
that  comes  to  naught ;  here  is  a  shiv- 
ering magical  Hindoo  servant,  trying^ 
the  art  of  suspending  animation  in 
the  frozen  forests  of  Canada  ^'  GK>od 
way  in  India ;  here  in  this  damp  cold 
place  who  can  tell  t"  One  is  involuntar* 
ily  reminded  by  Secundra  Dass  of  Jos 
Sedley 's  shuddering  Hindoo  attendant 
in  '  Vanity  Fair,'  and  of  the  picture 
where  he  looks  chill  and  lost  in  the 
wilds  of  Brompton.  Certainly  the 
adventures  in  the  'Master  of  Ballan- 
trae' axe  not  on  a  level  with  Mr. 
Stevenson's  other  doings  in  romance. 
There  is  one  exception.  The  scene 
between  the  two  brothers,  where  long 
hatred  breaks  out  in  a  blow ;  the  duel 
by  candle  light  in  the  dark  garden,  the 
disappearance  of  the  Master  after 
'^  the  sword  hilt  dirled  on  his  breast- 
bane  " — all  that  is  admirably  conceiv- 
ed and  convincingly  narrated 

But  here  comes  in  one  of  Mr.  Stev- 
enson,8  difficulties.  He  sets  himself 
to  tell  this  piece  of  passion  and  ro- 
mance in  the  words  of  his  old  pedan- 
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tic,  faithful  family  servant.  How  to 
shape  Mackellar's  homespun  for  supe- 
rior flights,  as  he  phrases  it,  that  is 
the  problem.  Naturally  he  knows 
better  than  we  that  such  a  narrator 
would  not  record  his  impressions 
thus  ;  that  he  would  not  give  as  pict- 
ures:'"a  windless  strictm*e  of  frost 
had  bound  the  air ;  and  as  we  went 
forth  in  the  shine  of  the  candles,  the 
blackness  was  like  a  roof  over  our 
heads,"  In  that  duel  the  story  cul- 
minates. Briefly,  it  tells  of  the  hat- 
red between  two  sons  of  a  Scottish 
house,  one  a  perfectly  accomplished 
fiend,  the  other  a  dour,  honest,  nar- 
row, and  honorable  gentleman.  The 
lookers  on  are  the  aged  father,  a 
wonderfully  delicate  study ;  the  wife 
of  the  younger  brother ;  the  Irish  ad- 
venturer ;  and  Mackelku:,  the  steward, 
with  so  much  moral  courage  on  oc- 
casion, and  so  tremorous  a  nerve  in 
physical  danger.  He ''hath  a  great 
scene,"  as  Shakspere  says,  when  he 
awakens  the  wife  who  has  married 
one  brother  and  probable  loved  the 
other,  with  the  news  of  the  fraternal 
duel  All  these  gloomy  characters 
are  drawn  with  a  curious  care  and 
minuteness;  little  incidents,  as  the 
throwing  of  the  coin  through  the 
window,  are  living  before  the  eyea 
The  style  is  so  artful  that  it  even 
absorbs  our  attention  too  much  in 
itself.  The  air  is  always  heavy  and 
charged  with  storm,  except  here  and 
there— when  the  Irish  chevalier 
speaks — there  is  no  relief.  We  watch 

by  the  broken  brain  of  the  younger 
Durisdeer,  by  the  spirit  that  long  suf- 
fering has  turned  to  an  insanity  of 
hatred  and  terror,  with  a  cruel  impa- 
tience and  regret.  Such  is  this  re- 
markable, elaborate,  melancholy, 
and  almost  hopeless  book.  What  re- 
mains of  all  the  gallantry,  the  beauty 
the  devotion!  The  brave,  theaccom- 
plished,  the  much-enduring  Master 
lies  forgotten  in  the  northern  wilder- 


ness ;  his  fraternal  enemy  beside  him. 
These  are  the  fortunes  of  a  little  Scot- 
tish Theban  line:  Eteocles  and  Poly- 
nices  are  here,  but  where  is  Antigone,, 
and  where  the  hope  that  goes  with 
the  passing  of  CEldipous  t  It  is  a  very 
modem  gloom  that  broods  over  the 
roof-tree  of  Durisdear.  Mr.  Steven- 
son, like  the  character  in  Mr.  Mor- 
ris's old  prose  tale,  has  "  painted  the 
judgments  of  Qod  in  purple  and  yel- 
low." 


mm^ 
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NAMES  OF  NO  VELS, 

The  late  Mr.  WilMe  Collins,  like 
less  notable  novelists,  was  often  sad- 
ly to  seek,  after  he  had  written  a  ro- 
mance for  a  name  to  his  book.    As- 
suredly one  of  his  ideas — ^'Mrs  Zant 
and  the  Ghost,  and  other  Stories '— 
was  not  a  fortunate  inspiration.  Mrs. 
Zant  and  the  Ghost  were  all  very 
well,  but  the  Ghost  was  sadly  watered 
down  by  ''  and  other  stories."    One  is 
reminded  of  the  American  book  of 
verse  entitled '  And  other  Poems.'  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins  not  only  learned  that 
good  names  are  hard  to  flnd ;  it  was 
also  his  experience  that  they  had  usu- 
ally been  adopted  already  by  other 
noveUsts.    The  penny  novel  exists  in 
legions,  unknown  and  unheard  of  by 
the  world  of  letters.    Names  are,  it 
seems,  by  no  means  infinite,  and  a 
successful  author  will  often  hit  on  a 
name  which  an  unquoted  author  has 
made  his  or  her  own.    Then  the  suc- 
cessful author's  work  appears,  and 
there  is  trouble.    Miss  Braddon  had 
once,  we  beUeve,  to  alter  a  name 
thrice.    The  trouble  and  expense  in- 
curred, and  even    the    bad  temper 
aroused  all  about  a  name  are  only 
known  to  the  race  not  proverbial  for 
its  gentleness — the  race  of  authors. 
It  is  even  believed  that  persons  lie  in 
wait  for  the  advertisements  of  books 
by  popular  writars,  and  then  hurry 
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out  some  hasty  rubbish  under  the 
same  title.  They  next  hold  the 
author  to  ransom,  and  make  him  pay 
for  the  title  which  is  the  child  of  his 
fancy.  To  evade  and  make  of  none 
effect  these  devices,  an  ingenious 
publisher  first  brings  out  a  mere  sem- 
blance of  a  book  under  the  chosen 
title — a  book  which  has  only  a  nomi- 
nal existence.  In  two  or  three  of 
these  the  author  has  given  free  play 
to  his  fancy,  and  as  they  are  excess- 
ively rare,  and  rather  amusing,  they 
may  become  the  blue  roses  of  insatiate 
collectors.  For  example,  the  dmnmy 
book  of  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  Conway's 

*  Slings  and  Arrows '  was  written,  not 
by  Mr.  Conway,  but  by  a  humorist, 
and  was  a  slim  treatise  of  considera- 
ble entertainment. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  troubles  con- 
nected with  titles.  The  naming  of  a 
novel  may  be  more  difficult  than  the 
writing  of  it  There  is  not  only  the 
difficulty  of  avoiding  old  names.  If 
the  names  chosen  be  only  old  enough 
no  harm  is  done.  People  who  read 
Miss  Broughton's  '  BeUnda,'  probably 
never  heard  of    Miss   Edgeworth's 

*  Belinda,'  which  is  yet  well  worthy  of 
their  notice.  Theie  are  fashions  in 
titles ;  once  they  were  always  double- 
barrelled,  such  as  *  Fashion,  or  the 
Countess's  Cousins,'  'Decorum,  or  the 
Double  Duel,' and  so  forth.  A  more 
rapid  age  has  discarded  the  alternative 
title,  by  which  the  reader  was  left  to 
take  his  own  choice.  Yet  rather  in- 
consistently, long  titles  came  in, 
scraps  of  verse,  tags  of  proverb, 
'Cometh  up  as  a  Flower,'  *The 
World  went  very  well  then,'  'Gin  a 
body  meet  a  body,'  '  Lives  there  a 
Man,'  'Weel  may  the  Boatie  row,' 
whatever  you  please.  This  is  a  fash- 
ion not  likely  to  endure.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  knew  the  practical  side  of 
his  business,  was  of  opinion  that  a 
title  should  never  give  a  hint  as  to 
the  topic  of  a  novel.    He  would  not 


call  a  romance  'Mary  Stuart,'  but 
'  The  Monastery.'  Every  reader  would 
ask  'what  monastery,'  and  if  roman- 
tic, would  dream  of  mysteries  and 
one  handed  monks.  Not  'Amy  Bob* 
sart,*  but '  Ken'lworth,'  was  liis  name 
for  the  tale  of  Leicester's  love,  and 
he  flattered  himself  that'Ivanhoe,' 
as  a  title,  told  the  reader  nothing. 
He  had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  such  a 
title  as  '  Cleopatra,' because  readers, 
having  their  own  ideal  Cleopatra, 
would  think  that  enough,  and  not 
care  to  disturb  it.  In  this  matter 
Scott  was  certainly  wise  in  his  gen- 
eration. 'Quentin  Durward'  was  a 
better  name  than '  Louis  XL'  would 
have  been,  though  the  King  is  the 
re€d  hero  of  the  history. 

It  is  an  axiom  that  a  good  horse 
was  never  of  a  bad  color,  and  surely 
we  may  add  that  a  good  novel  never 
had  a  bad  name.  Make  the  story 
good,  and  the  title  will  take  care  of 
itself.  True,  a  few  books,  by  some 
trick  of  title,  have  found  readers 
they  never  expected.  Such  are  Mr. 
Buskin's  Eirenicon  on  'The  Con* 
struction  of  Sheep  Folds,'  a  second  is 
Mr.  Swinburne's  'Under  the  Micro- 
scope.' Sheep  farmers  and  German 
men  of  science,  who  cared  little 
enough  about  ecclesiastical  or  litera- 
ry disputes,  are  said  to  have  been 
misled  into  studying  the>se  works^ 
which  in  no  way  concerned  their  pur- 
suits. Possibly,  just  possibly,  'The 
Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab '  owes  its 
inscrutable  vogue  to  a  title  which 
aroused  curiosity.  But  if  we  look  at 
the  great  novels  of  the  world  they 
would  have  read  as  well  by  any  other 
name.  '  Vanity  Fair,'  to  be  sure,  is  a 
glorious  title,  and  Mr.  Thackeray  is 
said  to  have  rejoiced  greatly  when 
he  found  it  But  '  Adam  Bede,' '  Es- 
mond,' *  Emma,' '  Northanger  Abbey,* 
'  Robert  Elsmere,'  they  are  as  com- 
monplace in  themselves,  as  easily 
found,  as  names  can  be.    Yet  they 
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serve,  like  *  Tom  Jones,'  and  *Tom 
Brown,'  while  titles  that  caused  the 
authors  great  searching  of  hearts, 
and  of  old  book  lists,  are  utter- 
ly forgotten.  Perhaps  the  truth  is 
that  a  good  novel  will  name  itself. 
The  character  or  situation,  or  incident 
of  interest  will  name  it ;  if  it  has  no 
such  character,  incident,  or  situation, 
the  name  will  not  matter  ft  straw. 

*  Vanity  Fair'  would  have  been  as 
fortunate  had  the  name  been  simply 

*  Becky.'  *The  Newcomes'  would 
not  have  failed  as  ^  The  Colonel'  A 
novel  has  thriven  under  the  simple 
name  of  'Mr.  Smith.'  Authors,  if 
they  are  wise,  will  let  their  stories 
name  themselves,  as  it  were,  and 
thus  they  will  probably  be  saved 
much  trouble  and  even,  perhaps, 
some  expensa  Yet  the  trouble  of 
naming  a  novel  is  often  a  pleasing 
toil  in  the  happy  hours  of  anticipation, 
when  a  writer  may  yet  hope  that  his 
bantling  will  prosper,  and  bring  him 
wealth  and  reputation.  Those  are 
the  better  moments  of  every  craft, 
including  this  crowded  mystery  of 
authorship. 


ble ;  prices  are  even  now  creeping  on- 
ward, and  it  is  predicted  that  before 
long  one  of  these  books  will  be  worth 
eight  or  ten  times  as  much  as  it  is  at 
present.  Reference  is  especially 
made  to  the  first  editions  of  Lord 
Byron's  and  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works. 
Byron's  'Age  of  Bronze,'  the  first  edi- 
tion of  1823,  uncut  and  in  good  condi- 
tion, has  sold  several  times  recently 
for  less  than  $5,  and  the  first  edition 
of  '  Don  Juan '  for  that  amoimt.  Many 
of  his  other  works  sell  for  much  less; 
while,  as  for  Scott,  no  fewer  than 
nine  volumes,  all  first  editions,  and 
uncut,  were  a  few  weeks  ago  knock- 
ed down  for  the  miserable  sum  of 
$4.25.  We  have  said  enough  to  point 
t)ut  the  way  the  popular  fancy  with 
regard  to  books  is  likely  to  run ;  and 
in  taking  leave  of  a  very  difficult  sub- 
ject, it  is  well  to  remark  that  these 
observations  apply  to  first  editions, 
and  to  first  editions  only ;  and,  furth- 
er, that  the  leaves  must  not  be  cut 
This  does  not  mean  '^  cut  open,"  but 
merely  not  cut  down  by  the  binder; 
in  other  words,  the  edges  must  be 
rough. 
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ORIGINAL  ISD1TI0N8. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  any  one  who 
has  studied  the  subject,  that  original 
editions  of  some  modern  authors  are 
much  sought  after.  This  is  because 
of  the  plates  with  which  they  are  em- 
bellished, though  the  collector  gives 
a  verv  different  version  of  the  matter. 
He  w;ould  have  us  believe  that  the 
text  is  piurer,  and  so  forth ;  but  that 
is  all  nonsense.  He  buys  the  books 
because  he  admires  the  plates.  The 
alleged  reason,  however,  remains, 
and  will  some  day  be  acted  upon ;  and 
hence  a  demand  will  spring  up  for 
first  editions  which  are  not  illustrated, 
as  well  as  for  those  which  ara  The 
signs  of  the   times   are  immistaka- 


MERIMEE'8  INCQNNUE, 

A  recent  publication  entitled  'La 
Passion  d'un  Auteur,'  purporting  to 
be  the  answers  of  Merim^e's  '  Incon- 
nue '  to  his  well-known  Letters,  has 
attracted  some  attention,  although 
the  present  Letters  seem  to  have 
been  touched  up  and  remodelled  for 
the  occasion.  The  publication  of  the 
'Lettres  d  une  Inconnue,'  caused 
great  indignation  at  the  time,  as  a 
most  unjustifiable  breach  of  confi- 
dence, for  mere  love  of  lucre. 

The  'Inconnue'  was  an  English 
governess,  residing  with  the  family 
of  her  employer,  at  Boulogne-sur- 
mer.  She  conceived  the  rather  im- 
prudent idea  of  writing  to   Merim6e, 
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and  entrusted  the  letter  which  began 
the  famous  correspondence  to  a 
schoolboy  returning  to  Paris  after  his 
holidays.  The  experiment  would 
always  be  a  dangerous  one  for  ro- 
nciantic  young  ladies,  with  most 
French  novelists ;  the  cynical  reputar 
tion  of  M^rim^e  was  not  likely  to  im- 
prove matters.  He  was  interested 
and  flattered ;  he  answered  the  let- 
ter, and  a  correspondence  followed. 

Miss went  with  her  employers  to 

Paris ;  and  there  an  interview  was 
managed.  She  was  pretty,  with  the 
*'  splendid  black  eyes "  to  which  Mer- 
im6e  alludes  in  his  letters ;  he  was 
fascinated,  and  great  intimacy  follow- 
ed ;  at  first  with  some  difficulty,  but 
an  improvement  in  the  position  of 
Miss ,  which  made  her  independ- 
ent, rendered  intercourse  more  easy. 
Why  he  did  not  marry  her  remains 
to  be  explained ;  for  the  letters  indi- 
cate great  affection,  and  very  consid- 
erable intimacy— more  than  might  be 
considered  justifiable  between  a  pret- 
ty young  woman  and  a  bachelor  with- 
out ''intentions." 

But  this  is  ancient  history,  and  con- 
cerns only  the  '  Inconnue.' 

What  is  more  to  the  point  at  pres- 
is  the  breach  of  confidence,  for  which 

Miss cannot  be  excused.    M6ri- 

infee  wrote  to  her  unreservedly,  trusts 
ing  her  fully;  and  after  his  death, 
she  flung  him  to  the  world,  revealing 
all  that  he  would  so  earnestly  have 
wished  to  conceal,  with  the  sole  aim 
of  making  money  by  his  name  and 
by  his  love. 

French  writers  have  laid  the  lesson 
to  their  hearts,  and  modern  'Incon- 
nues'  would  not  find  the  same  facili- 
ties for  such  a  speculation.  There  is 
a  general  resolution,  never  to  write  a 
line  which  may  not  be  shown  to  the 
whole  world ;  and  it  must  be  owned 
that  such  a  determination  is  a  wise 
one,  in  times  where  no  privacy  is  con- 
sidered sacred. 


J}jE  qUlNGEY  ON  NO  VELS. 

AN  UNPUBLISHED  ESSAY. 

A  false  ridicule  has  settled  upon 
novels  and  upon  young  ladies  as  the 
readers  of  novels.  Love,  we  are  told 
authoritatively,  has  not  that  impor- 
tance in  the  actual  practice  of  life — 
nor  that  extensive  influence  upon 
human  affairs — which  novel-writers 
postulate,  and  which  the  interest  of 
novels  presumes.  Something  to  this 
effect  has  been  said  by  an  eminent 
writer;  and  the  law  is  generally 
laid  down  upon  these  principles  by 
cynical  old  men,  and  envious  blue 
stockings  who  have  outlived  their 
personal  attractions.  The  sentiment 
however  is  false  even  for  the  present 
condition  of  society ;  and  it  will  be- 
come continually  more  false  as  society 
improves.  For  what  is  the  great 
conunanding  event,  the  one  sole  re- 
volution, in  a  woman's  lif  et  Marriage. 
Viewing  her  course  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  in  the  light  of  a  drama, 
I  am  entitled  to  say  that  her  wedding- 
day  is  its  catastrophe — or,  in  techni- 
cal language,  its  peripeteia :  whatever 
else  is  important  to  her  in  succeeding 
years  has  its  origin  in  that  event.  So 
much  for  <Aa^  sex.  For  the  other,  it 
is  admitted  that  love  is  not,  in  the 
same  exclusive  sense,  the  governing 
principle  imder  which  their  lives 
move ;  but  what  then  are  the  concinr- 
rent  forces,  which  sometimes  happen 
to  co-operate  with  that  agency 
— but  more  frequently  disturb  itt 
They  are  two— ambition  and  avarice. 
Now,  for  the  vast  majority  of  men, 
ambition,  or  the  passion  for  personal 
distinction,  has  too  narrow  a  stage  of 
action,  its  grounds  of  hope  are  too 
fugitive  and  unsteady  to  furnish  any 
durable  or  domineering  influence 
upon  the  course  of  life.  Avarice, 
again,  is  so  repulsive  to  the  native 
nobility  of  the  human  heart,  that  it 
rarely  obtains  the  dignity  of  a  passion : 
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great  energy  of  character  is  requisite 
to  form  a  consistent  and  accomplish- 
ed miser:  and  of  the  mass  of  men  it 
may  be  said—that,  if  the  beneficence 
of  Natiu'e  has  in  some  measure  rais- 
ed them  above  avarice  by  the  necessi- 
ty of  those  social  instincts  which  she 
has  impressed  ui>on  their  hearts,  in 
some  measure  also  they  sink  beUm  it 
by  their  deficiencies  in  that  austerity 
of  self-denialaud  that  savage  strength 
of  will  which  are  indispensable  quali- 
fications for  the  rdle  of  heroic  miser. 
A  perfect  miser,  in  fact,  is  a  great 
man,  and  therefore  a  very  rare  ona 
Take  away,  then,  the  two  forces  of 
ambition  and  avarice,  what  remains 
even  to  the  male  sex  as  a  capital  and 
overruling  influence  in  life  except 
the  much  nobler  force  of  love?  His- 
tory confirms  this  view:  the  self-de- 
votions and  the  voluntary  martyr- 
doms of  all  other  passions  collectively 
have  been  few  by  comparison  with 
those  which  have  been  offered  at  the 
altar  of  love.  If  society  should  ever 
make  any  great  advance,  and  man, 
as  a  species  grow  conspicuously  no- 
bler, love  also  will  grow  nobler:  and 
a  passion,  which  at  present  is  possi- 
ble in  any  elevated  form  for  one  per- 
haps in  a  hundred,  will  then  be  co- 
extensive with  the  human  heart 

On  this  view  of  the  grandeur  which 
belongs  to  the  passion  of  sexual  love 
in  the  economy  of  life  as  it  is  and  as 
it  may  be,  novels  have  an  all-suffi- 
cient justification :  and  novel- readers 
are  obeying  a  higher  and  more  phil- 
osophic impulse  than  they  are  aware 
of.  They  seek  an  imaginary  world 
where  the  harsh  hindrances,  which 
in  the  real  one  often  fret  and  disturb 
the  "course  of  true  love,"  may  be 
forced  to  bend  to  the  claims  of  justice 
and  the  pleading  of  the  heart  In 
company  with  the  agitationi^  and  the 
dread  suspense — the  anguish  and  the 
tears,  which  so  often  wait  upon  the 
uncertainties  of   earthly  love,  they 


demand  at  the  hands  of  the  novelist 
a  final  event  corresponding  to  the 
natural  award  of  celestial  wisdom  and 
benignity.  What  they  are  striving 
after,  in  short,  is — ^to  realize  an  ideal, 
and  to  reproduce  the  actual  world  un- 
der more  harmonious  arrangements. 
This  is  the  secret  craving  of  the  read- 
er ;  and  novels  are  shaped  to  meet  it 
With  what  success  is  a  separate  and 
independent  question:  the  execution 
cannot  prejudice  the  estimate  of  their 
aim  and  essential  purpose. 

Fair  and  imknown  owner  of  this 
albxma,  whom  perhaps  I  have  never 
seen,  whom  perhaps  I  never  shall  see, 
pardon  me  for  wasting  two  pages  of 
your  elegant  manual  upon  this  semi- 
metaphysical  disquisition.  Let  the 
subject  plead  my  excuse,  and  believe 
that  I  am,  Fair  Incognita,  your  faith- 
ful servant, 

Thomas  De  Quincey. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE 

November  begins  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  Century  Magazine.  The 
opening  pages  are  devoted  to  a  gener- 
ous installment  of  the  long-expected 
autobiography  of  Joseph  Jefferson. 
Jefferson  begins  the  account  of  his  life 
by  a  description  of  his  ''playhouse"; 
namely,  '' behind  the  scenes"  of  a 
theatre.  ''  And  what  a  playhouse  it 
was,"  says  the  author,  **full  of  all 
sorts  of  material  for  the  exercise  of 
my  youthful  imagination !"  fie  pre- 
sents the  most  frank  and  humorous 
recollections  of  his  childhood ;  he  de- 
scribes Chicago  and  the  West  in  1838 
and  1839 ;  a  significant  adventure  at 
the  home  of  Lincoln,  Springfield,  lU.; 
and  the  voyage  of  his  family  in  a  fiat 
boat  He  also  gives  his  recollections 
of  James  Wallack,  Sr.,  the  elder  Booth, 
and  Macready.  The  illlustrations  are 
numerous  and  include  portraits  of 
Jefferson  himself,  his  parents  and 
grandfather  Tyrone   Power,    James 
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Wallack,  Macready,  and  Junius  Bru- 
tus Booth. 

The  first  of  the  ^  Present-  day  Papers ' 
is  entitled  '  The  Problems  of  Modem 
Society,'  and  it  has  a  preface  signed 
by  the  group  who  are  putting  forth 
these  timely  essays.  Dr.  Langdon 
writes  this  paper.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  this  group  are  Professor 
Shields,  Bishop  Potter,  Drs.  Munger 
and  Dike,  Seth  Low,  and  Professor 
Ely. 

Mark  Twain's  contribution  to  this 
number,  ^A  Connecticut  Yankee  in 
King  Arthur's  Court,'  is  one  of  the 
most  daring  of  the  inventions  of  this 
most  famous  of  American  humorista 
It  is  illustrated  in  a  lively  manner  by 
Dan  Beard.  The  wandering  Yankee 
is  the  hero  of  Mark  Twain's  forthcom- 
ing book,  which  will  have  the  same 
title  borne  by  the  magazine  article. 

The  history,  purposes,  and  methods 
of  the  new  *Qrolier  Club,'  of  New 
York,  are  fully  described  by  Brander 
Matthews  and  illustrated  with  draw- 
ing's of  rare  Grolier  book-covers,  etc. 
Mrs.  Foote  in  her  *  Pictures  of  the  Far 
West'  portrays  'The  Winter  Camp.' 
The  authors  of  the  Lincoln  Life  treat 
of  *The  Second  Inaugural,'  'Five 
Forks,'  and '  Appomattox.' 

Mr.  Cole's  unique  engravings  of 
the  'Old  Masters'  are  to  continue 
with  few  intermissions  during  the 
coming  year.  This  month  he  gives 
two  examples  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli. 

Among  the  poems  is  one  by  John 
H.  Boner  on  '  Poe's  Cottage  at  Ford- 
ham,'  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
picture  of  the  Cottage.  There  are 
two  poems  on  the  butterfly,  one  by 
Mrs.  Sill  and  the  other  by  Col.  Hig- 
ginson.  Other  poems  are  by  Walt 
Whitman,  John  Vance  Cheney, 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  the  Canadian ; 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  the  Irish  poet ;  Mar- 
garet Deland,  and  Charles  Henry 
Webb. 


There  are  brief  papers  on  *The 
Southern  Cadets  in  Action,'  'Who 
ever  saw  a  Dead  Cavalryman? ' 
'Shooting  into  Libby  Prison,'  'Pro- 
hibition,' 'American  Qaxne  Law?,' 
'Copyright  Reform/  'Free  Kinder- 
gartens,' 'Governor  Seymour,'  'The 
Methodist  Church  South,'  etc. 

Messrs.  Putnams  have  issued  a 
charmingly  printed,  delicately  illus- 
trated pamphlet  describing  the  work 
of  the  Knickerbocker  Press.  It  was 
in  Putnam's  office  at  165  Broadway 
that  Poe  completed  his  essay  'Eureka' 
which  he  confidently  expected  was 
to  "  make  millions  "  for  himself  and 
his  publisher,  and  which  did  actually 
in  two  years  arrive  at  a  sale  of  750 
copies. 

The  same  year  (1848)  gave  to  the 
world,  from  the  Putnam  press,  Low- 
ell's '  Fable  for  Critics,'  Bayard  Tay- 
lor's 'Views  Afoot,'  and  the  first  of 
the  firm's  many  editions  of  Irving's 
Works.  The  '  Fable '  described  itself 
as  being 

Set  forth  in  October  the  aist  day, 

Of  the  year  '48,  G.  P.  PatDam,  Broa  iway. 

The  names  of  Irving  and  Taylor  are 
commemorated  in  those  of  two  of 
Mr.  Putnam's  sons. 

For  the  certain  reading  of  its  arti* 
clea  Harper's  Magazine  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  artificial  interest 
which  the  mere  fact  of  their  appear- 
ance within  its  pages  is  sure  to  ex- 
cite. It  does  not  need  to.  Popular 
Interest  in  the  Magazine  exists  be- 
fore the  Magazine  appears ;  for  every 
number  takes  up  subjects  which  are 
before  the  world's  mind  as  important 
topics  for  the  present  and  for  the  fu- 
tura  For  example,  the  November 
Number  contains  two  articles  of  pan- 
American  value:  one  by  Thomas  A 
Janvier  describing  'The  Mexican 
Army'  (which  Frederic  Remington 
illustrates  with  fifteen  drawings  from 
life),  and  pointing  out  what  the  excel- 
lent organization  o!  its  military  forces 
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signifies  for  the  future  of  Mexico ;  the 
other,  by  the  former  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  Republic  of  Columbia  to  the 
United  States — Hon.  Ricardo  Becerra 
—on  '  The  Republic  of  Colombia,'  giv- 
ing a  trustworthy  account  of  the  re- 
sources and  the  present  social,  econ- 
omic, and  political  state  of  Colombia 
Lafcadio  Heam,  who  by  his  West 
Indian  articles  in  this  Magazine  has 
earned  the  title  of  interpreter  of  the 
tropics,  tells  what  he  saw  and  heard 
and  felt  and  dreamed  and  mused  up- 
on 'At  Grand  Anse,'  the  '* somnolent 
little  black  village  of  that  bare  east 
coast,  where  there  are  no  woods,  no 
ships,  no  sunsets.  .  .  .  only  the  ocean 
roaring  forever  over  ito  beach  of  black 
sand."    Qrande  Anse  is  the  home  of 
some  of  the  Martinque  porteuses  whom 
Mr.  Hearn  sketched  in  the  July  Nmn- 
ber.    Many  rare  portraits  of  actors 
give  added  value  to  a  paper  by  Laur- 
ence Button  on  'A Century  of  Ham- 
let,' reviewing    the    history  of  the 
tragedy  in  America,  beginning  with 
the  first  presentation  in  New  York, 
November  26,  1761.     Prof.   Charles 
Eliot  Norton  tells  the  wonderful  story 
of '  The  Building  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Chartres,'  an  illustration  and  a  revel- 
ation of  ''the  great  mediaeval  period 
of  creative  energy."    W.   Hamilton 
Gibson  identifies  for  his  readers  the 
'  notes  in  ''the  chorale  of  the  birds"  that 
one  hears  on  a  perfect  day  in  early 
June.    He  furnishes  striking  portraits 
of  the  singers   and   calls  his   article 
'Bird  Notes.'    Joseph  Pennell  justi- 
fies with  many  illustrations  the  words 
of  Richard  Wheatley,  describing  the 
old  minster  city  of  'York.'  Thomas 
W.  Knox,  Lucy  C.  Lillie,  and  John 
Elliot  Cun^an  contribute  short  stories, 
and  Chaites  Dudley    Warner    con- 
cludes his  bright  novel  of  contempo- 
rary American  life,  'A  Little  Journey 
in  the  World/    Wordsworth's  sonnet, 
*The  River  Duddon— The    Stepping 


Stones,'  is  illustrated  by  Alfred  Par- 
sons :  and  of  living  poets,  2iadel  Barnes 
Gustafson  and  B.  R.  Bulkeley  contrib- 
ute respectively  a  poem,  'Song  of 
Indian  Summer,'  and  a  sonnet, '  Love 
the  Crown  of  Creation.'  In  the  edi- 
torial departments.  Charles  Dudley 
Wamev  arraigns  last  summer ;  George 
William  Curtis  speaks  of  what  New 
England  has  done,  describes  'The 
Gsime  of  Newport,'  and  explains  the 
working  of  a  'municipal  miracle*. 
William  Dean  Howells  comments  on 
an  outspoken  essay  concerning  fiction 
by  Sonor  Yaldes,  and  takes  up  a 
strong  position  in  regard  to  the  nature 
and  function  of  the  novel  in  modern 
Ufa 

In  the  September  number  of  the 
Studio  will  be  found  the  first  of 
a  series  of  what  promise  to  be  in- 
teresting article  of  Charlotte  Adams 
on  'Russian  Decorative  Art  Forms' 
with  illustrations  from  MSS.  of  the 
10th,  1 1th  and  12th  centuries.  Three 
full-page  supplements  are  given  with 
this  number,  one  of  which  is  the  An- 
gelus  from  Waltner's  superb  etching 
of  that  much  advertised  masterpieca 

Of  books  about  New  Zealand  there 
literally  is  no  end.  Davis's  New 
Zealand  bibliography  already  extends 
to  about  80  closely  printed  pages,  yet 
books  on  the  '^ aristocratic  colony" 
succeed  one  another  with  the  monot- 
onous regularity  of  tax  requisitions. 
Perhaps  because,  as  Mr.  Ekiward 
Wakefield,  the  author  of  the  book  un- 
der review,  ('  New  Zealand  after  Fifty 
Years.'  New  York,  CasseU  &  Co.) 
observes  "  a  sketch  of  a  country  pro- 
gressing as  f€ist  as  New  Zealand  is, 
resembles  a  photograph  of  a  horse  at 
full  gallop."  The  book  that  to-day  is 
an  accurate  account  is  to-morrow  as 
stale  as  last  years'  almanac,  as  big  a 
chestnut  as  a  minstrel  joka  By  such 
leaps  and  bounds  advance  these  Aus- 
tralasian colonies  ;-r-markets   so   fa- 
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tuously  neglected  by  our  short  sight* 
ed  politicians  and  peddling  boards  of 
Commerce. 

That  New  Zealand  is  an  inviting 
theme  must  be  admitted.  Here  is  a 
colony  that  is  at  once  a  Paradise,  a 
Wonder-land  and  an  El  Dorado  com- 
bined. She  possesses  a  climate  which 
rivals  that  of  Italy;  mountains  that 
can  hold  their  own  against  the  Alps ; 
Fiords  more  remarkable  than  those 
of  Norway ;  geysers,  f umaroles,  hot 
springs  and  lakes  that  repeat  the  mar- 
vels of  the  Yellowstone,  and  in  some 
points  surpass  them ;  an  active  vol- 
cano ab  awe-inspiring  as  Vesuvius ; 
lakes  that  excel  in  beauty  those  of 
Switzerland ;  the  soil  is  magnificent, 
coal  is  good,  and  abundant,  the 
country  is  watered  by  innumerable 
streams  and  rivers,  the  forests  are  un- 
equalled, the  whole  country  from  the 
Bay  of  Islands  to  Invercargill  teems 
with  mineral  wealth,  and  last  but  not 
least,  she  bears  with  ease  the  burdens 
of  the  largest  national  debt  per  head 
of  population  of  any  country  in  the 
world.  With  pardonable  pride  the 
colonists  call  this  gem  of  the  sea 
the  Britain  of  the  South.  Such,  no 
doubt,  it  is  destined  to  be.  Long  be- 
fore the  traveller  from  New  Zealand, 
sitting  on  a  broken  arch  of  London 
Bridge  surveys  the  ruins  of  St.  Pauls, 
that  colony  which  at  present  numbers 
but  600,000  inhabitants,  will  be  sup- 
porting a  population  of  thirty  or  for- 
ty millions,  with  a  market  at  hand, 
in  Australia,  containing  a  population 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  Eiu*ope,  and 
holding  in  the  southern  the  maritime 
and  commercial  supremacy  that 
Great  Britain  possesses  in  the  North- 
em  Hemisphere. 

It  is  pecuUarly  appropriate  that  a 
book  commemorating  the  semi  cen- 
tennial of  the  foundation  of  this  mar- 
vellous colony  should  be  written  by  a 
Wakefield;  Edward  Gibbon  Wake- 
field the  author's  near  relative  was 


practically  the  founder  of  the  colony; 
and  Edward  Jemingham  Wakefield 
another  relative  wrote  what  still  re- 
mains one  of  the  most  attractive 
books  ever  written  concerning  the 
colony.  From  a  literary  stand-point 
the  book  under  notice  has  small 
claims  to  regard  but  as  a  trustworthy 
narrative  of  the  progress  of  the  colo- 
ny from  its  foundation  to  the  present 
time  it  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
The  illustrations,  from  photographs, 
are  numerous. 

'  Miss  Middleton's  Lover  *  by  Laum 
Jean  Libbey  is  the  kind  of  novel  one 
would  expect  from  a  juvenile  school 
ma'am  who  had  never  travelled  fifty 
miles  from  her  birth-place.  As  a 
work  of  extravagant  fiction  it  is  en» 
titled  to  a  high  place.  The  entire 
story  hinges  upon  a  marriage  that 
according  to  EngUsh  law  could  never 
have  been  solenuiized.  The  whole 
book  bristles  with  ignorance,  colossal 
fatuous  ignorance.  We  have  a  Lon- 
don safe  and  lock  manufacturer  mak- 
ing $250,000  a  year  who  is  m  sonie 
mysterious  way  a  nobleman,  who 
pores  over  his  account  books  till  the 
small  hours,  who  sallies  forth  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  from  his 
office  to  pick  the  lock  of  a  safe 
at  the  request  of  a  young  girl; 
asks  no  questions,  opens  the 
safe  without  witnesses  and  leaves  the 
house  without  asking  '  a  question. 
We  are  introduced  to  a  bad  bold  man 
who  disappears  around  a  comer  and 
returns  in  a  few  minutes  having  ''  ta- 
ken out  a  special  license  and  engaged 
the  services  of  the  rector"  and  who 
incontinently  is  married  to  his  inam- 
orata by  a  confiding  clergyman  who 
thinks  ''  it  is  is  all  right  I  suppose." 
We  learn  that  in  London  there  are 
"blocks"  and  that  railway  stations  are 
"depots,"  while  two  horse  hansom 
cabs  ply  for  hire  in  remote  country 
lanes  and  we  expect  to  find  that  in 
this  realm  of  pure  delight,  omelettes 
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grow  on  trees  and  roasted  piggies  run 
about  crying  eat  me  if  you  please.  In 
this  Yankeefied  England  of  Miss 
Libby's,  bank  notes  are  called  ^' bills  " 
while  "leisure,  quiet  and  tranquility  " 
are  "pursuits."  One  of  the  author's 
I>et  characters  heroically  admits  of  a 
certain  "detestible"  (sic)  French 
Count  "  If  he  wasn't  such  an  expert 
shot  by  the  Lord  Harry  I'd  challenge 
him  to  a  duel  on  the  spot."  But  as 
the  young  man  has  a  habit  of  crush- 
ing imprecations  through  his  white 
set  teeth  we  are  not  astonished  at  his 
conduct.  Then  we  have  London 
houses  which  have  "  coppices  "  in  their 
"pleasure  grounds,"  a  ladies'  maid 
who  awakes  her  mistress  with  the 
pleasing  intelligence  that  ''the  sun 
broke  over  the  eastern  hills  with  a 
faint  rosy  glow  brightening  the  east- 
em  skv,  and  all  the  outside  world  from 
the  giants  oak  to  the  tiny  grass-blade, 
began  to  stir  and  rustle  with  the  life 
of  the  new- bom  day."  Miss  Libby 
has  the  vaguest  notions  of  the  use  of 
the  possessive  case.  She  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  shall  and  will  or 
would  and  should,  her  comic  opera 
duke  angry  with  his  "guardsmen'' 
threatens  to  "learn  them  what  it 
meant  to  be  direlect  in  their  duty  " — 
but  our  readers  must  have  had  more 
than  enough  of  this  preposterous 
yoimg  woman  and  her  impossible 
story. 

An  altogether  faultless  book,  from 
the  mechanical  point  of  view,  is  per- 
haps nt)t  to  be  looked  for  in  these  days. 
We  all  know,  or  think  we  know,  too 
much  about  types  and  paper,  cut  and 
uncut  edges,  margins  and  head-lines 
and  the  rest  of  the  shibboleth,  and  it 
is  an  Arctic  day  of  the  most  frigid 
character  when  we  cannot  find  some- 
thing to  grumble  at  in  the  most  am- 
bitious efforts  of  the  most  enterpris- 
ing publishers.  One  thing  however  is 
certain,  that  is  that  the  books  of  to- 
day— more  especially  those  issued  by 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  in  this 
country  and  by  Macmillan  &  Co.  in 
England — show  conclusively  that 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  manu- 
facture of  books  have  exquisite  taste 
and  an  educated  skill.  Compare  the 
delightful  books  which  the  Hough- 
tons  send  forth  to-day  with  the  pub- 
lications of  20  years  sinca  Hyperion 
to  a  Satyr.  The  general  reader— 
that  mythical  person,  the  ordinary 
buyer  of  books  let  us  call  him,  Uttle 
recks  of  the  painstaking  care,  of  the 
forethought,  of  the  cultured  taste,  of 
the  delicate  sensibility  that  go  to  the 
making  of  such  a  booJc  for  instance 
as  Messrs.  Houghton's  Birthday  ( d- 
ition  of  '  The  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table'  recently  put  forth  by 
Messrs.  Houghton  &  Mifflin.  These 
two  exquisite  16mos  are  as  satisfoc- 
tory  specimens  of  what  American 
skill  and  taste  can  produce  as  have 
ever  proceeded  from  the  American 
press.  Paper,  type,  binding  adjust- 
ment of  letter-press  to  size  of  page, 
back  lettering  ever3rthing  is  in  the 
most  perfect  taste.  The  most  briUiant 
of  gems  in  an  exquisite  setting. 

Those  who  expect  to  find  in  '  Florida 
Days'  by  Margaret  Deland  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston)  another  guide 
book  to  the  land  of  Flowers  will  be 
disappointed.  Delightfully  disappoint- 
ed if  they  can  appreciate  the  delicate 
charm  of  the  author's  style.  Artist 
and  Author  expressly  disclaim  any 
such  threadbare  motive  as  informa- 
tion to  excuse  or  to  commend  their 
book.  Instead  there  has  been  but  the 
desire  to  bring  the  remembrance  of 
emotions  which  were  the  Reader's 
own ;  to  spread  the  yellow  sunshine 
before  his  dreaming  eyes ;  to  steep 
his  overwise  insistent  consciousness 
in  a  joy  of  content ;  to  gather  a  misty 
memory  of  beautiful  days, — to  strike 
the  key-note  of  a  harmony  which 
sound  may  fulfil  A  dreamy  pictur- 
esque impression  of  book  breathing 
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the  very  atmosphere  of  the  dolce  far 
niente  country  it  describes.  The  vol- 
ume is  lavishly  illustrated  from  draw- 
ings by  Louis  E.  ELarlow.  There  are 
four  colored  plates,  two  etchings  and 
sixty  text  illustrations. 

Speaking  of  the  ^*  giant  Words- 
worth "  as  he  dubbed  him  Coleridge 
added  ''since-  Milton  no  one  has  man- 
ifested  himself  equal  to  him."  Com- 
paratively n^lected  for  many  years 
the  great  Lake  poet  has  now  become 
a  cult,  and  numbers  his  admirers  by 
the  himdred  thousand  His  disciples 
will  no  doubt  accord  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  a  handsome  quarto  volume 
of  excerpts  *  Melodies  from .  Nature,' 
harmonized  by  Wm.  Wordsworth 
and  arranged  by  Emily  Lucas  Black- 
all,  published  by  the  Lothrop  Co.,  of 
Boston.  The  book  is  superbly  illus- 
trated. Two  portraits  of  Words- 
worth are  given ;  there  are  f oin:  page 
subject  illustrations ;  sixty  text  illus- 
trations—half titles,  headings  and 
vignettes  from  drawings  by  Hiram 
P.  Bcumes,  and  no  less  than  seven- 
teen photogravures  of  scenery  in 
that  lovely  lake  district  from  which 
Wordsworth  drew  so  much  of  his  in- 
spiration. These  illustrations  cover 
a  large  part  of  the  English  fairy  land 
from  Cockermouth  to  Ambleside.  A 
more  delightful  gift-book  the  heart 
of  man  could  not  desire.  Paper,  il- 
lustrations and  printing  are  all  of  the 
hightest  character  and  the  binding — 
an  arrangement  in  green  and  silver 
with  silver  edges  is  a  *' thing  of 
beauty."  We  must  congratulate  all 
concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
book  upon  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
every  detail,  and  the  harmonious 
consistency  with  which  the  book  has 
been  conceived  and  completed. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  versatility  is 
exceeded  only  by  his  industry. 
Whether  he  is  writing  upon  Myth  or 
Ritual,  Homer  or  the  game  of  Qolf 
he  is  equally   informed.    If  learned 


editorials  were  required  at  short  no- 
tice on  the  mysterious  game  of  Enurr 
and  spell  Mr.  Andrew  Lang— and 
who  but  he  ? — ^would  be  found  equal 
to  the  task.  His  latest  effort  is  in  an 
incursion  into  the  domain  of  Fairy 
Land,  (*  The  Blue  Fairy  Book.'  Edit- 
ed by  Andrew  Lang.  Longmans,  N. 
Y.)  and  as  might  be  expected  the  in- 
cursion bears  the  happiest  results. 
The  child  to  whom  Santa  Clause  this 
Christmas  sends  this  gift  will  possess 
a  joy  for  ever.  Why  Blue  Fairy 
Book — except  that  the  cover  is  blue 
we  cannot  guess.  A  better  cure  for 
the  blues  the  literary  pharmacopoeia 
does  not  contain.  Here  we  have  in  a 
beautifully  printed,  delightfully  illus- 
trated and  tastefully  bound  volume 
of  390  pages  fairy,  tales  from  Pernault, 
from  that  storehouse  (in  41  volumes) 
of  fairy  lore  the  Cabinet  des  Fees, 
from  the  evergreen  MadameD*  Auluoy 
from  Qrimm  and  from  many  another 
sourca  Even  the  undying  Gulliver 
is  included,  con.iensed  for  the  editor 
by  that  sweetest  of  singers  Miss  May 
EendalL  An  altogether  delightful 
volume.  The  illustrations  by  H.  J. 
Ford  and  Jacomb  Hood. 


8CEAPS  FROM  AN  A  UTOGRAPH 
COLLECTION. 

CELEBRITIES  AND  THEIR  PRICE  IN  THE 

MARKET. 

Sdbent  8ua  fcUa  libelli.  Books  have 
their  fates ;  and  so  have  letters.  To 
the  bookseller's  catalogue  comes 
every  book  at  last,  and  to  the  auto- 
graph salesman's  catalogue  comes 
nearly  every  letter.  One  of  these 
catalogues  (issued  by  Messrs,  Pearson 
and  Co,,  of  London)  is  now  before  us 
and  is  full  of  curious  interest  on  every 
page.  Love  letters,  business  letters, 
invitations  to  dinner,  signatures  to 
.bills — all  are  equal  here,  and  so  also 
are  the  writers.    Eings  and  scribblers 
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alike  come  in  the  end  for  sale.  With 
many  of  the  letters  one  wonders  how 
in  the  world  they  got  there.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  curious  item: — 

LoRNB  (Marquis  of),  a.  /.  «.,  3  pages- 
8vo,  Feb.  13,  1871,  to  Dr.    Hornby, 
Eton  asking  for  a  j2:eneral  holiday  in 
celebration  of  his  approaching  mar- 
riage to  Princess  Louise,  $5.25. 

From  the  Headmaster*s  study  to  the 
sale-room,  what  strange  adventures, 
we  wonder,  has  that  letter  seen  ? 

LORD    BEACONSFIELD,    RARE,     MR. 
GLADSTONE,    CHEAP. 

Amongst  the  politicians,  we  notice 
that  a  letter  from  Lord  Beaconsfield 
**  thanking  a  correspondent  for  an  ad- 
dition to  his  library,"  is  priced  at 
$15.75  and  is  mentioned  as  something 
rare  and  choice,  because  it  is  signed 
in  full,  whereas  his  letters  are  usually 
signed  with  initials  only.  The  prices 
of  Gladstone  letters,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, rule  lower ;  but,  considering 
how  voluminous  a  correspondent  Mr. 
Gladstone  is,  we  are  surprised  that  as 
much  as  $7.50,  should  be  asked  for  a 
letter  on  Popular  Education,  and  even 
$2.50,  for  a  post-card  on  the  Irish 
question,  mentioning  'Burke,  Grattan, 
Castlereagh,'  &c.,  &c. 

A  CHANCE  FOR    BURNS    COLLECTORS. 

But  SO  far  as  the  autograph  test 
goes  the  glory  of  statesmen  and  of 
Kings  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
that  of  authors.  Some  of  the  most 
costly  and  interesting  items  in  the 
catalogue  refer  to  Bums,  and  will 
doubtless  be  noticed  by  Lord  Rose- 
bery  and  other  Bums  collectors. 
There  are  two  *  Clarinda '  letters,  con- 
taining a  few  passages  never  before 
published,  which  are  priced  at  $175 
each,  and  the  original  autograph  copy 
of  the  lines  beginning: — 

Their  groves  o  sweet  myrtles  let  Foreign  Lands 

reckon. 
Their  bright  beaming  summers  exalt  the  perfume, 

which  costs  $210. 


BYRON'S  CRrriCISM  OF  BURNS. 

Curiously  enough  one  of  the  very 
next  items  in  the  catalogue  is  the  fol- 
lowing very  interesting  letter  of 
Byron's,  referring  to  a  collection  of 
Bums's  autographs : — 

Byron  (Lord),  a.  I.  signed  B,  with  the 
address  signed  ^"^ Byron"  6  pages  8vo, 
Dec.  14,  1813,  to  Hodgson.  "...  I 
have  a  treasure,  a  whole  set  of  original 
Bums  letters,  never  published  or  to 
be  published,  for  they  are  full  of  fear- 
ful oaths  and  the  most  nauseous 
songs,  all  humorous,  but  coarse  baw- 
dry, and  in  'good  set  terms.'  No 
mincing  of  words,  but  a  'spade  is 
called  a  spade'  throughout  How- 
ever, they  are  curiosities,  and  show 
him  quite  in  a  new  point  of  view — 
though  not  the  most  favorable — and 
merely  a  repetition  of  'Alas!  poor 
human  nature.'  The  mixture,  or, 
rather  contrast,  of  tenderness,  delica- 
cy, obscenity,  and  coarseness  in  the 
same  mind  is  wonderful"  .  .  .  A  fine 
and  unusually  interesting  unpublished  let- 
ter, $94.60. 

CARLYLE,  DARWIN,  DIOKEN& 

Letters  like  this  have,  of  course,  a 
double  value :  as  autographs  and  on 
their  own  merits,  as  unpublished  lit- 
erary material  These  two  elements 
—the  rarity  of  an  autograph  as  such, 
and  the  interest  of  a  letter  as  a  letter 
— enter  into  all  the  dealer's  quota- 
tions. Thus  we  note  that  the  price 
of  several  Carlyle  letters  varies  ac- 
cording to  their  importance ;  but  for 
ordinary  specimens  it  is  interesting 
to  see  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  is  priced 
higher  than  her  husband.  A  series  of 
eight  letters  by  Darwin,  "  by  far  the 
most  important  that  have  occurred 
for  sale,"  is  valued  at  $112.50.  An 
ordinary  letter  by  Dickens  can  be 
bought  for  $10.50,  but  five  Hmes  that 
siun  is  asked  for  an  unpublished  let- 
ter written  while  Dickens  was  on  Im 
first  American  tour. 
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THE  "  FIGURES     OF  SOME    LADY 
AUTHORB88E& 

Letters  of  George  Eliot  are  ''  of  the 
utmost  rarity,"  and  for  one  written 
in  conjunction  with  G.  BL  Lewes  $63 
is  asked.  Gray,  who  so  seldom 
"  spoke  out,"  is  another  rarity  to  the 
autograph  collector,  and  a  single  let- 
ter of  his,  of  1^  pages,  is  priced  $94.50. 
Sometimes  the  autograph  sale  room 
is  a  great  leveller  of  literary  reputa- 
tions, for  Heine's  writing  fetches 
hardly  more  than  that  of  Mrs. 
HemansI  In  other  cases,  however, 
there  is  discrimination— whether  wise 
or  unwise  our  readers  must  decide: 
as  when  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  only  worth 
$1.75  as  against  Ouida  at  $5.25. 

WHAT  ISA   FINE  LETTER? 

A  "  gem  "  of  the  collection  is  one  of 
Eeats's  letters  to  Fanny  Brawne — ^a 
letter  det^cribed  as  magnificent,  and 
priced  at  $210.  The  epithets  in  an 
autograph  dealer's  catalogue  are, 
ho«irever,  somewhat  ambiguous.  One 
does  not  know  whether  they  refer  to 
the  literary  or  caligraphic  merit  For 
instance,  we  read  of  a  ^'very  fine 
friendly  letter"  fromLindley  Murray, 
the  grammarian,  price  $10.50.  Here 
the  ''fineness"  seems  to  consist  in 
the  sentiments.  But  in  the  follow- 
ing entry — 

Shelley  (P.  B.),  a.  /.  «.,  4  closely- 
written  pages  4to,  to  Leigh  Himt 
This  letter  is  unpublished,  and  one 
of  the  finest  known.  $262.50,  the 
fineness  refers,  we  imagine,  to  the 
condition  of  the  letter  as  a  specimen, 
for  though  interesting  it  is  certainly 
not  among  the  finest  of  Shelley's  let- 
ters. 

THE  IRONY  OF  AUTOGRAPHS. 

We  have  no  space  to  dwell  on  the 
many  other  items  of  literary  interest 
to  be  found  in  this  collection.  We 
must  end  as  we  began,  with  the  curi- 
ous and  ironical  fate  which  has 
brought  so  many  of  these  letters  to 


market.  For  instance,  a  letter  from 
Walter  Savage  Landor  to  Lady  Ly t- 
ton  is  unkindly  endorsed  by  her— 
"Old  Lander's  Twaddle."  What  a 
warning  against  passing  uncharitable 
judgements,  even  in  private  notes! 
And  as  for  hoping  to  escape  the  wiles 
of  the  autograph  hunter  and  dealer, 
how  useless  it  is  I  Even  Lord  Ten- 
nyson seems  to  have  recognized  the 
fact,  as  the  following  item  will 
show : — 

Tennyson  (Lord),  a.  t  «.,  1  page 
8vo.  "I  have  many  thousands  of 
these  applications,  and  rather  make 
a  point  of  neglecting  them ;  for  why 
should  I  flatter  the  madness  of  the 
people!  Nevertheless,  as  the  re- 
quest comes  from  an  old  friend,  be- 
hold an  autograph ! "    £2  10s. 

And  as  for  Mr.  Browning,  several 
of  whose  letters  are  here  offered  for 
sale  at  prices  varying  from  $4.00  to 
$7.50,  one  of  the  letters  is  specially  de- 
scribed as  "forbidding  his  letters  to 
be  published,"  and  ''  stigmatizing  it 
in  the  public  papers  I " 

THE  MARKET  VALUE  OF  CELEBRITIES. 

Finally,  the  following  list  of  prices 
may  be  of  interest,  as  showing  the 
comparative  value  of  famous  hterary 
men  from  the  autograph  dealer's 
point  of  view : — 

AddiBon  S78.75 

AiDMWortb  S.7ft 

BeacuuHtield,  Lord  15.76 

Beniliaiii,  Jeremy  1.T5 

BerauK<ir  2.25 

Browne,  Sir  T.  78.75 

Bossiuet  26.25 

Browning,  Robert  5.25 

Cttinpbt^ll,  Tho8.  8.75 

Carlyle  525 

'Jtie.sier(ield,  Lord  10.50 

Cow  per  7.50 

De  Quincey  26.25 

De  SUiel,  Madame  15.75 

Dickens  10.50 

Dumas,  fils  2,50 

Dumas,  pere  1.75 

EmerHon  5.25 

Franklin,  Benj.  21,00 

Gibbon  10.60 

Goethe  5.25 
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Gray 

Heine 

Hemans 

Holmes,  O.  W. 

Uood 

Hugo,  v. 

Huxley 

IrwiDfc,  Wash. 

Jobnsoo,  Samuel 

Kingrtley,  Cbas. 

iiandor,  W.  8. 

Lewes,  G.  H. 

Liviugstone 

Locke 

Maltbus 

Martineau,  Harriet 

Meredith,  George 

Mill,  J.  S. 

Miralean 

Oliphant,  Mrs. 

Ouida 

Paine,  Tom 

Paley 

Kenan 

Pepys 

Poe 

Kichardson 

RoBsetti,  D.  G. 

Rousseau 

Kuslrin 

Sand,  <i^eorKe 

Schiller 

Scott,  Sir  W. 

Shelley 

Shenstone 

Smith,  Adam 

Smith,  Sidney 

Southey 

Sterne 

Temple,  Sir  W. 

Thackeray 

Voltaire 

Walpole,  Horace 

Watts,  Isaac 

Wmtman,  Walt 
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94.50 

4.50 

S.75 

7.50 

7,60 

8.75 

1.75 

16.75 

9150 

a75 

2.50 

6.26 

15.75 

42.00 

10.50 

1.75 

2.50 

1.75 

26.25 

L75 

5.25 

5ra.50 

10.50 

7.50 

52.50 

7.50 

63.00 

7.00 

15.75 

1.75 

10.50 

86.75 

21.00 

86.75 

21.00 

26.25 

2.50 

6.25 

15.75 

42.00 

12.50 

26.25 

81.50 

81.50 

7.50 
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AN  INSTRUCTIVE  LESSON. 

We  reprint  from  The  Critic  of 
November  16th  the  following  aston- 
ishing statement  forwarded  by  its 
Boston  correspondent  The  name  of 
the  firm  of  auctioneers  who  thus 
slaughtered  a  valuable  property  ought 
certainly  to  have  been  given, — We 
should  be  glad  to  give  them  a  free 
advertisement : — 

"  A  remarkable  auction  sale  of  rare 
and  valuable  books  took  place  in 
Boston  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  though 
it  was  hkrdly  noticed  in  the  news- 


papers, it  afforded  a  few  connoisseurs 
an  opportunity  of  picking  up  bargains 
such  as  comes  but  seldom  in  a  life- 
time. The  library  sold  was  that  of 
Harrison  Gray  Otis,  whose  father, 
who  died  a  few  years  ago,  obtained  it 
from  the  Ch&teau  de  Spietz,  Switzer- 
land, which  was  noted  for  the  num- 
ber of  books  published  in  the  first  half- 
century  of  printing.  There  were 
richly  illuminated  books,  black-letter 
folios,  Aldine,  Elzevir,  Koburger  aud 
Plantin  editions,  and  early  geographi- 
cal and  historical  works.  The  feature 
of  the  collection  was  its  illustration 
of  the  early  history  of  wood-eng^v- 
ing,  and  such  a  library  has  never 
been  seen  at  auction  outside  of  some 
great  historic  sale.  From  my  fa- 
miliarity with  the  covetous  disposition 
of  collectors  of  rare  books,  I  can 
imagine  the  disappointment  of  such 
as  learn  too  late  of  the  treasures 
which  they  have  missed,  and  al- 
though resignation  is  a  virtue  which 
their  experience  ought  to  develop,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  envy  will  get  the 
better  of  it 

One  reason  why  many  valuable 
books  went  far  below  their  value  is 
that  they  were  imperfectly  cata- 
logued In  fact,  the  neglect  shown 
in  this  matter  is  amazing,  consider- 
ing the  need  of  care  in  regard  to  it 
Thus,  two  copies  of  a  certain  book 
dated  1493  were  described  as  being 
the  first  edition  with  many  hundred 
curious  woodcuts  resembling  those  of 
the  Nuremberg  Chronicle,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  book  is  that  famous 
Chronicle.  In  like  manner  the  Ko- 
burger Bible,  the  most  famous  edition 
in  four  volumes  (Nuremberg,  1487), 
was  catalogued  under  the  head  of 
Lyra,  N.  da  This  is  one  of  the  great 
monuments  of  early  printing,  and  be- 
ing a  prefect  copy  was  worth  at  least 
$100;  it  sold  for  $2.50. 

Among  the  sacrifices  of  the  sale 
was  Mercator's  Atlas,  a  fine  old  folio 
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(Amsterdam,  1616)  a  perfect  copy 
bound  in  old  Russia,  elaborately  tool- 
ed on  the  back  and  sides,  with  gauf- 
fered edges.  This  binding  alone  was 
worth  $26,  yet  the  book  sold  for  $5.  It 
contains  the  best  account  of  the 
knowledge  of  geography  of  America 
and  the  world  at  that  tima  I  happen 
to  know  that  the  buyer  would  not 
take  $50  for  his  bargain.  Another 
sacrifice  was  Yalckenaer's  great 
work  (Amsterdam,  1677-83),  the 
first  volume  of  which  is  devoted  to 
America  and  contains  views  of  New 
York  in  the  early  Dutch  times.  These 
three  volumes,  in  old  vellum  binding, 
with  125  plates.  Including  fine  por- 
traits of  Columbus  and  Magellan, 
brought  only  $1.75  a  voluma 

The  original  edition  of  Martin 
Luther's  work  on  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, catalogued  'Luther  Martin, 
Der  X  Qebot,  etc.,  Basel,  1520,'  which 
contains  also  his  controversial  tracts 
—one  of  the  important  works  of  the 
banning  of  the  Reformation, — in 
antique  type  a  nd  binding,  was  knock- 
ed down  for  $3.25.  The  first  work  of 
Aldus  printed  with  Italic  types,  to 
make,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  a 
a  book  small  enough  for  scholars  to 
carry  roimd  with  them,  sold  for  $1.25. 
The  copy,  though  slightly  imperfect, 
is  rare  and  valuable.  Holbein's  Dance 
of  Death  (1547),  with  53  plates  com- 
plete, full  morocco,  gilt  edges,  brought 
only  $16 ;  there  was  an  order  for  it  at 
$50. 

These  are  only  a  few  illustrations 
of  the  low  prices  obtained  for  a  class 
of  books  for  which  dealers  are  search- 
ing the  Gterman  markets.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  books  that  sold 
relatively  high  were  imperfect  copies, 
and  as  their  imperfections  were  not 
noted  in  the  catalogue,  they  were 
bought  on  orders  from  a  distanca  I 
bear  that  one  of  the  largest  libraries 
in  the  West  was  supplied  in  this  way. 
The  fact  that  the  auctioneers  had  no 


special  experience  in  book-selling  ad- 
ded to  the  trials  of  the  situation,  and 
circumstances  prevented  the  attend- 
ance of  some  dealers  who  are  gener- 
ally on  the  lookout  for  treasures  of 
this  sort" 


THA  CKERA  YANA. 

"Mr.  S.  Langley,"  says  The  Palt 
MaU  Gazette,  "was  Thackeray's 
private  secretary  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  he  kept  a  diary  in  1860.  This  is 
to  be  sold.  The  record  of  daily  events 
is  a  full  one.  Notes  of  the  great 
author's  conversations  and  remarka 
have  been  jotted  down  day  by  day. 
and  his  opinions  on  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  and  events  are  in  the 
chronicle  and  his  personal  peculiari- 
ties have  also  been  noted  Besides 
the  diary,  there  is  also  a  lai*ge  quan*  ity 
of  MSS.  in  Mr.  Langley's  hand,  includ- 
ing his  data  and  remembrances  of 
his  master  that  at  one  time  he  intend- 
ed to  publish  as  'Recollections  of  Mr. 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray.' 

"  There  are  some  other  mementoes 
that  will  be  equally  eagerly  caught 
up,  such  as  a  few  of  his  rare  letters. 
One  states  that  his  umbrella  was  left 
in  the  Custom  House  department  of 
S.  E.  R  about  Christmas  time,  1859, 
with  a  sketch  of  the  articla  Anoth- 
er is  a  letter  to  a  boy  about  Pendens 
nis.  It  was  sent  from  Onslow  Square 
on  July  10,  1858. 

"*n«ir  Sir  (writes  Tliackeray):  1  think  you 
liave  caught  Mr.  Pendennis  in  a  scrape  from  which 
there  is  no  escaping— unless  indeed  we  suppose 
that  a  large  passing  cloud  obscured  the  moon  at 
the  very  moment  when  that  little  transaction  be- 
tween Pen  and  Fanny  may  have  occurred.  But 
did  it?  I  assure  you  J  am  on  that  subject  quite  in 
the  dark,  and  your  very  faithful  servant.  W.  M, 
Thackeray.' 

"There  is  also  that  private  birthday 
circular  of  his  magazine,  now  most 
rare,  that  was  sent  out  on  November 
1, 1859,  over  his  signature: 

"*Dear :  Our  storehouse  being  in  Comr 
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hill,  we  date  and  name  our  magazine  from  its 
place  of  publication.  We  might  liave  assumed  a 
title  much  more  sUtrtling— for  example,  *The 
Thames  on  Fire.' 

''Another  item  in  the  collection  con- 
sists of  the  proof-sheets  of  '  Round- 
about Papers' with  corrections;  also 
those  of '  The  Fox  and  the  Cat,  an 
Irish  Fable,'  literally  covered  with 
corrections  and  alterations  in  Thack- 
eray's own  hand,  the  end  being  en- 
tirely rewritten.  There  are  some 
other  manuscripts." 

In  Mr.  Davey's  last  catalogue  13 
unpublished  autograph  letters  of 
Thackeray  are  offered  for  sale  for 
$750.  These  were  written  during  the 
year  1852  to  a  lady.  Some  extracts 
are  appended. 

*^  I  write  all  day  at  my  book.  I  go  into  the  world 
then  which  is  a  part  of  my  vocation,  and  takes 
up  A  woeful  quantity  of  my  time.  Many  a  day  X 
find  m3  only  re»>urce  is  to  stay  up  in  my  tiedroom, 
in  bed,  and  go  on  working  there  with  an  amanu- 
ensis  1  desire  to  do  anything  in  my 

humble  power  to  give  you  a  helping  hand,  not  as 
a  patron,  ik)n  Dieul  1  hate  the  idea  of  patronage; 
the  very  notion  makes  me  more  reserved,  and  put 
on  that  air  of  restraint  which  you  and  others  take 
for  haughtinei<s.  1  don't  even  like  to  talk  about  it* 

so  much  does  the  subject  annoy  me. 

For  Heaven's  sake  take  me  off  the  Pedestal  and 
consider  me  only  as  a  middle  aged  gentleman, 
whose  taste  is  writing,  who  Is  full  of  business,  who 

is  lazy wh')  is  ready  to  do  all  in  his 

power  to  do  you  a  good  turn."  etc..  etc. 

The  next  letter  is  very  closely  writ- 
ten in  minute  writing,  so  that  a  strong 
glass  is  necessary  to  decipher  some 
parts  of  this  interesting  epistle.  The 
Sketches  in  this  letter  are  also  of  the 
same  minute  character.  One  of  these 
represents  the  Novelist  seated  in  his 
easy  chair  in  his  dressing  gown  and 
nightcap  taking  a  basin  of  gruel  from 
his  mother.  This  clever  little  sketch, 
although  full  of  detail,  does  not  occu- 
py more  than  a  square  inch  of  the 
letter. 

» Tou  see  by  Jane  Eyre's  let^ 

ter,  don't  you,  why  we  can't  be  very  great 
friends?  We  had  a  correspondence— a  very  lit- 
tle one  and  met  very  eagerly  on  her  part^But 
tliereib  a  fire  and  fury  raging    in  that  little 

woman Dr.  N.'s  letters  read  very 

honest,  better  than  poor  Bnlwer's  with  his  bosh. 


It  Ih  very  difficult  for  literary  men  to  keep  their 
honesty.  We  are  actors,  more  or  less,  all  of  us 
....  1  wl(th  you  would  set  those  verses  in 
Pendennls  to  a  pretty  good  tune  with  a  ding  dong 
as  of  bells,  or  do  you  think  them  rubbish?  I 
don't  care.  Gurrer  Bell  is  right  about  that.  I 
don't  care  a  straw  for  a  'triumph.'  Pooh  I  nor 
for  my  part.  It  seems  to  me  indecent  and  des- 
picable to  be  doing  the  Novelist  business  of 
*0n  a  lovely  evening  in  January,  2  Cavaliers' 
ere  and  then  the  description  of  the  Cavaliers, 
their  coats,  horses,  the  iaud<>capej«.  etc. — Shall 
one  take  pride  out  of  this  foil 3  ?  etc." 

This  remarkable  letter  concludes 
with  an  unpublished  and  amusing 
ballad  which  Thackeray  suggests 
would  be  a  good  song  for  a  lady. 

Next  comes  a  letter  written  on  the 
eve  of  his  trip  to  America.  In  refer- 
ence to  his  speech  at  the  Manchester 
Free  Library,  the  writer  says : — 


It 


I  was  so  frighti*ned  that  1  don't  know  two 
words  of  what  I  said,  and  daren't  look,  so  assured 
I  was  of  its  folly.  Atid  now— and  now,  the  speech 
is  forgotten,  and  nobody  cares  2d  whether  it  was 
a  success  or  a  failure.  Nobody  will  care  about 
Esmond  in  a  fortnight  hence.  The  publisher  has 
done  very  well  with  it,  but  1  don't  and  can't  expect 
it  to  be  popular  "— 

The  following  are  brief  and  miscel- 
laneous extracts  from  the  various 
other  parts  of  this  remarkable  corres- 
pondence. 

'* I  think  Miss  Bronte  is  un- 
happy and  that  makes  tier  unjust  Novel 
writers  should  not  be  in  a  passion  with  their 
characters  as  1  imagine,  but  describe  them  good 
or  bad  with  a  like  calm." 

In  regard  to  his  correspondent's  taking  a  situa- 
tion as  a  teacher  of  music,  Thackeray  says:— 
*'  Tou  are  going  among  the  greatest  persecutors 
women  rememl>er.  People  will  wound  you, 
meaning  it  and  not  meaning  it,  or  they'll  be  in- 
different and  not  care  for  you  In  the  least  John 
won't  l>e  respectful,  and  say  it's  only  the  music 
mistress,  you'll  have  to  walk  through  all  sorts  of 
mud  physical  and  moral.  You  must  shut  up  your 
dear  convictions  of  faith  [the  writer's  friend  was 
a  Roman  Catholic]  in  your  own  heart.  If  you 
proselytize,  it's  all  over  with  you.  With  my 
young  ones  for  instance— No  guardian  angels,  no 
Cecilias— we  are  of  the  Clapham  Theology,  we 
rather  consider  little  Henry  and  his  bearer  the 
right  kind  of  thing.  You  needn't  throw  a  grain 
of  incense  on  our  altars,  but  you  must  you  know 
be  tolerant  of  our  Idols.  As  I  think  atK>ut  your 
course  and  all  its  plans  and  perils,  I'm  rather 
frightened— But,  BUT— To  be  sure  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it  and  have  no  more  right  to  judge 
of  your  playing  than  to  Judge  of  Algebra,    .    .    . 

.    .    .    Well,  you  can  but  try,  you  will  have 
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liad  a  peep  into  the  ^eat  world .  of  Ijondon  and 
seen  a  character  or  two,  pleasant  and  not,  and 
some  kf  nd  people  who  like  doing  a  little  service 
when  it  does  not  put  them  out  of  the  way.  .  . 
....  I  live  in  the  world  and  can't  lit* Ip  my- 
self, and  have  an  awful  but  deserved  reputation 
for  worldliness.  If  1  can  do  a  useful  thing  now 
and  then,  I'm  not  proud  of  it— only  thankful. 
Last  week  1  got,  I  thfnk,  work  for  3  struggling 
young  men  and  comfort  for  their  family,  praised 
be  God.  An  for  taking  pride  out  of  it,  Pshal 
What  a  mercy  to  be  able  to  ((o  it  sometimes.  .  .  . 
.  .  There  is  a  very  comfortable  Hotel  in  this  Street 
kept  by  a  respectable  family  man.  The  charges 
are,  Beds  gratis,  Breakfast,  thank  yon.  Dinner 
nud  tea.  Ditto.  St*rvaLt(»  included  in  these  charges. 
Get  a  cab  from  the  station  and  come  straightway 
to  No.  13.  .  .  .  Thursday  will  be  the  best  day 
to  come,  that's  the  soonest  £  dine  out  with  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  {Yon  have  heard  of  a  large 
meeting  house  we  have  between  Ludgate  Hill  and 
-Cheftpside,  with  around  roof?)"  ....  etc., 
etc. 


This  is  an  extract  from  another  un- 
published letter  of  Thackeray  dated 
from  great  Coram  St.,  July  5, 1838. 

"My  dear  Johann,  I  want  to  write  a  very  bril- 
liant paper  on  Aiarlborough,  his  woman  and  his 
times:  Apropos  of  a  book  by  Mrs.  Thompson  in 
the  Life  of  the  Duchess—I  want  to  write  a  slash- 
er on  religioui  fictitious  literature  and  I  want  to 
know  if  you  can  give  me  room  for  either  of  them 
iu  the  October  B.  and  F.  (British  and  Foreign 
Qiuirterly  Review),  My  wife  called  on  Mrs.  J. 
or  rather  at  Mrs.  John's  house  to  thank  her  for 

the  lodgings Do  not  turn  away 

better  pens  than  mine;  but  my  dear  fellow  try 
and  give  me  all  the  work  you  can,  for  not  to  men- 
tion the  marvellous  goodness  of-  the  pay,  and  my 
own  want  of  it,  the  work  is  so  pleasant  and  so 
gentleman-like  that  I  long  for  as  much  as  ever  I 

can  get If  you  have  any  job  in 

your  i  {sic)  about  any  subject  within  the  compass 
of  my  reason  I'm  your  man,"  &c. 


LIBRARY   NOTES. 


The  Publisher's  Circular  (London,) 
writes: — In  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
said  on  the  subject,  it  seems  that 
books  accumulate  after  all  only  slow- 
ly on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  somewhat  startling  to  learn  on 
good  authority  that  forty- seven  of 
the  chief  libraries  of  the  United  States 
aggregate  only  five  miUion  volumes, 
whilst  the  three  great  libraries  of 
London,  Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg 
alone  reach  a  total  of  upwards  of 
four  million  volumes. 

The  librarian  at  Millom,  England, 
recently  applied  for  an  inicrease  of 
salary.  The  Local  Board  with  reck- 
less generosity  acceded  to  the  request 
and  that  happy  librarian  now  paints 
the  town  a  lurid  carmine  on  the  mu- 
nificent sum  of  $2.50  per  week. 

The  following  dry  but  amusing 
paragraph  appears  in  the  Beport  of 
the  Library  Committee  of  Aberdeen: 
— ''The  fact  that  a  small  devotional 
work,  entitled  '  The  Best  Match,'  was 
<^ed  for  (and  quickly  returned)  sixty 
four  times  by  readers,  chiefly  of  the 
female  sex,  is  hardly  to  be  taken  as  a 
proof  of  the  popularity  of  that  partic- 


ular book,  or  of  the  exceptionally  de- 
votional character  of  the  library  read- 
ers. Bather  is  it  to  be  taken  as  one 
of  the  many  cases  where  the  sub- 
stance of  the  book  not  realising  the 
hopes  raised  by  the  title,  it  is,  with 
all  possible  speed,  returned  to  the 
library." 

.Mr.  Gladstone  has  presented  to 
Hawarden  a  free  Ubrary  building 
which  he  proposes  to  stock  with 
books. 

By  the  will  of  John  Crerar,  which 
was  admitted  to  probate  in  Chicago, 
Nov.  14,  that  city  is  made  the  legatee 
of  $2,500,000,  which  is  to  be  used  in 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a 
public  library.  This  is  a  splendid  be- 
quest, which  cannot  fail  to  prove  of 
imtold  advantage  to  Chicago.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  use  of  the  money 
for  the  purpose  intended  by  Mr.  Cre- 
rar will  not  be  delayed  by  a  prolong- 
ed contest  over  his  will,  or  defeated 
through  any  defect  in  the  instrument, 
as  may  be  the  case  with  Mr.  Tilden's 
intentions  for  the  benefit  of  New 
York.  It  is  significant  that  Mr.  Cre- 
rar insists  that  in  the  selection  of 
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books  for  the  library  a '' healthy  mor-    kept  in  view,  and  all  ^'  nastiness  and 
al  and  Christian  sentiment"  is  to  be    immorality"  are  to  be  excluded. 


BIBLIOPHILIANA. 


Charles  Lahb  escaped  from  his 
imcongenial  work  at  the  India  House 
as  far  back  as  1826,  though  his  fellow- 
clerk,  John  Stuart  Mill,  continued  his 
official  duties  there  until  1868.  Strange 
to  say,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  an- 
other clerk,  who  had  Lamb  for  his 
senior  and  Mill  for  his  junior  at  the 
desk  of  the  East  India  Company  in 
long- vanished  years,  has  died  at  Vent- 
nor,  Eng.  This  worthy  man— who 
made  no  claims  to  either  wit  or  phil- 
osophy— retired  on  a  pension,  'incon- 
sequence of  broken  health,'  in  1836. 
Creaking  doors  proverbially  hang 
long  on  their  hinges,  and  the  former 
Companion  of  Coleridge's  'Gentle 
hearted  Charles '  has  lived  to  enjoy 
that  pension  for  the  respectable  space 
of  fifty-f Qiur  years. 

The  whole  of  the  copies  of  the  lim- 
ited edition  of  Professor  Palgrave's 
'Treasury  of  Sacred  Song,'  which 
was  published  by  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press  on  October  10,  were  sold  in 
four  days.  An  edition  on  smaller 
paper  will  shortly  appear. 

Christopher  Plantin  has  been 
much  talked  about  of  late ;  and  with 
some  reason,  seeing  that  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  printers  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  By  birth  a  French- 
man, he  settled  in  Antwerp  about 
the  year  1660,  and,  having  obtained, 
as  is  thought,  some  of  the  types  of 
the  Bombergs — ^notable  printers  be- 
fore him— he  set  himself  to  produce 
books  of  the  first  class.  He  worked 
for  art's  sake— and  this  makes  him 
the  more  interesting— for  the  love  of 
the  beautiful  rather  than  for  money ; 
many  of  his  greatest  works,  such  as 
the  Antwerp  '  Polyglot  Bible,*  which 
he  published  for  the  King  of  Spain, 


being  brought  out  at  a  great  loss. 
Owing  to  this  leading  feature  in  his 
character  he  was  all  his  life  through 
in  pecuniary  straits.  Nor  were  these 
his  only  troubles.  Once  at  least  he 
was  fined  and  mulcted  in  all  his  plans 
for  the  publication  of  an  heretical 
book ;  and  it  is  certain  that  some 
very  strange  productions  issued  from 
his  press  along  with  the  missals  and 
liturgies  it  was  his  business  to  print 
He  belonged,  it  is  now  supposed,  to 
a  "  strange  mystical  sect  of  heretics," 
then  numerous  in  the  Low  Coimtrie& 
Yet,  notwithstanding  these  suspic^ 
ions  and  troubles,  he  gained  and 
kept  the  favor  of  Philip  IL  of  Spain, 
who  appointed  him  his  Architypo- 
graphus  RegiuSy  or  "  Censor  of  Print- 
ers to  his  Majesty,'*  and  granted  him 
the  sole  right  of  printing  liturgical 
works.  When  Antwerp  was  sacked 
by  the  Spanish  in  1676,  Plantin  had 
to  redeem  his  property  by  a  great 
ransom,  and  for  a  time  carried  on  his 
chief  business  at  Leyden.  But  he 
presently  returned  and  died  in  the 
city  of  his  choice  in  1689.  His  de^ 
scendants  carried  on  his  business  for 
two  centuries  after  his  death  and  en- 
tered into  the  fruit  of  his  labor, 
making  a  lai^ge  fortune  out  of  the 
monopoly  which  he  had  won  from 
the  Spanish  King.  In  1876  their  old- 
fashioned  printing  house,  with  its 
unique  types  and  library,  was  bought 
by  the  mimicipality  of  Antwerp  at 
the  price  of  nearly  $260,000  and  is 
preserved  as  a  museum,  now  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  in  the  city. 

In  olden  times  it  was  customaiy  to 
gild  over  other  than  red  colored  edges, 
and  very  pretty  effects  were  obtained. 
A  bright  green  under  the  gold,  for  in- 
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stance,  waa  thought  to  be  very  beau- 
tiful ;  the  gold,  whilst  it  toned  the 
color,  did  not  hide  it  altogether,  but 
its  own  richness  and  brilliancy  became 
more  dazzling  and  charming  through 
the  verdant  tints  which  faintly  flash- 
ed or  glimmered  through  it  Another 
form  of  ornamenting  edges  was  by 
working  flowers  or  designs  by  means 
of  two  different  shades  of  leaf » a  deep 
one  and  a  light  one.  The  light  gold 
being  placed  on  the  edges  in  man- 
ner described,  a  coat  of  size  was 
rapidly  and  gently  passed  over  it 
This  second  coat  of  size  when  dry 
was  rubbed  over  with  palm  oil,  and 
the  deep-colored  leaf  used  for  the 
flower  or  design  was  laid  on  with 
chosen  pallets  or  ornamented  tools, 
which  were  first  warmed  at  the  fin- 
ishing stove.  This  was  called  ''gild- 
ing d  la  antique."  Sometimes  volumes 
were  gilded  after  their  edges  had 
been  previously  marbled.  In  such 
cases  the  edges  were  not  overcharged 
with  color.  After  pressing  and  burn- 
ishing, the  size  was  laid  on  evenly 
and  lightly,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
colors  or  design  of  the  marble  pattern, 
and  then  the  gold  was  instantly  put 
down  and  finished  off  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  marble  showed  through 
the  gold,  and  looked  superbly  beau- 
tiful Dr.  Dibdin  in  his  'Decameron' 
says  that  this  style  is  ''the  very  luxu- 
ry, the  ne  plus  t//^ra  of  the  bibliopegis- 
tic  art" 

Mr.  J.  J.  Britton  writes:— It  is 
not,  I  think,  generally  known 
that  there  exist  some  unpublished 
ballads  by  Lord  Macaulay.  An  old 
friend  of  mine  was  allowed  to  see  the 
MSS.,  which  were  in  possession  of 
Lord  Macaulay's  executors.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  copy  the  ballads, 
as  it  was  Lord  Macaulay's  wish  that 
they  should  not  be  published.  I  have, 
however,  heard  portions  of  them  .re- 
cited by  my  friend;  and  as  they 
are  very  fine  and  stirring  poems,  it 


Feems  a  pity  that  the  public  should 
be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing them.  The  one  on  the  battle 
of  Bosworth  field  especially  took 
my  fancy ;  but  of  this  I  can  only, 
alas,  quote  the  lines  in  which  Rich- 
mond, rebuking  his  followers  for  in- 
dignities offered  to  the  brave  king 
and  soldier  lying  dead,  says: 

"—And,  for  that  back  at  which  ye  flout. 

It  1r  a  back  I  ween, 
That  Jjancaster  on  foughten  field. 
Till  now  bad  never  seen." 

And  the  concluding  line  of  his 
spoken  epitaph  on  his  dead  rival: 

'*  For,  though  he  ruled  as  tyrants  rule. 
He  died  as  soldiers  die." 

Is  there  no  means  of  inducing  Lord 
Macaulay's  representatives  to  allow 
the  stirring  ballad  which  contains 
these  lines,  and  the  other  unpub- 
lished poems,  to  see  the  light  of 
day? 

Philadelphia  is  said  to  be  the 
greatest  novel  reading  city  in  the 
country.  The  favorites  are  Dickens, 
Qeorge  EKot,  E.  P.  Roe,  Black,  and 
Ouida  in  the  order  named.  There  is 
little  call  for  either  Thackeray  or 
Howells.  Outside  of  novels  Phila- 
delphians  do  not  read  much  except 
the  Bible  and  the  life  of  William 
Penn. 

Thb  research  of  the  late  Halliwell- 
PhiUipps,  who  carefully  explored  the 
corporate  records  of  many  towns  in 
England,  established  the  fact  that  the 
dramatic  company  with  which  Shak- 
spere  was  connected  visited  the  fol- 
lowing places:  Barnstaple  in  1605, 
Bath  in  1596  and  1603,  Bristol  in  1597, 
Coventry  in  1603, 1608, 1613  and  1614; 
Dover  in  1597, 1606  and  1610;  Faver- 
shamin  1597,  Folkestone  in  1612, 
Hythe  in  1609,  Leicester  in  1606, 
Maidstone  in  1605,  Marlborough  in 
1597,  New  Bomney  in  1609,  Oxford  in 
1604,1605,1606,1607,1610  and  1613; 
Rye  in  Sussex,  in  1597;  Saffron  Wald- 
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en  in  1605  and  1606:    Shrewsbury  in  researches  in  this  direction  was  pri- 

1603, 1609, 1610  and  1612.    The  little  vately  printed  in  1887,   and  like  moet 

book  in  which  this  indefatiicable  an-  of  the  writings  of  Halliwell-Phillips, 

tiquary  recorded  the  results  of  his  is  now  inaccessibla 


lO:- 


AMERICAN  NOTES. 


Dr  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  2041  Chest- 
nut Sty  Philadelphia,  has  in  press 
another  contribution  to  aboriginal 
American  literature,  entitled  'Big 
Veda  Americana — sacred  sonjrs  of 
the  ancient  Mexicans.*  This  volume 
contains  a  nmnber  of  very  ancient 
religious  chants  preserved  in  two 
Nahuatl  MSS.,  one  at  Madrid,  the  oth- 
er at  Florence,  both  of  which  Dr. 
Brinton  has  personally  collated.  The 
songs,  or  chants,  are  valuable  not 
merely  as  curious  antiquities,  but  as 
throwing  light  on  the  religious  thought 
and  mythology  of  the  native  Mexicans, 
and  as  illustrating  the  archaic  forms 
and  sacred  locutions  of  their  tongue. 
The  author  has  added  to  the  volume 
a  gloss  in  Nahuatl,  a  sixteenth  century 
commentary  on  the  obscurities  of 
the  text  found  in  the  Madrid  MS.,  a 
paraphrase, '  notes,  and  a  very  full 
vocabulary.  The  volume  forms  the 
eighth  of  Dr.  Brinton's  valuable  '  Li- 
brary of  Aboriginal  American  Litera- 
ture. 

Miss  LucT  Larcom  has  written  for 
the  Riverside  Library  for  Young 
People,  'A  New  England  Girlhood, 
outlined  from  Memory,'  which  will 
shortly  be  given  to  the  pubic.  It  is 
the  story  of  an  interesting  portion  of 
her  own  life. 

A  Nirw  and  very  desirable  inexpen- 
eive  edition  of  Emerson's  remarkable 
Essays  has  just  come  from  the  River- 
side Press,  including  both  the  first 
and  the  Second  Series,  in  a  comely 
cloth  volume  for  a  dollar,  and  in 
the  Riverside  Paper  Series  at  fifty 
cents. 


The  very  welcome  announcement 
is  made  that  Dr.  Holmes  will  write  a 
series  of  papers  of  reminiscence  and 
characteristic  reflection  for  The  At- 
lantic Monthly  next  year.  To  indicate 
at  once  a  certain  likeness  and  unlike- 
ness  to  the  famous  '  Breakfast-Table ' 
papers,  he  will  call  these  ^  Over  the 
Tea-cups.' 

Mil  Moncurb  D.  Conway  is  re- 
ported to  be  engaged  upon  a  biography 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthone.  Alas! 

Thb  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  will  soon 
publish  'As  You  Like  It/  forming 
the  eighth  volume  of  the  new  vari- 
orum Shakspere  edition,  edited  by 
Dr.  Horace  Howard  Fumess.  This 
edition  has  been  held  in  such  high 
esteem  by  Shaksperian  students, 
that  the  present  announcement  will 
be  morQ  than  welcome  to  those  who 
have  studied  the  previous   volumes. 

The  Life  of  Anne  Bradstreet,  by 
Helen  Campbell,  which  D.  Lothrop 
Co.  will  shortly  publish,  will  give  to 
the  public  interesting  information 
about  a  literary  woman  of  the  olden 
time  whose  works  in  these  latter  days 
have  been  more  talked  about  than 
read.  As,  however,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  one  colonial  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  wife  of  anoth- 
er, her  hf  e  f lunishes  more  picturesque 
features  for  the  biographer  than  that 
of  the  average  poet 

Mr.  Byknbr,  author  of  the  strong 
serial  story, '  The  Begum's  Daughter/ 
now  running  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
will  have  in  the  December  number 
a  paper  on  The  Old  Bunch  of  Grapes 
Tavern. 
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D.  LoTHROP  Company  will  shortly 
issue  a  beautiful  reproduction  in 
dainty  sixteenmo  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  English  classics,  Sterne's 
*  Sentimental  Journey.'  It  is  illustra- 
ted with  twelve  full-page  etchings 
and  many  text  illustrations  by  the 
celebrated  French  artist,  Maurice 
Leloir,  the  reproduction  being  super- 
vised by  Mr.  J.  B.  Millet,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Photogravure  Co. 

This  year  the  example  of  work 
from  the  old  Chiswick  Press  in 
Chancery  Lane,  which  has  been  the 
feature  of  White  &  Allen's  list  each 
fall  since  the  organization  of  the 
new  firm,  will  be  the  Aldine  Edition 
of  *  The  Arabian  Nights,'  in  four  vol- 
umes, illustrated  with  100  fuU-page 
tinted  photogravures  after  desigpis 
by  Stanley  L.  Wood  of  the  lUustraied 
London  News,  Sheridan's  'Bivals,' 
illustrated  by  Frank  M.  Gregory,  will 
be  brought  out  at  once  by  White  & 
Allen.  Five  of  the  fifty  illustrations 
are  water-colors  reproduced  in  fac- 
simile by  the  photo-aquarelle  process 
used  in  the  edition  of  'Faust'  publish- 
ed last  year. 

The  'Life  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe/by  her  son  Rev.  Charles  K 
Stowe,  will  be  published  immediately, 
by  subscription,  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
■&  Co.  It  is  not  only  authentic  and  au- 
thorized by  Mrs.  Stowe,  but  has  been 
prepared  with  her  aid  and  counsel,  so 
that  it  is  substantially  her  autobio- 
^aphy.  It  is  not  a  patchwork  from 
her  *  Sunny  Memories '  and  biograph- 
ies of  other  members  of  the  famous 
Beecher  family,  but  is  an  original 
work,  fresh  and  full  of  varied  in- 
terest 

A.  C.  Armstronq  &  Son  publish 
^  Bums  Holograph  Manuscripts  in  the 
Xilmamock  Monument  Museum, 
with  Notes,'  compiled  and  edited  by 
David  Sneddon.  All  lovers  of  Bums 
will  feel  an  interest  in  these  repro- 


ductions, which,  as  the  editor  remarks, 
"  are  not  submitted  to  the  public  as 
the  best  renderings  of  the  text  in  ex- 
istence, but  simply  as  authoritative 
versions  under  the  poet's  own  sign- 
manual,  and,  for  that  reason,  of  the 
greatest  value  for  the  purposes  of 
study  and  comparison." 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  have  now 
issued  Margaret  Deland's  new  book, 
'Florida  Days.'  The  book  is  full  of 
the  sentiment  and  color  of  the  sunny 
land  which  it  describes,  and  will  make 
a  charming  gift  book  for  miany  sea- 
sons to  come.  Louis  EL  Harlow  has 
contributed  to  the  volume  a  number 
of  characteristic  sketches  of  the 
scenes  described,  four  of  which  are 
colored.  They  have  also  now  ready 
Dumas'  *  Valois  Romances '  and  '  The 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo,'  the  former 
with  historical  portraits,  the  latter 
with  a  number  of  photogr)5tvure  plates 
made  from  original  designs  by 
Edmund  H.  Garrett ;  and  an  exquisite 
edition  of  *  Walton  &  Cotton's  Com- 
plete Angler,'  with  an  introduction 
by  James  Russell  Lowell  The 
illustrations  include  74  beautiful  wood 
engravings  in  the  tidxt  (illustrations 
of  fish,  and  of  persons  and  places 
mentioned  in  the  text),  and  17  plates, 
including  six  original  etchings. 

Every  year  we  expect  a  new  issue 
of '  The  Complete  Angler,' distinguish- 
ed by  some  special  feature.  This 
time  it  comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  an 
illustrated  edition  (in  two  volumes, 
paged  as  one),  very  handsomely  print- 
ed at  the  Cambridge  (U.  S.)  Press.  To 
some,  the  principal  attraction  will  be 
the  introduction  by  Mr.  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell.  But,  tiiough  this  is  grace- 
fully written,  it  will  hardly  satisfy 
either  enthusiastic  anglers  or  enthu- 
siastic bibliographers.  Both  of  these 
classes  (which  are  by  no  means  ex- 
clusive one  of  the  other)  will  still  ven- 
ture to  think  that  the  true  faith  in  i 
Isaak  Walton  is  confined  tothis  Island,  j 
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And  they  will  be  confirmed  in  their 
opinion  by  the  notes,  as  also  by  what 
is  called  "the  Linnaean  arrangement 
of  the  fish."  What  censure  can  be 
too  severe  for  a  note  which  gravely 
informs  us  that  Sir  Henry  Wootton 
was  "  educated  at  Winchester  School 
in  New  Oxford '*  (p.  430)?  or  of  an- 
other (p.  427)  that  omits  to  say  that 
some  part  at  least  ot  Tradescant's 
collection  of  curiosities  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  It 
is  more  pleasing  to  turn  to  the  illus- 
trations, which  consist  of   etchings 


and  engravings  that  are  really  illus- 
trative of  the  text  Many  of  them 
are  exceedingly  good  representations 
of  the  fishes  described;  others  are 
portraits  of  personages  mentioned 
but  the  majority  are  original  Icuid- 
scapes  and  sketches  by  artists  who, 
with  American  faithfulness,  have 
tracked  the  haunts  of  Isaak  Walton 
on  the  Lea  and  the  Dove.  The  ty- 
pography shows  what  excellent  work 
American  printers  can  produce  wheo 
they  abjure  stereotyped  plates.  The 
edition  is  limited  to  500  copies* 


■:o:- 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


MESSR&  Methuen  &  Co.  will  pub- 
lish very  shortly  a  new  book  by  Mr. 
Baring  Gould,  entitled  *  Old  Country 
Life,'  treating  of  the  country  customs 
ofthe  last  century,  old  houses,  old 
roads,  old  country  parsons,  and  old 
musicians.  The  book  will  be  fully 
illustrated.  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has 
also  been  for  some  time  past  collect- 
ing the  old  ballads  with  their  tradition- 
al music,  which  were  once  so  popular 
in  the  West,  but  which  are  now  dy- 
ing out.  Messrs.  Methuen  will  pub- 
lish them  in  four  parts. 

A  NEW  society,  under  the  name  of 
the  '  British  Record  Society,'  is  pro- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
the  work  of  Mr.  Phillimore's  'In- 
dex Library,'  which,  since  it  started 
in  January,  1888,  has  supplied  about 
220,000  record  references. 

The  first  illustrated  Christmas  book 
issued  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
in  1825  will  shortly  be  republished  at 
the  Leadenhall  Press. 

Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin  has  published 
an  account  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell 
of  their  trip  to  the  Hebrides,  over  the 
ground  visited  by  Dr.  Johnson  and 
his  biographer,  with  upwards  of  forty 
illustrative  drawings  by  Mr.  Pennell. 


Prof.  Angeix)  Oltvieri,  of  Palermo 
has  been  engaged  for  a  considerable 
time  on  a  translation  of  Shakspere's 
Sonnets  into  Italian  verse,  the  first 
complete  translation  attempted  in 
Italy.  His  work  is  now  almost  ready 
for  the  printers. 

M.  Emile  Rondeau,  successor  to 
Auguste  Fontaine,  will  publish  by 
subscription,  towards  the  end  of  the 
j^ear:  *  The  Book-Lover's  New  Armor 
ial:  Guide  to  the  Lover  of  Books,*^ 
with  crests,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  of  above 
1,200  pages  containing  2,500  reproduc- 
tions of  coats- of  arms. 

Mr.  Herman  Mertvale  is  writing 
a  monograph  on  Thackeray. 

MESSRa  W.  &  R  Chambers  will 
shortly  publish  the  first  three  vol- 
umes of  a  new  series  of  their '  Shilling 
Library  for  Young  People.'  The 
names  of  them  are '  Their  Happiest 
Christmas'  by  Edna  Lyall;  'Fireside 
Amusements:  A  Book  of  Indoor 
Games ;'  and  '  The  Steadfast  Gabriel : 
a  Tale  of  Wichnor  Wood,'  by  the  late 
Mary  Howitt. 

Mr.  Frederick  Wedmorb  has 
now  finished  his  little  volume  on 
'  Balzac,'  and  it  appears  as  the  Jamuary 
issue  of  the  "  Great  Writers  "  Serie& 
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Of  the  sixpenoy  edition  of  *  West- 
ward Ho '  nearly  300,000  copies  have 
been  sold.  The  demand  for  the  six- 
penny edition  of 'Hypatia'has  been 
so  great  that  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co., 
to  meet  their  advance  orders,  have 
been  compelled  to  postpone  the  date 
of  publication.  The  first  issue  will 
consist  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  copies. 

M.  Calhan  Levy  has  just  publ  sh- 
ed a  volume  of  Utarary  criticism  by 
M.  Paul  Deschanel, '  Literary  Figures ' 
including  MM.  Ernest  Renan  &  Paul 
Bourget. 

M.  Rbnan's  third  volume  of  the 
history  of  Israel  is  in  the  printer's 
hand. 

Balzac's  'Chouans '  has  been  turned 
for  the  first  time  into  English  by 
George  Saintsbury,  and  has  been 
published  by  Nimmo  as  the  first  vol- 
ume of  a  beautifully  illustrated  his- 
torical series,  specially  intended  for 
connoisseurs.  The  second  volume — 
illustrated,  Uke  the  first,  by  a  French 
artist  —  contains  Prosper  Merimee's 
^Chronicle  of  the  Reign  of  Charles 
IX.' 

A  TRANSLATION  iuto  German  of  a 
large  part  of  Walt  Whitman's  works 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Rolleston, 
an  Irishman,  and  the  publication  has 
been  favorably  received  in  Germany 

That  accomplished  writer  the 
genial  Joseph  Hatton  will  shortly 
publish  *  Old  Lamps  and  New,'  person- 
al notes  and  reminiscences  of  celi^bri- 
ties  of  the  past  and  the  present.  Mr. 
Hatton  has  been  closely  identified 
with  the  literary  history  of  the  great 
metropolis  for  more  years  than  he 
will  probably  care  to  be  reminded  of 
and  has  known  more  or  less  intimate- 
ly every  man  of  letters  of  his  time. 
This  book  should  be  profoundly  inter- 
esting. It  will  be  embellished  with 
a  portrait  of  the  author. 


Mr.  Alfred  Wallis  has  in  the 
press  a  folio  volume  containing  *  Ex- 
amples of  the  Bookbinders'  Art  of  the 
XVI.  and  XVIL  Centuries.'  Tho 
work  will  contain  forty  larije  plates 
of  historical,  remarkable  and  beauti- 
ful bindings  selected  chiefly  from  the 
Royal  Continental  libraries.  Mr. 
Gibbons,  of  Bury  Street,  W.  C,  will 
publish  the  book. 

Mr.  Thomas  Grbbnwood  is  prepar- 
ing a  third  edition  of  his  book  on 
^Free  Public  Libraries.'  The  main 
parts  of  it  will  be  rewritten,  and  sev- 
eral new  chapters  added. 

Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black  have  issued 
the  first  volume  of  their  new  and  en- 
larged edition  of  the  Collected  Writ- 
ings of  Thomas  De  Quincey,  edited 
by  Prof.  Masson.  The  editor,  we  are 
glad  to  find,  has  interpreted  his  func- 
tions liberally,  having  aimed  at  form- 
ing a  collection  as  complete  and  as 
well  arranged  as  the  author,  under 
other  circumstances,  might  himself 
have  done.  The  present  issue,  there- 
fore will  be  welcome  even  to  those 
who  possess  on  their  shelves  the  long 
series  of  familiar  blue  volumes,  in 
which  selections  'Grave  and  Gay,' 
have  hitherto  appeared.  Moreover, 
while  it  will  contain  more  matter,  as 
well  as  illustrations,  the  total  num- 
ber  of  volumes  will  be  fourteen  in- 
stead of  sixteen,  while  the  price  is  re- 
duced. The  present  volume  begins 
in  chronological  order  with  the  Au- 
tobiographic Sketches,  the  very  ear- 
liest of  which  is  now  for  the  first 
time  disinterred  from  the  pages  of 
TaiC 8  Magazine  for  February,  1834. 
The  frontispiece  is  a  charming  re- 
production of  a  chalk  drawing  by 
James  Archer,  RS.A-,  representing 
De  Quincey  with  two  daughters  and 
a  grandchild,  in  1855.  The  head  of 
De  Quincey  alone  from  this  drawing, 
on  a  larger  scale,  has  already  been 
pubUshed  in  Mr.  J.  R  Fmdlay's  'Per- 
sonal  Recollections'   (1886);  so  also 
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has  the  medallion  portrait  by  Shaks-  out)  his  birthplace;  the  cottage  at 

pere  Wood,  to  which  we  greatly  pre-  Lasswade,    most    of  all   associated 

f  er  Sir  John  Steell's  bust    The  other  with  his  memory ;  and  the  ugly  house 

illustrations   show    Greenhay,   near  in  Edinburgh  where  he  lodged  dur- 

Manchester  —  De     Quincey's     early  ing  his   latter  years,  and  where  he 

home,  though  not  (as  the  editor  points  died 
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QENEBAL    NOTES. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Cole,  who  died  Oct  The  second  volume  in  the  Series  of 
27  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  was  known  American  Religious  Leaders  is  de- 
outside  of  his  profession  as  an  en-  voted  to  Wilber  Fisk,  the  eminent 
thusiastic  collector  of  rare  and  hand-  Methodist  clergyman,  and  is  wnttea 
some  books.  The  most  famous  of  by  Professor  George  Prentice  of 
his  acquisitions  was  a  copy  of  the  Wesleyan  University. 
Gutenburg  Bible,  for  which  he  paid  The  original  manuscript  of  Lord 
$8,000  at  the  Brinley  sale  in  1881,  Beaconsfield's  early  romance,  *The 
and  which  he  afterwards  sold  for  Voyage  of  Captain  Popanilla,'  figures 
$15,000  to  Mr.  Brayton  Ives.  When  in  the  list  of  rare  books  just  issued 
Mr.  Quaritch,  not  knowing  of  this  by  Messrs.  Bobson  &  Kerslake  of 
purchase,  cabled  from  London  to  of-  Londop,  Eng.  It  consists  of  nineteen 
f  er  Mr.  Ives  a  copy  of  the  same  book  chapters,  entirely  in  the  autograph  of 
for  about  $19,000,  the  latter  replied  *D'Israeli  the  Younger,'  and  was 
that  the  only  man  in  America  who  written  in  1828.  The  manuscript 
owned  a  perfect  copy  did  not  want  was  recently  discovered  amongst  the 
another.  Mr.  Cole  was  a  Yale  man  papers  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Austin,  an 
— a  brilliant  member  of  the  class  of  old  friend  of  the  Disraeli  family,  whe 
'66.  For  some  years  he  had  been  a  died  in  June  of  Icust  year.  Mrs.  Aus- 
member  of  the  Grolier  Club.  He  tin  used  to  reside  in  the  neighbor- 
was  successful  as  a  lawyer  and  popu-  hood  of  Bloomsbury  Square,  and  she 
lar  as  a  man,  and  will  be  missed  in  exercised  considerable  influence  in 
New  York  in  more  circles  than  one.  his  earlier  and  more  impressionable 
His  death  occured  only  one  day  after  years  over  Lord  Beaconsfield.  She 
that  of  Judge  Van  Vorst,  in  whose  was  a  woman  of  soimd  literary  judg- 
office  he  obtained  his  first  experience  ment  and  acknowledged  critical  ca- 
bf  the  law.  pacity,  and   the  future    Premier  of 

We  have  received  No.  1  of  The  England  was  accustomed  to  submit 
Canadian  Bibliographer  and  Library  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  literature  to  her 
Record,   a  new  monthly    magazine    correction. 

published  at  Hamilton,  Ont.  It  con-  Tfie  Arena  will  occupy  a  field  pecu- 
tains  among  other  interesting  matter  liarly  its  own,  being  a  great,  prpg- 
a  long  article  '  In  the  Name  of  ressive  exponent  of  modem  thought, 
America '  by  Gerald  E.  Hart,  a  poi^  giving  special  prominence  to  the 
trait  of  that  gentleman  and  a  cut  of  leading  moral,  ethical,  social,  and  po- 
the  new  Public  Library  at  Hamilton,  litical  problems  that  are  to-day  so 
In  addition  there  are  articles  on  prof oundly  agitating  society.  In  size 
'  Copyright , '  Canadian  Writers/  and  and  general  make-up  The  Arena  will 
*  French  Canadian  Books.'  The  sub-  resemble  the  North  American  JReveiw 
scription  is  one  dollar  per  annum.  and  Forum,  although  each  issue  will 
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contain  one  or  more  finely  executed 
portraits  of  leading  thinkers.  The 
price,  per  annum.  $5 ;  single  copy,  50 
cents.  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  is  the  editor. 
ITie  Arena  Publishing  Co.  is  situated 
at  the  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Sq., 
Boston. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Paine  Gilman's  work, 
^Profit  Sharingbetween  Employer  and 
Employee,'  now  selling  in  its  third 
thousand,  has  received  the  unusal 
distinction  of  a  gold  medal  from  the 
Paris  Exposition,  in  recognition  of  its 
merits  as  a  contribution  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  '  labor  problem.' 

Six  years  ago  it  was  possible  to  ac- 
quire a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
*  Vicar  of  Wakefield '  for  about  sixty- 
five  dollars.  To-day  $376  is  the  price 
asked  for  a  copy  of  the  Salisbury  edi- 
tion of  1766.  Ten  years  hence  that 
price  will  be  doubled. 

On  the  first  of  December  will  be 
published  the  initial  number  of  The 
Arenaj  a  monthly  magazine,  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  living  issues  by 
the  ablest  thinkers  of  the  day.  As  the 
title  indicates.  The  Arena  will  be 
a  field  of  combat  where  the  great  in- 
tellectual giants  of  to-day  will  defend 
those  principles  which  appear  to  be 
founded  on  truth,  justice,  and  wis- 
dom. There  has  never  been  a  time 
when  so  many  vital  questions  have 
pressed  upon  society  as  at  the  pres- 
ent hour — ^great  issues  that  seriously 
involve  the  very  life  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions, as  well  as  the  moral  and  so- 
cial well-being  of  society.  We  are 
passing  through  a  crucial  period; 
the  past,  with  its  prejudices  and  the 
future  with  its  aspirations,  are  in 
deadly  confiict.  From  open  and  free 
discussion  alone  can  we  hope  for  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  right.  Truth 
has  nothing  to  fear  but  everything 
to  gain  by  free  discussion — reason  is 
the  handmaid  of  truth,  the  protector 
of  liberty.    Hence,  it  is  the  purpose 


of  the  management  of  ITie  Arena  to 
enlist  the  ablest  renresentative  think- 
ers among  conservative  as  well  as 
liberal  thinkers  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  the  hour. 

Mil.  James  Toovby  ofl77  Piccadilly 
London,  has  issued  a  62  pp  catalogue 
of  works  on  Sports,  Pastimes,  &c. 
Some  of  the  prices  would  have  startled 
our  fathers  into  lunacy, — for  example: 
Alkens  '-Symptoms  of  being  Amused,' 
1622,  $39.86  ;  Boxiana,  1818-29,  $52.60; 
Chifney's  *  Narrative,'  1801,  $23,62; 
Sketchley 's  '  Cocker,'  1814,  $63 ; 
Combe's  '  Dr.  Syntax,'  1813-21,  $47.26; 
Egan's  'Life  in  London,'  1821,  $38.30; 
Egan's  'Real  Life  in  London,'  1821-2, 
$42;  Thimbault's  'Academic  de 
I'esp^e,'  1628,  $157.50 ;  Gambados's 
•Academy,'  1808,  $23.62.  Five  and 
twenty  years  ago  twenty  five  dollars 
would  have  bought  the  lot. 

It  seems  incredible  that  the  origi- 
nal MS.  of  Froissart's  Chronicles 
should  be  in  existence,  yet  the  Pub- 
lisher's Circular  states  that  it  has  re- 
cently been  acquired  by  M.  Fontaine 
the  Paris  bookseller  for  nine  thousand 
dollars. 

'A  Summer  in  a  Canon'  is  the  at- 
tractive name  of  a  new  California 
story  by  Mrs.  Wiggin,  author  of  '  The 
Birds'  Christmas  Carol,'  which  will 
be  issued  from  the  Riverside  Press  im- 
mediately. 

The  October  Harvard  University 
BuUentin  contains  careful  notes  on 
the  MS.  volume  of  Shelley's  poems  in 
the  Harvard  Library,  by  George  R 
Woodberry,  who  thinks  it  possible 
that  Mrs.  Shelley  used  this  volume 
for  her  edition  of  the  *•  Posthimious 
Poems,'  1824,  and  that  it  tends  to  es^ 
tablish  her  fidelity  to  the  poet's  text 

It  is  rumored,  that  among  the  pa- 
pers of  the  late  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
a  large  number  of  poems  have  been 
found,  many  of  which  are  of  such  ex- 
cellence and  finish  that  they  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  world 
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The  Boston  Daily  Traveller  of 
November  2nd  in  noticing  the  Octo- 
ber BooKMAKT  says : —  "  The  Book- 
mart,  modest  and  unassmning  as  gen- 
uine things  are  apt  to  be,  is  one  of  the 
most  critical  periodicals  in  America. 
It  deserves  to  be  widely  known  and 
read.  Mr.  Halkett  Lord,  its  editor, 
is  a  man  of  the  most  exquisite  taste 
and  discreet  hterary  judgment    .    . 

It  is  one 

of  the  ablest  purely  literary  magazines 
of  the  day. 

Commencing  in  January  next 
Brother  Bernard  Quaritch  proposes) 
to  hold  an  exhibition  in  New  York 
Boston,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  of 
what  he  calls  ''the  rarest  andcostUest 
gems  of  his  literary  and  artistic  re- 
gaUa"  From  Mr.  Quaritch's  an- 
noimcement  we  take  these  details: — 

"The  first  iuipArial  jewel  in  our  exhibition  in  a 
manuscript  in  golden  letters  upon  purple  vellum, 
written  at  a  period  Just  half  way  between  the  birth 
of  Christ  and  the  discovery  of  America.  Another 
is  the  Psalter  of  Mendham  Priory,  rich  with 
miniatures,  displaying  the  character  of  English 
pictorial  art  in  the  days  of  Thomas  A.  Becket 
More  beautiful,  if  less  interesting,  are  the  illumi- 
nated manuscripts  of  later  ages:  French  work 
from  the  time  of  Ouquesclin  to  Bayard.  Burgnn- 
dian  and  Flemish  of  th.^  fifteenth  century.  Italian 
of  the  early  sixteenth.  Amongst  these  are  the 
Grermont-Toimerre  French  Bible  of  law  with 
grisaille  illustrations,  the  fleures  a  la  Rose  of 
1400  with  its  superb  coloring  and  graceful  borders, 
the  magnificent  Missal  of  the  Cardinal  de  Castel- 
nau  of  1500,  and  the  Mount  Olivet  Psalter,  written 
near  Siena  about  the  same  time.  Among  the 
monuments  of  typoicraphy  the  first  place  is  easily 
taken  by  the  Psalter  of  1459,  the  grandest  work 
ever  printed  and  the  costliest  book  in  the  world. 
It  exhibits  the  first  and  the  most  triumphant  ef- 
fort of  color-printing  that  has  yet  been  seen. 
The  Psalter  is  followed  by  Fust's  Cicero,  also  up- 
on vellum,  and  by  a  number  of  books  similarly 
printed  on  vellum  by  Jenson,  Yindelln  de  Spira, 
and  Misoomiui  (at  Venice  and  Florence),  remark- 
able for  the  wondrous  splendor  of  the  illuminatioa 
with  which  they  are  decorated  like  manuscripts. 
Here  also  is  the  first  book  that  was  printed  in 
Italy,  and  four  Caxtons  (including  the  famous 
Game  of  Chess,  and  another  of  the  books  produced 
by  him  at  Bruges  before  he  carried  his  art  to 
England).  Amongst  the  illustrated  books  ate  the 
famous  Poliphilo  of  1499  and  the  first  Tewrdank 
of  1517,  English  literature  is  represented  by  rare 
editions  of  the  great  writers  (and  a^Wicklifre 
Manuscript)  from  Chaucer  to  Burns,  including 


folio  and  quarto  Shaksperes.  There  are  also 
Americana  in  plenty,  including  the  rarer  New- 
England  Ittei-aiure  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  tne  manitscript  Virginia  collections  of  John 
Smyth,  of  Nibley  (1010*35)." 

In  annoimcing  this  exhibition  the 
N.  Y.  Tribune  naively  says  "  Scribner 
&  Welf ord  are  now  preparing  a  de- 
scriptive list  of  these  treasures."  The 
Jew  apeUa  may  believe  this. 

The  * Bibliographie  Basque'  by- 
Prof.  Julien  Vinson,  of  the  Ecole  des 
Langues  Orientales,  is  being  printed 
at  Chalon  sur  Sa6ne,  and  will  be 
ready  in  the  autumn  of  1890.  It  will 
form  a  volume  of  about  500  pages,  gr. 
8vo,  and  will  contain  over  600  differ- 
ent notices,  marking  the  various  edi- 
tions, abridgments,  and  translations 
of  each  work,  from  1646  to  1889.  Fac- 
similes will  be  given  of  the  titles  of 
the  most  curious  books ;  the  number 
of  copies  known  of  the  rarest,  with 
the  public  libraries  in  which  they  are 
preserved,  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  Qeorge  a.  Smith  has  compiled 
a  *  Compendium  and  (Concordance  of 
Shakspere'  (Philadelphia:  Gebbie  & 
Co.)  in  a  neat  and  handy  volmne. 
The  work  consists  of  three  divisions. 
The  first  comprises  descriptions  of 
each  play  separately,  together  with 
outline  sketches.  A  brief  historical 
notice  is  appended,  and  there  are 
short  critical  notes  on  the  characters, 
taken  usuaUy  from  the  most  eminent 
commentators.  The  second  division 
is  occupied  with  the  concordanca 
The  third  division  consists  of  an  In- 
dex of  Characters,  a  novel  feature  in 
books  of  this  kind. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  1890  is  to 
have  a  serial  storj',  'Fehcia,'  by  Miss 
Fannie  Murfree,  sister  of  'Charles 
Egbert  Craddock.' 

Miss  Jewett's  '  Betty  Leicester,'  a 
story  for  girls  of  fifteen  or  there- 
abouts, will  appear  in  a  few  day&  It 
promises  to  be  one  of  t^ie  most  avail- 
able of  the  season's  books  for  gifts. 
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BOOK  AUCTIONS. 

EZEKIBL  ft    BERNHEIM,    AUCTIONEERS, 
NO.  134  MAIN  ST.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Dec.  2. .  Miscellaneous  collection  of 
old  and  new  Books,  Autographs, 
small  Medical  Library  and  lot  of  Law 
Books,  &C. 

Dec  9.  Private  Library  of  the  late 
Judge  H.  C.  Whitman,  scarce  Ameri- 
cana, History,  Biography,  General 
Miscellany  and  Theology. 

Dec  11.  Holiday  Parcel  Sale  of 
^ew  Books  in  Fine  Bindings,^  Gtold 
Pens,  Holders,  Pencil  Cases,  &c,  by 
order  of  pubhshers  and  manufact- 
urers. 

Dec  16.  Closing  sale  of  New  and 
Old  Books  for  1889.  General  Miscel- 
lany. 

i\^  -B.  Catalogue  of  foregoing  maU- 
edfree  upon  ajoplioation. 


EZEKIEL  &  BERNHEIM, 

AUCTIONEERS, 

—  For  the  Sale  of  — 

BOOKS 

Exclusively  on  Commission. 
Salesrooms    No.    134    Main    Street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Only  establish  men  t  of  the  kind  in  the  West. 

Regular  Weekly  Auctiou  Sales  by  Catalogue. 

Libraries,  small  collections  and  consignments 
from  dealers  intelligently  Catalogued. 

We  do  not  buy  or  sell  any  Books  on  our  own 
account,  and  havo  no  interest  in  any  Bookstore. 

Parties  desiring  to  sell  Bookn  should  consult  us 
before  making  arrangements  elsewhere. 

We  have  a  large  established  trade  for  Pine  Art 
Works  and  Expensive  Publications. 

LIBBSAL  0A8H  ASVAHGBB  MASS  OR  BEGBIPT 
OF  CORBIOVMEHTS. 

N.  B.  Parties  desiring  to  ctm tribute  to  our  Pall 
and  Winter  Sales  will  please  make  entries  as 
early  as  possible. 

GF^Catalogues  mailed  free'  upon  applicatiou  to 

EZEKIEL  &  BEBNHEII  Anctioneers, 

No.  134  Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


oz3:.a.:e^]1jS!S  f*.  HjXbbis  <Se  oo., 

AUCTIONEERS, 

JVo.  13  JELayward  Place,  -  Boston,  Mass. 

Special  faoilities  for  the  arrangement  and  sale  by  Auction  of  Books,  Autographs, 
Coins,  Engravings,  Furniture,  and  other  Personal  Property. 

Consignmenta  and  correspondence  aolicUed. 
OatalogUM  nailed  on  applioation,  and  purehaMt  made  for  Ubrarians  and  bookbuyen  tne  of  ehanre. 

^^^^^^»^^  ■  ^.m^^^  I  .  .  ^.i  ,  .  ■  ,  ■■_-—,■■■■■■■■■■.        I  ■■^■■■■■.  I   ^^^mm^m^^^ 

fine  art  ant)  Hibrar^  properti?,  (^ataIogue^,  Hrrange^  c=: 

EXHIBITED  AND  SOLD.  LIBRARIES  A  SPECIALTY. 

THOMAS    DOMTLING, 

WASHINGTON,  I}.  C. 

General    Auctioneer.  Sells  Everything. 

Legal  and  Government  Sales  and  Sales  at  Private  Residences^ 

Hotels  itc,^  a  Speciality. 

Regular  Sales  of  FumiturSy  Horses^  Carriages^  ttc,  every  Saturday. 

SALESROOMS,    No.  1100  and  U02  PENN'A  Avenue,  Cor.  Uth  Street. 


M.  B.  LATIMER.    Auctioneer.' 
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ABOUT    40,000    VOLUMES    ALWAYS    ON    HAND. 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

Second-Hand  and  Rare  Book&  Large  Stock  of  Americana,  Old  English 
Literature,  Out-ot-the-way  Books,  eta,  on  sala  Frequent  consignments 
from  our  London  establismnent    Catalogues  gratis  and  post  free. 


BOOKSELLERS'    CATALOGUES   WANTED. 
Your  address  inserted  at  Twenty  Cents  pet  line^  monthly. 

Please  desiirnate  tbe  kind  of  Catalogues  or  Special  line  of  Books  interested  In,  with  jour  name. 
Booksellers  and  Publishers  will  please  Rive  this  departmeut  careful  attention. 

J.  R.  Garcia— Cast  1  la  de  Coereo,  816,  Buenos  Aires,    Argentine  Republic— Americana.    Qood  strong \ 

wrappers  especially  recommended  to  avoid  losses  hy  maU, 
Stockton  Hough,  M.  D.,  Tfniversity  Club,  New  York.        Medical  and  Bibliography. 
J.  Blelapp,  50  Commercial  St.,  Boston,  Mass.    Literary,  Bibliography  and  Drama. 
Barrett  J.  DaviH,  Stratford,  Ont.,  Canada.    Shaksperiana  (pamphlets,  cuttinies.  engravings). 
Miss  Anna  L.  Ward,  Waterbury,  Conn.   Americana.  Specialty :  British  America  and  New  England.. 
Cosmopolitan,  Book  Co.,  16  Rush  Street^  Chicago,  111.       Curiosa,  Fac»tie,  Bibliography. 
Cyrus  K.  Remington,  No.  11  East  Seneca  St,  Buffalo,  N.  T.    Miscellaneous,  and  of  Niagara  Falls. 
Will  H.  Lyons,  Newport,  Ky.  Specialty,  Chsss. 

Wni.  P.  KAnny,  fSH}4  Hanover  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Miscellaneous. 
L.  M.  Willis,  No.  35  Monument  Avenue,  Charlestown,  Mass.     Would   like  Catalo<nMs  of  Antf 

Catholic,  Erotic  and  Facetiou6  Books. 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

AU  CatalofyuM  received  tcUL  be  entered  in  this  Ust  wUh  addren  of  firm  issuing  tkem.   For  any 

QddiiUmal  notke  dBsirtd  10  eenle  per  HnewiU  be  eharged. 


Baker,  Edward,  Birmingham,  England. 
Bull  A  Auvache.  Lcmdon,  England. 
Baxendine,  A.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Baer,  Joseph  &  Co.,  Frankfort,  Germany. 
Belin,  Theophiie,  Paris,  France. 
Blackwell,  Henry,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

Carson  Brothers,  Dublin,  Ireland. 
Conquet,  L.,  Paris,  France. 
Cohn,  A.,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Dobell,  B.,  London,  England. 
Davie  A  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Delaroque,  Henri,  Paris,  France. 
Davey,  8.  J.,  London,  England. 

Ellis  &  Elvey,  London,  England. 

Fontaine,  August,  Paris,  France. 

Garratt.  J.  F..,  Ijondon.  Ensriand. 
Glaisher  W.,  London,  Bnviand. 

Hitchman,  v. Birmingham,  England. 
Hart,  JameR.  Bradfora,  England. 
Harper,  F.  P.,  New  York. 

Jones,  F.  R.,  Hackney,  England. 
Jarvis  J.  W.,  &  Son  Tendon,  England. 
Jarrold  A  Sons,  London,  England. 
Jefferies,  C.  J.,  Bristol,  England. 
Jackson,  Albert,  London,  England. 


Kerr  A  Richardson,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Lowe,  C,  Birmingham,  Emrland. 
LIttlefleld,  George,  £.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Longman  A  Co.,  London,  England. 
List  A  Francke,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Maxwell,  Alex,  Dundee  Scotland. 
McDonougb,  Joseph,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Murray,  F.,  Derby,  Ensland. 
Mudie  A  Co.,  London,  England. 
Morgand,  Darosseene,  Parin,  France. 
Miller's  Old  Book  Store,  Chicago,  111. 
Meeham,  B.  &  J.  F.,  Bath,  England. 

Potter,  W.,  Liverpool,  England. 

Riniell  J.  A.  Son,  London,  England. 
Rosenthal.  Ludwig,  Munich,  Bavaria. 

Sotheran,  H.  A  Co.,  London,  England. 
Stargardt  J.  A.,  Berlin,  Germany. 
Sotiieran&Co.,  London,  England. 
Salkeld,  J.,  London,  England. 

Thorpe,  J.,  Brighton,  England. 
ThiKtIewood,  A.,  Birmingham,  England. 
Thorp,  Thof>.,  Reading,  England. 

Young,  H.  A  Son,  Liverpool,  England. 

Waller,  John,  London,  England, 
Woodward,  Charles  L.,  New  York. 


R.    W.    DOUGLAS    &    CO., 

The  largest  dealers  in  British  America  in  Old,  Rare,  Curious  and  Standard 

Books.    Americana  a  Speciality. 

Send  for  anything  that  you  want  and  the  probability  is  that  we  can  supply  It  either  from  our  owi^ 
stock  or  from  elsewhere.    We  keep  constantly  on  hand  about  75,000  volumes  of  superior  books. 

Send  for  Catalogue.      R.  W.  DOUGLAS  A  CO.,  250  A  252  Yonffe  St.   Toronto,  Can. 
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From  OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  MAILS,    Post  Office  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TRANS-ATLANTIC    MAILS. 


Globing  or  ths  Mails  or  Buropmah  Stbambbs. 

BIBW  YORK. 

DBBTxirATzow.  oz«onvo. 


4  ALLSB... ..BrRmen.. 10.80  a.m. 

Adriatic Queenstown.  11.80  a.  m. 

Brlobnland .Antwerp 1.00  p.  m. 


Tlia.    5  ROTTRRDAM Hotterdam 

Sat. 


2.00  P.  M. 


7  La  CiiAMPAaNB..Harve 1.00  a.  m. 

Btruria QueenstowD.  2.00  A.  M. 

CIR0A881A -.GlRAffOV 8.00  A.  M. 

Wbrra Bremen 8.00  a.  m. 

Thinoyalla  ...  .Cbriatlania ...  0.00  a.m. 

Tae.  lO  Alaska Queenstown.  4.00  a.  m. 

ITed.  1 1  CiTT  OP  N.ToRK.  Queenstown.  4.00  A.  M. 

Wrstbrhland.... Antwerp 4.oo  a.  m. 

Saalb Bremen 4.80  A  M. 

Tbutonic Queenstown .  4.80  a.  m. 

Sat*    14  La  Norm andib.. Havre 6.»0a.  m. 

Btbiopia Olasfrow 5.80  a.  m. 

Ems firmeen 6.80  a.  m. 

Bdam Amsterdam..  6.iI0a.m. 

AURAiriA Queenstown.  4.00  a.m. 

—                                          '^                         %             •              •         mm        ,             ,  ,n                                                       ■                    ■■■■■  ■■-■                         ■ 

Wed.18  Obrmahic Queenstown.  10.80  a.m. 

Trayb. — ^ Bremen 10.80  a.  m. 

Rhtkland Antwerp 10.80  a.  m. 

Tho.  19  Obdam Rotterdam...  1.80  p.  m. 


Sat.    81  La  Bourgoonb.. Havre... 
FULDA Bremen. 


1.00  A.  M. 
2.00  A.  M. 


(Steamers  depart  about  8  hours  later.) 
Prom    NKW   YORK. 

GXiOSZIIO. 


Sati    81  IJMBRtA Queenstown. 

Anohoria Olasirow 


12.80  p.  M. 
2.00  p.  M. 


lVed.85  CiTT  or  Paris Queenstown.   8.80  a.  m. 

NOORDLABD Antwerp 4.00  a.  m. 

Lahn Bremen 4.80  a.m. 


Tlia«  86  Gbllbrt Hamburg 4.80  a.  m. 

Ambtbrdam Amsterdam..    5.80  a.  m. 


Sat. 


88  La  Oascoonb Havre 

Dbyoetia Olasflrow 

Sbryia Queenstown. 

BiDBR Bremen 

Island Xhrlstiania.. . 

From    ROSTON. 

7  Catalobia  ....^...Queenstown. 

14  8CYTB1A Queenstown. 

81  Cbpralobia Queenstown. 

88  Payowia Queenstown. 

Prom  PHIIiADKI^PHIA. 

Wad.ll  Nbdbrland Antwerp 

18  Ohio Queenstown. 

Prom     RALTiniORB. 


We4.  4  Ambbioa Bremen 

11  Nurmbbro Bremen 

18  Rhbib Bremen. 

86  Main Bremen. 


6.00  A.  M. 
8.80  A.  M. 
6.80  A.  M. 
0.80  A.  M. 
9.00  A.  M. 


6.80  A.  M. 
ll.«IA.  M. 

580  a.m. 
11.00  a.m. 

9.00  A.  M. 
6.  -0  A.  M. 

Noon. 
Noon. 
Noon. 
Noon. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE. 

Pi>rsons  desiring  to  purohaso  books  offered  in  this  list,  should  first  write  to  se)ler,  or  telegraph  if 
Important,  to  secure  them  If  not  already  sold,  then  upon  a  favorable  answer  being  received  the  money 
can  be  forwarded.      Advertising  In  this  department  Five  Cents  per  line,  ezolusive  of  address. 


CONRAD  U.  BLANZ,  80  East  Mulberry  St.. 

CinaNNATi,  Ohio. 

A  Set  of  S  vols,  of  the  1887  edition  of  Peoples  En- 
cyclopedia.   Bound  in  hf.  morocco  for      91S.00 
Tomes'  A  Smlth'^  Great  Civil  War,  with  Biograph- 
ical Sketches  of  licading  Statesmen  and  distln- 
fnlshed    Military    and    Naval     Commanders, 
llustrated  with  humerous  sieal  portraits,  scenes, 
etc.  3  voto.  hf.  nisslR,  $14,  puolished  at       882.00 

Hf.  morocco  $12,  pubMshed  at  $80.00 

Shf>ep  $10.  puhiUhed  at  $25.00 

Cloth  $0.50,  published  at  $1.5.00 

C.  F.  C,  100  E.  17th  St.,  New  York. 

Bnlwer's  Artificial  Changllng.  Fine  portrait  by 
Palthome,  frontispiece  by  Cross,  numerous  cu- 
rious woodcuts.  Small  4to,  full  red  morocco, 
gilt  edges,  by  Roger  Payne.  From  Hamilton 
Palace  Library.    l&M.  $50.00 

Glanvii's  Saduirismus  Triumphatus.  Fine  frontis- 
piece and  title  page  by  Faithorne.  Post  Svo. 
Pull  blue  morocco,  gilt  edges.    16S2.  $8.00 

Gafisendus'  Vanity  of  Judiciary  Astrology.  12mo. 
Full,  new  olive  calf,  gilt  edges.    1959.         $4.00 

Defoe's  Political  History  of  the  Devil.  Frontis- 
plecH.    Svo,  old  calf,  rebacked.    1726.  $3.00 

H.  P.  N.  GAMMEL,  Austin,  Texas. 

Memoirs  of  P.  P.  Bliss,  by  Wlttle.  New.  Cost 
$2.50.  40  cents 

Hose  K.  Cleveland's  book  on  George  Eliot's  Poet- 
ry and  Other  Studies.  New.  Cost  $2.50.  75  cents 


Bench  and  Bar  of  Texas,  by  Lynch.    New.  Coe^ 

$10.00.  $1.2^ 

Gazetteer  of  Michigan,  by  Blols.    1888.  $1.00 
Above  books  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 

A.  M.  SMITH,  249  Hennepin  Avb., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  from  vol.  1  to  87, 
Inclusive. 

L.B.  THOMAS,  Box  300,  Beverly,  N.  J. 

Brooks,  N.  C.  Vlt»  illustrlum  Americse.  Notig 
Angllcis  iUustratse.  Editlophma.  Vim,  hf. 
mor.  Novl  Eboiacl  (New  York)  1864.  With 
numerous  woodcuts  of  "Dux  Burgoynlus." 
"Ferus  Brandt,"  "Mons  Vernonensis."  Ac  $5 

Facetiee.    60  plates  by  R.  Crulkshank,  Nong-tongw 

Saw,  Monsieur  Tonson,  Monnicur  Mallet  and 
[arch  of  Intellect,  1880  and  High  Mettled  racer, 
Margate  and  Snuffbox  Leetel  bird,  1831.  In  1  vol. 
hi.  mor.    Very  clean.  $2.50 

Thomas.  Burlesque  Drama  Borobastes  Furiosa, 
Midas,  Tom  Thumb,  Mayor  of  Garratt  and 
Beggars  Opera,  1837  and  The  Tailors  and 
Katharine  and  Pheuchio,  1838.  In  1  vol.  62 
plates  by  George  &  R.  Crulkshank.  Moderate 
copy  in  cloth.    London.  $2.00 

PInelil,  B.  One  hundred  (of  101)  Magnificent 
Etchings  of  Roman  History.  Size  18  by  24  In., 
oblong  folio,  hf.  mor.    Roma,  1817- 1819.    $10.00 

Wliikle*s  English  Cathedrals,  vols.  1  and  2.  Roy. 
8vo,  hf.  mor.  120  exqnislte  plates  by  Phiz  nnd 
others.   London,  1826  8.  $6.00 
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•Sorap-book  (20x15  incbes)  bf.  vellum,  containing 
over  400  platen,  Swiss  and  otber  colored  cos- 
tumes, portraits,  views  in  America  (by  Milbert), 
France  and  Italy :  and  fVenoh  caricatures.  40 
vacant  paores.  95.00 

Nearly  800  authentic  vignette  «)teel  portraits  of 
great  men  and  women  of  alt  ai^es,  by  Cook.  40 
sheets,  4to.  Suitable  for  mounting.  London, 
1825.  ^00 

Annals  of  England  from  Conteraporaiy  Writers 
and  the  Public  Records.  8  vols.,  hf.  mor.  Ox- 
ford and  London.  Extra  illuHtrated  with  196 
portraits  and  historic  scenes  and  views,  many 
quite  rare.  ^15.00 

Burke's  History  of  Commoners  and  Landed  Gen- 
tly. With  index  of  names  mentioned.  Best 
edition.  Portraits  and  coats  of  arms.  4  vols., 
Boy.  8vo,  cl.    London,  1834.  810.00 

43eabury,  Bishop  Samuel.  S  rmons.  First  edition. 
2  vols.,  cf.    New  York,  1798.  $5.00 

British  Poets.  Ba^ters's  complete  edition,  with 
Joliuson's  Lives.  Fine  portraits  and  titles,  some 
missing.  124  vols,  in  02,  hf.  cf.,  18mo,  uncut 
liondon,  1807.  815.00 

l>ryden  and  others.  Plutarch*s  Lives  transiated 
with  portraits.  5  vols.  cf.  London,  1711.    88.00 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works.  Fine  portrait  and 
plates.    8vo,  cl.    Philadelphia,  1846.  81.00 

Beauties  of  Scotland.  5  vols.,  8vOw  Bound  with  60 
steel  plates  and  descriptions.  82.80 

Lane's  Arabian  Nights  first  edition  8  vols.,  crim- 
son mor.  gilt    London,  1839.  880.00 

Knight's  Land  We  Live  In,  3  vols.  Ry.  8vo.  worn 
cloth,  hundreds  of  wood  engraviui^;  with  40 
steel  plates  added.  83.00 

BoRcobel  House  and  41  different  portraits  by 
Yandereucht  to  Illustrate  Clarendon  brilliant 

*    impresslonp.  8vo.  84.00 

*£igoty  different  copper  and  steel  portraits, 
mostly  12uio.  and  rare.  $4.00 


*Thirty  folio,  quarto  and  octavo,  all   different 

82L00 

C.  L.  TRA  VER.  Tkenton,  N.  J. 

American  Naturalist,  complete,  28  vols.    Vols.  1 

to  12  cloth,  balance  in  nnmbt-rs,  fine  set    844.00 
Science  (^ssip,  vols.  1   (1865)   io2l   (1885),  clorh. 

London.  ^5.00 

Science,  vols.  1  to  9.    New  York.  86.00 

Student  and  Intellectual  Otwerver,  17  vols,  cloth. 

London.  830.00 

Nature,    vols.  1  to  11,  cloth.  Macmillnn.       820.00 
Agisiz  Echinoderuii,  4  parts  and  plates,  complete. 

Neuchatel.  84  00 

AgasHiz  Contributions  to  the  Natnral  History  of 

the  U.  S.  4  vols.,  quarto,  cloth. 
U.  S.   FiHh  CuiumiNsion  Reports  for  1875  6  7-8  0 

1880-2-3  4-5  in  all  9  vols.  85.00 

Bnlletin  U.S.  Fh-^b  Com.,  vols.  1  to  6.  83.00 

Clarence  King  Systemic  and  Descriptive  Geology 

Ex.  of  40th  Par.  2  vols,  quarto.  85.00 

King  Ex.  of  40th  Par.  Microscopical  Petrography. 

86.00 
King  Ex.  of  40th  Par.  Ornithology  and  Paeoiitol- 

ogy.  84.0J 

Powell.   U.  S.  Geological  Survey  2nd  to  7Ui  Re- 
port. 6  vols,  quarto  cloth.  810.00 
Powell.    lniro«iuction    to  Study  of  the   Indian 

Language.    2iid  edition  with  Charts.  82.00 

Powell.    Geology  of  the  Uinta  Mountains.  4to. 

75  cents 
Ludlow     Black  Hills.  4to.  81.26 

Elliott  Seal  Ulanos  of  Alaska.  4to.  hf.  mo.    82.50 
Sullivan.    Interoceanic  Communication   by  way 

of  Am.  I'sthmus.  4to.  81.00 

Seifrige.    Explorations  for  Ship  Canal  by  way  of 

Isthmus  of  Uarien.  4co.  8t00 

Shufeldt.    Ex.     for    Canal     via     Isthmus    of 

Tehuantepec.  8LO0 


Books  adoertioed  that  you  will  sell, 
Address  tie  adosrUser  stating  the  edition,  condition,  price  and  postage, 

Buhscribers  three  limes  and  address  toUhaiU  charge^  ctddUional,  Sets, 


AMERICAN  MAGAZINE  EXCHANGE,  P.  O., 

Box  258,   SCHOHABIE,    N.    Y. 

Early  and  late  nurobero  of  Harper's,  Century,  St 
Nicholas,  North  American  Review,  etc 

HERBRRT  BO  WEN.  80  Griswold  St., 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Laws  of  Michigan.    1806,  1816,  1820,  1821-3. 
Books  printed  in  Michigan  before  1880. 

W.  BRADSH  AW,  526  W.  45th  St.,  New  Tobk. 

Taylor's  Movement  Cure,    lllus. 
Dr.  Wayland's  Elements  of  Moral  Science. 
Wilsou^s  History  of  the  United  States,    lllus. 
Bell  on  Diarrhcsa,  etc    Interleaved  with  blank 

paper. 
Klelne     Medicinisch    Schriften,    yon    Samuel 

Hahnemann. 
Tome  IX.  of  Voltaire's  Correspondence. 
De  la  Nature  Humaine,  Dallf us. 
Uuckley's  Geometry. 
Wilton^  Scenes  In  a  Soldier's  Life.    Montreal, 

1848. 
"Voltaire's  Pocket  Theology. 
Jay's  Review  of  the  Mexican  War. 

WILLIAM  J.  CAMPBELL,  740  Sansom  St., 

Philadelphia  Pa. 

Beaumont's  Physiology  of  Digestion. 
Bowslck  on  Natural  Cause  of  Death. 


C.  N.  CASPAR,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Underwood.    The  Years  Service  of  the  33d  Mass. 

Infantry  Regiment    1862-65.    Boston,  1881. 
Manning's  Reply  in  the  Gladstone  Controversy. 

1875. 
History  of  Civil  War.    Containing  the  picture  of 

Fort  Hofflin. 
Frank  Leslie's  Monthly,    May,  1884;  May,  1886; 

March  and  Sept,  1888. 
Sothern  Historical  Society  Papers.  March,  1876. 
Harper's  Monthly,     vols.  1,  4,  6,  7,  9,  11,  15,  16, 

20,  21,  22,  23.  24,  25,  27,  28,  29,  30,  81,  40,  42,44,  55, 

58,  59,  68,  69,  74,  T7.  78,  79.    Dec,  1888. 
Scribner's  Monthly,    vols.  1-9,11,15,16,37,38. 
St  Nicholas,   vols.  1-3, 14, 15.  Jan.,  '77;  Oct,  '83. 
The  Nation,    vols.  1,  2.    Nos.  1-43;    vols.    22,23, 

26.  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  37,  41,  to  date. 

COSMOPOLITAN  BOOK  CO.,  16  Rush  St.. 

Chicago,  III. 

Franco-Prussian  War—cheap. 
Also  Curiositiites  Facsetie  Curlosa. 
Mysticism— Phallic  Worship. 
Theosophy— Bibliography. 

EZEKIEL  &  BERNHEIM,  134  Main  St., 

CiNcnmATt  O. 

Auction— anything  on  the  subject 
Auction  Sale  Illustrations.    Old  and  new  printe 
or  engravings. 
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p.    GAGNON,  QUBBKC 
Indeace*  to  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  and  "An- 

Dual  RaclBler." 
Quebec    almaDachs  commonly  called    Nellaon'a 

alniauBcka. 
Bmltb.    BlBtory  of  Caaada.  Quebec  181S.    Vol. 

a,  boards. 
Also  any  bookn  or  pamphletn  printed  in  Canada 

before  IS30.    Send  lists  and  atale  prices. 

£.   MeCANDLE88,    ritoaPECT.  FA. 
Wanted  Pnck  and  Judge,  any  vols,  or  numbers. 

L.  A.  I^E,  Brunswick,  Maine. 
Periodicals  and  books  on  the  Mlcroecope. 
F.  C.  M.,  Care  of  Bookhabt.  FrrrBBDBa,  PA. 


U.  0.  HAEBUKEK,  288  West  Water  St., 

MiLwAUKEK,  Wis. 

Nortb  Ame  K.  Anv  vols. 

Also  noe.  aoi,  am,  aoe, 

22S.  234,  2  B,  SBT. 

t4t,  NIcbolB  Jao.,  '77. 

Llltell's  Li  (0,91,86,87, 

OB,  70.  71,  il,  83,  83,  tS, 

86,97,n8; 
LlpplniMitt' 

ArcniTMol  2, S;  vol. 3, 


1 

National  Qi 


ADFtbing  on  Police  or  Utah  tiiplcs. 

Any  pamphlets  or  books  ol  Trials,  Speeches. 

Wine's,  Gastronomy,  Sportinic. 

K.  C.  PRICKITT,  Katekbwood,  W.  Va. 
TlntlDla  and  Weet  Tirslola    Law  (test)  Books- 

and  Reports. 

SCOTT  A  UlNCHMAN,  HO  Elm  St., 

Dau.as,  Tes. 

Blottraphyof  Major  J. Cart  wrIght.  Pub.  In  London 

1883, 
Gray 'a  Anatomy. 
Dlmttlisson  Medical  Lei  i  neon. 
THE  W.  F.  ADAMS  CO.,  Spkihofield,  Mass. 
Works  on  Gymnastics,  Calisthenics,  Health,  An- 

thropomeUy,  &c. 
Addresses  Second'hand  Booksellers  (regardless. 

size  of  stock). 

a.  p.  VINING,  246FBDBBAL  St.,  BoBToa. 
Collections  of  Mass.  Hlslorlesl  Society 

Tol.  III.  of  First  Series,  and 

Vol.  II.  of  Third  Series. 
M18S  ANNA  L.  WARD,  Waterburt.  Conir. 


HOBMONISH.  Wanted  Booki.  Pam-'btpti^  News. 
papers  and  Culttngs.  relattna  to  tbe  HonnoDs 
(LatterDay  Saints)  for  which  good  prloea  will  t>e 

A  rptetal  liit  of  iconti  KnC  on  amlU"tlon. 
S.  i  J.  B.  YOUNQ  A  CO., 

CODFIR  nniON.   NaW   YORK. 


THE  IDEAL  MAQAZINB  OP  AMERICA. 

^be  Do  Dame  fDa0a3ine. 

A  Montbly  ror  «ll  Mcadara.   Flnl  Nnmbert 
Oelofcer  lab        One  Dollar  ■  ynar. 

Thla  mavaiinals  oCered  to  the  world  oi  <u  mer- 
its, and,  ir  It  Is  not  better  and  brlgbter.  Dner  aud 
tmber.  more  ipurkllDtr,  more  iDtcresilDr.  mor« 
readable,  rhan  anr  manzine  now  publlahed,  ibeo 
It  baa  no  rlstat  lo  live.  Toe  world  mnve*.  and  waau 
new,  Mimi'tfalTis  fftb.  sonetbtnir  out  of 
,    TtieNoNamcUaoatlne  will  auppir  this 

Every  person  who  baa  aayiblnB  Ui  Mr,  wortb  tliu 
Uw  rayliiK.  and  who  can  say  it  In  a  briabt.  clerer, 
intereatlnir  way,  will  beweloome  to  aontr)I>ul«  to 
Ibit  riianilne,  wbether  inowu.  or  unknown,  r<>r 
tbenuTHot  tbe  ar()el«lBn>«vUilnii.  tbe/amcofibe 
wr«er  tw-fhttip.  No  oontrfbuilon  will  be  i«oelTHl 
trum  any  persoa  wbo  is  not  a  paid  subscriber  on 


SPAOC  ON  COVER  FOR  SALE, 
too  lines  on  Urst  pa«e,  atBOc   a  line. 
BO   do.    do  last     do.,    "  2to.    do. 
15  do.    do  third    do..    "  ISe.    do. 

application  for  space  on  ooTer    Is 


n^Quested 

Cut»:  a 

BookselleTf'  Dlmolory.  Name  and  add[«si.  (B 
lliMs.i  of  Booksellers,  old  and  new,  tti.Ul  a  yearl 
payable  after  the  first  pumlwr  of  the  maKailne  Is 
pobllabed. 

Id  the  flrtt  numtier  will  t>e  oonnnenoed  ■  series  of 
iketcbea  of  American  Booksellera,  paat  and  pi«seat ; 
also.  Amerloan  Llieru?  Portraits,  to  secure  tbe 
Urn  Number,  sulwcrllM  at  once. 


BOOKS!  BOOKS!  BOOKSI 

Fine,  Choice  and,  Rare, 
at  remarkably  low  prices* 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  NOW  READY. 

__     "Wm.  Scholefield, 

2620  JASPER  ST..  PHILADELPHIA. 
THE 

BOOKMART  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Bales,  prinetpall]'  A 

Hoe,  Ricbabd  M.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  50  cents 
CiBT,  Louis  J.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Parts  1, 

2,  S,  AND  4.  93.2S 

Cable,  U.  M.,    Hide  Pabk,  Uasb.    Pabts  1 

AND  a.  S1.25 

Cooke,  Joseph  J.,  Providence,  B.  I.    Parts 

t.  a,  AND  S.  (2.10 

Fabnvm,  Alex.,  Protisencr,  B.  I.  TO  cents 
Guild,  Bon,  C.  H.,  East  SoitBuviLuc,  Mass. 

Parts  1  and  %.  SI.SO 

PooBB,  Major  Bkn  Pbrlrt,  Newrurtport, 

Conn.  75  c«Dt8 


BOOKMART  PUBLISHING  CO., 

PITTSBURG.  PA. 
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THE  f ASHIM&TOM  BOOK  CEBOmCLE 

ContAiPs  literary  and  hiPtorloal  articles,  irires  lists 
of  new  Government  publications,  and  bargains  in 
43tandard,  Choice,  and  Rare  Books. 

Send  for  a  sample  copy. 

M.  f>.  Xovpt>ermiIli  &  Co., 

14S4  ft  14S6  "T"  8t,  WiaUagton,  D.  0. 

DUPR  AT  &  CO., 

848  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW   YORK, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FINE  BOOKS, 

'JoMst"  aiH  ''Conpt"  PnblicatioE 

Bare  English  Books. 

OLD     BOOKS     NEW 

Away   Down    In    Prices. 

BACON'S  BOOKSTORE. 

86    DlAMOlfD    8TBBKT, 

(Just  above  Smitbfleld). 


BANGS  &  CO. 

780  and  741  Broadway,  New  Torlu 

tCegiilar  Anotion  Sales  of  Libraries,  Books,  Coins, 
Autographs  and  Library  Property  generally. 

Cat<ilO0ii68  maUed  ugxm  apfMcaiiUm, 


C.    J.    PRICE, 

AQENT  FOR  ENGLISH  PUBLISHEKS, 

1004  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

Imports  to  order  from 

ENGLAND.   FRANCE    AND   GERMANY. 

FORBION  CA.TALOGVB» 

Of  New  and  Old  Books.    Sent  to  any  address. 

0F*  Particular  attention  paid  to  orders  for  Bare 

and  Curious  Books. 
Book-buyers  desiring  to  collect  books  on  Special 
Subjects,  or  In  search  of  Rare  and  Curious  Works, 
are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  advertiser,  whose 
long  experience  in  the  business  and  oonneoUons 
abroad  give  him  unusual  facilities  for  the  execution 
of  such  orders. 

iVeto  CaUUogue  of  Choice  Books  juit  testisd. 


THE  BOOK  FIEND. 

A  medium  for  the  purchaae,  sale 
and  exchange  of  new  and  out 
bookfc.  Send  16  cento  for  8  montfaa 
subecrtption     So  tree  copies.  ^ 

Address,  The  BooK  Flendv 
118  4th  Aye.  S.,Minneapoll8.  Mlno, 

Mention  «A<«  PubUoaUan. 


A.  i.   LUTSTJEJk, 

IMPORTKB    OF 

LONDON    BOOKS. 

OLD  AKB  JiEW. 

▲  mw  OATAMKIUS  JUST  OUT.    8KND  lOB  IT. 

98  NASSAU  ST.,  NBW  YORK. 
IS  SI1«VKR  ST.,  IX»NDON«  BNGI.AND. 

C.    L.   TRAVER, 

Trenton^  N.  J. 

NEW   AND   OLD    BOOKS. 

New  Jersey  History  and   Geoloey. 

Jersey  City  Book  Exchange, 
b.  scarboro, 

Jersey  Gity,  N.  J. 

Books  bought,  sold  and  exchanged.    Baek  num- 
bers of  the  leading  magaalnes  at  reasonable  prices. 

Parties  in  want  of  back  numbers  of  magaiines 
will  do  well  to  send  us  their  list  of  wants. 
* — 1 

Ed.  E.  Levi, 


DBALBR  nr 


NEW  AND  OLD  BOOKS, 

900  LiBBBTY  St.,  PITTSBUKG,  Pa. 


Gorreapondenee  A^bb  the 
In  BefereDce  to  tbe  Sale  or 
Neiv  Books  In  ^aantltlefu 


SoUelted 
BzehaBge  ef 


20,000 

VOLUMES  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


BOOK  AND  FURNITURE  EXCHANGE. 

BOOKS,    OLD   AND    RARE, 


lehool  Booki,  XuiMtl  Tiwtmwwitti  Toeli  h  OiUny- 

laST  aid  St.,  and  8.  B.  Cor.  8th  and  K  8t«.,  K.  W. 
N.  716  K  St.,  N.  W..     Washlnston,  D.  C. 

-     ' 

UNITBD  STATES 

(Bovernment  puMication& 

A  M0NTHL7.CATAL0GUB. 
BY   JOHM-   H.   HIOKOOX, 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
Fifth  Tear  of  issue.   Subaniptlon,  tS-OO  per  an- 
num,   dingle  numbers,  60  cents. 
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NEW  WORLD  BOOK  LIST. 

WttllAm  UeDrKe>s  Sons,  Bristol,  Old  EDgUiid, 
will  RborUr  iMne  s  CstkloguB  ol  AMERICANA 
iS>nUvm«dvrUhcopimuAnruitatlan»i.  Aver; 
lance  collection,  tlie  result  of  ai»x)y  years'  amas- 
stDK-  Hvo,  atmut  130  pages,  clotti;  post  free  on 
Ttceipt  of  35  centt  (postage  atamp«  vMl  do). 
Requects  for  this  list  unaccoiupaaled  by  25  cenU 
are  rwpectfuily  declined. 

Godefroy  Maver,  Old  Eneraving  Dealer, 

47  RUE  RICHER,  PARIS. 


JOHN  PIERCE, 

78  NASSAU  8TRBBT.  NEW  YORK. 

Old  English  Poetry;  Old  Engliah  Litera- 
ture; Out-of-tfie-way  Boolia;  Modern  Po. 
etry;  First  Editions;  Autographs. 

Hlcranber  H.  drawforb. 


OLD    BOOKS, 


,.  jtfapa,  Flnotand  HwAi— JUanuMHpti  anil  Au- 
ipha— SntirelyEnKmnMtBncWu— Sz-IUiriii— .d;lne 
■■' — "'jKirtruUierhntwdbv  "' — '   " —    '  — 


t.  Cart,  ham' 


as _. 

onl  Oaultisr.  OmntlKininK.  »..-    . , , 

PranantlTanU,   lie.  —  PottnM*    of    Oculutt    and 
Aeemidieuti,  etn..  tU. 

OroHi  Mid  Awt  Fne  on  appUeatUm. 
iMtM  of  WatM  receive  eorv/^tt  otlenKon. 

JOSEPH    SILK, 

147   eXH   AVENUE,    NEW   YORK. 

Dealer  in  Old  Books  of  eveiY  Description. 

One  hundred  ihouMnd  1>aak  numbers  of  all  the 
laadlnc  JlafWIim  la  stook  and  supplied  at  low 
•  II ■_•■_.„  j,y  jj,|]  answered  promptlr. 


Out-of-the-way  Books. 

Write  ror  our  new  oBtalonue  all  fmb  onrcha) 
oootatalng  Amerloana  (laoludlnv  rare  and  ourli 


CBOOTB  VITALIZXI)  PHO?PHITB,  is  ext^ac^ 
ed  from  the  Brain  of  the  Ox  and  from  thti  embryo 
of  the  wheat  and  oat  It  Is  not  a  laboratory  Phois- 
phaU  but  a  Vital  Phosphite. 

It  gives  bri^iht  new  life  and  heaith  tu  tbe  brain 
andnervMandalds  wDDderfullytn  the  bodily  and 
mental  developmeot  of  children. 

Nervous  proatratloo.  dlmlnisUed  vitality,  sleep- 
lessness, inability  to  stud]'  or  remember,  1b  but 
BEAIK  HinroXK,  In  some  cases  even  ISUX 
■TABVATIOH. 

It  has  been  used  and  recommended  by  Bishop 
Potter,  Bishop  Stevenn,  Bishop  Robertson,  Prea. 
Hartc  Hopkins,  Fres.  Dadley,  Prof.  Willant 
Parker.  Draper,  Besrd  and  thousands  of  the 
best  brain  worbera, 

F.  CROSBY  UO.,  «  W.  aSTH  ST.,  N.  T. 
For  Mle  br  DruKBlaM  ort>r  mall  SI- 


INTERNATIONAL 
TYPEWRITER! 


J.  H.  &  A.  ASHWORTH, 

48  lAndB  Lane.  I^eds,  Bngland. 

FRANCIS  EDWARDS, 


The  following  Catalomes  just  Issned  oan  be 
sent  mtis: 
Books  reiatinfT  to  India,  Australafiia.  etc  36  pp. 
TopoKTapblcat  and  Ueraldlu  Literature.  04  pp. 

9beU0,  flMnerale  an^  j'osefle. 

Also  SEEDS  and   PLANTS. 

C.  R.  ORCUTT,  Publisher, 
THE  WEST  AMERICAN   SCIENTIST, 


A  stnetly  first  class  maclnne.  Fully  warranted. 
Hade  from  very  bent  material,  by  Bkilled  work- 
men.  and  with  tlie  best  tools  that  have  ever  b«en 
devised  for  the  purpose.  Wnrranted  ro  do  all 
tbat  can  be  rABsonabiy  f xpected  of  the  very  beet. 

""- Capable  of  writing  150  wordf 

_ liiB  ability  3f 


typewriter  e: ^ ... 

per  minute— or  more— accord! nz  ti 
the  operator. 

Price.  -  $100.00. 

II  there  Is  no  agent  in  your  town,  address  tbe 
manufacturers, 

THK  r  ABISD  nFfi.  ««„ 

A«enu  wanted.  PARISH,  N,  Y,  ; 
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U.  M  AGGS,  BOOKSELLER,     3a»"««  'R^'cbc,  BoohecUcr, 


169  Church  Street,  Paddlnston, 

LONDON.    -    ENGLAND. 

6S  page  Catalogue  iBSued  bl-montbly,  sent  free 
on  application.  ^  ^ 

America,  Archeology,   Antiquarian,  Curious, 
Drama.  Barly  Printed,  Fine  Arte.  Genealogy.  Her- 
aldry, Natural  History,  First  Editions  of  Eeteemed 
Auibors,  and  Illustrated  SUndard  Works. 
ListH  of  wants  reoeiye  special  attention. 

MAGAZINES  PREVIEWS.      : 

Several  thousand  difff^reut  kinds  of  peHodlcals  A  TTTOriT?  A  T^T-T  ^ 

kept  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  low  rates.  A  specialty  /\  CJ    1  V^  VJTXA  r\  IT  1  X  O  • 

made  of  supplying  Bao).  Numbers,  Volumes,  and 
Sets.  The  largest  assortment  of  ite  kind  in  the  world. 
Hubscriptiouii  taken  upon  the  most  favorable  terms 
for  any  periodical,  either  American  or  Foreign. 

Tbe  Amert^n  Jc  Foreign  JHaffiuilne  Depots 

47  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


38  New  Oxford  St.,  (Next  Hudie's  Library) 

London.   -   England. 

Cataloguen  constantly  issuing— Oratls  and  Post 
Free.  Special  items:  Bowlandson,  Crulkshaol^ 
Aiken,  iflckeos,  Thackeray,  Lever,  Napoleon  and 
French  Revolution,  Voyages  and  Travels,  Austral- 
asia. India.  Anecdotal  Memoirs,  Sets  of  Punch,  Il- 
lustrated News,  and  other  periodical,  line  library 
sets  of  British  Poets.  Dramatists,  Bssayi^ts.  Bisco- 
rians.  Novelists,  Picture  Galleries.  Caricatures, 
Natural  History,  Fiction,  and  aU  leading  authors. 


AMERICANA! 

Henry  Stevens  &  Son, 

AMIGAH&AimQnARIAKBOOKSELLEBS. 

Will  Pend  their  Catalogues  of  Books  and  Pamph- 
lets relating  to  America,  gratis  and  post  free  on 
application.    Prices  strictly  moderate. 

116    ST.    MARTIN'S    LANE, 


THE  BEST 

INVESTMENT 

FOR  THK^— 

Family,  School,  Professional  or  Public  Library. 


TEN    REASONS  WHY  YOU 

SHOULD    PURCHASE 

WEBSTER 

1.  Because  it  contains  3000  more  words  and 

2000  more  engravings  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can Dictionary. 

2.  Beoaaae  it  comprises  a  Dictionary,  Oaset- 

teer,  Biographical  Dictionary,  and  Dictiona- 
ry of  Fiction,  all  in  one  book. 

3.  Because  it  is  Standard  Authority  in  the  Gov't 

Printing  Office,  and  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

4.  Becaase  it  is  cited  in  Courts  and  Legislative 

Bodies  as  the  final  authority  safely  to  be  re- 
lied on. 

5.  Because  nearly  all  School  Books  published 

in  this  country  are  based  upon  Webster. 

6.  Because  it  is  recommended  by  State  Sup'ts 

of  Schools  in  38  States  and  by  leading  Col- 
lege Pres'ls. 

7.  Because  it  is  the  only  Dictionary  purchased 

for  Schools  by  legal  enactment.  Over  50f 000 
liave  be^n  thus  purchased. 

8.  Because  nineteen-twentiethsof  thenewspsr 

pers  in  tho  U.S.  make  Webster  their  standard. 

9.  Kecanse  over  300  leading  Booksellers  testify 

thst  thpy  sell  20  Webster  to  1  of  any  other. 
10.  Because  it  is  the  National  Standard  and  The 
Best  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.     Illustrated  Pamphlet 

sent  prepaid. 
G.  A C.  MERRIAM  ACQ.,  Pub'r8,Springfield, Masa 


Just  published:  Catalogue  10  (free  on  applica- 
tion) Ck>ntainlng  fine  specimens  of  Addison,  Lord 
Auson,  Baxter,  Beethoven,  Bewick,  Blake,  Bos- 
well,  Sir  T.  Browne,  Bums,  Byron,  Cariyle, 
Charles  IL,  Cowper,  Dickens,  G.  Eliot  Gray,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Keats,  Pepys,  SheUey,  Tennyson 
Thackeray,  Theatrical  autographs,  Ac,  Ac. 

3.  Pearson  &  (Zo., 

46  PALL  MALL,     -     LONDON,  ENG. 


JAMES  RIMELL  &  SON, 

BOOK  AND  BBJNT  8ELLEB8, 

91  OXFORD  ST..  LONDON,  ENO. 

Fine  ART  and  lUustrated  BOOKS^ 

a  Specialty. 

Catalogues  of  recent  purchSBes  sent  finee. 


DAVID  G.  FRANCIS 

17  Astor  Place,  New  York, 

DEALER  IN 

IDaluable  ®It>  an&  Dew  Xoofts. 

Priced  Cataloffues  issued  from  time  to  time,  sent 
gratis  to  any  address. 


JOSEPH  M^^DONOUCH, 

U  OLDE  BOOEE  HAN. 

744  Broadway  A  2  Astor  Place, 
NEW  YORK  CITY, 

And  SO  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y., 

|DBAi«aB  in 

AMERICAN    GENEALOGY,    HISTORY 
AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

CatiUoflrue  No.  638,  ready  Nov.  l?t.    Mailed  fne. 
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THE  PBOPBRTY    OF  A    GEN- 
TLEMAN WHO  MAS  GIVEN 
UP  COLLECTING. 

Oh  blessed  be  the  cart  that  takes 
Away  my  books,  my  curse,  my  clog, 

Blessed  the  auctioneer  who  makes 
Their  inefficient  catalogue. 


Blessed  the  purchasers  who  pay 
However  little— less  were  fit- 
Blessed  tbe  rooms,  the  rainy  day, 
The  knock-out  and  the  end  of  it. 


For  I  am  weary  of  the  sport 

That  seemed  awhile  agone  so  sweet, 
Of  Elzevirs  an  inch  too  short 

And  Firvt  Bditions— Incomplete. 


Weary  of  crests  and  coats  of  arms, 

**  Attributed  to  Padeloup," 
The  sham  Deromes  have  lost  their  charms, 

The  things  l^e  Gascon  did  not  do. 


1  never  read  the  catalogues 

Of  rubbish  that  comes  thick  as  rooks. 
But  most  I  loathe  the  dreary  dogs 

That  write  in  pruse,  or  worse,  on  books. 


Large  Paper  surely  cannot  hide 
Their  grammar,  nor  excuse  their  rhyme. 

The  anecdotes  that  they  provide 
Are  older  than  the  dawn  of  time. 


Ye  bores,  of  every  shape  and  size. 
Who  makes  a  tedium  of  deligbt 

Goodbye,  the  last  of  my  goodbyes, 
Good  night,  to  all  your  clan  goodnight  I 

Andbew  Laito. 


**»SiU;ini 


SIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 

*  The  i^ife  of  Richard  Steele/    By  George  A 
Altken.    In  2  vols*    (Isbister,  London.) 

Nothing  but  intense  enthusiasm  for 
his  subject  could  have  successfully 
carried  Mr.  Aitken  to  the  end  of  the 
labor  which  he  set  himself  to  accom- 
plish.    It  leads  him  to  condemn  the 
unfavorable  estimate  of  Steele  which 
was  formed  by  Macaulay,  and  to  dep- 
recate the    excess    of    pity  which 
Thackeray  poured  out  over  the  un- 
happiness  of  Steele's  life.    For  good 
or  for  evil  he  has  taken  to  himself  the 
delineation  and  the  defense  of  his 
hero,  and  in  this  self-imposed  duty 
has  spared  no  pains  to  make  his  task 
complete.     He  has  explored  eveiy 
likely  soiuxje  of  information  in  Eng- 
land, in  Ireland  or  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  from  all  alike  has  found  correc- 
tions of  the  erroneous  statements  of 
previous  biographers.  Rarely,  indeed 
has  a  work  of  biography  issued  from 
the  press  showing  a  greater  desire 
for  accurate  information  on  all  points 
left  previously  in  doubt,  or  a  better 
goodfortime  in  obtaining  the  facts 
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carried  to  any  place,  however  distant, 
alive  and  in  health.  .Letters  patent 
were  duly  granted,  and  the  advantages 
of  the  plan  were  set  out  at  length  in 
a  pamphlet  written  by  Steele  and 
another  enthusiast.  The  undertaking 
was  not  finally  abandoned  for  some 
years.  In  1720  a  paragraph  in  the 
papers  announced  that  ten  ships  of 
this  pattern  were  "  on  the  stocks  in 
several  docks  along  the  river,"  and 
that  they  would  be  launched  the  next 
springtide.  That  season  came,  and 
four  vessels,  if  no  more,  rode  safely 
on  the  waters  of  the  Thames ;  but  the 
scheme  at  once  collapsed,  through 
the  perversity  of  the  fish  in  battering 
themselves  to  pieces  against  the  sides 
of  the  vessels  in  which  they  were 
carried. 

All  his  contemporaries  unite  in 
praising  the  unfailing  good  temper  of 
Sir  Richard  Steele.  "  The  best-natureii 
creature  in  the  world"  is  Young's  en- 
thusiastic phrase ;  and  Benjamin 
Victor,  who  fell  under  Steele's  spell 
in  his  declining  days,  learned  that  he, 
although  an  exile  in  Wales,  retained 
Ids  cheerful  sweetness  of  temper  to 
the  last  This  quality  is  conspicuously 
displayed  in  the  delightful  letters  to 
his  wife  and  children,  of  which  Mr. 
Aitkin  has  with  great  judgment  re- 
printed the  larger  portion.  The  age 
was  not  marked  by  exclusive  devotion 
of  husband  to  wife,  nor  by  any  excess 
of  affection  from  a  father  to  his  chil- 
dren. But  Steele  never  failed,  how- 
ever tried  by  an  exacting  Prue,  in 
proper  feeling  for  his  helpmate;  and 
the  well  of  kindly  regard  for  his  chil- 
dren never  dried  up.  The  playful  let- 
ters which  he  wrote  to  his  daughters 
contain  the  most  delightful  nonsense 
in  the  world,  far  surpassing  in  sim- 
plicity and  naturalness  those  of  Swift 
to  Stella  They  conveyed  amusement 
to  his  children,  and  even  at  this  pres- 
ent date  are  invested  with  interest  to 
the  critical  reader.    His  relations  to 


his  political  contemporaries  are  none 
the  less  marked  by  nobility  of  char- 
acter. He  endeavored  to  strike  hard 
at  his  opponents,  and  often  succeeded 
in  his  object ;  but  his  blows  were  more 
frequently  prompted  by  the  good  of 
his  country  than  for  his  own  personal 
benefit,  and  he  was  often  punished 
for  his  imprudence  both  by  his 
mies  fimd  his  own  political  allies.  A 
striking  proof  of  the  unscrupulousness 
which  a  peer  of  his  own  side  could 
show  comes  out  in  the  action  taken 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  against 
Steele's  theatrical  patent  —  action, 
which,  if  not  altered,  would  have 
ended  in  the  victim's  complete  ruin. 
Steele's  manliness  of  sentiment  shines 
through  every  line  of  the  feeling 
words  which,  after  Barley's  fall,  he 
addressed  to  that  defeated  statesman. 
The  language  of  the  letter  is  as  weU- 
chosen  as  the  expressions  are  noble. 

When  the  narrative  of  Steele's  life 
is  finished,  five  appendices,  with  more 
elaborate  information,  are  provided 
for  the  reader's  delectation.  Two  of 
these  discuss  at  some  length  the 
Steeles  of  Chenhire  and  other  places, 
with  whom  the  subject  of  the  biog- 
raphy may  have  been  akin ;  and  the 
Fords  of  Barbados,  a  family  of  which 
his  wife  was  a  member.  The  remain- 
ing three  deal  with  Steele's  literary 
labors.  One  is  a  chronological  table, 
showing  the  dates  of  the  various  per- 
formances of  his  plays,  and  the  names 
of  the  several  persons  for  whose  ben- 
efit they  were  performed;  a  second 
reprints  the  music  to  which  many  of 
Steele's  songs  were  set  in  his  day. 
The  third  contains  an  exhaustive  bib- 
liog^phy  of  the  works  composed  by 
Sir  Richard  Steele  and  the  pamphlets 
which  relate  to  his  troubled  life.  The 
editions  of  the  SpecUUor  alone  occupy 
four  pages,  and  to  them  may  be  added 
the  long  catalogue  of  the  various  pe- 
riodicals with  names  the  same  as,  or 
similar  to,  those  adopted  by  Steele. 
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Mr.  Aitken's  labors  are  all-inclusive. 
Is  not  a  reviewer  justified  in  asking 
whether  more  could  have  been  done 
by  any  student  for  the  elucidation  of 
Steele's  career? 

W.  P.  Courtney. 


TETJS  LIBRARY. 

Giv6  me  the  room  whose  eveiy  nook 

l8  dedicated  to  a  book, 

Two  windows  will  suffice  for  air 

And  grant  the  light  admission  there; 

One  looking  to  the  south,  and  one 

To  speed  the  red,  departing  sun. 

The  eastern  wail  from  frieze  to  plinth 

Shall  be  the  Poet's  labyrinth, 

Where  one  may  find  the  lords  of  rhyme 

From  Homer's  down  to  Dobeon's  time; 

And  at  the  northern  side  a  space 

Shall  show  an  open  chimney-plaee. 

Set  round  with  ancient  tiles  that  tell 

Some  legend  old  and  weave  a  spell 

About  the  fin: dog-guarded  seat. 

Where  one  may  dream  and  taste  the  heat: 

Above,  the  mnntel  should  not  lack 

For  curios  and  brio-&*brac,— 

Not  much,  but  Just  enough  to  light 

The  room  up  when  the  fire  Is  bright. 

The  volumes  on  this  wall  should  be 

All  prose  and  all  philosophy, 

F  om  Plato  down  to  those  who  are 

The  dim  reflections  of  that  star; 

And  these  tomes  all  should  serve  to  show 

How  much  we  write— how  little  know; 

For  since  the  problem  first  was  set 

No  one  ban  ever  solved  it  yet. 

Upon  the  shelves  toward  the  west 

The  scientific  books  shall  rest; 

Beside  them,  History;  above,— 

Religion,— hope,  and  faith,  aud  love: 

Lastly,  the  southern  wall  should  hold 

The  story-tellers,  new  and  old; 

Haroun  al  Raschid,  who  was  truth 

And  happiness  to  all  my  youth. 

Shall  have  the  honored  place  of  all 

That  dwell  upon  this  sunny  wall, 

And  with  him  there  shall  stand  a  throng 

Of  those  who  help  mankind  along 

More  by  their  fascinating  lies 

Than  all  the  learning  of  the  wise. 

Such  be  the  library;  and  take 

This  motto  of  a  Latin  make 

To  grace  the  door  through  which  I  pass : 

Hie  habitat  FelicUasl 

Kbank  Demphteu  Sherman. 
'The  Century, 


A  BO  a  US  NARRATIVE. 

Dr.  Murray's  little  army  of  workers 
who  are  exploring?  the  whole  field  of 
English   literature  in   quest  of   ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  words  are  not 
merely  assisting  to  build  up  a  great 
English  Dictionary ;  they  are  helping 
us  to  distinguish  genuine  old  docu- 
ments from  modem  forgeries.    The 
latest  restilt  in  this  way  concerns  no- 
thing less  than  Edward  Clough's  nar- 
.  rative  of  the  death  of  the  illustrious 
John  Hampden,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  Macaulay 's  picturesque  and  pa- 
thetic description,and  has  been  accept- 
ed as  the  genuine  narrative  of  an  eye- 
witness for  the  last  seventy  years. 
Who  was  Edward  Clough,  and  who 
Master  Ezekiel,   the    ^*  well-affected 
and  godlye  man,"  who  received  the 
wounded  patriot  in  his  house,  nobody 
appears  to  have  been  able  to  discover, 
and  as  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth  points  out  in 
a  letter  to  T%e  Academy^  there  are  in 
the  narrative  suspicious  details.    In 
this  scepticism  he  is  supported  by  Dr. 
Murray,  on  philological  grounds.    It 
is  easy  to  affect  an  archaic  diction^ 
but  not  so  easy  to  avoid  exprebsions 
that  our  forefathers  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  using.    Thus  the  pretended 
Clough  makes  use  of  such  words  and 
expressions  as  "Colonelcies;*'   ''en- 
tered  into,"  in  the  sense   of  "took 
part  in;"  "to  forward,"  meaning  te 
despatch ;  and  "  look  up  to,"  in  the 
sense  of  "to  respect,"  all  of  which 
were  apparently   unknown  to  Johnr 
son,  and  appear  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Burke  or  Coleridge,  with 
the  exception  of  "Colonelcy,"  which 
like  "Baronetcy"  and  "Captaincy," 
seems  to  have  been  coined  betweei 
1810  and  1818.    It  will  be  hard  if  we 
have  to  part  with  the  affecting  picture 
of  the  great  patriot  "moving  feebly 
out  of  the  battle"  at  Chalgrove,  with 
"his  head  drooping,  and  his  hands 
leaning  on  his  horse  s  neck";  but  Di, 
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Murray  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  narrative,  so  circumstantial- 
ly subscribed  as  ^'by  me  Edward 
€lough  in  the  year  of  our  Redemption 
1643,  is  '*  not  a  genuine  seventeenth 
«entury  composition." 


STEPHEN  GABRIEL  PEIONOT. 

For  the  pursuit  of  bibliography  no 
field  more  favorable  and  prolific  can 
easily  be  found  than  France.  Many 
of  ly&t  kings,  princes,  statesmen  and 
favorites,  have  been  great  book  col- 
lectors, and  their  names  are  devoutly 
reverenced  by  zealous  bibliographers. 
The  splendid  editions  and  beautiful 
bindings  once  possessed  by  Henry  of 
Yalois  and  Diana  of  Poitiers  are  still 
ef  priceless  value  in  the  eyes  of  col- 
lectors, while  the  names  of  De  Thou, 
Fouquet,  La  Valli^re  and  others,  en- 
hance the  merit  and  the  cost  of  any 
book  that  may  once  have  stood  upon 
their  shelves.  To  France  we  look  for 
our  great  instructors  in  bibliography. 
De  Bure  and  Brunei,  Barbier  and 
Qu6rard  are  household  words  with 
librarians,  not  to  speak  of  innumerable 
French  writers  on  special  depart- 
ments of  the  subject. 

Chief  among  these  specialists  stands 
the  name  of  Etienne  Gabriel  Peignot, 
whose  laborious  career  came  to  an 
end  so  recently  as  the  month  of 
August,  1849,  at  the  age  of  82.  He 
was  bom  at  Arc,  in  Barrois  (Haute 
Mame),  on  the  15th  May,  1767.  His 
father  destined  him  for  the  law,  and 
for  a  time  the  young  man  practised 
as  an  advocate  at  Besan9on. 

He  was  twenty- two  years  old,  when 
the  Revolution  broke  out  and  the  Bas- 
tille was  taken.  He  was  not  much  of 
a  politician,  but  the  tenor  of  his  opin- 
ions may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that,  in  1791  he  was  one  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Guard  of  Louis  XYI.  Un- 
der the  Directory  he  was  appointed 


Librarian  to  the  Central  School  of  La 
Haute  Sa6ne  at  Vesoul,  where  he 
availed  himself  of  the  disorder  caused 
by  the  Revolution  to  collect  many 
valuable  books,  dispersed  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries  and  the 
flight  of  the  aristocratic  imigrh.  Sub- 
sequently, under  the  Empire,  he  be- 
came Principcd  of  the  College  in 
Vesoul.  His  next  appointment  was 
that  of  Inapecteur  de  la  Lihrairie  at 
Dijon.  In  1815.  after  the  Restoration, 
he  was  made  Master  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Dijon  and  Inspector  of 
Studies  at  the  Academy  of  the  same 
town. 

Though  so  different  in  his  work  and 
works  from  Thomas  Heame,  there  is 
something  in  the  marvellous  indus- 
try of  Peignot  that  recalls  the  plod- 
ding penmanship  of  the  Oxford  liter- 
ary antiquary.  Peignot  was  an  om- 
nivorous reader,  and  he  always  read 
with  a  pen  in  his  hand  to  note  down 
any  remark  or  fact  that  he  thought 
worthy  of  preservation.  In  this  way 
he  accumulated  materials  for  \d& 
numerous  published  and  unpublished 
works.  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Folkard,  the  able  Librarian  of 
the  Wigan  PubUc  Lil  irary ,  for  a  list 
of  thirty-eight,  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  that  Library.  That  collection  is 
not  complete.  Querard  gives  a  list  of 
sixty-seven  separate  works,  of  which 
h(^  places  twenty  under  Bibliography; 
nineteen  imder  History  and  Biog- 
raphy; eight  under  Archaeology; 
fom:  under  Philology ;  eight  under 
Literature;  three  under  Fine  Arts, 
and  five  under  Elementary  Instruc- 
tion. Several  of  these  are  mere 
pamphlets.  Over  and  above  the  print- 
ed books  are  about  fifty  works,  which 
Peignot  left  in  manuscript.  Most  of 
his  printed  works  were  issued  in 
small  numbers,  and  occasionally  with 
the  puerile  distinction  of  impressions 
on  colored  paper,  blue,  green,  pink, 
etc.,  and  they  soon  become  scarce 
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The  most  extensive  work  among  his 
manuscript  remains  was  a  common- 
place book,  which  he  entitled  Myrio- 
biblon  Fran9ais,  a  resume  of  fifty  years 
reading,  alphabetically  arranged,  in 
some  twenty  octavo  volumes.  His 
passion  for  collecting  and  classifying 
historical  as  well  as  literary  facts  is 
exemplified  in  a  voluminous  chronicle 
(unpublished)  of  all  the  executions  of 
criminals  from  the  sixth  century  to 
the  year  1789.  George  Selwyn  him- 
self could  hardly  have  desired  a  more 
interesting  pocket  voluma  In  this 
work  all  kinds  of  punishment  inflict- 
'ed  by  society  in  its  own  defence  are 
described  in  detail  and  arranged  reign 
by  reign,  and  day  by  day  in  ghastly 
procession.  A  history  of  private  and 
secret  presses,  with  a  list  of  their  pro- 
ductions, forms  another  volume  of 
the  manuscript  remains.  Bibliogra- 
phies relating  to  the  inquisition,  to 
the  beard,  the  hair,  to  baldness,  horses, 
and  other  out  of  the  way  topics,  follow. 
This  curious  collection  of  MSS.  is  said 
to  have  been  deposited  in  the  Public 
Library  of  Dijon. 

Of  Peignot's  printed  works  the 
most  important  for  librarians  and 
l)ibliographers  in  general,  is  the 
'Dictionnaire  raisonn^  de  Bibliologie,' 
^  vol.  8vo.,  1802,  with  a  supplement 
of  374  pages,  published  in  1804.  This 
work  is  full  of  valuable  information, 
much  of  which  has  been  conveyed  in- 
to other  books,  without  acknowledg- 
ment, by  authors  of  some  reputation. 
^' An  Englishman,  Mr.  Thomas  Hart- 
well  Home,"  says  Peignot  in  a  notice 
of  his  own  works,  ''has  done  me  the 
honor  to  lay  under  contribution  my 
Dictionary  of  Bibliology,  and  other 
bibliographical  works  of  mine  for  the 
composition  of  his  *  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Bibliography,'  1814."  M. 
Bailly,  sub-librarian  of  the  City  Li- 
brary at  Paris,  is  also  charged  by 
Peignot  with  freely  helping  himself 
from  the  Dictionary  in  his  'Historical 


Notices  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Li- 
braries,' 1827.  But  the  most  shame- 
less of  all  plagiarists,  was  a  Dr. 
Namur,  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Louvain,  who  adopted  three-quarters 
of  the  work  of  Peignot  and  publish- 
ed it  in  his  own  name,  as '  The  Li* 
brarian's  Manual:'  prefax^es,  matter, 
notes,  all  are  the  work  of  a  pair  of 
scissors  applied  to  Peignot's  Diction- 
ary, and  to  the  Bibliographical  Dic- 
tionary of  Etienne  Pseaume. 

Peignot's  'Dictionary  of  works  con- 
demned to  be  burnt,  suppressed  or 
censured,'  2  voL  8vo.,  1802,  recom- 
mends itself  by  its  very  title  as  full 
of  interest,  though  naturally  it  is  far 
from  being  a  complete  list  of  its  kind. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  Peignot's 
works  on  art  is  the  volume  devoted 
to  researches  into  the  lugubrious 
pictorial  sermon,  known  as  the  Dance 
of  Death,  so  often  seen  during  the 
later  middle  ages  in  churches,  clois- 
ters, and  on  the  walls  of  cemeteries. 
The  grotesque  attitudes  of  the  grim 
skeleton,  as  he  invites  or  provokes 
his  victims  to  their  fates,  are  in 
strange  contradiction  to  the  solemnity 
suggested  by  the  coming  event. 
Peignot  treats  of  the  paintings  at 
Basle,  of  Holbein's  designs,  and  of  de- 
signs, on  the  margins  of  ancient  hour- 
books. 

Much  more  might  be  said  of 
Peignot's  nmnerous  works,  were 
space  not  wanting.  He  was  not  a 
profound  bibliographer,  nor  had  he 
the  advantage  of  a  residence  in  the 
French  capital,  and  a  resort  to  its 
splendid  collections.  Still,  his  books 
form  a  curious  library  of  their  own, 
replete  with  information  on  matters 
small  and  great,  and  hardly  ever 
make  dull  reading.  In  1830,  he  pub- 
lished a  list  of  his  own  works,  because 
writings  had  been  attributed  to  him, 
which  were  none  of  his.  Some  of  his 
earUest  productions  too  he  had  either 
forgotten  or  wished  to  disown.    As 
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stated  above,  Peignot  died  at  Dijon 
on  fbe  14th  August,  1849. 

R  Habbison. 
lAbrainan  of  the  London  lAbrary. 


A  a  TO  GBAPH  HUNTERS. 

A  class  of  men  detested  by  the 
blessed  gods,  and  hateful  to  mortals, 
are  autograph  collectoTs.  But  they 
are  comparatively  harmless  when 
they  only  gather  the  letters  of  the 
dead,  and  do  not  trouble  the  living 
with  requests  for  a  signature. 
Letters  which  are  old  enough  are 
the  materials  of  history,  letters  of  to- 
day or  yesterday  ought  not  to  be  mat- 
ters of  sale  and  barter.  The  more  re- 
spectable kind  of  collectors  had  a  great 
holiday  in  the  sale  of  their  favorite 
relics  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  on  Novem- 
ber 27.  Here  were  epistles  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  written  during  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  and  (if  they  are  like  most  of 
his  letters)  very  short,  and  all  to  the 
point  Beckf ord's  notes  were  chiefly 
financial,  not  fantastic.  Much  more 
interesting,  and  not  devoid  of  fantasy, 
were  the  letters  of  WiUian  Blake's 
old  age.  He  expects  ''an  immense 
flood  of  Grecian  light  cuid  glory  "  to 
be  poured  over  Europe.  He  is  paint- 
ing a  set  of  his  '  Songs  of  Innocence 
and  Experience '  for  ten  guineas. 
Five  himdred  dollars  would  be  about 
their  price  to-day.  '  Flaxman  is  gone, 
and  we  must  aU  soon  follow,  every 
one  to  his  own  eternal  mansion." 
"In  imagination,"  he  says,  '-I  am 
stronger  and  stronger  as  this  foolish 
body  decays."  lortmuUe  senex  we 
may  say,  thinking  of  this  old  age,  so 
poor,  so  brave,  so  contented,  and  en- 
tertaining angels,  not  imawares.  A 
letter  of  Mrs.  Browning's  very  proper- 
ly deprecates  the  publication  of  let- 
ters, but  perhaps  it  is  scarcely  right 
to  quote  even  the  letter  in  which  she 
says  so,  as  it  never  was  meant  for 


publication.  There  was  a  charming 
letter  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  written  after 
reading  the  MS.  of  abook  about  Crom- 
well. The  author  should  steam  out 
one-third,  "which  may  be  accounted 
aqueous,  and  call  it  English  Puritan- 
ism." Mr.  Carlyle  might  have  "steam* 
ed  out"  a  good  deal  of  his  own  Fred- 
erick, without  seriously  hurting  the 
composition.  In  another  letter  CSarlyle 
calls  Bums  "a  Scottish  Thor."  He 
has  read  some  pages  of  "  the  amiable, 
generous,  but  superannuated  books'^ 
of  Eenelm  Digby«  the  modem,  not 
the  old  writer  of  that  name.  "Baby 
Charles,"  when  Prince  of  Wales  was 
represented  by  a  letter  in  which  he 
orders  £1,000  to  be  paid  to  his  groom 
of  the  Bed  chamber,  Andrew  Pitcaim. 
This  gentleman  may  have  met  Richie 
Moniplies,  and  cut  Nigel  Olif ant  in 
St.  James's  Park.  Why  he  was  to 
receive  so  large  a  sum  as  £1,000  does 
not  appear.  A  most  quaint  letter  i& 
from  Dr.  Doddridge  on  the  death  of 
"dear  Colonel  Gardiner"  (slain  at 
Prestonpans),  "with  whom  I  had  the 
most  tender  and  endearing  friend- 
ship." His  death,  "  though  attended 
with  such  glorious  circumstances,  is 
the  bitterest  cup  that  providence  ever 
put  into  my  hands."  Here  is  a  real 
piece  of  history,  a  living  voice  out  of 
the  past 

Oeorge  Eliot  was  represented  by  a 
letter  on  philological  points  which 
arose  in  *  Romola.'  The  epistle  proves 
the  care  which  she  gave  to  the  most 
elaborate,  the  most  ambitious,  but  far 
from  the  most  entertaining  and  spon- 
taneous of  her  works.  A  letter  from 
Mrs.  Gaskell  gives  a  woeful  story  of 
Haworth,  its  pestilent  churchyard, 
and  waterless  condition.  Miss  Bronte 
knew  which  way  the  wind  was,  in 
the  mornings,  from  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  breath  of  mortal  decay. 
A  civil  highwayman  starts  up  from 
the  dust  beneath  Tyburn  tree  in  a 
letter  from  Grainger,  of  the  *  Sugar 
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Cane.'  He  has  been  robbed  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  road,  who  left 
him  his  watch,  and  apologized  for 
taking  his  money.  ^*In  Frcmce  or 
Spain  our  death  would  have  preceded 
the  robbery."  Mr,  Qrainger  com- 
plains of  Goldsmith's  indolence  as  a 
correspondent  "His  answer  was  that 
he  neve*  wrote  a  letter  in  his  life,  and 
faith  I  believe  him,  unless  to  a  book- 
seller for  money."  Most  authors  must 
wish  that  they  could  be  as  resolute  as 
Dr.  Gh>ldsmii;h.  Johnsonian  students 
found  Bozzy  well  represented  at 
Messrs.  Sotheby's :  Dr.  Parr  was  there, 
if  any  one  wanted  him,  and  Scott 
appeared  providing  money  for  John- 
son's amanuensis.  There  was  a 
splendid  specimen  of  that  great  letter 
writer,  Charles  Lamb:  "O  Coleridge, 
do  kill  those  reviews,  or  they  will  kiU 
us."  He  himself  reviews,  *'  Coelebs  in 
Search  of  a  Wife."  *'  It  has  reached 
eight  editions  in  as  many  weeks,  yet 
literally  it  is  one  of  the  very  poorest 
of  common  novels,  with  the  draw- 
back of  dull  religion  in  it"  Religion 
has  often  made  the  success  of  more 
modem  novels  than  *  Coelebs.'  Lamb 
borrowed  the  tale  from  "a  very  careful 
neat  lady,"  and  returned  it  with  this 
jingle ; 

If  ever  I  marry  a  wife 
ril  marry  a  landlady'8  flansrhtpr, 

For  then  1  may  sit  in  ttiebar 
And  drink  cold  brandy  and  water. 

A  better  autograph  was  the  draft  of 
Lamb's  '  Helen,'  the  famous  high- 
bom  Helen.  It  seems  hardly  so  fair 
to  sell  letters  by  Mr.  Gteorge  Meredith; 
surely  the  private  letters  of  living 
men,  even  if  they  happen  to  be  men 
of  genius,  ought  not  to  be  quoted,  and 
knocked  down  in  auction  rooms.  The 
sale  of  such  wares  by  booksellers  at 
present  is  a  public  scandal  and 
nuisance. 

Historical  in  the  true  sense  are  now 
the  letters  of  Lady  Hamilton  and 
Nelson.    The  great  seaman  hopes  to 


''get  the  French  fleet  in  a  comer. 
Come  out  they  must  some  of  these 
days,  and  I  am  determined  that  they 
shall  not  try  my  patience."  Lady 
Hamilton  says,  nobly  enough,  I 
"would  rather  give  to  my  country 
than  take  from  it"  She  did.  not  take 
much.  Mr.  Ruskin  does  not  escape 
the  fate  of  having  his  private  letters 
sold,  a  fate  which  will,  in  the  lon^ 
run,  prevent  people  from  daring  to 
write  interesting  letters.  Shelley's 
letters  to  Peacock  have  been  publish- 
ed; they  are  of  high  interest,  and 
what  collector  would  not  give  his 
favorite  prize  in  exchange  for  the 
original  copy  of  '  When  the  lamp  is 
shattered,'  and  so  forth?  Charles 
Dickens  was  represented  by  a 
most  kind  and  friendly  letter  to 
John  Leecl^  on  the  death  of  a  child. 
He  declines  to  describe  to  a  statue  of 
Shakspere  in  London  "among  the 
London  statues."  A  quantity  of 
biographical  notes  on  Mr.  Thackeray 
will  perhaps  never  get  out  of  the 
stage  of  manuscript  Mr.  Thackeray 
was  particularly  anxious  to  have  the 
distinction  of  being  unrecorded  in 
biography.  An  unpublished  poem 
by  the  same  Eminent  Hand  was  no 
doubt  cm  attractive  thing  to  the 
wealthy,  but  beyond  the  hopes  of  com- 
mon purses.  We  can  read  the  old 
poems  over  again,  and  be  resigned. 

As  1  walked  in  the  grass  green  alleys 
Where  frin«:es  of  beech  trees  grow, 

I  thought  of  the  close  cut  lindens 
And  the  fishes  of  Fontainebleau. 

So  the  piece  begins.  Another  poet, 
Shelley,  addresses  the  renowned  Miss 
Clare  Clairmont  as  "my  best  girl"" 
This,  as  the  catalogue  remarks  in 
italics,  is  most  interesting.  Miss  Clare 
was  his  "dearest  friend."  He  was  a 
very  affectionate  creature,  Shelley. 
About  Jane  Williams  the  poet  writes 
from  Lerici,  just  before  his  death.  **It 
is  a  pity  that  one  so  pretty  and  amia^ 
ble  should  be  selfish."    Was  the  in- 
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terestin  Jane  wearing  off,  or  was 
Bysshe  too  old  a  bird  to  praise  one 
lady  in  the  hearing  of  another  t  Then 
we  have  Shelley  in  a  rich  anger  with 
Oodwin,  who  objected  when  the  bard 
went  off  with  his  daughter.  Godwin's 
genius  had  taught  Shelley  "  to  expect 
more  from  his  virtue."  "Isn't  it  fun?" 
as  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley  said,  all  this 
eloquence  of  Shelley's  about  "  virtue." 
As  far  as  women  were  concerned, 
<iid  Shelley's  virtue  ever  once  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  inclinations  t  Dis- 
putes on  these  delicate  matters  ap- 
pear to  have  no  end,  and  will  proba- 
bly be  revived  by  these  autographs, 
and  by  Mrs.  Marshall's  Life  of  Mrs. 
Shellev. 


TO  THE  RESCUE— LAN Q! 

'   (With  abundant  thanks)^ 

Much  as  critics  are  despised  of  men, 
it  is  fair  to  remember  that,  in  some 
sort,  we  are  all  critics.  Everyone 
who  reads  a  novel  or  sees  a  play,  and 
gives  his  opinion  of  either  perform- 
ance, is  a  critic,  although  he  does  not 
publish  his  ideas  in  print  Everyone, 
too— or  the  majority  at  leai^t — is  apt 
at  present  to  be  a  little  intolerant  and 
exclusive.  If  we  like  one  kind  of 
thing  we  are  apt  to  blame  every  other 
kind  of  thing.  With  us  it  is  '  Eclipse 
first  and  all  the  rest  nowhere.'  Just 
at  the  present  hour  I  am  not  conscious 
of  having  any  Eclipse  in  the  stable  of 
Fancy— any  favorite  author,  dead  or 
alive,  who  has  no  competitors  in  my 
appreciation.  But,  for  the  moment, 
as  I  guess,  a  celebrated  American 
critic  and  novelist  has  chosen  Miss 
Austen  for  his  favorite.  If  ever  there 
was  an  impeccable  artist  in  fiction,  an 
artist  perfect  and  irreproachable,  it 
was  Miss  Austen.  Yet  one  cannot 
agree  that  all  the  rest,  in  England 
even,  are  nowhere,  that  all  writers  sin 
in  proportion  as  they  deviate  from 


this  type  of  refinement,  truth,  and 
humor.  Mr.  Howells,  in  the  Novem- 
ber Harper*B  Magazine^  appears,  if  I 
do  not  misconstrue  him,  to  hold  this 
opinion.  'The  art  of  fiction,  as  Jane 
Austen  knew  it,  declined  from  her 
through  Scott,  and  Bulwer,  and  Dick- 
ens, and  Charlote  Bronte,  and  Thack- 
eray, and  even  George  Eliot,  because 
the  mania  of  romanticism  had  seized 
upon  all  Europe,  and  these  great  au- 
thors could  not  escape  the  taint  of 
their  time.  .  .  .'  But  is  it  fair  to 
regard  Scott,  for  example,  as  a  writer 
who  started  from  the  ideal  of  Miss 
Austen,  and  then  was  corrupted  by 
'the  taint  of  romanticism t  Scott's 
remark  about  'the  big  bow-wow,' 
which  he  'could  do  himself  as  well  as 
anyone,'  is  very  well  known  and  was 
worthy  of  that  generous  nature.  It 
may  be  less  familiar  that  Sir  Walter 
wrote  the  review  of  Miss  Austen  in 
the  Quarterly  (No.  xxvii.),  and  said 
there  in  public  what  he  thought  in 
private.  '  She  has  produced  sketches 
of  such  spirit  and  originality  that  we 
never  miss  the  excitation  which  de- 
pends upon  a  narrative  of  uncommon 
events,  arising  from  the  consideration 
of  minds,  manners,  and  sentiments 
greatly  above  our  own.  In  this  class 
she  stands  almost  alone  ....  her 
dramatis  peraonm  conduct  themselves 
upon  the  motives  and  principles  which 
the  readers  may  recognize  as  ruling 
their  own  [life]  and  that  of  most  of 
their  acquaintances.'  One  is  obUged 
to  supply  the  word  in  brackets,  for 
grammar  was  not  Scott's  strongest 
point  All  this  is  perfectly  true.  Miss 
Austen  is  supreme  in  her  own  domin- 
ion. But  there  are  other  domin- 
ions ;  in  this  house  of  art  there  are 
many  mansions.  We  can  hardly  re- 
gard Scott,  or  Thackeray,  or  the  rest 
as  persons  who  decline  from  the  ideal 
of  Miss  Austen,  because  they  attempt- 
ed hundreds  of  things  on  which  she 
never  ventured,  and  did  them  admir- 
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sblj  well  Mr.  Howells  might  admire 
Scott  more  if '  St  Ronan's  Well '  were 
the  central  type  of  his  work,  and  if  he 
had  retrenched  from  all '  narrative  of 
uncommon  incidents.'  This  is  just 
the  kind  of  individual  taste  and  judg- 
ment which  the  world  is  not  made  to 
acquiesce  in.  Balfour  of  Burley  is  an 
uncommon  character;  so  are  King 
James  and  Le  Balafr6,  Dugald  Dal- 
getty,  and  HbI  of  the  Wynd,  cuid 
Martha  Trapbois.  Uncommon  they 
a.re,  but  are  they  not  as  true  to  nature 
as  Anne  Elliot  or  Elizabeth  Bennett? 
Is  it  wrong,  is  it  failure  and  decline,  to 
be  acquainted  with  and  to  paint  per- 
sons uncommon  as  well  as  common, 
scenes  and  events  imfamiliar  as  well 
as  famiUarT 

'  How  could  people,*  cries  Mr.  How- 
ells, talking  of  us  'poor  islanders,' 
''how  could  people  who  had  once 
known  the  simple  verity,  the  refined 
perfection  of  Miss  Austen,  enjoy  any- 
thing less  refined  and  less  perfect!' 
Well,  there  are  good  qualities,  wholly 
beyond  Miss  Austen's  province,  which 
people  desire  no  less  or  even  more 
than  they  desire  refinement  and  per- 
fection. 

There  is  room  and  place  for  many 
other  poets,  novels,  students  of  hu- 
man exisistenca  If  one  might  ven- 
ture on  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  one 
might  ask.  How  did  America,  once 
familiar  with  the  refinement  and  per- 
fection of  Hawthorne,  'come  to  enjoy 
anything  less  refined  and  less  perfect?' 
It  is  true  that  Hawthorne,  was  know- 
ingly and  of  set  purpose,  romantic, 
but  he  was  in  his  art  perfect  and  re- 
fined. Yet  the  Americans,  very  prop- 
erly, naturally,  and  inevitably,  enjoy 
many  works  that  are  very  remote 
from  the  qualities  of  Hawthorne.  It 
is  vain  for  criticism  to  demand  that, 
having  once  found  what  is  exquisite 
in  one  style,  we  shall  be  thankful,  de- 
clining to  enjoy  what  is  less  perfect 
or  what  is  different,  but  good  in  some 


other  manner.    As  the  poet  says— 

The  world  is  so  full  of  a  Dumber  of  things 
I  am  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kfn^s. 

Mr.  Howells,  referring  to  me  in  a 
very  flattering  manner  as  'an  ingeni- 
ous English  magazinist,'  seems  vexed 
that  I  have  spoken  of  the  pleasure 
and  consolation  which  the  old  age  of 
George  Sand  found  in  Alexandre 
Dumas.  I  had  asked  whether  Madame 
Sand  would  have  found  '  this  anodyne 
and  this  stimulus  in  the  novels  of  M« 
Tolstoi,  M.  Dostoiefsky,  M.  Zola,  of 
any  of  the  scientific  observers  whom 
we  are  actually  requested  to  hail  as 
the  masters  of  a  new  art,  the  art  of 
the  future.'  Well,  I  still  think  that 
neither  anodyne  nor  stimulus  would 
have  been  discovered— given  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  reader— in  the 
works  of  those  masters.  We  may  say 
for  certain  about  M.  Flaubert  at  least 
that  Madame  Sand  knew  him  and 
admired  him,  that  she  lent  the  com- 
fort of  her  courage  and  wisdom  to  M. 
Flaubert  when  his  own  morbid  and 
unhappy  temperament  was  shaken 
by  unamiable  criticism,  by  his  own 
failure  to  win,  through  his  later  nov- 
els, the  success  which  attended  his 

*  Madame  Bovary.'  Madame  Sand  in 
her  correspondence  consoled  and 
strengthened  him.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  his  *L*  Education  Sentiment- 
ale  '  that  she  turned  for  help.  '  When 
I  am  ill,  anxious  and  melancholy, 
tired,  discouraged,  nothiDg  helps  me 
like  a  book  of  Dumas,'  she  said  to  M. 
Borie.  For  these  qualities,  then,  of 
vigor  and  consoling  diversion  one 
ventured  to  praise  Dumas,  without 
denying  merit  to  M.  Zola,  M.  Tolstoi, 
M.  Dostoiefsky.  For  them  too  there 
is  of  course  ample  room ;  they  too  are 
admirable  in  their  own  ways  and  in 
their  hour.  *  Perfection '  and  *  refine- 
ment/ of  course,  one  cannot  seriously 
affirm  that  they  always  attain.    In 

*  Anna  Kar6nine,'  for  example,  there 
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is  a  disconnected  profusion,  a  crowd- 
ing, a  lack  of  proportion  wluch  no  im- 
partial critic,  however  favorable,  can 
overlook.  These  defects,  at  least, 
were  not  overlooked  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold.  Yet  we  may  admire  the 
novel  even  though  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  qualities  of  Miss  Austen. 
One  merely  denies  that  these  ad- 
mired authors  are  *  to  have  the  whole 
world  to  themselves,  and  all  the 
time,  and  all  the  praisa'  Were 
they  granted  these  exclusive  rights, 
perhaps  it  is  not  untrue  to  say  that 
they  would  *  turn  time  into  tedium.' 
Any  exclusive  admiration,  if  it  could 
impose  its  idol  or  its  ideal  on  the 
world,  and  could  reject  everything 
else,  would  make  literature  a  dismal 
affair. 


In  one  respect  Seflor  Valdes,  whom 
Mr.  Howells  quotes,  and  Mr.  Flowells 
himself,  seem,  as  foreigners,  to  mis- 
understand the  taste  of  'the  higher 
classes  of  society,' of  'smart  people' 
(as  Mr.  Howells  puts  it)  in  France  and 
England.  Setior  Valdes  thinks  that 
the  books  of  M.  Ars^ne  Houssaye  and 
M.  Gteorges  Ohnet  are  'much  in  vogue 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society.' 
This  opinion  will  surprise  M.  Jules 
Lemaitre,  and  'Gyp,'  as  it  would  have 
astonished  the  late  M.  Charles  Assel- 
ineau.  Mr.  Howells  adds, '  Doubtless 
the  ideal  of  those  poor  islanders'  (our- 
selves) will  be  finally  changed.  If  the 
truth  could  become  a.  fad  it  would  be 
accepted  by  all  their  '  smart  people.' 
But  the  truth  to  Mr.  Howells's  mind, 
is  it  not  M.  Tolstoi'T  About  'smart 
people,'  it  may  be  asserted  that  Mr. 
Howells's  favorite  authors  are  their 
favorite  authors ;  that  'Anna  Earen- 
ine,'  for  example,  is  at  present  one  of 
the  most  'fashionable'  of  novels.'  It 
does  not  at  all  seem  to  me  that  this 
vogue  proves  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
excellent  of  novels.  However,  if  in- 
tense approval  of  M.  Tolstoi's  works 


be  a  sign  of  civilization  (as  it  certainly 
is  of  'culture*),  let  Mr.  Howells  be 
comforted.  'Smart  people'  in  this 
benighted  isle  are  on  the  right  path. 
They  prefer  'Anna  Kar^nine'  to  'The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel.'  I  am  not  *  smart ' 
enough  for  that  in  any  s^  nse  of  the 
term  'smart' 


* 


On  the  other  hcuid,  it  is  not  easy  to 
be  moral  with  the  morality  of  Tmns- 
atlantic  criticism.  Mr.  Howells  does 
not  think  it  much  to  be  the  death-bed 
comfort  of  a  woman  who  is  supposed 
to  have  needed  medicining  of  a  nar- 
cotic kind  from  a  past  of  inedifying 
experiences.'  The  lady  referred  to  is 
Madame  Sand,  against  whom  Mr. 
Howells  throws  by  no  means  the  first 
stone.  A  person  may  be  old,  ill,  mel- 
ancholy, even  with  an  edifying  past, 
and  Mr.  Howells's  assault,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, is  rather  edifying  than 
chivalrous.  On  the  whole  one  may 
prefer  Mrs.  Browning's  to  Mr. 
Howells's  criticism  of  Madame.Sand's 
character;  one  may  like  better  to  re- 
member her  masculine  virtues  than 
her  imfeminine  faults.  But  by  a 
cruel  Nemesis,  Mr.  Maurice  Thomp- 
son, in  America  J  says  much  the  same 
unkind  things,  and  I  think  as  inap- 
propriately, about  Mr.  Howells's  favor- 
ite, Madame  Kar6nine,  as  Mr.  Howells 
himself  hints  about  Madame  Sand. 
Madame  Karenine,  as  Mr.  Thompson 
very  plainly  says,  broke  the  seventh 
commandment.  Are  we  to  agree 
with  him  that  she  is,  therefore,  no  fit 
heroine  of  a  novel?  This,  again,  to  a 
poor  islander  seems  to  be  pushing 
morality  rather  far.  Nobody  is  likely 
to  be  led,  by  the  example  of  the  un- 
happy Anne  KarSnine,  into  '  unedify- 
ing  experiences.'  However,  Mr. 
Howells  and  Mr.  Thompson  may  be 
left  to  settle  between  themselves  the 
precise  amount  of  error  which  is  in- 
teresting in  a  heroine  and  unedifying 
in  an  author.    For  my  own  part,  it 
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seems  that  I  think  fiction  ^  ought  to 
do  the  office  of  hyoscyamus  or  bro- 
mide of  potassium.'  I  do  not  know 
what  the  quahties  of  hyoscyamus  are; 
as  to  bromide  of  potassium,  if  it  is  at 
all  like  bromide  of  sodium  I  have 
found  it  a  rather  ineffectual  soporific. 
If  I  really  thought  that  fiction  should 
be  a  soporific  I  should  be  thankful, 
for  novels  of  a  sl**epy  quality  are  not 
far  to  seek  even  in  American  litera- 
ture. But  one  rather  holds  that, 
among  the  boons  of  fiction,  we  should 
esteem  that  charm  of  nepenthe  which 
the  wife  of  Thon  of  Egypt  gave  to 
Helen.  Nepenthe,  as  Mr.  Howells 
may  read  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
*  Odyssey,'  was  no  soporific,  but  some- 
thing rarer  cmd  better,  something 
that  went  well  with  the  telling  of  a 
story. 

Really  there  is  room  for  all  sorts  of 
fiction,  if  we  would  only  acknowledge 
it  and  cease  to  regard  our  favorites 
as  alone  in  the  field.    This  habit  of 
mind  it  is  which  makes  Mr.  Howells 
write  about  Mr.  Thackeray  as  if  he 
were  mainly  a  'caricaturist,'  as  if  the 
passages  in  which  the  author  comes 
f  orwa*  d  exactly  like  the  Greek  chorus 
were      unmannerly      interruptions. 
Others  cannot  achieve  this  feat ;  it  is 
better  for  them  not  to  try  it    Field- 
ing and  Thackeray  had  this  art ;  no- 
body denies  that  Thackeray  overdid 
it  into  a  trick  sometimes ;  we  all  have 
our  defects.   But  conceive  the  mental 
condition   of   the   critic   who,    with 
Beatrix    Esmond    smiling    on   him 
across  the  years,  can  speak  of  Thack- 
eray as  'the  caricaturist  Thackeray.' 
It  is  much  more  kind,  and  even  very 
much  more  original,  in  Mr.  HoweUs 
to  allow  that  Mr.  Thackeray  produc- 
ed works  '  whose  beauty  is  smpassed 
only  by  tht^  effect  of  a  more  poetic 
writer    in    the   novels   of    Thomas 
Hardy.'    To   have    a   greater   than 
Thackeray   here  is  no   consolation. 
Mr.  Hardy,  fortunately,  may  long  be 


more  poetic  than  Mr.  Thackeray  in 
his  later  works.  As  the  author  of 
*  Esmond '  says — 

For  a  man— to  let  the  truth  out— 

Who's  had  almost  every  tooth  out 

Cannot  sing  as  onoe  he  sung, 

When  he  was  young  as  you  are  young, 

When  songs  were  sung  and  lutes  were  strung, 

And  love  lamps  in  the  window  hung. 

And  yet  his  unfriends  never  discov- 
ered that  he  had  '  almost  every  tooth 
out'  Andrbw  Lang. 


ALONE. 

When  cinders  fall  below  the  grate, 
And  silent  hands  show  hours  are  late; 
When  all  the  house  is  plungtKi  in  sleep, 
And  winds  around  my  lattice  creep; 
When  stretched  at  length  upon  the  rug 
Lies  wrapped  in  dreams  my  honest  Pug;— 
Then  by  ihy  cosy  chimney  nook 
I  ponder  o'er  my  pleasant  book. 

Pfrhaps  it  is  Cervantes'  page, 
Tliat  tells  of  old  Quixote's  rage, 
As  riding  forth  with  spear  at  rest 
Himself  to  gallant  deeds  addressed ; 
Perliaps  again  with  Dan  Defoe 
I  thread  the  tale  of  poor  Crusoe, 
ik  nd  watch  him  as  he  seaward  floats, 
Or  dances  with  his  bearded  goata 

Sometimes  'tis  Shakspere's  magic  line 
That  charms  my  sense  as  half  divine; 
Sometimes  'tis  Goldsmith's  verse  or  prose 
That  through  my  thoughts  so  sweetly  flows; 
Macaulay's  page  with  beauties  rife, 
Or  Boswoll's  never-failing  ''Life," 
Or  Walter  Scott  enchants  me  sure 
With  Kenilworth  and  Lammermoor. 

Or,  if  by  serious  thoughts  possessed, 
1  turn  me  to  the  Volume  blessed. 
Or  soar  on  Milton's  pinions  strong 
Through  regions  of  celestial  6ong, 
Or  pause  o'er  Bunyan's  simple  tale. 
While  Christian  treads  the  fearful  vale, 
Or  from  the  hills  in  glad  surprise 
The  shining  city  he  descries. 

And  thus  when  grow  the  hours  so  late, 
And  cinders  fall  below  the  grate, 
When  all  the  house  is  plunged  in  sleep. 
And  winds  outside  my  lattice  svi  eep, 
When  stretched  at  length  upon  the  rug 
And  wrapped  in  dreams  lies  honest  Pug,<— 
Then  in  my  cosy  chimney  nook 
I  ponder  still  my  pleasant  book. 

T.  J.  Ohapmak. 
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LANJDORS  CRITICAL  JUDG- 
MENT. 

I  never  new  a  man  whose  friend- 
ships and  dislikes  so  interfered  with 
his  literary  judgment  One  curious 
instance  of  this  I  recall.  He  was  a 
warm  friend  of  the  present  Lord  Lyt- 
ton,  and  when  one  of  his  poems  (I 
cannot  remember  at  the  moment 
which  it  was)  was  first  published  he 
was  very  anxious  to  see  and  read  it, 
and  expressed  this  desire  one  morn- 
ing to  Mrs.  Browning.  "  I  have  just 
received  a  copy,"  said  she,  ''and  I  will 
send  it  over  to  you  at  once,  before 
reading  it  myself."  He  thanked  her 
and  went  home,  and,  in  accordance 
with  her  promise,  she  sent  him  the 
poem.  Not  a  half  hour  elapsed,  how- 
ever, before  the  book  was  brought 
back  to  her  with  no  message.  She 
was  naturally  surprised,  and  when, 
an  hour  or  two  later,  he  called  upon 
her,  she  asked  him  if  he  had  read  it. 
**0h,  that  book  you  sent  me  this 
morning!  Read  it!  Gk)odGod!  who 
could  read  a  book  that  begins  with 
•But'?  Not  I— not  I!"  "But,"  replied 
Mrs.  Browning,  "'that  was  Lord  Lyt- 
ton's  new  book  that  you  wished  so  to 
sea"  "Gk)d  bless  me!"  he  exclaimed ; 
"  was  it  indeed!  I  had  not  the  least 
idea  of  it  Pray  send  it  to  me  again." 
She  did  so,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  next  time  he  saw  her  he 
said  that  "  it  was  the  finest  thing  he 
ever  read  in  his  life."  So,  too,  I  re- 
member, when  he  was  staying  with 
me  at  Siena,  I  once  lent  him,  at  his 
earnest  request,  a  manuscript  poem 
of  my  own— alongish  poem,  dramatic 
in  character.  It  was  a  delightful 
Summer's  afternoon,  and  we  were 
all  sitting  on  our  green  terrace— some 
of  us  painting,  some  reading,  some 
sewing — and  Landor  sat  a  little  apart 
reading  this  manuscript  Suddenly, 
when  all  were  silent,  he  slapped  the 
manuscript  down  upon  his  knee,  and 


cried  out  in  a  high  voice:  "God  bles& 
my  soul !  Shakspere  never  wrote  any- 
thing half  so  fine  as  that"  We  all 
with  one  accord  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter.  What  could  one  say?  I 
only  tell  you  this  story  to  show  you 
how  his  friendships  interfered  with 
his  judgment  He  even  laughed  him- 
self when  we  did.  How  could  he 
help  it? — Blackwood^a  Magazine. 


*m^ 


MBS.  BROWNING'S  POEMS. 

The  first  volume  of  the  new  and 
complete  edition  of  the  poems  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  has  just 
been  published  by  Messrs.  Smith 
&  Elder.  This  edition  will  be  made 
up  of  six  monthly  volumes,  and  it 
will  be  uniform  with  the  lately  pub- 
lished edition  of  Mr.  Robert  Brown- 
ing's poems  and  dramas.  We  are  pro- 
mised in  the  volumes  several  portraits 
of  Mrs.  Browning  at  different  periods 
of  her  life.  One  of  these  ornaments 
the  opening  of  the  first  volume.  It 
is  a  curiously  interesting  picture  of  a 
little  girl  of  nine  years,  holding  up  a 
flower  in  her  right  hand,  while,  with 
the  left  she  turns  up  the  front  of  her 
skirt  so  as  to  make  a  receptacle  in 
which  to  carry  a  lap  full  of  flowers. 
The  simple  charm  of  the  gauzy  little 
dress  is  set  off  by  the  imstudied 
attitude  of  the  child.  The  face  is  one 
which  might  already  have  forewarn- 
ed of  a  coming  poetess.  The  eyes 
have  a  depth  of  expression  in  them 
which  might  almost  remind  one  of 
some  of  Raphael's  angels.  There  is 
something  of  an  old-world  look,  too, 
on  the  face  with  its  well-traced  eye- 
brows— a  sort  of  look  as  of  one  who 
had  already  seen  and  thought  much ; 
who  saw  things  that  all  others  did 
not  see ;  who  might  as  well  have  had 
fairies  as  flowers  for  her  companions. 
No  one  who  studies  that  face  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  ownet  of  it 
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composed  a  poem  on  Marathon  when 
she  was  only  fourteen  years  of  aga 
Some  of  her  biographers  indeed  have 
made  her  out  to  be  even  more  precoci- 
ous. Mr.  Ingram,  who  certainly  is  very 
careful  about  his  work,  has  fallen  in- 
to the  error  of  other  writers  and  de- 
scribed her  as  having  written  the 
poem  on  Marathon  at  the  age  of 
eleven.  The  mistake  is  corrected  by 
Mr.  Robert  Browning  in  a  short  pre- 
face to  this  first  volume.  Mr.  Brown- 
ing also  corrects  some  other  mistakes. 
The  very  birth  of  Elizabeth  Brown- 
ing was  a  subject  of  controversy  and 
common  mistake.  There  was  de- 
bate as  to  its  time  and  as  to  its  place. 
Mr  Browning  sets  all  controversy  at 
rest.  The  poetess  was  borne  at  Cox- 
hoe  Hall,  West  Durham,  the  residence 
of  her  father's  brother,  and  the  birth 
took  place  on  the  6th  of  March,  1806. 
The  biographers  of  Mrs.  Browning 
generally  make  her  birthday  three 
years  later,  and  Mr.  Ingram,  like 
others,  gives  London  as  the  place  of 
her  birth.  It  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence perhaps  when  or  where  a 
poet  is  bom,  if  only  he  or  she  is  bom ; 
but  still  as  biographies  have  to  be,  it 
is  necessary  that  their  facts  and  dates 
should  be  correct  Mrs.  Browning  is 
commonly  described  as  the  eldest 
daughter  of  her  father.  We  now 
learn  on  Mr.  Browning's  authority 
that  the  eldest  daughter  died  in  her 
childhood. 

Another  biographical  mistake  Mr. 
Browning  points  out.  Mr.  Ingram 
tells  that  Mrs.  Browning's  father  ob- 
tained f6r  her  when  she  was  very 
young  "the  tutorial  assistance  of  the 
well  known  Greek  scholar,  Hugh 
Stuart  Boyd."  Mr.  Browning  explains 
that  there  was  nothing  tutorial  fnthe 
relationship  of  Mr.  Boyd  to  the  y oimg 
Elizabeth  Barrett  He  was  a  man 
who  had  lost  his  sight  early  in  life 
from  over  study ;  who  cared  for  little 
else  than  Greek,  especially  the  Greek 


Fathers,  and  who  had  a  wonderful 
memory,  and  could  repeat  long  pass- 
ages from  his  favorite  St.  Gregory. 
He  lived  at  Malvevn,  and  Elizabeth 
visited  him  frequently,  "  partly  f rona 
her  own  love  of  Greek,  and  partly^ 
from  a  desire  for  the  congenial  society 
of  one  to  whom  her  attendance  might 
be  helpful"  There  is  something- 
charming  in  this  suggested  picture  of 
the  girl-poetess  devoting  so  much  of 
her  time  to  the  companionship  of  the 
blind  old  scholar.  But  she  was  not 
taught  Greek  by  him ;  she  had  no 
"  tutorial  assistance  "  from  him.  "  lo 
point  of  fact,"  Mr.  Browning  says, 
"  she  was  self-taught  in  almost  every 
respect"  Mr.  Browning  closes  his- 
little  preface  with  the  words:  "Many 
other  particulars  concerning  other 
people  in  other '  Biographical  Memoirs 
which  have  appeared  in  England  or 
elsewhere*  for  some  years  past  are 
similarly  'mistaken  and  mis-stated ;' 
but  they  seem  better  left  without 
notice  by  anybody."  The  allusion  ta 
the  Biographical  Memoirs  which  have 
appeared  in  England  or  elsewhere,, 
and  the  words  "mistaken  and  mis- 
stated," are  employed  in  reference  ta 
certain  observations  of  Mr.  Ingram's 
own  about  other  biographical  notices- 
of  Elizabeth  Browning,  and  are  used 
by  Mr.  Browning  in  the  spirit  of  sar- 
casm. This  first  volume  contains  *A 
Drama  of  Exile;'  *The  Seraphim i*^ 
*  Prometheus  Bound,'  from  jEschylus; 
the  *  Lament  for  Adonis,'  from  BioH ; 
*A  vision  of  Poets,'  and  *The  Poet's 
Vow ;'  and  the  poetess's  prefaces  and 
dedications.  It  seems  hardly  correct 
to  speak  of  Mrs.  Browning  as  a  poet- 
ess. She  stands  too  high  to  be  classed 
according  to  her  sex.  By  conunon 
consent  there  is  a  place  in  literature 
at  which  an  "authoress"  drops  that 
title  and  becomes  an  "author."  In 
the  same  sense  we  ought  perhaps  to 
speak  of  Elizabeth  Browning  as  a 
poet.    Thus  denoted  her  place  would 
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be  high  indeed.  But  if  on  the  other 
hand  we  regard  her  as  a  poetess, 
then  her  position  is  almost  abso- 
lutely unique  in  literature;  quite 
unique  indeed  in  modem  literature 
Since  Sappho  no  woman  has  equalled 
her  in  poetic  power,  and  fire,  and 
pathos.  There  was  a  time  when  our 
forefathers  had  to  put  up  with  Joanna 
Baillie  and  Mrs.  Homans  as  poetesses, 
and  when  there  was  literary  excite- 
ment over  the  verses  of  Miss  Landon. 
Christopher  North  spoke  of  the 
'^ originality  of  the  genius"  of  Miss 
Landon.  ''That  Joanna  Baillie  is  a 
true  dramatist  as  well  as  a  great 
I)oet,"  wrote  Miss  Mitf ord,  "  I  for  one 
can  never  doubt"  "Woman"  said 
Byron,  "save  Joanna  Baillie,  cannot 
write  tragedy."  Some  of  Joanna 
Baillie's  shorter  poems  do  still  sur- 
vive, and  some  still  are  sung,  but  the 
Plays  on  the  Passions  would  hardly 
hold  a  modern  audience,  and  indeed 
the  world  does  not  know  whether 
Joanna  Baillie  could  write  tragedy  or 
not.  Byron,  it  may  be  remarked, 
was  singularly  generous  in  his  de- 
scriptions of  minor  poets  and  poetess- 
es, at  least  when  he  had  got  over  the 
days  of  the  "English  Bards  and 
"Scotch  Reviewers,"  and  the  mood 
for  lashing  out  at  all  contemporary 
poets  great  and  small  When 
Elizabeth  Barrett  came  to  write  she 
soon  made  it  cle€u:  that  a  new  chapter 
in  England's  literary  history  had  been 
opened,  and  that  a  woman  was  to  be 
a  poet.  Her  work  has  been  long 
enough  before  the  world  to  enable  us 
to  say  with  certainty  that  it  has  found 
its  place.  *The  Cry  of  the  Children' 
rang  into  every  heart,  and  is  ringing 
there  stiU.  It  has  passed  into  our 
feelings  and  into  our  social  life.  Its 
echo  will  not  be  unheard,  even  if 
there  should  come  a  time  when  there 
are  no  more  overworked  and  joyless 
children.  'The  Cry  of  the  Children' 
was  given  to  the  world  in  the  year 


following  the  publication  of  Hood's 
'Song  of  the  Shirt.' 

Mrs.  Browning  has,  of  course,  done 
greater  things  than  'The  Cry  of 
the  Children.'  We  are  not,  however, 
about  to  indulge  in  any,  criticism  or 
even  in  any  eulogy  of  her  bfst 
poems.  Our  only  object  now  is  to 
express  the  gratification  which  we 
feel  at  the  announcement  of  the  com- 
plete issue  of  her  works  under  such 
auspicious  conditions.  We  need  her 
poems:  she  does  not  need  our  criti- 
cism or  our  praise.  The  fame  of  Mrs. 
Browning  is  assured;  her  position 
has  been  definitely  appointed  in  the 
literature  of  her  time.  There  have 
been  admirers  who  extravagantly 
over-praised  her,  but  whose  extrava- 
gfimce  could  not  affect  or  injure  her 
permanent  and  abiding  reputation. 
There  have  been  writers  who  were 
guilty  of  more  extravagance  of  dispar- 
agement. The  pubUc  had  a  painful 
opportunity  of  judging  an  instance  of 
this  kind  lately  when  the  privately 
expressed  opinion  of  a  distinguished 
man  of  letters  was  imhappily  allowed 
to  find  its  way  into  print.  But  to  true 
ability  the^olden  mean  between  over- 
praise and  under-praise  is  reached  at 
last,  and  Mrs.  Browning  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  taken  her  appointed 
place  in  the  literature  of  the  Victorian 
aga  No  more  decisive  proof  of  her 
popularity — ^were  any  proof  necessary 
— could  be  found  than  in  the  appear- 
ance of  a  collected  edition  of  her 
works.  The  two  volumes  of  selections 
from  her  writings  which  her  husband 
had  already  given  to  the  world  had 
enjoyed  a  demand  rivalling  that  of 
the  selections  from  Mr.  Browning's 
own  poems;  her  separate  volumes 
command  a  regular  sale ;  those  of  her 
works  which  have  been  permitted  to 
pass  into  that  mysterious  and  melan- 
choly state  which  is  known  as  being 
"out  of  print"  are  pursued  with  pas- 
sion across  the  colunms  of  catalogues 
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and  the  records  of  sales  by  eager  bib- 
liophiles, bibliophiles  who  will  find 
consolation  for  the  appearance  of  a 
collected  edition  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
works  in  the  knowledge  that  a  few,  a 
very  few,  volumes  are  printed  on 
large  paper,  and  must  in  their  time 
become  RarissimL 


-M*> 
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TUPPJSR  AS  A  DRAMATIST. 

The  late  Mr.  Martin  Farquhar  Tup- 
per  once  aspired  to  distinction  as  a 
dramatist      His    'Washington,     a 
Drama  in  Five  Acts,'   was  written 
in  1875,  as  a  note  by  the  author  re- 
cords, "  for  the  Centenary  of  American 
Independance,"  and  was   "intended 
for    representation    in    the    United 
States."    Mr.  Tupper  was  bitterly  dis- 
appointed at  his  failure  to  induce  any 
manager  of    a    leading    theatre   in 
America  to  produce  his  piece.    It  is 
in  blank  verse,  and  introduces  Wash- 
ington and  his  wife,  Benedict  Arnold 
and  his  sister  Mary,  Patrick  Henry, 
John  Adams,    Benjamin    Franklin, 
the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  and  Ma- 
jor Andrg.     The  General  is  rather 
more  addicted  in  the  play  to   long 
rhetorical  speeches  than  history  would 
warrant  us    in  expecting,    and  the 
drama  suffers  from  a  general  excess 
of    dialogue    over    action.    Stirring 
business,  however,  is  provided  in  the 
fourth  act    Mr.  Tupper,  who  quietly 
drops  poor  Honora  Sneyd,  supposes 
Andr6  and  Mary  Arnold  to  be  betroth- 
ed ;  and  he  represents  his  heroine  as 
stealiifg  upon  the  privacy  of  Wash- 
ington when  the  latter  is  lying  sick 
in  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge,  and 
making  a  desperate  attempt  to  stab 
him  after  the  later  fashion   of  Char- 
lotte Corday.    This  is  in  revenge  for 
his  obdurate  determination  that  Andr6 
shall  be    executed  as  a  spy.     The 
Gteneral,  however,  having  been  saved 
by  the  timely  interposition  of  Mrs. 


Washington,  who  appears  to  be  cam- 
paigning with  her  husband,  the  lat- 
ter generously  condones  the  treacher- 
ous act ;  for  the  author,  who,  like  Mr. 
Puff,  had  a  fancy  for  complexity  in 
the  sentimental  relations  of  his  per- 
sonages, has  imagined  Mary  to  be  no 
other  than  the  "unknown  lowland 
beauty,"  the  "  earliest  love"  of  Wash- 
ington, who,  recognising  her,  addres- 
ses her  gallantly  as  "  My  unknown 
passion  flower  of  hot  sixteen!"  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  a  pity  that  Amer- 
ican playgoers  were  baull^ed  of  the 
entertainment  which  they  undoubted* 
ly  might  have  derived  from  Mr.  Tup- 
per's  bold  method  of  handling  his  his- 
toriccd  materials. 
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DICKJENS  CHARACTERS. 

A  reviewer,  in  noticing  the  *  Rem- 
iniscences'  of  Mr.  Glover,  threw 
some  doubt  on  the  latter  s  statement 
that  the  original  of  Cheery  ble  Broth- 
ers resided  at  Manchester.  This  elic- 
ited an  exceedingly  interesting  re- 
ply from  Mr.  W.  Lincolne,  who  cor- 
roborates, from  his  own  personal 
knowledge,  the  contention  of  Mr. 
Glover.  The  firm  (he  says)  consisted 
of  two  brothers,  William  and  Daniel 
Grant,  who  had  entered  Manchester 
years  before,  as  a  couple  of  lads,  with 
all  their  belongings  tied  up  in  a  bun- 
dle, and  who  afterwards  set  up  a 
landmark  known  as  Grant  s  Stone  on 
the  spot  where  they  sat  down  to  rest 
when  they  first  came  in  sight  of  their 
journey's  end.  Their  warehouse 
was  in  Cannon  Street  and  it  was 
with  much  interest  I  found  'my- 
self sent  there  on  one  occasion  to 
make  a  business  inquiry.  I  did  not 
know  what  to  expect,  but  when,  in 
response  to  my  kick  at  the  customary 
counting-house  barrier,  I  attracted 
the  attention  of  an  old  clerk  at  the 
far  end,  the  agUity  with  which  he 
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swung  himself  round,  planted  his  pen 
in  his  ear,  and  said,  ''  Your  pleasure, 
sir?"  made  me  say  to  myself,  "  This 
must  be  Tim  Linkinwater,"  and  I  in- 
voluntarily looked  up  to  see  if  his 
birdcage  were  hanging  above  my 
head.  It  was  well  known  he  had  re- 
fused to  be  pensioned  off,  though 
possibly  not  for  the  precise  reason 
that  Dickens  puts  into  his  mouth.  I 
at  once  saw  William  Grant's  car- 
riage, and  personnel  was  very  like  that 
attributed  to  him ;  but  it  was  a  dis- 
appointment to  find  his  brother  was 
of  a  different  build,  taller  and  more 
gentlemanly.  I  had  not  allowed  suf- 
ficiently tor  a  novelist's  licence. . 

I  cannot  just  now  refer  to  Dickens's 
preface,  but  should  think  to  those 
who  can  read  between  the  hues  it 
must  be  capable  of  being  read  in  a 
Pickwickian  sense,  as  Nicholas  Nickle- 
by  himself  was  undoubtedly  Dickens's 
own  brother-in-law,  and  Kate  Nickle- 
by  his  own  sister.  *Nickleby'  had 
come  to  Manchester  to  introduce 
Hullah's  system  of  singing,  and  I 
made  his  acquaintance  by  becoming 
one  of  his  first  pupils.  He  had  had 
the  honor  of  singing  before  George 
IV.,  and  had  been  upon  the  stage,  as 
set  forth  in  the  novel ;  but,  notwith- 
standing his  artistic  surroundings, 
was  startlingly  radical  in  his  political 
opinions. 

An  amusing  instance  of  this  occurr- 
ed during  the  Manchester  strike  in 
1842,  which  also  helped  me  to  under- 
stand what  had  hitherto  puzzled  me, 
bow  so  unassuming  and  mild  man- 
nered a  youth  could  have  been  roused 
up  to  thrashing  the  schoolmaster. 
We  were  returning  from  one  of  his 
classes  when  he  b^an  telling  us 
what  he  had  that  day  seen.  A  poor 
drunken  fellow  was  staggering  along 
Oldham  Street,  when  a  policeman 
came  up  and  b^gan  knocking  him 
about, "  first  this  way  and  then  that," 
&c.  Suddenly  he  burst  out  with,  "'Tis 


enough  to  make  the  people  rebels," 
and  there,  thought  I  to  myself,  is  the 
explanation  of  Nicholas  Nickleby. 

As  it  seems  a  pity  to  lose  the  iden- 
tity of  any  of  Charles  Dickens's  char- 
acters, it  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  his  son  was  the  original  Paul 
Dombey,and  did  really  put  the  fa- 
mous question,  '^  Papa,  what  is  mon- 
ey?" 

If  I  may  go  on  with  my  own  'Rem- 
iniscences,' for  I  seem  to  have  come 
across  quite  a  cluster  of  Dickens's 
celebrities,  I  may  mention  that 
Smike  is  still  living  in  Bury  St 
Edmimds,  where  he  keeps  a  toy  shop. 
I  had  heard  he  was  not  imwilling  to 
be  recognised  as  such  and  therefore 
introduced  myself  a  few  years  ago  as 
"afriend  of  Nicholas  Nickleby."  He  is 
a  tall,  hatch«^t- faced  old  gentleman, 
who  said  he  had  been  sent  to  school 
by  his  imcle,  had  run  away  from  it, 
and  knew  that  its  exposure  by  Dick- 
ens had  been  the  ruin  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

Carker  was  connected,  through  his 
father,  with  an  eminent  engineering 
firm,  and  lived  in  Oxford  Road,  where 
I  have  myself  seen  him  prowling 
about,  a  nuisance  to  all  the  servant 
girls  in  the  neighborhood.  He,  Major 
Bagstock,  Mrs.  Skewton,  whose  real 
name  was  Campbell,  and  her  daughter, 
were  all  well-known  characters  in 
Leamington.  A  jeweller  there  (since 
dead)  described  the  old  lady  to  me  as 
"laced up  to  the  nines"  so  tightly, 
that  before  speaking  she  had  to  catch 
hold  of  the  coimter  railing  to  recover 
her  breath.  He  had  so  often  spoken 
of  her  as  Mrs.  Skewton ,  that  when  she 
came  into  the  shop  one  day  he  fell  in- 
to the  grievous  mistake  of  addressing 
her  as  such.  "My  name  is  not  Skew- 
ton,"  was  the  indignant  reply,  to 
which,  of  course,  he  could  only  offer 
the  profoundest  apologies. 

Some  fifty  years  ago  the  Shannon 
coach,  running  between  Ipswich  and 
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London,  was  driven  by  a  big,  burly 
old  fellow  named  Cole,  and  he,  I  have 
been  lately  told,  was  the  veritable  el- 
der Weller.  I  did  not  know  it  at  the 
time,  but  can  well  believe  it  from  the 
quaintness  of  a  remark  he  made  the 
last  time  I  was  riding  with  him. 
Having  left  that  part  of  the  country 
for  some  years,  I  was  asking  after  his 
companion,  Stedman.  ''  Stedman  1 
Law  bless  yon,  sir  1  He's  been  dead 
this  many  a^year.  Leastways,  if  he 
ain't  they've  used  him  werry  bad^  f or— 
they've  buried  him  II** 

As  the  "  White  Horse,"  Ipswich — 
which  was  the  stopping  place  of  the 
**  Shannon" — is  proud  of  its  connection 
with  Pickwick,  and  has  his  name  on 
a  portion  of  its  premises,  it  is  possible 
the  above  details  may  interest  some 
of  your  readers. — The  Boohcorm. 


JOHN  DA  VIS  THE  NA  VI- 

O  A  TO  JR. 

"  Great  Explorers,"  by  land  and  sea, 
are  to  have  their  "series"  of  handy  vol- 
umes like  everybody  else ;  and  we  do 
not  know  that  the  set  of  geographical 
books  could  have  begun  better  than 
it  has  with  a  Life  of  John  Davis, 
(Philip,  London,)  from  the  thoroughly 
competent  pen  of  Mr.  Clements 
Markham.  Some  notion  of  geography 
is  necessary  even  to  the  ''gentlemen 
of  lazy  literature,"  and  still  more  so  to 
those  who  study  with  an  object  The 
young  folks  cannot  be  taught  too 
early  to  keep  their  maps  open  beside 
them  when  they  read,  even  if  they 
do  not  ground  themselves  in  a  science 
never  more  important,  not  to  say  es- 
sential than  it  is  now.  How  much 
history  and  biography  is  forgotten 
because  the  eager  learner  would  not 
stop  to  track  the  course  of  events 
and  men  upon  the  map  I  To  link  the 
personal  adventures  of  the  discoverer 
with  accurate  accoimts  and  maps  of 


his  discoveries,  is  one  of  the  surest 
ways  of  fixing  the  attention  and  giv- 
ing a  more  or  less  solid  basis  to  the 
random  readings,  as  well  as  the  reg- 
ular studies  of  the  young — or  the  old. 
The  "  series  "  now  begun  should,  at 
all  events,  operate  as  a  stimulant  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  the 
boundless  field  of  geography,  where 
the  hoary  scholar,  even,  incessantly 
finds  more  worlds  to  conquer. 

Naturally,  the  centre  of  interest  in 
Mr.  Markham's  book  is  not  the  fa- 
mous discoveries  on  the  borders  of 
the  icy  North- West  three  hundred 
years  ago,  but  the  character  and 
qualities  of  John  Davis,  who  made 
theuL  The  Straits  into  which  he  car- 
ried his  ships  are  familiarly  known 
by  his  name,  while  only  the  studious 
in  Arctic  or  seafaring  lore  know  any 
thing  of  the  man  who  bore  it  A  few 
names,  indeed,  left  high  above  the 
fiood  of  oblivion,  represent  on  our 
maps  whole  generations  of  vanished 
heroic  seamen,  not  of  one  race  or  na- 
tion, nor  of  one  age,  but  of  many 
races,  nations  and  ages.  John  Davis 
is  one  of  the  few.  He  came  into  the 
world  after  the  dawn,  he  fiourished 
in  the  sunrise,  of  modem  Arctic  dis- 
covery. Among  those  who  went  be- 
fore him  were  Cabot,  Cartier,  Corte- 
real,  and  Frobisher,  and  his  immedi- 
ate successors  were  Hudson,  Fox, 
and  Baffin.  Born  in  Devon,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dart,  his  playmates,  as 
Mr.  Markham  pleasantly  imagines, 
were  Humphrey  and  Adrian  Gilbert 
and  Walter  Raleigh ;  at  all  events,  in 
af ter  Uf e  the  two  latter  were  among 
his  most  faithful  friends.  But  noth- 
ing is  known  of  his  youth.  Some- 
where, perhaps  at  Totness,  he  got  a 
"classical  education;"  anyway,  he 
had  fair  schooling.  Yet,  Uke  Baffin, 
we  first  get  sight  of  him  when  he  is 
a  g^wn  man.  At  twenty-eight,  he 
comes  on  the  scene  as  an  accomplish- 
ed sailor,  marries  soon   afterwards 
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Faith,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Pulford, 
and  still  later  projects  his  plan  for 
the  discovery  of  a  North- West  Pass- 
age to  China  and  India.  The  mer- 
chants were  eager  to  help,  the  mari- 
ners were  keen  on  the  business,  the 
official  world^at  least  one  of  its 
members,  Walsingham — was  ready 
to  lend  support  Apparently  Davis 
did  much  to  convince  the  Secretary 
and  secure  his  confidence;  but  the 
effective  aid  came  from  the  City, 
where  '^  Master  William  Sanderson," 
a  rich  and  enlightened  merchant, 
"advanced  the  largest  share  of  the 
funds"  required  to  fit  out  the  expedi- 
tion. And  what  an  expedition  where- 
with to  win  new  worlds, — one  craft 
of  fifty,  and  another  of  thirty-five 
tons!  Verily  our  ancestors  were  wont 
to  do  great  things  with  very  small 
means,  whether  it  were  to  fight  an 
Armada  or  contend  with  the  tempests 
and  the  icebergs  'of  Arctic  and  Ant- 
arctic seas. 

Davis  made  three  voyages  to  the 
North-West,  1685-87 ;  he  did  not  find 
the  passage,  but  he  pointed  to  the 
way  and  indicated  the  road  also  to 
the  region  since  made  famous  as  the 
hunting-ground  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  "He  was,"  says  Mr.  Mark- 
ham,  "  a  God-fearing  man,  gentle  and 
courteous,  considerate  and  thoughtful 
of  the  welfare  of  his  crew,  and  belov- 
ed by  his  men—  a  very  perfect  speci- 
men of  an  English  sailor  in  the  days 
of  the  great  Queen."  His  amiability, 
indeed,  appears  even  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  his  first  Arctic  voyage,  and 
when  the  Eskimo  were  first  met, 
near  what  is  now  Godthaab,  his  fore- 
thought was  justified.  He  had  land- 
ed on  an  island  where  he  met  the  na- 
tives:— 

"Hearing  the  shouting  and  noise,  Captain  Bar- 
ton and  Master  Ellis  of  the  *  Moonshine '  (thlrty- 
fiyetons),  manned  their  boat,  took  the  four  mu- 
sicians on  boaid,  and  hurried  either  to  rescue 
their  chief  or  oo-operate  in  his  attempt  to  concil- 
iate the  natives  [for  which  very  purpose  the  mu- 


sicians had  bt*eu  shipped  at  Dartmouth].  When 
they  arrived.  Captain  Davis  caused  the  musicians 
to  play,  while  he  and  his  companions  danced  and 
made  signs  of  friendship." 

What  a  picture  I  and  one  is  glad  to 
know  that  the  simple  method  was 
successful,  at  least  for  a  time,  and 
that  perfect  confidence  was  establish- 
ed. In  his  second  voyage,  when  he 
had  a  larger  ship,  and  reaching  Qreen- 
land,  sent  a  boat  ashore,  the  Eskimo, 
recognising  some  of  the  crew,  '^  hung 
about  the  boat  with  such  a  comforta- 
ble joy  as  would  require  a  long  dis- 
course to  be  uttered."  Davis  gave 
them  knives,  refusing  skins  offered 
in  exchange,  saying  that  they  were 
"given  of  courtesia"  He  set  them 
to  playing  games,  when,  though  the 
sailors  were  the  better  at  the  long- 
jump,  .  the  Eskimo  proved  the  more 
skilful  wrestlers.  But  his  fine  conduct 
did  not  prevent  the  Eskimo  from 
stealing ;  he  fired  blank  cartridge  to 
frighten  them,  and  the  men  said  that 
his  "friendly  using  gave  them 
stomach  for  mischief."  One  of  his 
Captains,  Pope,  went  up  the  East 
Coast  of  Greenland,  and  we  note  that 
his  men,  who  played  football  with  the 
natives,  showing  amity,  also  had  to 
fight  with  them,  which  implies  pro- 
vocation. Nothing,  however,  could 
move  Davis  from  the  gentler  meth- 
ods, which  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to 
him.  In  Arctic  annals  he  occupies  a 
high  placa  Two  of  the  straits  indica- 
ted by  him  "  actually  are  North-West 
passages."  The  practical  results  of 
his  work  "were  the  openitig  of  a 
most  lucrative  whaJe  and  seal  fishery 
in  Davis  Strait,  the  extension  of  the 
cod-fishery  to  the  coast  of  Labrador^ 
and  the  eventual  recolonization  of 
Greenland."  And  it  is  well  said  that 
"  he  lighted  Hudson  into  his  strait  he 
lighted  Baffin  into  his  Bay  ;he  lighted 
Hans  Egede  to  the  scene  of  his  Green- 
land labors,"  so  that  the  Cross,  found 
by  him  in  the  grave  of  some  early 
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Korse  colonists,  was  once  more  erect- 
ed on  the  shores  of  that  rediscovered 
•continent 

Davis  was  not  a  man  of  war,  but 
he  took  part  in  battle,  when  needful, 
heartily,  as  he  did  all  th'ngs.  His 
share  in  the  defeat  of  the  Armada 
was  a  humble,  but  useful  one,  and  he 
had  a  place  in  Cumberland's  expedi- 
tion to  the  Azores,  and  probably  in 
the  famous  capture  of  Cadiz.  His 
business,  however,  was  discovery, 
and  that  induced  him  to  sail  with 
Cavendish  in  his  second  Voyage,  for 
he  hoped,  after  passing  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  to  pass  up  the  West  Coast 
of  America,  and  return  home  by  the 
Arctic  soas.  It  was  a  disastrous  ad- 
venture, for  Cavendish  behavc^d  ill ; 
and  Davis,  having  to  encounter  mu- 
tiny as  well  as  famine,  barely  escap- 
ed with  his  his  life,  landing  at  Bereha- 
ven  ''as  lost  wanderers  upon  the  sea," 
and  finding  at  his  home  on  the  Dart 
that  the  faithless  Faith,  his  wife,  had 
fled  with  one  Milboume,  who,  when 
Davis  returned,  got  him  arrested  on 
a  charge  which  was  proved  to  be  falsa 
Faith  died  soon  afterwards,  and 
Raleigh  said  that  Milboume  was  like- 
ly to  be  hanged  for  coining.  During 
part  of  his  widowhood,  he  wrote  two 
books,  from  one  of  which,  setting 
forth  reasons  in  favor  of  the  existence 
of  a  North- West  Passage,  Markham 
quotes  a  striking  paragraph,  almost  a 
prediction,  in  due  time  largely  fulfill- 
ed, although  "the  passage  by  the 
North- West "  proved  useless.  When 
it  was  made  good,  said  Davis, — 

"  Then  will  her  [Queen  Elizabeth's]  stately  seat 
of  London  be  the  storehouse  of  Europe,  the  nune 
of  the  world,  and  the  renowB  of  nations;  and  all 
this  by  means  of  the  excellent  commodity  of  her 
position,  the  mightiness  of  her  trade  by  force  of 
shipping  thereby  arising,  and  most  abundant  ac- 
cess and  intercourse  from  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the 
world.  Then  shall  the  idle  hand  be  scorned,  and 
plenty  by  industry  in  all  this  land  proclaimed." 

He  could  not  charm  the  ears  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Council,  and  his  future 
▼oyages  were    either  trading    ven- 


tures, or  expeditions  to  the  Eastern 
seas.  With  a  Dutch  captain  and 
crew,  serving  as  **  chief  pilot,"  he 
went  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Achen,  in  Sumatra,  where  all  of  them 
were  nearly  murdered  by  the  Malays, 
Davis  using  his  weapon  against  the 
treacherous  assailants.  When  he  re- 
turned home,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany was  about  to  send  forth  its  first 
squadron  under  Captain  James  Lan- 
caster. The  service  of  Davis  was 
eagerly  sought  again  as  chief  pilot, 
and  the  "splendid  success"  of  the 
venture  was  in  great  part  due  to  his 
skill  as  a  navigator.  Unf ortimately, 
he  quitted  the  Company,  lured  away 
by  an  old  friend.  Sir  Edward  Michel- 
bourne,  who  sailed  east  on  his  own 
account,  and  induced  Davis  to  ship 
with  him.  They  arrived  safely  oflE 
the  East  Coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsu- 
la; but  when  there,  fell  in  with  a 
junk  crowded  with  Japanese  pirates. 
Michelboune  befriended  them,  but 
while  at  anchor,  the  Japanese  resolv- 
ed to  seize  the  ship.  There  was  some 
reason  to  suspect  them,  but  Davis, 
who  was  ordered  to  disarm  those 
who  came  on  board,  could  not  bring 
him  his  life,  for  they  suddenly 
swarmed  into  the  ship,  and  meeting 
Davis  as  he  emerged  from  the  cabin, 
they  killed  him,  but  did  not  get  the 
ship,  Michelboume  and  his  men  be- 
ing too  tough,  and  by  no  means  gen- 
tle in  dealing  with  pirates.  So  died 
this  great  seaman,  who  worked  not 
for  profit  but  love,  who  married 
science  to  experience,  advanced  the 
art  of  navigation,  invented  new  in- 
struments, and  added  largely  by  sur- 
veys to  geographical  knowledga 
Mr.  Markham,  who  has  told  so  well 
the  story  of  his  life,  says  that  his 
fault  was  a  weakness  arising .  from 
goodnatura  He  was  too  facile,  and 
preferred  expostulation  when  he 
should  have  used  needful  force. 
Still,  and  the  narrative  bears  out  the 
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eulogium,  ^*  John  Davis,  the  great  dis- 
coverer, the  scientific  seaman,  the 
consummate  pilot,  takes  rank  among 
the  foremost  sea-worthies  of  the 
glorious  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth." 
The  book  is  a  good  piece  of  work, 
and  should  be  popular. 
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JIffi.  PATMORirS  ESSA  YS. 

In  a  small  volume  of  about  two 
hundred  pages,  Mr.  Patmore  has  con- 
densed the  result  of  much  thought 
upon  subjects  cc*nnected  more  or  less 
closely  with  the  art  of  which  he  is  a 
master.  Art,  in  the  largest  sense  of 
the  wordy  comprehends  all  the  forms 
in  which  men  of  genius  utter  what  is 
in  them ;  and  Mr.  Patmore  is  no  more 
straying  from  his  special  business  as 
a  poet  by  writing  upon  architecture, 
than  Michael  Angelowhen  he  laid 
aside  the  chisel  and  the  brush  in  or- 
der to  write  sonnets.  It  is  possible 
for  a  critic  to  grasp  a  principle  in  art 
without  much  technical  knowledge; 
but  the  poet,  when  he  has  his  singing 
robes  on,  does  not  think  of  principles; 
his  work  then  is  to  create.  Words- 
worth, although  prepossessed  by  a 
theory  which,  combined  with  his  lack 
of  humor,  often  led  him  astray,  for- 
got it  altogether  when,  in  the  full 
flush  of  inspiration,  he  produced  his 
noblest  verse,  and  Coleridge's  marvel- 
lous critical  sagacity  was  not,  we  may 
be  very  certain,  brought  into  play 
when  he  wrote  'Christabel'  and  *  The 
Ancient  Mariner.'  A  poet  cannot  say 
why  his  verse  flows  from  him  one 
day  in  a  full  and  rapid  stream,  and 
why  upon  the  next  his  hard-bound 
brains  are  dry  as  the  dust  of  summer. 
The  poet's  hour  is  not  the  hour  of  the 
critic.  At  the  same  time,  a  few  of 
the  most  famous  singers  have  raised 
the  critical  art  to  the  highest  level ; 
and  when  a  poet  writes  about  poetry, 
the  reader  who  loves  literature  will 


always  listen  with  interest  to  what  he 
has  to  tell  him. 

Mr.  Patmore  understands  well  the 
limitations  of  criticism,  and  says 
truly  that  in  dealing  with  such  a  work 
as  'The  Tempest,'  ''its  noblest  func- 
tion is  to  declare  its  own  helplessness 
by  directing  attention  to  beauty  be- 
yond beauty  which  defles  analysis.'^ 
In  noticing  more  recent  works,  ad- 
miration, unfortimately,  is  not  the 
critic's  chief  function.  Mr.  Patmore 
can  be  severe  in  his  estimate  of 
brother- poets,  but  he  is,  we  think, 
nearly  always  just.  Nothing  can  be 
more  vigorous  and,  in  our  judgment, 
more  truthful  than  his  estimate  of 
Shelley  both  as  a  man  and  a  poet 
Of  no  modem  poet  has  more  frantic 
nonsense  been  written  and  Mr.  Pat- 
more's  comments  will  be  intolerable 
to  the  worshippers  who,  like  Mr. 
William  Rossetti,  regard  SheUeyas 
"among  the  most  perfect,  the  most 
unspeakableof  artists,"  to  wards  whom 
"  the  very  soul  rushes  out  as  an  unap- 
proached  poet,  and  embraces  him  as 
a  dearest  friend:" — 


«t 


If  to  do,"  Hr.  Patmore  says,  **  what  is  right 
in  one's  own  eyes  is  the  whole  of  virtne,  ana  to 
suffer  for  so  doinfc  is  to  be  a  martyr,  then  Shelley 
was  the  saint  and  martyr  which  a  large  nambca^ 
of— cbieHy  young— persons  consider  him  to  have 
been  as  a  man ;  and  if  to  have  the  faculty  of  say- 
ing everything  in  the  most  brilliant  language  and 
imagery,  without  having  anything  particular  to 
say  beyond  sublime  commonplaces  and  ethereal 
fallacies  about  love  and  liberty,  is  to  be  a  'su- 
preme' poet,  then  Shelley  undoubtedly  was  such. 
But  as  a  man,  Shelley  was  almost  wholly  devoid 
of  the  instincts  of  the  *  political  animal/  which 
Aristotle  defines  a  man  to  be.  If  he  could  not 
see  the  reasons  for  any  social  institution  or  cus- 
tom he  could  not  feel  any;  and  forthwith  set 
himself  to  convince  the  world  that  they  were  the 
invention  of  priests  and  tyrants.'  He  was  equally 
deficient  in  what  is  coiumonly  understood  by 
natural  affection.  The  ties  of  relationship  were 
no  ties  to  him ;  for  he  could  tmly  see  them  as  ac- 
cidents. *I,  like  the  God  of  the  Jews,'  writes 
Shelley,  *  set  up  myself  as  no  respecter  of  persons ; 
and  relationship  is  regarded  by  me  as  bearing  that 
relation  to  reason  which  a  band  of  straw  does  to 
fire.'  As  these  deficiencies  were  the  cause  of  all 
the  abnormal  phenomena  of  his  life,  so  they  are 
at  the  root  of,  or  rather  are,  the  imperfections  of 
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big  poetry,  which  Is  all  splendor  and  sentiment 
and  sensitiveness,  and  little  or  no  true  wisdom  or 
true  love.  The  very  texture  of  his  verse  suffers 
from  these  causes.  In  his  best  poems  it  is  firm, 
fluent,  various  and  melodious ;  but  the  more  serious 
and  subtle  music  of  life,  which  he  had  not  in  his 
heart  he  could  not  put  Into  his  rhythms;  which 
no  one  who  icnows  what  rhythm  Is  will  venture 
to  compare  with  the  best  of  Tennynon's  or 
Wordsworth's,  far  less  with  the  best  of  our  really 
*  supreme'  poets." 

Lord  Tennyson,  as  a  contemporary- 
poet,  is  perhaps  too  near  and  dear  to 
us  to  allow  of  a  strictly  impartial  es- 
timate of  his  poetry ;  but  Wordsworth 
can  be  judged  of  with  the  calmness 
bestowed  upon  a  classic,  and,  to  our 
thinking,  he  stands  so  incontestably 
at  the  head  of  the  reflective  poets  as 
to  rank  with  the  throve  or  four  English 
poets  who  can  be  called  *'  supreme." 

A  short  paper  upon  ^Crabbe  and 
Shelley'  suggests  one  or  two  points 
for  comment.  The  utter  contrast  be- 
tween them  does  not  necessarily 
prove,  as  certain  Shelley- worshippers 
affirm,  that  Crabbe  is  no  poet— a 
judgment  lately  uttered  by  Mr. 
Saintsbury — but  that  the  domain  of 
poetry  is  wider  than  some  critics  are 
disposed  to  admit.  That  Mr.  Patmore 
is  unwilling  to  grant  a  place  in  it. 
however  lowly,  to  Crabbe,  can  be 
gathered  from  the  tone  of  his  criticism. 
What  he  says  may  be  true  in  the  main, 
but  it  is,  we  think,  inadequate.  He 
eiees  what  is  painful  and  repulsive  in 
a  poet  who  surpasses  Wordsworth  in 
his  capacity  for  creeping  "on  all 
fours ;"  but  he  does  not  see,  or  does 
not  appreciate,  the  poetic  force,  in- 
sight, and  pathos  which  made  his 
verse  so  dear  to  Walter  Scott,  and 
has  led  Dr.  Newman  to  call  Crabbe  a 
classic.  Again,  in  this  brief  paper 
we  read  that  "  Coleridge  in  his  great 
way,  and  Bums  in  his  comparatively 
small  way,  have  done  a  certain  mod- 
erate amount  of  work  so  thoroughly 
and  manifestly  well  that  no  sane 
critic  has  ever  called  it  into  question. 
or  ever  will"    So,  indeed,  we  might 


have  thought ;  but  Sir  Henry  Taylor 
whose  sanity  is  perhaps  his  chief  gift 
as  cu  critic,  has  declared  99  per  cent 
of  what  Bums  wrote  to  be  worthless, 
and  that  nothing  which  he  wrote  was 
of  such    excellence  as    to  found  a 
poet's  fame.  The  vagaries  of  criticism 
are  innumerable,  and  Mr.  Patmore 
cites  one  of  them  in  his  remarks  on 
Mr.  Colvin's  'Keats'  in  "English  Men 
of  Letters."    "I  think  it  probable," 
Keats's  biographer  writes,  "that  by 
power  as  well  as  by  temperament  and 
aim,  he  was  the  most  Shaksperian 
spirit  that  has  lived  since  Shakspere," 
which    leads    Mr.    Patmore  to  ae^ 
whether  it  is  not  the  truth  rather  that 
among    real   poets,  Keats  was  .the 
most  un-Shaksperian  poet  that  ever 
lived?   The  author    is  not  satisfied 
with  giving  this  opinion,  but  states 
the  ground  on  which  he  holds  it;  and 
his  paper  on  this  delightful  poet,  less 
than  seven  pages  in  length,  is  rich  in 
suggestive  matter.    But  why,  after 
making  the  just  distinction  between 
poetry  of  a  masculine  and  feminine 
order,  as  exemplified  on  the  one  side 
by  Shakspere,  on  the  other  by  Shelley 
and  Keats,  does  he  add: — "  The  femi- 
ninity  of  such  poets  as  these  is  a 
glorious  and  immortal  gift,  such  as 
no  mortal  lady  has  ever  attained  or 
ever  will  attain.    It  has  been  proved 
to  us  how  well  a  mortal  lady  may  be- 
come able  to  read  the  classics ;  but, 
humbled  as  some  of  us  may  feel  by 
her  having  headed  the  Tripos,  it  is 
still  some  compensation  for  those  of 
our  sex  to  remember  that  we  alone 
can  write  '  classics '  even  of  the  fem- 
inine order."    Again,  is  it  true,  as 
Mr.  Patmore  affirms  in  another  essay, 
that  "the  most  characteristic  virtue 
of  woman,  or  at  least  the  most  allur- 
ing of  her  weaknesses,"  is  "  her  not 
caring  for  masculine  truth  and  worth, 
unless  they  woo  her  with  a  smile, 
or  a  touch,  or  some  such  flattery  of 
her  senses  "  t    Does  not  such  a  state- 
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ment  imply  that  the  smile  and  the 
touch  and  the  flattery  are  not  only 
dear  to  a  woman,  as  they  well*  may 
be,  but  dearer  than  truth  and  worth  t 
No  poet  of  our  time  has  written  so 
charmingly  about  woman  as  Mr. 
Patmore.  All  that  is  pure  and  gentle 
and  lovely  in  her  character,  all  that 
is  sweet  and  bewitching  in  her  ways, 
her  power  to  rule  when  she  least 
thinks  of  ruling,  her  self  forgetfulness, 
her  innocent  arts,  her  captivating 
foibles,  her  modest  taste  in  dress  dis- 
playing ''more  loveliness  than  she 
conceals," — these  are  the  sweet  fem- 
inine arts  and  virtues  which  Mr.  Pat- 
more  glorifies  in  his  verse  as  only  a 
poet  can.  In  one  sense,  he  lifts 
woman  to  the  highest  pinnacle  on 
the  wings  of  poetry ;  in  another,  he 
seems  to  lower  her,  since,  as  in  the 
passages  we  have  quoted,  he  questions 
her  claim  to  mental  and  moral  equality 
with  man.  In  the  beautiful  lines  en- 
titled *  Olympus,'  Amelia  can  only  cry, 
^'  For  shame  I "  but  has  no  argument 
to  urge  against  the  wild  talk  brought 
back  by  her  husband  from  '^  a  careless 
parliament  of  gods  Olympic,'*  and  he, 
good  man,  while  allowing  that  if  he 
had  answered  thus,  "  'twould  not  have 
pass'd  for  y  ery  wise,"  since  he  has 
not  '^  her  voice  and  eyes,"  is  glad  to 
leave  the  gods  for  home: — 

'*  Tea,  very  glad  at  heart  to  oome. 
And  lay  a  happy  head  to  rest 
On  her  unreasonable  breast." 

The  little  poem  is  a  charming  picture; 
but  would  it  be  less  so  if  this  sweet 
wife,  in  addition  to  being  right  by  in- 
stinct, as  true  women  generally  are 
upon  moral  questions,  had  been  able 
to  give  a  reason  for  her  faith  *  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Patmore  that,  as  yet, 
no  woman  (with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions in  the  domain  of  fiction)  has 
written  classics;  but  it  is  a  bold 
thing  to  say  she  never  will  One 
must  admit,  however,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  a  female  Shakspere 


or  Hooker,  although,  if  Mr.  Swinburne 
will  forgive  us  for  saying  so,  we  can 
imagine  the  existence  of  a  female 
Hugo. 

Of  Bossetti  as  a  poet,  Mr.  Patmore 
writes  with  a  temperate  appreciation 
that  will  carry  more  weight  than  the 
extravagant  praise  lavished  on  this 
remarkable  man  by  some  of  his 
friends  and  followers.  He  says  truly 
that  while  his  power  is  chiefly  shown 
in  his  long  ballads,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  they  are  more  or  less 
anachronisms  both  in  spirit  and  in 
fonn.  But  how  fine  is  the  remark 
that  in  much  of  Bossetti's  work  '*  there 
is  a  rich  and  obscure  glow  of  insight 
into  depths  too  profound  and  too 
sacred  for  clear  speech,  even  if  they 
could  be  spoken ;  a  sort  of  insight  not 
at  all  uncommon  in  the  great  art  of 
past  times,  but  exceedingly  rare  in 
the  art  of  our  own." 

And  here  is  a  passage  from  an  af- 
fectionately appreciative  paper  on 
Clough,  evidently  written  by  one  who 
knew  and  loved  the  man: — 

"  Those  who  recognise  in  the '  Bothie '  Clough's 
almost  solitary  claim  to  literary  eminenoe,  most 
somewhat  wonder  at  the  considerable  figure  he 
stands  for  in  the  entimMtion  of  the  present  gener^ 
ation.  The  fact  id,  that  Clough,  like  James  Sped- 
ding,  was  personally  far  more  impressive  than 
his  works ;  and  the  singularly  strong  effect  produc- 
ed among  his  friends  by  the  extreme  simplicity 
and  shy  kindliness  of  his  life  and  manners,  and 
the  at  once  repellent  and  alluring  severity  of  his 
tnithfulness,  gave  his  character  a  consequence 
beyond  that  of  his  writings  with  all  who  knew 
him  though  ever  so  slightly ;  and  the  halo  of  this 
sanctity  hangs,  through  the  report  of  his  friends, 
about  all  that  he  has  done,  and  renders  cold 
criticism  of  it  almost  impossible.  No  one  who 
knew  Clough  can  so  separate  his  personality  from 
his  writings  as  to  be  able  to  criticise  thfm  fairly 
as  literature;  no  one  who  has  not  known  him  can 
understand  their  value  as  the  outcome  of  charac- 
ter." 

These  remarks,  while  true  of  Clough, 
may  be  also  applied  generally  in  rela- 
tion to  the  contemporary  estimate  of 
men  who  appear  to  be  intellectually 
what  Saul  was  physically,  higher  thsai 
SLUjot  the  people.  We  cannot  judge 
with  critical  impartiality  of  authors 
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who  express  the  thoughts  of  the  age, 
or  of  statesmen  who  carry  out  its 
wishes.  In  the  present  day,  every 
man  who  does  his  duty  well  and  is 
well  paid  for  doing  it,  is  almost  certain 
of  a  testimonial,  and  possibly,  when 
his  work  is  done,  of  a  biography.  *'  In 
this  age,"  said  Southey— and  the  re- 
mark is  truer  to-day  than  when  he 
made  it — "when  a  person  of  notoriety 
dies,  they  lose  as  little  time  in  making 
a  book  of  him  as  they  used  to  do  in 
makmg  a  mmnmy."  And  the  evil 
does  not  stay  here,  for  the  poor  victim 
runs  the  risk  also  of  beinfi:  represented 
in  bronze  and  marble.  If  the  nine 
years  during  which  a  poet  is  advised 
to  keep  his  verse,  were  the  space  re- 
quired after  the  death  of  a  public  man 
before  his  Life  should  be  written  or  a 
monument  raised  to  his  memory, 
what  a  boon  would  it  be  to  the  public  1 
In  'Shall  Smith  have  a  Statue r  Mr. 
Patmore  writes  with  keen  satire  on 
the  modem  fashion  of  recognizing  too 
hastily  the  claims  of  men  distinguish- 
ed by  the  public.  The  enthusic^ m  of 
the  moment,  he  suggests,  may  result, 
in  making  ourselves  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  our  children,  and  by  raising 
statues  too  quickly  "  we  may  be  plac- 
ing an  awful  and  e€isy  vengeance  in 
the  hands  of  posterity,  which  might 
choose,  not'to  pull  down  such  monu- 
ments, but  to  let  them  stand" 

In  the  short  but  weighty  essay  that 
gives  a  title  to  this  volume,  Mr.  Pat- 
more  observes  that  it  would  be  well 
fur  the  professed  critic  to  remember 
that  ''criticism  is  not  the  expression, 
however  picturesque  and  jrlowing,  of 
the  faith  that  is  in  him,  but  the  rend- 
ering of  sound  and  intelligible  reasons 
for  that  faith."  Doubtless,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  it  is  true  that  the  critic  of 
Art  or  Literature  must  have  a  reason 
for  his  faith,  just  as  he  will  have  a 
reason  for  his  faith  as  a  Christian; 
but  he  cannot  always  make  that  faith 
intelligible  by  argument.    There  are 


passages,  for  instance,  in  the  great 
poets  that  may  hold  him  captive  in  a 
way  quite  inexplicable  to  criticism; 
all  he  knows  is  that  the  stamp  of  in- 
spiration is  upon  them ;  anid  so,  too — 
Christianity  being  an  inward  life,  and 
how  can  life  be  explained? — some  of 
the  strongest  reasons  a  man  has  for 
his  religious  belief  may  be  those  he  is 
the  least  capable  of  making  intelligible 
to  an  unbeliever. 

We  may  observe,  in  conclusion,  that 
these  essays,  reprinted  from  th«  St. 
James  Oazette^  strike  us  in  several 
instances  as  too  full  of  thought  to  be 
fitted  for  the  hasty  readers  of  an 
evening  paper.  No  one,  however, 
who  did  read  them  in  that  journal 
could  fail  to  be  surprised  at  their 
elevation  of  thought  and  lucidity  of 
expression.  There  is  no  rhetorical 
efforts  in  such  papers  as  'Imagina- 
tion,' '  Pathos,'  '  Love  and  Poetry,'  or 
'Cheerfulness  in  Life  and  Art;'  but 
the  words  are  so  fitted  to  the  thoughts, 
that  while  the  mind  of  the  reader  is 
quickened,  his  ear  is  satisfied.  In 
these  essays  there  is  a  pithy  wisdom 
that  reminds  us  of  Bacon ;  and  there 
is,  too,  in  large  measure,  a  gift  which 
Bacon  lacked,  —  spiritual  insight. — 
Spectator, 

THE  DECORATION  OF  BOUND 

BOOKS. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Cobden-Sanderson  has 
been  lecturing  in  London  on  'The 
Decoration  of  Bound  Books.'  In  the 
course  of  his  lecture  he  said,  books 
might  be  divided  into  two  divisions, 
viz.,  those  in  the  binding  of  which 
use  was  the  main  consideration,  and 
those  in  the  binding  of  which 
beauty  was  the  chief  characteristic. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  useful 
books  might  not  be  beautifully  bound, 
or  that  beautifully-bound  books  might 
not  be  useful  Then  useful  binding 
might  be  temporary  or  permanent 
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binding  (hear,  he€tr) ;  but  the  sooner 
the  temporary  became  permanent  the 
better  (hear,  hear).  Certainly  the  pa- 
per cover  might  be  decorative,  as  in 
the  case  qt  a  magazine ;  for  though 
in  this  class  of  work  the  cover  quick- 
ly perished,  yet  it  was  like  the  flower 
of  the  field  and  was  bom  again. 
Bindings  for  permanent  use  should 
be  modest  and  in  strict  subordination 
to  the  use.  It  is  for  bindings  of  which 
the  main  characteristic  is  beauty  that, 
decoration  in  all  its  fulness  should  be 
reserved.  "But  I  would,"  said  the 
lecturer,  "  set  this  class  of  binding  in- 
to a  category  of  its  own,  and  dedicate 
it  in  the  main,  to  books  of  permanent 
value,  and  constitute  it  the  homage, 
not  of  the  binder  only,  but  of  all  lovers 
of  the  immortal  in  literature,  to  the 
^nius  of  the  writers."  Dealing  next 
with  the  variations  in  the  form  of 
bindings,  Mr.  Sanderson  remarked 
that  it  is  in  fact  to  the  perfect  imper- 
fect humanity  of  a  book  and  a  bind- 
ing that  the  binder,  in  his  experi- 
ments, would  direct  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  away  from  the  igno- 
rant conservatism  that  sees  in  the 
cast  iron  type  of  modem  binding 
alone  the  type  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  fitting.  The  lecturer  dealt  next 
with  the  process  of  tooling  in  gold, 
explaining  the  tools  and  their  uses, 
the  conditions  under  which  a  design- 
er proceeds  in  making  a  pattern,  and 
how  the  pattern  is  transferred  to  the 
cover.  Marius  Michel,  the  distinguish- 
ed French  binder  and  decorator,  laid 
down  as  a  rule  that  old  books  should 
be  bound  and  decorated  in  a  contem- 
porary style.  "But  why?  Would  it 
be  worth  while,"  queried  the  lecturer, 
"to  reproduce  the  style  of  to-day,  say, 
on  a  volume  of  Tennyson  or  of  Swin- 
burne? But  if  not  tor  to-day's  books 
the  style  of  to-day,  why  for  yesterday's 
books  the  styles  of  yesterday?"  From 
this  rule  the  lecturer  progressed  to 
others,  pointing  out  their  doubtful  ex- 


pediency. The  subject  of  a  book  may 
suggest  a  motive  for  its  decoration; 
but  decoration  should  not  aim  at  liter- 
al illustration.  To  use  and  develop 
his  brain-power  is  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  duties  of  man  ;  and  a  man  can 
use  and  develop  this  power  in  the 
matter  of  design  only  by  transcend- 
ing what  is  called  "the  natural."  He 
must  recast  and  redistribute  the 
naturalism  of  nature,  so  that  it  shall 
be  an  organism  whose  parts  have 
symmetrical  relationship  one  to  an* 
other  upon  a  plan  of  his  own  devising. 
"I  would  then  earnestly  urge  upon 
all  students,"  continued  the  lecturer^ 
"and  all  amateurs  of  design, to  es- 
chew the  rules  of  'contemporary' 
styles,  of  literal '  appropriateness,'  and 
of 'naturalism';  and  I  would  further 
urge  upon  them  to  eschew  the  habit, 
worse  than  a  rule,  of  hashing  up  old 
motives  into  new  designs  or,  of  at- 
tempting to  perfect  old  designs  by 
stricter  delineation  of  curve  and  line 
and  tool.  The  designer  must  be  con- 
structive, and  the  one  rule  to  which 
he  need  to  have  regard  is  a  short  one, 
and  it  is  complete — The  designer,  in 
designing,  must — design."  [By  the 
aid  of  the  oxfhydrogen  light,  Mr. 
Sanderson  proceeded  to  show  exam- 
ples of  the  great  schools  of  bookbind- 
ers, giving  also  a  short  description  of 
their  several  characteristics.]  The 
lecturer  concluded  as  follows: — ^*'Isee 
in  the  immediate  future,  it  is  true,  no 
new  school  to  carry  on  the  great 
traditions  of  the  past,  yet  I  am  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  the  unexpected 
may  happen.  Indeed,  I  do  even  now 
wonder,  when  I  contemplate  the 
things  of  beauty,  all  due  to  the  de- 
signing and  fashioning  hand  of  man 
in  the  past,  and  the  stir  for  beauty 
making  itself  felt,  even  now,  like 
I^ature's  rejuvenant  spring,  that  man 
does  not,  even  now,  turn  his  thoughts 
to  society,  and  conceive  of  it  as  an 
artistic  whole,  and  throw  his  imagi- 
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native  faculties,  as  upon  a  design,  up- 
on the  moral  chaos  of  our  discordant 
and  jarring  desires,  and  seek,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  an  artist,  and  for  this 
world's  sake,  to  imite  them  in  con- 
vergence, to  the  great  end  of  a  great 
and  nobly-conceived  human  society, 
itself  a  work  of  art,  and  the  parent 
and  the  stimulator  of  all  the  subordi- 
nate crafts  of  life." 


-M*" 


ORIGINAL  VER8E. 

AMOR  VINCIT  OMNIA. 

*'l  claim  you  still,  for  my  own  Iove*A  sake."— 
{Evelyn  Hope)  R.  Bbowkino. 

I  someiimes  think,  beloved,  had  we  not  met, 
Tou  might  have  had  a  taller  life;  and  yet 
It  is  not  given  to  us,  dear,  to  forget 

1  cannot  put  away  from  out  my  life 

Its  one  sustaining  comfort    Ah,  the  strife 

Is  bard  and  bitter,  darling,  and  the  knife 

That  wounds  us  both  was  forged  by  my  own  hand. 
Before  you,  dear  one,  I  must  ever  stand, 
Knowing  that  only  death  can  break  the  band. 

And  yet,  oh  best  beloved,  far  better  so 

Than  free,  to  pass  through  life  but  still  to  know 

That  one  slood  nearer  you.  Ah,  that  were  woe  I 

Such  pain  is  spared  me.  Though  we  dwell  apart, 
Tour  love  has  almost  healed  the  bitter  smart; 
We  stand  so  close  together,  heart  to  heart. 

F.  P. 


LORD  CHESTERFlELffS 
LETTERS. 

Lord  Carnarvon  is  about  to  pub- 
lish in  the  form  of  a  sumptuous  quar- 
to, bearing  the  imprint  of  the  Claren- 
don Press  (London :  Henry  Frowde), 
a  collection  of  letters  written  by 
Philip  Dormer,  fourth  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield, to  his  youthful  godson  and 
successor,  which  are  now  for  the  first 
time  edited  from  the  originals. 
Judging  from  some  sheets  of  the  vol- 
ume which  we  have  received,  they 
bear  a  close  resemblance,  both  in 
matter  and  in  style,  to  the  famous 
letters  to  his  natural  son  which  were 


given  to  the  world  by  Mrs.  Eugenia 
Stanhope  more  than  a  century  aga 
Their  object  was,  indeed,  identical, 
and  it  is  amusing  to  observe  with 
what  unabated  faith  in  his  own  teach- 
ings the  cultured  statesman  and  pol- 
ished mac  of  the  world,  who  had  con- 
fessedly failed  to  make  a  man  after  . 
his  own  ideal  of  his  former  correspon- 
dent, resumes  in  these  letters  the  di- 
dactic vein.  Lord  Carnarvon,  who 
received  the  collection  from  the  hands 
of  his  father-in-law,  the  sixth  earl, 
and  son  of  the  young  man  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  claims  to  have 
found  in  them  a  somewhat  higher 
moral  tone  than  was  discoverable  in 
the  old  collection ;  and  so  far  as  these 
samples  show  the  claim  is  just,  though 
it  is  still  not  pleasing  to  find  an  elder- 
ly gentleman  advising  his  little  god- 
son to  flatter  the  vanity  and  caprices 
of  women  because  their  good  opinion 
is  essential  to  a  young  man  entering 
the  world.  It  is  more  agreeable  to 
dwell  on  the  good  nature  and  the 
genuine  affection  which  the  old  man 
exhibits  to  the  little  heir  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Chesterfield,  then  oddly, 
enough,  studying  manners  in  the 
house  of  a  French  dancing  master 
at  Marylebone.  His  subsequent  tutor 
was  the  notorious  Dr.  Dodd,  who,  it 
wUl  be  remembered,  forged  his  pupil's 
signature,  and  was  hanged  for  the 
offence.  These  letters,  which  are 
partly  in  French  and  partly  in  Eng- 
lish, are  no  fewer  than  236  in  number. 
They  appear  from  the  list  that  follows 
upon  Lord  Carnarvon's  interesting 
biographical  and  critical  sketch  to 
treat  of  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
and  to  touch  upon  many  traits  of  life, 
nianners,  literature,  and  the  stage,  in 
the  e€u-ly  years  of  the  reign  of  George 
IIL  It  is  saddening  to  reflect  that 
for  a  second  time  Lord  Chesterfield's 
boundless  pains  and  perseverance 
were  thrown  away.  Though  eminent- 
ly a  respectable  man  Phillip  Stanhope 
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seems  to  have  been  a  somewhat  him.  Some  portraits  and  views  re- 
heavy  person ;  he  certainly  did  not  produced  by  the  collotype  process  en- 
become  the  Admirable  Crichton  hance  the  interest  of  the  forthcoming 
which  his  mentor  aspired   to  make  volmne. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


'  What  I  Remember.'  By  Thomas 
Adolphus  TroUope.  Vol.  IIL  The 
many  readers  of  Mr.  Trollope's  two 
volumes  of  autobiography  have  not 
allowed  him  to  keep  his  third  volume 
"  in  the  wood  "  for  the  ten  years  which 
he  jestingly  threatened.  It  was  all  his 
f im ;  the  fun  of  an  old  gentleman  of 
inextinguishable  vitality  and  high 
spirits  in  his  eightieth  year.  The 
previous  volumes  brought  the  story 
of  his  active  and  laborious  life  down 
to  the  sad  death  of  his  first  wife,  a 
woman  of  exquisite  charm,  for  whom 
the  Florentine  municipality  have  re- 
corded the  affectionate  respect  of 
their  city,  and  indeed  of  Italy,  in  a 
tablet  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  beau- 
tiful house  once  known  as  the  *  Villino 
TroUope.'  Volume  the  third  of  these 
reminiscences  records  a  time  of  sor- 
row, a  second  marriage — with  a  prom- 
ise of  happiness  so  perfectly  fulfilled 
— ^the  forced  sale  of  the  tumble- down 
Villa  Ricorboli,  outside  of  the  city, 
which  he  had  bought  in  the  brief  in- 
terval between  his  first  and  second 
marriage,  and  turned,  regardless  of 
cost,  into  a  palazzino,  a  succession  of 
rambles  (for  Mr.  Trollope's  two  ruling 
passions  were  building  and  touring) 
in  Northern  and  Central  Italy,  Switz- 
erland and  Germany,  a  migration  to 
Rome,  now  become  the  capital   of 


color  and  the  warmth  of  Mediterra- 
nean skies  and  seas.  In  all  these 
pages  there  is  not  a  single  indication 
of  failing  spirit  or  the  lassitude  that 
is  apt  to  accompany  old  age,  nor  even 
of  its  random  garrulity.  Mr.  TroUope 
is  an  admirable  narrator,  and  as  his 
recollections  it  seems  have  been  aid- 
ed by  copious  diaries,  he  is  not  oblig- 
ed to  tax  too  severely  a  wonderfully 
retentive,  memory.  Surely  here  is  an 
example  of  a  hale  and  hearty  old  age! 
the  days  of  sorrow  and  bereavement 
are  recorded  with  restrained  emotion 
and  manly  fortitude ;  whilst  in  lighter 
and  happier  hours,  especially  under 
the  buoyant  influences  of  travel  in 
the  best  of  company,  Mr.  TroUope 
seems  to  dip  his  flowing  pen  in  a 
fountain  of  perpetual  youth.  It  was 
the  defeat  of  the  French  armies  by 
the  (Germans  that  caused  the  sudden 
evacuation  of  Rome  by  the  chasse- 
pdts,  and  the  siege  and  capture  of  the 
city  by  the  troops  of  Victor  Emmanu- 
eL  As  a  life-long  friend  to  Italy,  Mr. 
Trollope  was  rejoiced  at  this  change 
of  capital,  though  it  almost  ruined  him. 
He  had  already  sold  the  Villino  at  a 
loss  and  he  had  spent  a  little  fortune  in 
reconstructing  the  Ricorboli  Villa 
from  roof  to  basement,  and  in  making 
a  magnificent  library  for  the  reception 
of  perhaps    the  finest   collection  of 


Italy,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  special    works  relating  to  the  history  of  the 


correspondence  fvom  that  city,  some 
visits  to  England,  and  finally  a  search 
for  a  peaceful  port  of  refuge  for  his 
declining  years,  and  the  choice  of  a 
retreat  in  a  quiet  nook  of  South  De- 
von, on  the  shore  of  the  West  Bay, 
with  its  wine-red  cliffs  and  Channel 
waves,    sometimes    emulating    the 


Italian  States  and  mimicipalities  to 
be  found  in  any  private  house.  The 
forced  sale  was  a  loss  of  $50,000.  But 
Mr.  Trollope  like  the  rest  of  the 
countrymen,  never  knew  when  he 
was  beaten,  and  he  rose  from  the 
wreck  of  his  fortunes  and  the  disper- 
sion of  his  treasures  with  unabated 
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hope  and  energy.  The  story  of  his 
various  journeys  (he  was  never  so 
happy  as  ^' on  the  road")  and  of  hh 
settlement  in  Borne,  where  as  in 
Florence,  he  soon  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  leading  pub- 
lic men  and  all  the  choicest  society  of 
the  city,  and  (with  the  aid  of  his  ac- 
complished and  brilliant  wife)  made 
his  own  apartments  a  centre  of  intel- 
lectual and  artistic  company,  n^ver 
flags  in  interest  and  animation ;  while 
the  interspersed  anecdotes  of  con- 
spicuous personages  (including  the 
new  Pope),  and  reflections  on  the 
policy  of  United  Italy,  lend  the  present 
volume  a  value  beyond  the  story- 
teller's art  There  never  was,  in  all 
the  history  of  literature,  a  more  inde- 
fatigable craftsman  and  soldier  of 
the  pen  than  this  man  of  letters.  He 
is  himself  aghast  at  the  contemplation 
of  all  the  "copy,"  on  every  conceiva^ 
ble  subject  and  in  every  conceivable 
form,  he  has  never  ceased  to  pour 
forth  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
His  mother  had  written  more  than  a 
hundred  volumes  after  her  fiftieth 
year ;  his  brother  Anthony  (even  in 
the  days  of  himting  and  Post  Office 
surveying)  wrote  novel  after  novel 
with  his  eye  on  the  minute  hand  of 
his  watck  But  Thomas  Adolphus 
Trollope  not  only  wrote  novels  (and 
among  them  some  like  'Lindisfame' 
and '  La  Beata '  that  deserve  to  live), 
but  essays,  articles,  special  correspon- 
dence, no  end  of  unsigned  copy,  often 
of  very  good,  and  never  of  inferior 
quality.  And  for  aught  we  know, 
even  in  his  Devonshire  retreat  he 
may  be  writing  still  without  a  name 
volumes  and  essays  and  articles 
without  number.  At  all  events,  if  he 
never  writes  anything  less  readable 
than  the  present  volume,  we  sincerely 
trust  that  he  is  hard  at  work.  Indeed 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  him  idle 
at  home,  or  not  like  Ulysses  in  his 
old  age  in  Ithaca,  meditating  fresh 


ventures  "  on  the  road."  His  recipe 
for  longevity  is  simple  enough— ac- 
tivity of  mind,  regular  brain  work, 
regular  exercise  in  the  open  air,  fru- 
gal but  nourishing  diet,  early  to  bed 
and  to  rise,  habitual  temperanca 
Almost  a  teetotaller  himself  in  habits 
he  does  not  proscribe  a  moderate  en- 
joyment of  good  sound  wine  (espec- 
ially from  the  vines  of  the  Chianti 
hills)  but  no  spirits.  He  can  indulge 
in  cream  without  fear  of  bile,  so  that 
in  Devon  he  is  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  And  he  has  been  a  mod- 
erate but  constant  smoker  of  cigars 
all  his  life.  No  doubt  he  began  with 
a  good  constitution,  and  he  has  treat- 
ed it  well ;  and  we  take  it  the  sound 
mind  in  the  soimd  body  has  in  his 
happy  case  been  maintained  by  a 
constant  exercise  of  both,  and  by 
moderation  in  all  things.  Long  may 
he  be  spared  as  an  example  to  an  age 
of  athletes  and  aesthetes  I 

A  recent  addition  to  Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.'s  Globe  Library  is  '  Mrs.  Annie 
Green'  a  romance  by  Opie  P.  Read, 
^The  Arkansaw  Traveller'.  As  a 
study  of  abject  cowardice  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct success.  Three  such  curs  as 
the  hero,  Cartwright  and  Brown,  are, 
we  trust  not  to  be  found  in  any 
American  community.  The  story 
appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  imitate 
what  our  cousins  across  the  pond 
call  the  *  penny  dreadful'  style  of  lit- 
erature, and  like  most  imitations  is  a 
dismal  failure. 

Messrs.  Routledge  issue  a  transla- 
tion of  M.  Alphonse  Daudet's  power- 
ful but  gloomy  story  *  Jacot,'  in  pre- 
cise imitation  of  the  French  edition. 
All  the  original  "  process  "  pictures  of 
rather  an  "impressionist  "character 
are  here  reproduced. 

The  new  edition  of  the  English 
translation  of  Herr  Eiarl  Size's  '  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,  a  Literary  Bio- 
graphpy,' f orms  a  useful  addition  to 
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the  series  of  Bohn's  Libraries,  pub- 
IJshed  by  The  Scribners.  Herr  Elze, 
it  is  true,  had  no  new  and  startling 
theory  to  expound  in  giving  this  work 
to  the  world,  neither  can  he  boast  of 
any  antiquarian  discoveries  of  his 
own.  All  he  attempts  to  do  is  to 
bring  together  and  to  systematize  all 
the  information  that  is  obtainable 
from  every  source,  and  to  attempt  to 
show  on  which  side  probability  lies  in 
all  vexed  questions.  This  task  has  been 
excellently  performed,  the  result  be- 
ing a  book  which  while  it  owes  much 
to  Mr.  fialliwell-Phillipps's  research- 
es, is  more  readable  than  the  latter 
writer's  provokingly  disjointed  "  Out- 
lines "  of  Shakspere's  life.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  observe  that  Herr  Elze  devotes 
a  considerable  amount  of  space  and 
reasoning  to  the  absurd  old  controver- 
sy about  the  spelling  of  the  poet's 
name.  He  even  argues  from  partic- 
ular spellings  as  to  differences  of 
pronunciation,  being  apparently  ig- 
norant of  the  fact  that  such  a  name 
as  Quiney,  for  instance,  in  Shakspere's 
time  was  spelt  by  the  bearer  of  it 
himself  in  a  variety  of  ways,  of  which 
*Oonoy'  and  *  Quiney*  were  only  two. 
— ^Among  other  works  recently  added 
to  Bohn's  Series  are  'Whiston's 
Josephus  *  (3  vols.)  revised  by  the  Rev. 
A.  R  Shilleto,  and  furnished  with  topo- 
graphical notes  by  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson ; 
and  the  '  Thoughts '  of  Blaise  Pascal, 
translated  by  Mr.  C.  Kegan  Paul. 

Messrs.  Ward  &  Lock  have  added 
to  their  wonderfully  cheap  series 
called  the  •  Minerva  Library '  Bayard 
Taylor's  translation  of  Goethe's 
*  Faust. '  This  is  a  very  satisfactory 
production.  Not  only  is  the  work 
complete,  the  ** second  part"  being  in- 
cluded as  well  as  the  first,  but  a  new 
introduction  by  Mr.  Bettany  is  given 
together  with  all  the  translator's 
notes,  and  Betzsch's  outline  illustra- 
tions. The  book  is  published  by  ar- 
rangement with  Mrs.  Bayard  Taylor. 


Miss  Anna  L.  Ward  whose  compre- 
hensive '  Dictionary  of  Quotations  is 
i&  deservedly  high  repute  has  now 
published  a  companion  volume  there- 
to 'A  Dictionary  of  Quotations  in 
Prose,*  (Crowell,  New  York),  an  8vo. 
of  700  pp.  arranged  on  the  same  gen- 
eral plan  as  the  previous  work  and 
containing  upwards  of  600  admirably 
selected  quotations  from  the  most 
famous  authors  from  Eempis  to 
Abraham  Coles.  The  arrangement 
is  alphabetical— under  special  subjects 
—supplemented  by  a  topical  index,  a 
chronological  table,  a  list  of  authors, 
a  list  of  translators  and  an  analytical 
index  embracing  more  than  10,000 
lines.  So  far  as  we  have  had  time  to 
test  it  the  work  appears  to. have  been 
most  conscientiously  and  carefully 
done,  and  its  accuracy  is  beyond 
question.  The  use  of  quotation 
books  has  been  described  as  literary 
dram  drinking  but  in  these  electric 
days  but  few  fortunate  people  have 
the  leisure  which  enables  them  to 
dispense  with  such  royal  helps  as 
Miss  Ward's  valuable  compilation. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  Mrs. 
French- Sheldon  for  a'couple  of  hours 
of  merriment  This  lady,  who,  by  the 
way,  was,  we  believe,  responsible  for 
an  execrable  translation  of  Salammbo, 
has  published  a  novel,  *  Herbert  Sever- 
ance,* (Rand,  McNally  &  Co. ,  Chica- 
go) which  is  calculated  to  enhance 
her  reputation.  The  story  is  idiotic 
and  the  English  is  chaotia  The  hero 
is  very  properly  described  as  "  truly 
an  unusual  young  man.'*  Certainly: 
*'  his  lineaments,  taken  from  a  criti- 
cal point  of  view,"  are  "  massive  in 
their  inherent  qualities";  he  has 
"deep,  luminous,  green-grey  eyes, 
shadowed  with  long  bronze  eye- 
l^hes  "  which  seem  ^'  to  change  color 
like  chameleons"  and  moreover,  to 
boot,  "  actually,  the  thing  they  looked 
upon,  mentally  or  objeotively  [will 
some  one  please  explain,  translate, 
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unriddle]  imparted  a  vivid  hue  and 
reflection  of  itself  to  their  singularly 
mottled  ciliary  lines,  and  the  white 
of  the  ball  was  ttanslucent,  opaline — 
they  were  at  once  the  eyes  of  a  tiger 
and  the  eyes  of  a  dova"  A  remark- 
able young  man  to  be  sure.  His 
*'full,  sensuous,  nervous  mouth  .... 
in  speech,  or  when  overcast  by  a 
smile,  betrayed  a  nature  teenodng 
with  humanity  and  passionate  im- 
pulsea"  Had  this  heroic  personage 
^'  an  apparent  flaw  in  his  physique^  it 
was  developed  during  moments  of 
wrapt  meditation,"  which,  possibly, 
being  interpreted  means — when  he 
had  on  his  overcoat  Such  a  book  as 
this  in  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  dry 
literature. 

Two  volumes  of  the  "Great  Writers" 
Series,  edited  by  Professor  Eric  S.  Rob- 
ertson, M.A.  (Walter  Scott,  London), 
are,  *  Life  of  Heinrich  Heine/  by  Wil- 
liam Sharp,  and  '  Life  of  John  Stuart 
Mill,'  by  W.  L.  Courtney.  What 
could  be  done  for  Heine  by  a  sym- 
pathising biographer,  who,  however, 
could  not  wholly  blind  himself  to  his 
hero's  faults,  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Sharp.  As  long  as  the  biographer 
keeps  to  the  facts,  he  may  be  follow- 
ed with  httle  hesitation.  He  is  just 
and  candid :  he  does  not  extenuate, 
far  less  does  he  set  down  aught  in 
malice.  His  criticism  is  not  always 
intelligible.  "  The  poet  of  Uf e  he  un- 
questionably is."  That  may  be  ac- 
cepted, except  as  far  as  the  definite 
article  is  concerned.  A  "  poet  of  life," 
not  the  poet.  But  what  follows  t 
"  His  is  no  galvanised  existence.  No 
parlour-passions  lead  him  into  the 
quicksands  of  oblivion."  This  a  hard 
saying.  Mr.  Courtney's  accoimt  of 
Mill  is  obviously  the  work  of  an  ex- 
pert No  one  is  more  competent  to 
appreciate  the  philosopher's  contribu- 
tion to  modem  thought  The  chap- 
ter on  Mill's  relation  to  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Taylor,  who  afterwards  became 


his  wife,  is  remarkably  interesting. 
In  his  language  about  her,  Mr.  Court- 
ney sees  ''  a  touch  of  factiousness 
which  can  be  accounted  for  only  on 
the  principle  that  every  man  carries 
a  dead  poet  within  his  heart,"  an 
apophthegm  which  is  afterwards  ex- 
pounded into  a  very  reasonable  ex- 
planation. '' Intellectual  conpanion- 
ship  between  men  and  women"  be- 
comes ^'a  great  and  bewildering  stim- 
ulus." Mill  was  especially,  from  his 
very  peculiar  education,  liable  to  the 
bewildering  part  Hence  his  extrava- 
gant estimate  of  the  help  which  his 
wife  gave  him.  Most  of  us  know 
how  thought  is  developed  by  the  con- 
tact with  another  mind.  To  Mill, 
who  had  been  solitary  beyond  other 
men,  this  development  was  a  positive 
revelation.  We  cannot  extend  as 
full  an  acceptance  to  what  Mr.  Court- 
ney says  of  Mill's  last  utterances  on 
religion.  But,  on  the  whole,  this  is 
without  a  doubt  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  his 
work  as  a  thinker. 

The  January  number  of  LippincoWe 
Magazine  is  an  exceptionally  brilliant 
one.  The  complete  novel  ^Millicent 
and  Rosalind,'  is  contributed  by  Julian 
Hawthorne,  author  of  'Garth,'  'Sin- 
fire,'  'Archibald  Malmaison,'  etc.,  and 
is  the  brightest,  cleverest,  and  most 
interesting  story  that  this  popular 
author  has  yet  written.  The  heroines 
of  the  romance  are  two  English  girls, 
and  the  story  of  their  lives  is  most 
entertainingly  told.  All  the  characters 
in  the  novel  are  skilfully  portrayed, 
and  the  reader  is  introduced  to  a  de- 
lightful circle  of  acquaintances,  with 
whom  he  is  very  loath  to  part  com- 
pany. A  striking  likeness  of  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne serves  as  a  frontispiece,  and 
there  is  an  illustration  to  the  story, 
representing  Rosalind  and  her  lover 
in  a  garden,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  pictmres  that  has  appeared 
in  any  magazine  for  many  a  day. 
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The  offer  of  f275,000  toward  the 
founding  of  a  free  library  in  Hartford 
which  came  from  several  well-known 
gentlemen,  including  Junius  Morgan, 
the  London  banker,  is  in  danger  of 
lapsing,  because  of  the  inaction  of  the 
citizens  in  accepting  the  conditions. 
These  were  in  substance  that  the  sum 
should  be  increased  by  local  subscrip- 
tions to  $400,000.  The  committee 
having  the  matter  in  charge  has  not 
taken  the  pubUc  into  its  confidence, 
so  that  the  exact  state  of  the  fund  is 
not  known.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  Mr.  Morgan  will  not  hold  the 
offer  open  much  longer,  as  it  has  now 
been  pending  since  June,  1888.  Un- 
less something  be  done  very  soon  the 
opportunity  will  slip  by  and  there 
will  be  no  library. 

The  fable  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Alexandrian  Library,  scotched  by 
Gibbon,  but  not  killed,  has  at  last 
received  its  quietus  at  the  hands  of 
Professor  Karabacek  who,  during  his 
investigation  of  the  Archduke  Rain- 
er's  Fayum  Manuscripts,  is  said  to 
have  discovered  "incontrovertible 
evidence"  that  the  Ubel  on  Omar  is 
false. 

The  Shakspere  Memorial  Library 
at  Birminghami,  Eng.,  now  contains 
8,307  volumes. 

In  response  for  a  request  for  aid 
towards  the  erection  of  a  new  free 
public  library  for  Peterhead  in  Scot- 
land Mr.  Carnegie  wrote: — "Tour 
favor  received.  If  Peterhead  adopt- 
ed the  Free  Library  Act  and  Taised 
a  fund  for  a  library  building,  I  would 
give  the  last  thousand  pounds  required 
for  a  suitable  structura  In  any 
other  form  the  project  would  not  in- 
terest me,  for  I  believe  the  only  sure 
means  to  secure  permanent  good 
from  a  library  is  to  make  it  an  affair 
of  the  community,  and  maintained  by 
it  officially." 


Mb.  Carneqib,  it  is  said,  has  decided 
to  expend  $750,000  in  the  erection  of 
a  Ubrary  building  and  purchase  of  a 
site  for  a  library  in  Pittsburg.  It  is 
said  that  he  has  entrusted  the  matter 
to  a  committee  of  five  of  his  personal 
friends,  who  are  lootcing  up  a  site  and 
have  already  placed  the  matter  of 
plans  in  the  hands  of  a  well  known 
architect 

The  endeavors  to  collect  funds  to 
erect  a  building  for  the  Portland, 
Oregon,  Library  Association,  had 
succeeded  in  securing  subscriptions 
amounting  to  some  $40,000.  The  late 
Miss  Smith  willed  the  Association 
over  $100,000  for  that  purpose. 

The  Committee  which  was  appoint- 
ed to  make  arrangements  for  a  me- 
morial to  the  late  Mr.  J.  F.  Bottomlej 
Firth,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Lon- 
don County  Council,  has  decided  that 
it  shall  take  the  form  of  a  Book  Fund, 
to  be  expended  in  periodically  distrib- 
uting to  the  Free  Libraries  books 
dealing  with  municipal  and  kindred 
topics. 

New  Haven  is  at  last  to  have  a 
free  public  library.  The  Third  Church, 
in  Church  Street,  is  to  be  bought  for 
$70,000  and  turned  into  a  librarj 
building.  The  building,  whose  walls 
will  need  Uttle  or  no  alteration,  is  a 
substantial  Gk>thic  structure  of  red 
stone.  A  second,  and  possibly  a  third 
floor,  for  book  alcoves  will  be  added, 
and  the  reading  and  reference  rooms 
will  be  located  on  the  main  floor. 

Mr.  W.  a.  Claek  has  offered  $10,- 
000  to  the  Butte  City,  Utah,  libraiy 
fund,  to  be  handed  over  only  when 
the  citizens  raise  $10,000  more,  which 
has  been  almost  contributed. 

The  Folkestone,  Eng.,  Free  Public 
Library  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
books  during  the  last  financial  year- 
$7.60 1 
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The  coramittee  of  the  York,  Eng., 
subscription  library  hare  adopted  a 
novel  method  of  raising  funds  for  the 
improvement  of  their  building.  They 
are  endeavoring  to  sell  their  copy  of 
Audubon's  'Birdn  of  America'  for 
|l;260. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Bamsley,  Eng.,  has 
presented  to  the  town  a  building,  for 
a  free  library,  which  cost  $120,000. 


Lately,  in  rummaging  among  the 
presses  in  the  Marsh  Library  in  Dublin, 
the  assistant  librarian  discovered  an 
astronomical  treatise  in  Irish,  a  man- 
uscript of  the  14th  or  15th  century. 

The  Legislature  has  authorized  the 
Council  of  Milwaukee  to  issue  bonds 
in  the  sum  of  $60,000  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  suitable  site  for  a  library 
building  and  the  public  museum. 


BIBLIOPHILIANA. 


An  autograph  lately  sold  in  London 
was  a  letter  addressed  by  Landor  to 
Bosina,  Lady  Ly  tton,  and  indorsed  by 
her:  "Old  Lander's  Twaddla"  An- 
other was  a  note  from  Tennyson, 
reading  thus:  '^ I  have  many  thou- 
sands of  these  applications,  and  rather 
make  a  point  of  neglecting  them ;  for 
why  should  I  flatter  the  madness  of 
the  peoplet  Nevertheless,  as  the  re- 
<)uest  comes  from  an  old  friend,  behold 
^m  autograph  1"  Somebody  made 
merchandise  of  this— was  it  the  old 
friend  T 

There  is  at  present  a  very  success- 
ful art  school  located  at  Gera,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  principality  of  Reuss,  thirty- 
five  miles  from  Leipsic,  a  city  long 
celebrated  for  its  devotion  to  art  in- 
dustries. This  technical  school  was 
established  in  1B81,  with  six  students; 
it  now  numbers  nearly  one  hundred. 
They  are  systematically  and  thorough- 
ly instructed  in  the  art  of  gilding  by 
the  use  of  small  irons,  including  all 
the  necessary  branches  of  art  enter- 
ing into  the  decoration  of  a  book, 
such  as  technical  drawing,  various 
styles  of  ornamentation,  and,  if  de- 
sired, the  principles  and  practice  of 
commercial  binding.  The  term  ''  dec- 
oration of  a  book  includes  not  only 
covers  and  backs  but  edges  and 
douhUs.  Instruction  is  also  given  in 
stamping;  so  that  the  student  who 
has  pursued  a  systematic  course  of 


study  and  practice  at  the  Gera  in- 
stitute is  eminently  qualified  to  as- 
sume full  charge  of  any  kind  of  bind- 
ery, and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
add  that  the  institute  finds  difficulty 
in  turning  out  graduates  Fast  enough 
to  supply  the  demand.  What  a  pity 
it  is  that  no  such  institute  exists 
in  this  country!  Properly  organ- 
ized, officered,  and  managed,  it  would 
most  surely  attract  many. 

The  late  John  Crerar,  of  Chicago, 
long  treasured  a  gift  from  Thackeray, 
and  this  letter — speaking  evidently  of 
some  business  service  —  which  ac- 
companied it: 

No.  36  Onslow  Square,  Bromptoii, 
London,  May  9.  1860. 

My  Dear  Crerar— I  ran  away  in  such  a  hurry 
from  New  York  that  I  fongot  to  shake  your  hand ; 
perhaps  purposely  forgot,  for  it's  a  weary  task, 
that  taking  leave  of  good  fellows.  And  now  I 
¥rrlte  you  a  word  of  thanks  and  larewell  from  my 
own  house,  whi<;h  looks  Just  as  if  I'd  never  left 
it;  but  that  the  leaves  are  bright  lo'een  which 
were  yellow  yesterday,  I  might  fancy  that  I  had 
dreamed  the  last  seven  months.  Before  I  came 
off  1  told  Tiffany's  people  to  send  a  pencil-case 
for  you  to  the  Mercantile  Library,  and  pray  you  to 
keep  it  as  a  memento  of  a  friend  whom  }'ou  have 
very  much  obliged,  and  who  will  always  remem- 
ber the  great  kindness  which  you  and  Felt  have 
shown  him.  When  you  come  to  England  mind 
and  keep  my  address  In  your  recollection.  1 
shall  never  be  able  to  do  for  your  what  you  have 
done  for  me,  but  I  and  the  girls,  whose  future  life  • 
you  have  helped  to  make  comfortable,  propose  to 
remember  for  many  a  long  day  the  cordial  wel- 
come and  aid  you  gave  me. 

Itolieve  me,  yours,  dear  Crerar,  always  sincere- 
ly, W.  M.  Thackekat. 
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A  Buyer  of  Books  (a  rare  being) 
asks,  ^What  do  booksellers  keep  in 
stock!  Not  books/  he  says;  'they 
never  have  anything  but  thn  works 
of '  (here  he  names  a  contempor- 
ary novelist).  He  adds  that  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  is  stereotyped: 

Buyer  of  Books.  Have  you  the  'Pilgrim's 
ProRress,'  'Qulliver's  Travels,'  the  'Arabian 
Nights,'  Macaulay's  'Bssays,'  the  'idylls  of  the 

King'? 

Seller  of  Booka.  No,  we  have  not  those  in 
stock,  but  we  can  get  them  for  you. 

[Buyer  of  Book8  bUivm  the  door  and  exit. 

The  aggrieved  customer  adds  that  he 
is  obliged  to  be  his  own  bookseller  if 
he  wants  anything  except  the  works 
of  a  contemporary  novelist.  He  then 
bans  the  contemporary  novelist  and 
talks  about  discount,  which  is  a  mys- 
tery.—Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  Z(mg- 
fnan*8  Magazine^ 

Subjoined  is  a  characteristic  letter 
from  the  sage  of  Chelsea  to  a  literary 
aspirant: — 

^  Chelsea,  25  June,  1802w 

"Seekest  thou  great  things,  seek  them  not" 
X  could  do  no  good  with  your  "  Tragedy  "  after 
never  so  much  endeavor,  it  depends  on  Playhouse 
Managers,  etc.,  etc ;— and  is,  I  must  say,  likely  to 
have  been  an  unreahonable,  tho'  inn«)cent  attempt, 
on  the  part  of  a  young  man,  inexperienced  in 
life,  much  more  in  the  suitable  ways  of  Delineat- 
ing and  Expounding  what  life  is  and  should  be. 


Forgive  my  plainness  of  Speech.  But  it  Is  my 
standing  advice  to  all  young  persons  who  trace  in 
themselves  a  superior  capacity  of. mind;  to  what,, 
beyond  all  other  conditions,  a  silent  course  of 
activity,— and  to  disbelieve  totally  the  babble  of 
reviews  of  newspapers  and  loud  clamour  of  non- 
sense everywhere  prevalent,  that  '*  Literature " 
(even  if  one  were  quailfled)  is  the  truly  noble 
human  career.  Far  other,  very  far  I  since  yon 
ask  my  opinion.  The  greatest  minds  I  have 
known,  or  have  authentically  heard  of,  have  not 
been  the  speaking  ones  at  all,— much  less  in  these 
loud  times;  raging  with  palaver,  and  with  little 
else,  from  sea  to  sea  I— 

in  very  great  haste,  wishing  yon  toeU  (nut  ill), 

T.  Cakltle. 

Hbrb  is  a  characteristic  letter  from 
Dickens  to  Lord  Denman: — 


tt 


.  .  .  1  cannot  reconcile  it  to  my  heart 
to  publish  these  details  so  soon  after  Miss  BrontS's 
death.  For  anything  I  know  they  might  be  sad- 
dening and  painful  to  her  husband,  and  I  am  not 
all  clear  that  I  have  any  right  to  them.  I  have  a 
particular  objection  to  that  kind  of  interest  in  t 
great  mind,  which  prompts  a  visitor  to  take  "a 
good  look  "  at  the  mortal  habilimwits  in  which  it 
is  arranged,  and  afterwards  to  catalogue  tliem 
like  an  auctioneer.  I  have  no  sympathy  whatever 
with  the  staring  curiosity  thai  it  gratifies. 

And  beyond  the  husband  and  even  the  father  of 
this  lady.  I  cannot  help  going  to  herself.  It 
seems  that  she  would  have  shrunk  from  this  ac- 
count of  her  trials,  and  that  such  as  she  wanted 
given,  she  has  given  herself;  aud  that  for  tbe 
present  there  is  enough  said  about  them. 

The  subject  does  not  present  itself  to  you  in 
this  light,  1  quite  understand,  nor  do  I  seek  to^ 
convert  you  to  my  opinions  I  state  them  plainlyt 
merely  as  my  sole  reason  for  not  retaining  the  pa- 
per," etc.  etc 
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AMEBICAN  NOTES. 


Messrs.  Wii-liamson  &  Co.,  of 
Toronto,  have  nearly  ready  a  catar 
logue  of  rare  books,  many  pertaining 
to  Americana  and  Canadiana  and  al- 
so a  particularly  good  list  of  pamph- 
lets. They  will  be  glad  to  send  a  copy 
to  any  address  on  application. 

As  a  memorial  of  a  distinguished 
administrator  and  to  further  the 
cause  of  Imperial  Federation,  Mr. 
Stanley  Lane-Poole  has  edited  the 
papers  of  Sir  George  Bowen  and  they 
will  be  published  immediately  in  Lon- 
don and  New  York  by  Longmans, 
Qreen  &  Co.  Li  one  of  Sir  George's 
earlier  letters   there   is  a  pleasant 


glimpse  of  Washington  society  during 
Grant's  administration. 

The  Rev.  Herbert  D.  Ward  ha& 
nearly  completed  a  novel  with  the 
scene  laid  in  Babylon  and  archaBolog- 
ical  in  character.  Mr.  Ward  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  have 
taken  a  house  in  Washington. 

The  Belford  Co.  have  in  prepara- 
tion *A  New  Encyclopaedia  of  Ameri- 
can Biography,'  intended  to  not 
merely  cover  the  ground  usually  oc- 
cupied by  such  publications,  but  Vy 
make  special  mention  of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  doing  the  work  and 
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forming  the  thought  of  our  own  time. 
Mr.  James  R  Gilmore  (^Edmund 
Kirk')  is  the  editor  of  the  Encyclopae- 
dia. 

A  History  of  Waterbury,  of  which 
Dr.  Henry  Bronson  was  the  author, 
was  published  in  1858.  Among  town 
histories  it  holds  a  high  place,  and  is 
in  great  demand  with  collectors  of 
works  relating  to  America.  During 
the  thirty  years  which  have  passed 
since  it  was  issued,  Waterbury  has 
grown  to  be  thrice  as  large  as  it  was, 
and  the  time  seems  to  have  arrived 
for  a  new  history  of  the  town  and 
city,  and  the  work  is  now  in  prepara- 
tion. The  chief  writers  will  be  Miss 
Sara  J.  Pritchard.  of  Waterbury,  and 
Miss  Anna  L.  Ward,  of  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.  To  the  former  has  been  assign- 
ed the  first  century  of  the  history,  and 
the  second  century  to  the  latter ;  Rev. 
Dr.  Jos.  Anderson,  Hon.  F.  J.  Kings- 
bury and  Mr.  H.  F.  Bassett,  librarian 
of  the  Bronson  Library,  will  contrib- 
ute chapters  relating  to  special  periods 
and  topics. 

A  BOOK  entitled  'The  Bible  and 
Modem  Discoveries '  is  just  issued  by 
Messrs.  Houghton,  M  fflin  &  Co.  It 
is  written  by  Rev.  Henry  A.  Harper, 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
and  author  of  several  books  relating 
to  Palestine.  The  special  object  of 
this  book  is  to  connect  the  discover- 
ies made  by  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Society  with  the  Bible  narrative. 

Thb  edUion  de  luxe  of  Dickens's 
novels  which  Estes  &  Lauriat  are 
now  publishing  is  limited  to  1000 
copies,  which  will  be  numbered  and 
registered  When  completed  the 
work  (issued  by  subscription  only,  at 
the  rate  of  about  two  volumes  a 
month)  will  comprise  forty-five  vol- 
lunes.  The  illustrations,  by  Cruik- 
shank,  '  Phiz,'  Doyle,  Leech,  MacUse, 
Landseer,  and  other  artists,    which 


give  such  value  to  the  original  editions 
as  having  been  approved  by  Dickens 
before  they  were  accepted,  and  as 
representing  the  costumes  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  period,  are  re- 
tained. As  the  original  p]ates  were 
long  since  worn  out,  recourse  has 
been  had  to  early  impressions  of  them 
which  are  to  be  re-etched  by  skillful 
artists.  The  wood-engravings  in 
some  of  the  original  volumes  are  to 
be  reproduced  by  electrotypes  from 
the  blocks  then  used.  An  interesting 
feature  of  this  edition  is  a  series  of 
twelve  portraits  by  noted  artists  ar- 
ranged in  chronological  order,  show- 
ing the  appearance  of  Dickens  when 
ho  wrote  his  most  remarkable  stories. 
The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work 
is  in  keeping  with  its  literary  and  ar- 
tistic character ;  the  paper  is  hand- 
made and  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
the  illustrations  are  printed  on  imp^r 
rial  Japanese  paper.  The  binding  is 
vellum  cloth  with  paper  titles,  and 
the  volumes  are  light  enough  to  be 
held  in  the  hand  without  inconveni- 
enca 

Gebbib  &  Co.  have  just  imported 
an  edition  of  ^The  Mirror  of  the 
World,'  by  Octave  Uzanne,  the  latest 
of  that  author's  series  of  charming 
volumes,  which  included  *The  Fan' 
and  'Sunshade.'  It  is  illustrated  in 
the  delightful  manner  that  only  such 
artists  as  Paul  Avril  are  masters  of. 
They  have  recently  published  a  very 
useful  Uttle  volume  on  Shakspere, 
entitled  '  Compendium  and  Concord- 
ance of  Shakspere's  Works.'  It  is  a 
handy  volume,  full  of  useful  informa- 
tion for  all  readers  of  Shakspere,  con- 
taining an  historical  introduction  and 
sununary  of  each  play,  a  good  con- 
cordance, full  list  of  characters,  eta, 
and  is  illustrated  with  numerous  en- 
gravings by  Howard. 

Miss  Jewett's  *  Betty  Leicester,'  a 
story  for  girls,  has  already  reached 
the  third  edition. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Am  edition  de  luxe  of  Gk>ethe'8  beau- 
tiful poem  *  Hermann  and  Dorothea,' 
with  eight  copper-plates  on  Chinese 
paper,  from  oil  paintings  by  Arthur 
▼on  Bamberg,  will  be  published  im- 
mediately by  Q.  Qrote's  publishing 
house  in  Berlin. 

Mr.  W.  A.  CiiOUSTON,  the  well  known 
Oriented  scholar,  is  about  to  publish, 
through  Mr.  David  Nutt,  a  volume 
entitled  ^Flowers  from  a  Persian 
Garden  and  other  Elastem  Essays.' 
It  will  contain  an  account  of  the  fa- 
mous ^Qulistcm'  or  Rose-garden  of 
SaadL 

MESSBa  Field  &  Tubr  have  pub- 
lished a  charming  reprint  of  Charles 
Lamb's  '  Prince  Dorus,'^  the  type  and 
illustrations  following  as  closely  ab 
possible  the  original  edition  of  1811.  It 
was  published  at  a  shilling ;  colored, 
sixpence  extra;  and  is  now  so  rare 
that  Mr.  Tuer,  who  contributes  a  pre- 
face to  the  volume,  only  knows  of 
the  existence  of  one  perfect  copy — 
his  own. 

Thb  first  volume  of  B.  F.  Stevens' 
*  Facsimiles  of  Manuscripts  of  Euro- 
pe^ Archives  Relating  to  America, 
1778-1783,'  is  now  ready  for  delivery 
to  subscribers.  The  second  volume 
38  far  advanced,  and  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  volumes  are  in  active  prep- 
aration. The  subscription  price  is 
1100  for  each  group  of  five  volumes. 
Two  hundred  copies  only  are  made, 
and  the  photographic  negatives  are 
destroyed.  A  specimen  copy  of  the 
first  volume  may  be  seen  at  the  office 
of  Tice  &  Lynch,  34J  Pine  St,  New 
York. 

Gborgb  Allen,  of  Orpington,  Eng., 
will  publish  early  in  the  new  year  a 
cheap  edition  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  '  Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture.'  The  size 
will  be  post  octavo,  and  260  copies 
will  be  issued  on  hand-made  paper 
with  plates  on  India  paper. 


The  latest  novelty  in  prayer  books 
is  a  variety  of  little  editions  bearing 
the  general  name  of  '  Finger  Prayer 
Books,'  and  issued  by  Mr.  Henry 
Frowda  They  are  designed  for  hang- 
ing to  the  chatelaine  or  carrying  in 
the  waistcoat  pocket,  or  even  in  the 
purse.  Measuring  3  J  inches  in  length 
by  one  inch  in  breadth,  the  biggest  of 
the  tiny  books  is  but  a  third  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  weighs  in  its 
limp  Russia  binding  only  three-quar- 
ters of  an  ounce.  The  secret  is  the 
extreme  thinness  of  the  Oxford  India 
paper,  which  is  yet  so  opaque  that 
the  type  is  always  clear  and  distinct 
The  *  Chatelaine '  Finger  Prayer  Book, 
of  which  the  design  is  registered,  is 
held  in  a  neat  metal  removable  frame 
with  a  ring,  by  which  it  can  be  sus- 
pended. 

Mr.  Q.  F.  Warner's  edition  of 
' Mandeville*s  Travels'  for  the  Rox- 
burge  Club  will  be  a  magnificent  book. 
In  order  to  give  the  reproduction  of 
the  fifteenth-century  MS.  illumina- 
tions a  wide  enough  mai^gin,  the  or- 
dinary Roxburghe  quarto  has  been 
enlarged  to  more  than  twice  its  size, 
and  grandly  printed  The  North- 
Midland  EInglish  text  is  at  top,  the 
French  original  underneath,  and  at 
the  end  are  a  seriAs  of  notes  which 
have  cost  Mr.  Warner  enormous  la- 
bor, as  he  has  tracked  to  its  source 
every  statement  of  the  supposed 
Mandeville,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  as- 
sert that  no  such  traveller  ever  ex- 
isted. A  full  Glossary  and  Introduc- 
tion complete  the  book,  which  will  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  works  tiiat 
the  Roxburghe  Club  has  ever  produc- 
ed. 

Miss  Mary  Angela  Dickens,  a 
granddaughter  of  the  great  novelist, 
contributes  a  story  entitled  ^  A  Social 
Success '  to  the  Christmas  number  of 
AU  the  Year  Mmnd. 
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MM.  Labittb,  Em  Paul  &  Co.  have 
in  the  press  *  Les  Livres  des  derniers 
Valois  &  la  Bibliothdque  prec^d^s  d'un 
apercu  histoire  sur  la  Biblioth^que  de 
Fontainebleau  (1527-1595),'  by  M. 
Bmest  Quentin-Bauchart    * 

The  Diary  of  Frances  Bumey 
(Mdme.  D*Arblay),  which  Messrs.  Bell 
will  publish  immediately,  covers  the 
period  1768  to  1778,  that  is,  from  her 
sixteenth  to  her  twenty-sixth  year. 
The  volume  will  also  contain  a  selec- 
tion from  her  correspondence,  and 


from  the  journals  of  her  sisters  Susan 
and  Charlotte,  edited  by  Annie  Raine 
Ellis,  the  editor  of  *  Evelina'  and  'Ce- 
cilia' in  "Bohn's  Library.*' 

Lord  Tennyson's  new  volume- 
*  Demeter,  and  other  poems,'  is  pub- 
lished. All  the  poems  are  short.  One 
is  dedicated  to  James  Russell  LowelL 

Thomas  Hardy  has  written  a  new 
novel  with  the  queer  title  of  •The 
Melancholy  Hussar.'  The  scenes  are 
set  in  the  England  of  George  IIL 
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GENERAL    NOTES. 


Certain  newspapers  are  announc- 
ing a  series  of  articles  on  the  Civil 
War,  by  Lord  Wolseley,  which  it  is 
said  ''will  appear  in  an  American 
Magazine."  They  have  appeared. 
They  were  begun  in  the  May  Number 
of  the  North  American  JtevieWy  and 
are  concluded  in  the  December  Num- 
ber of  that  periodical  More  than 
this,  they  have  been  comprehensively 
reviewed  by  Gen.  James  B.  Fry,  in 
the  same  magazine,  and  have  been 
noticed  by  almost  every  paper  in  the 
country. 

The  concluding  volume  of  Justin 
Winsor's  valuable  'Narrative  and 
Critical  History  of  America'  will 
shortly  appear  from  the  press  of 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  It  covers 
the  later  history  of  British,  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  America.  A  general 
index  accompanies  it. 

Messrs.  List  &  Franke,  booksell- 
ers, of  Leipzig,  have  lost  in  transit 
between  that  city  and  Munich,  a  par- 
cel of  books  in  which  was  a  volume 
of  unique  character.  It  was  an  old 
Italian  work  bound  in  brown  moroc- 
co, inside  the  cover  of  which  was  a 
manuscript  letter  of  Savonarola,  sign- 
ed, sealed,  and  dated  Florence,  April 
11, 1496.  The  parcel  was  dispatched 
last  Jime,  and,  in  spite  of  the  hue  and 


cry  raised  over  it,  it  has  not  yet  been 
recovered,  and  Messra  List  &  Franke 
now  ask  dealers  in  second-hand  books 
to  help  them  in  tracing  its  where- 
abouts. 

From  Messrs.  Raymer  &  Co.  of 
Mixmeapolis  we  have  received  Bibb's 
'Complete  Library  Index'  which 
claims  to  be  the  ^most  complete  in- 
dex published'  and  ' indispensible 
(He)  to  all  owners  of  books.'  In  ef- 
fect this  is  an  index  rerum  alpha- 
betised, ruled  and  subdivided  with 
spaces  for  '^ subject,"  ''book  and  au- 
thor," "page,"  "No.  of  book,"  and 
"shelf."  Further  there  is  at  the  end 
an  alphabetical  section  for  the  cata- 
logue of  a  smaU  library.  No  doubt 
Bibb's  Index  is  calculated  to  be  of 
great  service  to  students  and  book- 
worms. It  is  half  bound  in  roan^ 
with  cloth  sides,  and  carmine  edges 
and  the  very  moderate  price  is  $1.50. 

A  WRITER  in  JTie  Rialto  draws  at- 
tention to  an  anomaly  that  he  says 
exists  in  connection  with  the  English 
edition  of  Macaulay.  Volumes  1  and 
2  can  be  got  in  decent  condition  for 
75  cents  the  pair;  volumes  3  and  4 
he  cannot  obtain  without  paying  a 
higher  price ;  and  volume  5  is  not  to 
be  had  under  $5.  He  says  an  impres- 
sion prevails  that  a  smaller  issue  of 
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the  last  volume  was  put  in  circulation, 
and  points  out  what  is  obvious,  that 
a  limited  number  of  copies  means  a 
difference  in  the  price. 

In  London  first  editions  of  Gold- 
smith are  becoming  scarca  For 'The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield'  (1766)  $375  was 
recently  asked. 

Mb.  Bouton  has  issued  a  catalogue, 
printed  by  De  Vinne,  of  the  Have- 
mey er  Library,  a  collection  of  unusual 
excellence  recently  acquired  by  that 
genial  bibliopola  The  collection  is 
especially  rich  in  valuable  art  works. 

A  WORK  named  'Undergraduate 
Ptipers,'  edited  by  Professor  Nichol, 
pubUshed  some  years  ago,  and  to 
which  Swinburne  contributed,  is  very 
rare,  and  a  high  price  is  said  to  be 
put  on  the  book.  Mr.  Birkbeck  Hill 
was  also  a  contributor. 

A.  L.  LuYSTER,  bookseller,  of  98 
Nassau  St,  N.  Y.,  and  10  Silver  St, 
London,  died  December  18th  at  Lon- 
don, aged  forty-five  years.  He  was 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  book- 
store of  T.  W.  Reeve  at  138  Fulton 
Street,  and  in  1866  succeded  to  his 
business.  In  1867  he  went  to  London 
as  resident  buyer,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  visits,  has 
resided  continuously  in  London  since 
that  tima  The  business  will  be  con- 
tinued by  his  brother,  Mr.S.B.Luyster, 
who  has  had  charge  of  the  New  York 
branch  for  some  years. 

Thb  Critic  reports  that  E^l  Spencer 
is  to  sell  his  famous  library  at  Althorp, 
perhaps  the  best  private  collection  of 
rare  and  curious  books  in  England. 
"Why  Lord  Spencer  should  want  to 
disperse  this  matchless  collection  is  a 
profound  mystery,"  says  the  New 
York  Timesy  "for  he  is  enormously 
wealthy,  and  there  is  scarcely  another 
nobleman  in  England  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
value  and  dignity  of  such  a  possession 
more."  We  cannot  credit  the  news. 


Tff^:  HAVEMETER  LIBRARY. 


BB8T  EDITIONS,  AND  PINE  AND  8UI 
8TANTIAL    BINDINGS,     AT 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 


J.  W.  Bouton  has  the  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce that  he  has  now  on  exhibition 
and  sale,  at  1152  Broadway^  the  Exten- 
sive and  Valuable  Library  of  a  gentle- 
man of  well-known  taste  and  culture, 
who  has  devoted  many  years  and  a 
large  expenditure  of  money  in  its  for- 
mation. The  collection  is  one  of  un- 
usual excellence  and  interest  It  is 
seldom,  indeed,  that  a  Library  so  pre- 
fect in  the  essentials  requisite  for  a 
gentleman  is  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  public.  In  the  number  and 
range  of  desirable  books,  in  the  choice 
of  editions,  in  the  careful  selection  of 
copies,  the  judicious  and  often  costly 
bindings,  and  the  perfect  condition 
of  the  whole,  it  has  seldom  been 
equalled.  The  Library  is  particular- 
ly strong  in  Standard  Authors  and 
the  various  departments  of  the  fine 
Arts,  and  comprises  aU  the  most  no- 
table Art  Publications,  both  old  and 
new;  Qalleries  and  Collections  of 
Prints,  Etchings,  Drawings,  and 
Standard  Treatises  in  English,  French 
and  Qerman— all  being  in  the  finest 
possible  condition,  a  considerable 
number  of  which  could  not  easily  be 
duplicated,  while  others  are  obBoluUiy 
unique. 

The  prices  at  which  the  books  are 
marked  are  very  reasonable,  in  many 
cases  from  25  to  50  per  cent  below 
their  original  cost,  with  the  object  of 
inducing  a  speedy  sala 

%*  A  handsomely  printed  CaUdoguA^ 
by  De  Vinne,  is  now  ready,  and  unll  be 
sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  25 
centSy  which  amount  will  be  refunded  if 
any  purchases  are  made, 

J.  W.  BOUTON,  1152  Broadway, 
New  York.  Uptown  Branch  of  706 
Proadway. 
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BANGS   &  CO., 

739    741     BROADWAY,  -  NEW    YORK, 

Announce  the  following  Sales. 

THE  VERY  CHOICE  LIBRARY  OP 

William  F.  Johnson,  Esq., 

OF  BOSTON.  MASS., 

Comprising  some  of  the  choicest  "nuggets"  inEigllsh  Ltteratare,  exceedingly  scarce  first  editions 
of  English  and  American  authors,  an  extensive  collection  of  Cnilkshanklana,  the  greater  part  of  the 
hooks  in  elegant  bindings.  Also,  hin  collection  of  AUT0QRA.PI1  Letters,  which  indndes  many  rorj 
rare  and  desirable  specimens.  The  catalogue  Is  In  preparation,  and  the  sale  will  take  place  Janm- 
aiy  arth  and  following  days,  1800. 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE 

Hamilton  Cole, 

OF  NEW  YORK, 

an  extnM>nlinary  and  very  valuable  collection  of  Doolcs'in  handsome  bindings  and  in  the  choicest  con- 
dition, embracing  rare  Barly  Printed  Books,  finely  Illuminated  Manubcripts,  Books  with  Extra  Ilias^ 
Irationa,  Bibliographical  Works,  etc,  to  be  sold  in  March,  1800. 

THE  LIBRARY  OE  THE  LATE 

Prof.  Alex.  Johnston, 

OP  PRINCETON,  N.  J., 
Comprising  Standard,  Miscellaneous  and  Scientific  Works,  etc. 

The  remainder  of  the  Library  of  the  late 


OF  BROOKLYN.  L.  I.. 

consisting  of  Rare  Americana  including  unpublished  Manuscripts  relating  to  America,  Early  Spanish 
Literature,  Rare  Maps,  Scarce  Reprints,  Local  and  State  Histories,  Genealogies,  etc 

« 

The  extensive  and  valuable  Collection  of  Coins,  Medals,  and  Currency  made  by  the  late 

Robert  Coulton  Davis, 

OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 

The  catalogue  elegantly  printed  on  laid  paper,  quarto,  128  pages,  2,014  lots,  is  now  ready  and  will  bo 
mailed  on  receipt  of  60  cents.    The  sale  will  take  place  January  20th,  and  following  days. 

The  remarkable  and  large  Collbction  of  POSTAGE  STAMPS,  the  property  of 

R.  C.  H.  Brock,  Esq., 

OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 

beliidingsome  of  the  very  rarest  known  specimens,  and  well-known  to  all  collectors. 

Catalogue  in  preparation  by  The  Scott  Stamp  A  Coin  Co. 
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January, 


THE 


BOOKMART  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Have  Pabllalfted  flnpplemeiics  eontaliiiBC 
Prices  to  ibe  folloiHiMr 
SaleSf  principally  Aiiien4 


ralnable  Anctton 


Jatne,  J.  P.,  New  York.  50  cents 

James,  Col.  Edward  C,  Ogden'sburo,  N.  Y. 

60  cents 
HAmucE,  Hon.  James,  Maspeth,  Lon«  Is- 
land, X.  T.  fiO  cents 
MuRPHT,  Henry  C.«  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  f  1.00 
O'CoNOR,  Charles,  New  York,  N.  Y.  60 cents 
Stevens,  Henry,  London,  Eno.  50  cents 
Hawkins,  Kush  C,  New  York,  N.  Y.  60  cents 
Du  Bois,  Henri  Pene,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

50  cents 

Hoe,  Richard  M.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     50  cents 

Cist,  Louis  J.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Parts  1 

a,  3,  AND  4.  $3.25 

Carle,  U.  M.,    Hyde  Park,  Mass.    Parts  1 

AND  8.  91.25 

Cooke,  Joseph  J.,  Providence,  R.  I.    Parts 

1,  2,  AND  S.  $2.C0 

Farnum,  Alex.,  Providence,  R.  L    75  oedts 

Guild,  Hon.  C.  H.,  East  Somerville,  Mass. 

Parts  1  and  2.  $L60 

Poors,  Major  Ben  Perlrv,  Newburyport, 

Conn.  75  cents 

Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  and  trailed  flat  with 
stiff  card'hoard  to  prevent  Injury  In  the  malls. 
Addr<*6B 

BOOKMART  PUBLISHING  CO., 

PITTSBURG.  PA. 


Ezekiel&Bernheim. 
AUCTIONEERS, 

—  For  tha  Sale  of  — 

BOOKS 

ExCIiUSIVELT  ON  COMMISSION. 

Salesrooms    No.    134    Main    Street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Only  establishment  of  the  kind  In  the  West. 

Regalar  Weekly  Auction  Sales  by  Catalogue. 

Libraries,  small  collections  and  consignmeDts 
from  dealers  intelligently  Catalogaed. 

We  do  not  buy  or  sell  any  Books  on  our  own 
account,  and  bavo  no  Interest  In  any  Bookstore. 

Parties  desiring  to  sell  Books  should  consult  n» 
before  making  arrangements  elsewhercu 

We  haye  a  large  established  trade  for  Pine  Art 
Works  and  Expensive  Publications. 

UBXBAL  0A8H  ADYMrcnSMASS  OV  BXCBZPT 

07  oovnomsHTs. 

N.  B.  Parties  desiring  to  contribute  to  our  Fall 
and  Winter  Sales  will  please  make  entries  m 
early  as  possible. 
GF'Catalogues  mailed  free  upon  appllcafcioa  te 

EZEKIEL  &  BEBMHEIl  Ancttoneen, 

No.  184  Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  n.S.A. 


AUCTIONEERS, 

JVo.  13  Hayward  Place,  -  Bostanf  Mass. 

Special  faoilitiea  for  the  arrangement  and  sale  by  Auction  of  Books,  Autographs, 
Coins,  Engravings,  Furniture,  and  other  Personal  Property. 

CwkMlQnmenta  oMi  correspondence  goUcUtd, 
OatBlogiMsaudlsdoiiapplieation,aBdpiiTehasaflmadsfiBr  Ubraziam  and  bookbuyers  Area  of  eharca. 

fine  art  an{)  library?  property,  Catalogueb,  Brranaeb, 

EXHIBITED  AND  SOLD.  LIBRARIES  A  SPECIALTY. 

THOMAS    DO^ATLING, 

WA8MINGTON,  V.  C. 

General   Auctioneer.  Sells  Everything. 

Legal  and  Government  Sales  and  8ale»  ait  Private  Heeideneea, 

Moteh  Ac,  a  Speeiality. 

Seguktr  Sales  of  .Fiimitvre,  Morses^  Carriages,  dxs.,  every  Saturday. 

SALESSROOmS,   No.  UOO  and  U02  PENITA  Avenue,  Cor.  Uth  Street. 


M.  B.  LA-TIMER.   Auctioneer. 
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From  OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  MAILS,    Post  Offioe  Department,  Washington,  D,  C. 

TRANS-ATLANTIC    MAILS. 


Globimo  or  TRB  Mails  of  Buropuan  Stvambbs. 
From    NBW  YOBK. 


(Steamers  depart  about  8  hours  later.) 
From    Tfdr    TORK. 
STBAICBB.    DBSTZITATIOK,    OIiOBINa. 


Wed.   1  ALLER -.Bremen 10.80  A.  M. 

Adriatic Queenstown.  11.80  a.  m. 

NooRDLARD Antwerp 11.00  a.  m. 


Wed^SS  WABSLAim Antwerp 8.80  a.  m. 

'  Britannic Queenstown.   2.80  a.  m. 

Wbrra Bremen 8.30  a.  U. 


Thn.    %  Vkrndam Rotterdam ....  12.00  m . 

9mU.     4  La  CRAMPAaNC.HarTe 1.8U  p.  u, 

FURNE88IA Glasffow 12.80  p.  M. 

Btrcria Queenstown.  12.80  p.  m. 

Tue*     7  NSTADA Queenstown.    2.80  a.m. 

ITed.  8  CsLTio Queenstown.  8.00  a.  m. 

Bblosnland Antwerp K.OO  a.  m . 

FDiiDA Bremon...f....  5.00  a.  m. 

Victoria Fayal 7.00  a.  m . 

Thn.    0  P.  Cai«and Amsterdam..    4.H0A.  M. 

■■^■'■■■*  i^-..-     ■■■—■■  ■—■■■■■■■        ■■—■■■■■     »■  ■■■      ■ 

8at«    11  La  NORMAND»..Havre 4.00  a.m. 

HbkIjA Chrlstlanla..  i.8JA.  m. 

CiRGASfliA ...Glasgow 4.80  A.  M. 

Gallia Queenstown.  4.30  a.  m. 

Wm1«16  Germanic Queenstown.   8.80  a.m. 

BiDBR Bremen 8JaOA.M. 

WB8TBRNI.AND.... Antwerp 9.nu  A.  M. 

Thn.  16  BOTTRRDAM Kotterdam...  tO.OOA.  m. 

Sat.    18  La  BonRaoGNB..Havre 11.00  a.m. 

Bthiopia Glasffow 11.80  a.  m. 

Umbria Queenstown.  11.80  a.  m. 


8at« 


2B  La  Gascoonb Havre 4.80  A.  m. 

Anchoria Glasgow 6.80  a.  m. 

Sbrvia Queenstown.  6.80  A.  m. 

NoRGB Christlania...  7.80  a.  M. 

Bdam Amsterdam..  7.80  a.  m. 

lVed.S9  Fribsland Antwerp 0.80  A.  m. 

Adriatic Queenstown.   0.80  a.  m. 

Baalb.. Bremen 0.80  a  m. 

Tlia«80  Obdam Rotterdam...  11.80  a.m. 

From   BOSTON* 

Sat.     4  S.uiAaiA Queenstown.    6J0  A.  m. 

11  CATAiiOBiA Queenstown.   9.80  a.  m. 

18  Cbpbalonia .Queenstown.   880  a.m. 

%$  8CYTBIA Queenstown.  11.00  a.  m. 

From  PHlI«I«ABBPHIA. 
Wod.  1  8WITZBBI.AHD.... Antwerp.....   6.00a. a. 
88  NbobrijAND Antwerp 9.00  a.  m. 

88  Indiana Queenstown.   9.00  a.  m. 

89  Obio Queenstown.   6.00  a.  m. 

From     BAl^TimOBB. 

Sat.    11  WB6BR Bremen Noon. 

Wed.88  Hbbmann Bremen... — .     NOOM. 


FOR   ISQO. 

Consider  Scribner's  Magazine  when  jou  are  deciding  upon  your  reading 
matter  for  next  season.    The  subscription  rate  is  low— $3.00  a  year. 

The  standard  of  the  Magazine  is  high, 

Its  spirit  progressive, 

The  illustrations  are  interesting  and  of  the  best 

These  is  not  space  here  to  give  even  a  summary  of  the  features  to  appear 
next  year,  but  among  other  things  there  will  be  a  NEW  DEPARTMENT 
and  ADDITIONAL  PACES*  and  groups  of  illustrated  articles  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  following  subjects: 

African  Exploration  and  Travel, 

Life  on  a  Modem  War  Ship  (3  articles), 

Homes  in  City,  Suburb,  and  Country, 

Providing  Homes  through  Building  Associations, 

The  Citizen's  Rights, 

Electricity  in  the  Household, 

Ericsson,  the  inventor,  by  his  authorized  Biographer, 

Hunting, 

Humorous  Arti<3ts,  American  and  Foreign. 

There  will  be  3  serials. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  will  contribute  in  1830. 
Each  subject,  and  there  will  be  a  great  variety  this  year,  will  be  treated  hv 
writers  most  competent  to  speak  with  authority  and  with  interest.    Read-' 
ers  who  are  interested  are  urged  to  send  for  a  prospectus. 

26  cents  a  number;  $1.00  for  4  months. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  743  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Januaiy, 


ABOUT    40,000    VOLUMES    ALWAYS    ON    HAND. 


IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

Second-Hand  and  Rare  Books.  Large  Stock  of  Americana,  Old  TCnglifth 
literature,  Out-ot-the-way  Books,  eta,  on  sale.  Frequent  consignments 
from  our  London  establishment    Catalogues  gratis  and  post  free. 

BOOKSELLERS'    CATALOGUES   WANTED. 
Your  address  inserted  at  Twenty  Gents  per  line,  numthiy. 

Please  designate  the  kind  of  Gatalorues  or  Special  line  of  Books  Interested  Id,  with  joar  nanse. 
Bookseilen  and  Pablishen  will  please  i^ive  this  department  careful  attentioD. 

• 

<Minor  Jenolngs,  M.  D.,  West  MUton,  Ohio.    Hicrosoopical,  Medical  and  Bibliography. 

Ashland  Publlshinjc  Company,  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

J.  R.  Garcia— OaslUa  de  Ctiereo,  816,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic— Americana.  QiXid  strong 
wrappers  eap&ciaUy  recommended  to  avoid  loeeee  by  maiL 

Stockton  Hough,  M.  f>.,  ITniv<vsity  Club,  New  York.        Medical  and  Bibliography. 

J.  Btelapp,  69  Commercial  St.,  Boston,  Mass.    Literary,  Bibliography  and  Drama. 

Barrett  J.  Dayls,  Stratford,  Ont.,  Canada.    Shaksperiana  (pamphlets,  cuttings,  engravings). 

Miss  Anna  L.  Ward,  Waterbury,  Conn.   Americana.  Specialty:  British  America  and  New  England. 

Cosmopolitan,  Book  Co.,  10  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  III.       Curiosa,  Facsetie,  Bibliography. 

Cyrus  E.  Remington,  No.  11  East  Seneca  SL,  Buffalo,  N.  T.    Miscellaneous,  and  of  Niagaira  Falls. 

Will  H.  Lyons,  Newport,  Ey.  Specialty,  Chess. 

Wm.  P.  K^nny,  9M^  Hanover  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Misoellaneoas. 

Li.  M.  Willis,  No.  35  Monument  Avenue,  Chariestown,  Mass.  Would  like  Catalogues  of  Anti- 
Catholic,  Erotic  and  Faoetioufi  Books. 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 


AVL  CalalnQUM  reeeioed  wfSL  be  enUred  in  thU  Utt  wdh  addirem  of  fbrm  iuuing  them, 

additional  notiie  deHred  tO  eente  per  Une  wiU  be  charged. 


Wit 


Alden,  John,  B.,  New  York. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Baxendlne,  Andrew,  Ediubunrh,  Scotland. 

Baker,  Thomas,  London,  England. 

Brown,  Thomas,  London,  England. 

Bumpus,  J..  London  ,Kngland. 

Ball,  H.  W.,  Barron-on-Humber,  England. 

Bailey  Bros.,  London,  England. 

Bohn,  John.  Brighton,  England. 

Baer,  Joseph  &  Co.,  Frankfort,  Germany. 

Clegg,  James,  Rochdale,  England. 
Clay,  William  F.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Cliadboume,  S.  H.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Delaroque,  Henri,  Paris,  Franoe. 
Davie  A  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Edwards,  Francis,  London,  England. 

Foulard,  A.,  Paris,  France. 
Fontaine,  August,  Paris,  France. 

Grant,  John,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
George's,  W..  Sons,  Bristol,  England. 
Gilhofer  t^.  Rsn.-^r.hhnrir.  Vienna.  Austria. 
Glaisher  W.,  London.  England. 

Howell,  E.,  Liverpool,  England. 
Hoepll,  U..  Milan,  Italy. 
Hiersemnnn,  Karl  W..  Lieipzig,  Germany. 
Higham,  C,  London,  England. 

Iredale,  A.,  Torquay,  England. 

Jarvis  J.  W.  A  Son,  I^ondon,  England. 
Johnston,  John  P.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Jefferies,  C.  J.,  Bristol,  England. 
Jarrold  A  Sons,  London,  England. 


Koehler's,  K.  F.,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Lothrop  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Luyster.  A.  L.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
List  A  Francke,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Murray,  F.,  Derby,  England. 

Mayer,  Godfrey,  Paris,  France. 

Miles,  J.,  Leeds,  England. 

McDonough,  Joseph,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Maggs,  U.,  lx)ndon,  England. 

Millard's,  MisR,  Teddington,  Middlesex,  England. 

Mudie  A  Co.,  London,  England. 

Miles,  Thomas,  Bradford,  England. 

Mathias  A  Co.,  Paris,  France. 

Meeham,  B.  &  J.  F.,  Bath,  England. 

Nield,  Ashton,  Bristol,  England. 

Price,  C.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pickering  A  Chatto,  London,  England. 
Palmer,  Clement  Sadler,  London,  England. 
Pickering,  G.  A  F.,  London,  England. 

Rlniell  J.  A  Son.  London,  England. 
Rohentbal.  Lndwig,  Munich,  Bavaria. 
Reader,  A.,  London,  Ensland. 
Rondeau,  Emlle,  Paris,  France. 

Scribner  A  Sons,  New  York. 
Spencer,  W.  T.,  lx>udon,  England. 
Stevens,  H«*nry  <&Son,  ijondon,  England. 
Scribuer  A  Wei  ford.  New  York. 

Thomson  Bros.,    London.  England. 
Thorpe,  J.,  Brighton,  England. 
Thistlewood,  A.,  Birmingham,  England. 
Taylor,  Thomas  J.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Young,  H.  A  Son,  Liverpool,  England. 
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88  High  Street,  Marylebone,  London,  W.  England., 

150,000  Volumes  of  all  Classes  of  Miscellaneous  and  Theological  Literature  arranged  ander 
Subjects  on  hand. 

Special  Sabjects:  Napoleana,  and  Americana  (North  and  South),  India,  China  and  Central 
Asia,  Australasia,  and  Topography. 

Lists  of  Books  Wanted  receive  every  attention.    

--  J  !■—  .■■■■■P  -Mil.  -' 

R.    W.    DOUGLAS    &    CO., 

The  largest  dealers  in  British  America  in  Old,  Rare,  Curious  and  Standard 

Books.    Americana  a  Speciality. 

Send  for  anything  that  you  want  and  the  probability  is  that  we  can  supply  it  either  from  our  own 
«tock  or  from  elsewhere.    We  keep  constantly  on  hand  about  7S,000  volumes  of  superior  books. 

Send  for  CaUOofftM,      R.  W.  DOUGLAS  A  CO.,  260  St  262  Yonffe  St.,  Toronto,  Can. 

— ^ IIMBHIM---  I  ■■!■_ * 

BOOKS  FOR  SALE. 

Persons  desiring  to  purohase  books  offered  in  this  list,  should  first  write  to  seller,  or  telegraph  If 
Important,  to  secure  them  If  not  already  told,  then  upon  a  favorable  answer  belnsr  received  tlie  money 
can  be  forwarded.      Advertising  in  this  department  Five  Cents  per  line,  exclusive  of  address. 


<X)NRAD  U.  BLANZ,  90  East  Mulbbrbt  St., 

CnrciKNATi,  Ohio. 

A  Set  of  8  vols,  of  the  1887  edition  of  Peoples  En- 
cyclopedia.   Bound  in  hf.  morocco  for      ^IfiM 
Tomes'  A  Smith's  Great  Civil  Wsr,  with  Biograph- 
ical Sketches  of  Leading  Statenmen  and  distln- 
Slsbed   Military   and    Naval     Commanders, 
ustrated  with  numerous  ste^l  portraits,  scenes, 
etc  8  vob«.  hf.  russis,  914,  puolished  at      SS3.00 

Hf .  morocco  $ld,  published  at  SSO.OO 

Sheep  910,  published  at  925.00 

Cloth  90:50,  published  at  915.00 

C.  P.  C,  100  E.  17th  St.,  New  York. 

Bulwef  8  Artificial  Changlinir.  Fine  portrait  by 
Faithome,  frontispiece  by  Cross,  numerous  cu- 
rious woodcuts.  Small  4to,  full  red  morocco, 
gilt  edges,  by  Roger  Payne.  From  Hamilton 
Palace  Library.    1654.  950.00 

"Glanvil's  Saducismus  Tiiumphatua.  Fine  frontis- 

fieoe  and  title  page  by  Faithome.    Post  Svn. 
uU  blue  morocco,  gilt  edges.    1682.  98.00 

Oassendus'  Vanity  of  Judiciary  Astrology.  12mo. 
Full,  new  olive  calf,  gilt  edges.    1659.         94  00 
Defoe's  Political  History  of  the  Devil.    Frontis- 
piece.   8vo,  uld  calf,  rebacked.    1726.  98.03 

fl.  P.  N.  GAMMEL,  Austin,  Texas. 

Memoirs  of  P.  P.  Bliss,  by  Wittle.    New.    Cost 

98.50.  40  cents 

fiose  E.  Cleveland's  Book  on  (4eorge  Eliot's  Poet- 

r  ry  and  Other  Studies.  New.  Cost  92.50.  75  cents 

Bench  and  Bar  of  Texas,  by  Lynch.    New.    Cost 

910.0a  91.25 

<3azetteer  of  Michigan,  by  Blois.    1838.  91.00 

Above  books  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 

A.  M.  SMITH,  340  Hennepin  Ave., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  from  vol.  1  to  67, 
inclusiye. 


C.  L.  TRA  VEK,  Tbenton,  N.  J. 

American  Naturalist,  complete,  23  vols.    Vols.  1 

to  12  cloth,  balance  in  numbers,  fine  set.    944.00 
Science  Gossip,  vols.  1  (1865)  to  21  (1885),  doth. 

London.  925.00 

Science,  vols.  1  to  0.    New  York.  96.00 

Student  and  Intellectual  Observer,  17  vols,  cloth. 

London.  980.00 

Nature,    vols.  1  to  11,  cloth.  Macmillan.       920.00 
Agisiz  Echinodermt,  4  parts  and  plates,  complete. 

Neuchatel.  94.00 

Agassiz  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of 

the  U.  S.  4  vols.,  quarto,  cloth. 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Reports  for  1875  6  7-8-0 

1880-2-S-4-5  in  all  9  vols.  95.00 

Bnlletin  U.S.  Fish  Com.,  vols.  1  to  6.  98.00 

Clarence  King  Systemic  and  Descriptive  Geology 

Ex.  of  40th  Par.  2  vols,  quarto.  95.00 

King  Ex.  of  40th  Par.  Microscopical  Petrography. 

9A.00 
King  Ex.  of  40th  Par.  Ornithology  and  Paeontol- 

ogy.  94.00 

Powell.  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  2nd  to  7th  Re- 
port 6  vols,  quarto  cloth.  910.00 
Powell.    Introduction   to  Study  of  the  Indian 

Language.    2nd  edition  with  Charts.  92.00 

Powell.    Geology  of  the  Uinta  Mountains.  4ta 

75  cents 
Ludlow.    Black  Hills.  4to.  91.25 

Elliott.  Seal  Islands  of  Alaska.  4to.  hf.  mo.    92.50 
Sullivan.    Interoceanic  Communication  by  way 

of  Am.  Isthmus.  4to.  91.00 

Selfrige.    Explorations  for  Ship  Csnal  by  wsy  of 

Isthmus  of  Darien.  4to.  91.00 

Shufeldt.    Ex.     for    Canal     via    Isthmus    of 

Tehuantepec.  1 00 
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CHOICE   AND  RARE  BOOKS, 

For  Sale  for  Cash  by 

FRANK  E.  MARSHALL, 

1740  Edgelev  Street,  -  Philadelpbia,  Pa. 


1  Buitou's  Book  Uunter.  First  editioD,  12mo, 
roxburghe,  uncut.    Edinburgh,  186%  S6 

2  Cunningtiam's  Nell  Qwyn.  Wood  cuts,  first  edi- 
tion, sm.  8vo,  orig.  cl.,  uncut.  London,  18R2.  SIO 

8  Hunt,  Leigh.  The  Town.  45  illustrations,  first 
edition,  unique  copy.  The  author's  presentation 
eopy  to  his  wife  and  son,  so  inscribed  in  bis 
autograph,  with  his  autograph  correctionn  on 
some  pages.  2  vols.,  8vo,  orig.  cl.,  uncut  Lon- 
don, 1848.  $35 

4  Bogers,  SamueL  Poems  and  Italy.  First  edi- 
tions, 2  vols.,  8vo,  paished  cf.,  extra,  gilt  edges 
and  inside  borders,    iiondon,  1880-1884.         $85 

5  Marius-Micbel.  I^a  Belieure  Fran^ise.  Beau- 
tifully illustrated,  4to,  hf.  mor.,  extra,  gilt  top, 
uncut.   Paris,  1880.  $12 

6  Gentlivre,  Mrs.  Works.  Portrait.  The  rare 
first  edition,  clean  copy.  8  vols.,  12  mo,  old  cf. 
London,  170L  $15 

7  Wallack,  Lester.  Memories  of  Fifty  Tears.  Il- 
lustrated, first  edition,  sheets  in  portfolio.  New 
York,  1880.  $12 

8  FiUgerald,  Percy.  The  Book-Fancier.  Large 
paper,  120CO,  roxbuighe,  gilt  top,  uncut  Lon- 
don, 1887.  $4.50 

$  $«e,  Eugene.  Mysteries  of  Paris.  Many  wood 
eats,  8  vols.,  8vo,  cl.,  uncut.  Best  edition. 
London,  1845.  $10 

10  Uzanne,  Octave.  L'Eventail  (and)  L'Ombrelle- 
Le  Oaut-Jjc  Mauchon.  Exquisite  illustrationp^ 
first  editions,  2  vols.,  roy.  8vo,  hf.  mor.,  extra 
gilt  top,  uncut,  covers  bound  in  Paris,  1882-1883. 

$40 

11  PrevoHt  Manon  Lescant  Plates,  some  full 
page,  colored.  Beautiful  edition,  8vo,  hf.  orange 
mor.,  gilt  top.    Paris,  1889.    *  $9 

12  Boaden.  Life  of  Mrs.  Jordan.  First  edition. 
108  extra  and  rare  plates  inserted.  2  vols.,  8vo, 
cruslied  lev.  mor.  extra,  gilt  top.   London,  1881. 

$40 

18  Young,  Alex.  Chronicles  of  the  First  Planters 
of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Portrait 
First  edition,  8vo,  orig.  cl.,  not  cut  open.  Bos- 
ton, 1846.  $5 

14  Gramont's  Memoirs.  Yizetelly's  fine  edition 
with  many  illustrations  and  new  notes.  The 
best  English  edition.  2  vols.,  roy.  8vo,  gilt 
boards,  uncut    Iiondon,  1889.  $8 

15  Conqnet's  Magnificent  Edition  of  Memoirs  du 
Comte  de  Urammont.  Portrait  and  S3  exquisite 
plates  by  Delort  13opy  No.  852,  of  700.  Roy. 
«vo,  orig.  covers,  uncut    Paris,  1888.  $25 


16  Clover  Leaves.  Published  by  the  celebrated 
''Clover  Club "  of  Philadelphia.  Etchings  and 
portraits.  4to,  mor.,  gilt  top,  uncut  .Phila- 
delphia, 1885.  $5 
Cost  the  members  $25  each ;  the  purchaser  may 
judge  for  himself  if  the  money  was  well  spent 
The  letter  press  is  by  Salvini,  Henry  Irving  et 
als. 

17  Uamilton,  Alexander.  Observations  on  Cer- 
tain  Documents,  etc  First  edition  of  this  re- 
markable  book.  8vo,  hf.  mor.,  uncut  Phila- 
delphia. 1797.  Il2 

18  (Emerson,  K.  W.).  Nature.  First  edition, 
with  autograph  letter  from  the  Author  to  the 
Publisher  Inserted.  8vo,  urig.  cl.  Fine  copy. 
Boston,  1886.  $12 

19  Blades,  Wm.  The  Enemies  of  Books.  Plates. 
First  edition,  8vo,  uncut    London,  lB8a      $1(V 

20  Dickens.  By  A.  W.  Ward.  First  ediUon,  with 
50  extra  plates.  12mo,  pol.  cf.,  gilt  top,  uncat 
London,  1882.  818 

21  Sterne,  liawrence.  A  Sentimental  Journey 
Through  France  and  Italy.  First  edition,  with 
portrait  and  autograph  inserted.  2  vols.,  1600, 
hf.  cf.,  yellow  edges.    London,  1768  $S8 

22  Smith,  James  and  Horace.  Rejected  Addresses. 
First  edition,  16mo,  polished  cf.,  gilt  edges. 
London,  1812.  88 

28  (Louvet  de  Couvray).  Les  Amours  du  CbefSr 
lier  de  Faublas.  First  edition,  18  vols.,  16mo,  ef. 
Londres,  1700.  $7.50 

24  ix>ngus.  Les  Amours  Pastorales  de  Daphnis 
et  Chloe.  Front  and  28  plates  by  the  Prince 
Regent  of  France,  including  ''Les  Petits  Pieds^ 
16mo,  hf.  roan.    Sine  loco,  1745.  $15 

25  Boccace.  Le  Decameron.  Traductim  com- 
plete. Liseux  edition,  6  vols.,  18mo,  vellum, 
uncut    Paris,  1879.  812 

26  Dickens's  Charles.  Great  Expectations.  Col- 
ored plates  by  Paitthorpe,  and  other  prints  in- 
serted. 8  vols.,  post  8vo,  hf.  cf.,  gilt  top,  un- 
cut London,  1861.  $15 

27  Dickens,  Charles.  Christmas  Books,  Complete 
sei;  comprising  Christmas  Carol,  The  Chimes, 
Cricket  on  tlie  Hearth,  Battle  of  Life,  and  The 
Haunted  Man.  5vols.,  16mo.  All  first  editions 
in  the  original  cl.,  gilt  edges.  $4i> 

28  Gerome.  Pliotogravures  by  Gonpll,  Paris. 
Limited  subscription  edition,  10  portfolios, 
white  vellum  cloth.  Hall,  New  York.  Pub- 
lished at  $200  860 

29  Ireland's  Hogarth.  8  vols.,  hf.  cf.  RnydelL 
London,  1812.  $7.60 

30  Dickens's  Master  Humphrey's  Clock.  Fint 
edition,  2  vols.,  hf.  cf.    London,  1840.  85 
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tf  that  you  will  tell, 
JMtrma  Ikt  atmrHmr  atatiiig  the  edition,  eoitdftlon,  prioe  and  pottage. 
SmhaeHberm  fkrae  Umom  attd  addreMs  vnihoiU  charge.  addUJcnal,  Satt.  e» 

AMKBICAN  MAGAZlNa.EXCHANGK,P.  0. 

BoxaSB,  iicMOHABiE,  H.  ¥. 
Eulf  and  tat«  numbers  of  Harper's,  Ontury,  St 
NUiholss.  Nortli  Anwrlcui  Iwrlew.  eta. 

AilHLAND  PUBLISHING  CO..  iUinxtLPH  »t_ 

Chicago,  Ili.. 
Two  copies  of  ftllittsooDd-baiul  auction  book  oiM- 

HBBBRKT  BOWEN,  80  Gniawou)  St., 
Dktboit,  Uicb. 
X^wsof  Mldiinn.    1806,181(1,1630,1831-3. 
Bqoks  printed  Tq  Hiobigan  betore  183a 

EZEKIEL  A  BERNUEIM,  184  Maud  St., 

ClNCraNATI,    0. 

ADctton — Bnythlog  on  tbe  «iiMect. 
Awnlon  Sale  lUustntlona.    Old  and  nvw  prIntB 
or  engravlnits. 

P.   GAONON,  QUBBKC. 
Indescca  to  "GenUemMi's  Magazine"  and  "Aa- 

Dwd  Heglstei." 
<)uebec   MmaDseks  comDoonly  called   Nellaon's 


Smltb.    History  of  Canada.  Qu«bM  .1S15.    YoL 


N.  C.  PBICKITT.  Katkmbwood,  W.  Va. 
ViTKfnta  and  West  Tlrgtnia   Law   (l«xt)  Books 
and  Bepotts. 

J.  PBANCIS  K0GO1.es,  Bkon^bn,  Mioh. 
lli'd  I«ndoD  News  wltii  pictureof  3.  8.  Children 

at  Moradahad,  India,  IHM-S. 
Tbe  Indian  Mutlnjr.  40  Stripes  for  Satan. 
SCOTT  4  HINCHMAN.  940  Elk  St., 
DALI.AB.  Tex. 
Blonaphyof  Maj(Hj.Cartwrlght.Pub.  In  Lwndoo 


Pendennls.    Vol.3.    UarpFrs,  1860. 

Any  odd  voln.  Mirror,  with  or  wltbont  plates. 

Odd  Tola,  old  Am.  Macailnes. 

FoUard's  4th  Year  of  tue  War. 


New 

Pike  County  Ballads.  Jobn  Hay.    lat  cd. 
Blnley  CalMOKues,  priced. 

B.  MoCANDLBSS.  PbdbPBOT,  Pa. 
Wanted  Puck  and  Judge,  any  vols,  or  numbers. 
F.  U.  M..  Cabs  or  Boukmabt,  Pittsbvbo,  Pa. 
Early  noiubnrs  of  Scriboer's  Century,  Harper's 

aiid  PoTDSt  and  Stream. 
Ainmlaui  Ancler.    Any  vols,  or  nnmbers. 
Turf,  Field,  tarm,  and  Sporting  Periodicals:  and 

books  on  same  subjects. 


CABL  SCHBAUBSTADTER,  JB,  SOS-S  IT.  SBD 

St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
History*  of    printing  and  allied    arts,  printers' 

]ounial8.  typerouiident'   specimen    books  aud 

early  exantples  of  prlntlnK. 
TBE  W.  F.  AIJAMS  CO..  Sfbihofieui.  BIabs. 
WorkH  on  Gymnaaticg,  Calistbenles,  Health,  An- 

thropomeUy,  Ac 
Addresses  Second-hand  BookMllen  (regardless 

siie of  stock). 

E.  P.  VINING,  34eFRDBRAL  St.,  Bobtoit. 
Collections  of  Huk.  Htsturleal  Society 

Vol.  IIL  ot  First  Series,  and 

Vol.  II.  of  Third  Series. 
MISS  ANNA  L:  ward,  Watkbbuht,  Cohm. 
Bookd  and  Pamphlets  relating  to  Newfoundland 

and  Labrador. 

J.  E.  WOODHEAD,  Chicaoo,  111. 
Plotureaque  Palestine— In  Numbers. 
Dor£  Bible  in  Numbers. 
Bible  In  Pictures— csrolsf el t  In  Numben. 

E.  &  J.  B.  TOUNG  A  CO..  Coopbb  Unioit, 

FouBTB  Ave.,  Nkw  Yobk. 

Books  orPamphletB,  written  by,  or  appertaining 

to,  Bishop  Suabury,  especially  the  pamphlets 

bv  A.  W.  Kurmer.  printed  In  1774. 
HOBMOMISM.    Wanted  Boait,  Patnufalet*,  News 

papem  aud  Cuttlnjfa.   relatlTui  to  tbe   Mormon 

(Latur-Da;  3alniaj  for  wbloh  Kood  prloes  will  be 

paid. 
A.  rpeuM  Hft  of  ininti  and  olau  out  of  dupUeaUt  far 
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THE  WASm&TON  BOOK  CHROnCLB 

Contains  literary  and  bif»torfoal  artlelee,  frives  lists 
of  new  Government  publications,  and  bargains  In 
Standard,  Cboloe.  and  Bare  Books. 

Sena  for  a  sample  copy. 

m.  fc-  Xow&crmUh  &  Co., 


A.  L.   LUTSTJSIt, 


IMPOBTBB    OV 


1484*1426  *'7"  Bt, 


WaihingtOB,  D.  C. 


DUPRAT  &  CO., 

849  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW   YORK, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FINE  BOOKS, 

'Joianst"  and  "Conpet"  FnliliGatiOBS. 

Rare  English  Books. 


OLD     BOOKS     NEW 

Away   Down    In    Prtoes. 

BACON'S  BOOKSTORE, 

86    IMAMOND    8TBBBT« 

(Jnst  above  Bmlthfleld). 


BANGS  &  CO. 

T80  and  741  Broadway.  New  York. 

Regular  Auction  Sales  of  LibraHee,  Books,  Coins, 
Autographs  and  Library  Property  generally. 

CataioguM  maOed  upon  appUeaM4m» 


C.    J.    PRICE, 

AGENT  FOR  ENGLISH  PUBLISHERS, 

1004  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

Imports  to  order  from 

ENGLAND.   FRANCE    AND   GERMANY. 

FOBBION  0ATAIA»GI7KS 

Of  New  and  Old  Books.    SenJt  to  any  address. 

^r  ParUoular  attention  paid  to  orders  for  Rare 

and  Curious  Books. 
Book-buyers  desiring  to  collect  books  on  Special 
Subjects,  or  in  search  of  Bare  and  Curious  Works, 
are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  advertiser,  whose 
long  experience  in  the  business  and  connections 
abroad  give  him  unusual  facilities  for  the  execution 
of  such  orders. 

New  Catalagus  of  Choioe  Books  futt  issued. 

THE  BOOK  FIEND. 

A  medium  for  the  purchase,  sale 
and  exchange  of  new  and  old 
bookb.  8eDd  15  cente  fo  8  months 
BUbecription     No  tree  copies  ^ 

Address,  The  tfooii  fiend, 

S48  4th  Ave.  8., Minneapolis.  Aiinn. 
Jiwttcn  this  FnOlioation 


LONDON    BOOKS. 

OLD  AJTD  JfEW. 
A  mw  OATAiioaua  just  out.  bind  vor  it. 

•8  NAS8AV  ST.,  NBUT  YOBK. 
10  S1I«TBB  ST.,  liONDON,  BNGIaANB. 


C.    L.  TRAVER, 

Trenton^  N.  J. 

NEW   AND   OLD    BOOKS. 

New  Jersey  History  and   Geoloey. 

Jersey  City  Book  Exchange, 
b.  scarboro, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Books  bought,  sold  and  exchanged.  Back  num- 
bers of  the  leading  magaxines  at  reasonable  prices. 

Parties  in  want  of  back  numbers  of  magaxtnes 
will  do  well  to  send  us  their  list  of  wanU. 


Ed.  E.  Levi, 

DBALBB  nr 

NEW  ANDOLD  BOOKS, 

900  LiBBBTT  St.,  PITTSBXJKG,  Pa. 

Oorresmondenee  flroHS  Uie  Trade  SoUelted 
In  Beferenee  to  the  Sale  or  Brcliange  ol 
New  Book*  tm  qaaattfleii. 

20,000 

VOLUMES  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


BOOK  AND  FURNITURE  EXCHANGE. 

BOOKS,    OLD   AND    RARE, 
BBLXOB  AMD  OUXZOOXIBS. 

Behool  Books,  Kniical  Instnuaanti,  Tools  k  Cntlsry. 

1827  8Sd  St.,  and  8.  B;Cor.  8th  and  K  8U.«  N.  W. 
N.  716  K  St..  N.  W..     Washlnston,  D.  C. 


UNITED  STATES 

(Bovcrnmcnt  puWlcatlone. 

A  MONTHLr  CATALOOUB. 
BY   JOHT^  H.   HICKOOX, 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
Fifth  year  of  issue.    Subscription,  $6.00  per  an- 
num.   Single  numbers,  60  cents. 


XHE    BOOKMART. 


NEW  WORLD  BOOK  LIST. 

WUliam  Ueorge's  Sons,  Bristol,  Old  Eogland, 
will  shortly  Ueue  a  Catalogue  of  AUERICANA. 
(Enttwned  with  coplou«  AnjwiaMon*).  A  very 
laiKe  cdlleutloD,  the  raauJtof  manryeNrs'  amav 
sIdk-  Bto,  nior«  than  140  patea,  bound  Ip  cloth ; 
post  free  on  recHpt  of  ^  centt  (U.  S.  poatime 
■tompi wiU do).  K^queplaforthls  llBtunaccooi- 
IMDled  by  i»  cents  are  iwpectfully  declined. 

Godefroy  Mayer,  Old  Eneraving  Dealer, 

47  RUE  RICHER,  PARIS. 
JUST  OUT:  Second cala^'iauK of OlitE  ip-avlnat. 
Bonia  ana  Uanutcrlv'*.  INDEX:  Arn'ricau  Fiir- 
InMIi.  Jtfop*.  View*  and  UiMikt-Miniueript*  and  Aa- 
(ograpfu— Enl  Jrelv  Engrajcl  Bnokt— tlxllbrit—A  Jtrf. 
euaaiitmuf^tTtrMiUta^raiB'dtrii  iileutt.  Can,  Ltin- 

ardQauUttr.  QnmQmmm^,  -'-      " —    *  --    ■- 

PnaumttranU.    etc.  —  Port 
Aeeoaeliaut.  etr...  Oe. 


JOSEPH    SILK, 

14-T  OTH   AVENUE,    NEW    YORK. 

Dealer  in  Old  Books  of  every  Description. 

One  hundred  thousand  book  Dumbertot  all  tha 
toadlnv  Marailnea  la  siook  aod  supplied  at  low 

* " 'inloatlona  bj  mall  aniwered  promptlr- 


Out-of-the-way  Books. 


11  fcOBb  D 


-- — . .-noTuillQK  rare  and  ourloua 

Itaina  relating  to  the  RcTOlQtioaJ,  acaroe  Ensllsh 
LlterMure,  Kara  ItemB  of  great  iDteRflt  to  the 
DIokena,  Tharkera- .  and  Ba»land»on  Collecror, 
Vo>aaesand  Travels,  Oaello  Literature.  BookH  on 
Afrtoa.  Australia.  Napoleon  T.,  Sc-niland.  eto..  Autl- 
qnarlan  Works,  etc.,  etc. ;  iratla  and  post  free  on 
^tplloatloo. 

J.  H.  &  A.  ASHWORTH, 

48  Lands  Lane,  Iieeda,  Elnglanil. 


JOHN  PIERCE, 

78  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  VORK. 

Otd  English  Poetry;  Old  English  Litera- 
ture; Out-of-the-way  Boolis;  Modern  Po~ 
etry;  First  Editions;  Autographs. 

aieyan&er  H.  CrawforO, 

DBALKB  IN 

OLD    BOOKS, 


OBOIBTB  ^AUZSD  FH0?PHITB,  U  extract- 
ed rrom  the  Brain  ot  the  Ox  and  from  theembryo 
of  the  wheat  and  oat  It  Is  oot  a  laboratory  Pho«- 
phate  but  a  Vital  Pho«pb<te. 

It  glvea  brlKht  new  life  and  health  to  the  brain 
and  nerveti  and  aids  wonderfully  In  the  iMxllly  and 
mental  development  of  children. 

Nervous  proatratlon,  dlmlnlBhed  TJtallty,  sleep- 
lestinew,  Inability  to  study  or  remember.  Is  but 
BEADT  HUaOlE,  In  some  cases  even  XBAOT 
■TAXTATKm. 

It  has  been  used  and  recommended  by  Bishop 
Potter,  Bishop  Stevens.  Bisbop  RobertMn,  Free. 
Mark  Uophine,  Preo.  Dudley,  Prof.  Wlllard 
Parker,  Draper,  Beard  and  thousands  of  the 
best  brain  workers. 

F.  CB08BY  CO.,  M  W.  SOTH  ST.,  N.  T. 
For  sale  by  DrTiitgitia  or  by  mall  tl. 

INTERNATIONAL 
TYPEWRITER  I 


OATALOOTS  OF  BOOZB.  Ko.  177,   78  pages,  bow 

TWdy,  KratU.-TBUrCU  EDWABDI  88  High 
■traat,  Karylabana,  Londm.  W. 
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THE  BALLAD  OF  BITTER 
FRUIT. 

{ASter  TModore  de  BanviUe,) 
In  the  wood  with  Its  wide  arms  overspread. 
Where  the  wan  mom  strives  with  the  waning 

night. 
The  dim  shapes  strung  like  a  chaplet  dread 
Shudder,  and  sway  to  the  left,  the  right; 
The  soft  rays  touch  them  with  fingers  white 
As  they  swing  in  the  leaves  of  the  oak-tree 

browned. 
Fruits  that  the  Turk  and  the  Moor  would  fright,— 
This  is  King  Iiowis  his  orchard  ground. 

All  of  these  poor  folk,  stark  and  sped. 
Dreaming  (who  knows  I)  of  what  dead  despight, 
In  the  freshening  breeze  by  the  morning  fed 
Twirl  and  spin  to  the  mad  wind's  might; 
•Over  them  wavers  the  warm  sun  bright; 
Look  on  them,  look  on  them,  skies  profound. 
Look  how  they  dance  in  the  morning  light!— 
This  is  King  L>ewi8  his  orchard  ground. 

Dead,  these  dead,  in  a  language  dead. 
Cry  to  their  fellows  In  evil  plight. 
Day  meanwhile  thro'  the  lift  o'erhead 
Dazzles  and  flames  at  the  blue  vault's  height; 
Into  the  air  tlie  dews  take  flight; 
Bavens  and  crows  with  a  jubilant  sound 
Over  them,  over  them,  hover  and  light;— 
This  is  King  Lewis  his  orchard  ground. 

EnvoU 
Prince,  we  wot  of  no  sorrier  sight 
Under  the  whispering  leafage  found. 
Bodies  thatThang  like  a  hideous  blight;— 
'This  is  King  Lewis  orchard  ground. 

Austin  Dobson. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  BOOK. 

\Di9Covered  writUn  in  an  old  volume] . 
Hie  liber  est  mens 
Pestis  est  Deus. 
Si  quls  me  quoerit 
Ulc  nomen  erit 


ON  LEARNING  THE  NEWS 
FROM  VENICE. 

▲  SONNET  BY  GEOBGB  MSREDITH. 

The  following  sonnet  was  sent  to  an  English 
Journal  by  Mr.  Meredith  on  learning  the  news 
from  Venice  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Browning  whom 
he  loved  as  a  friend,  and  reverenced  as  a  teacher: 

Now  dumb  is  he  who  waked  the  world  to  speak. 
And  voiceless  hangs  the  world  beside  his  bier. 
Our  words  are  sobs,  our  cry  of  praise  a  tear : 
We  are  the  smitten  mortal,  we  the  weak. 
We  see  a  spirit  on  Earth's  loftiest  peak 
Shine,  and  wing  hence  the  way  he  makes  more 

clear: 
See  a  great  Tree  of  Life  that  never  sere 
Dropped  leaf  for  aught  that  age  or  storms  might 

wreak. 
Such  ending  is  not  Deatli :  such  living  shows 
What  wide  illumination  brightness  sheds 
From  one  big  heart— to  conquer  man's  old  foes: 
The  coward  and  the  tyrant,  and  the  force 
Of  all  those  weedy  monsters  raising  heads 
When  Song  Is  murk  from  springs  of  turbid  source. 


ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Another  great  name  has  become  a 
memory  of  the  past  A  few  weeks 
ago  Mr.  Robert  Browning  was  as  full 
of  force  and  life,  though  in  his  seven- 
ty-eighth year,  as  any  ordinary  man 
of  fifty.  To-day  he  lives  oi^y  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  generation  he  has 
helped  to  mould,  and  in  a  few  vol- 
umes of  imperishable  verse.  Much 
of  his  poetry,  though  it  will  always 
repay  the  student,  is  too  rough,  too 
difficult,  too  entirely  bom  of  the  mo- 
ment and  devoted  to  the  present  hour, 
for  admission  to  that  select  treasure- 
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house  of  the  Muses  '^  where  Orpheus 
and  where  Homer  are."  But  ''Men 
and  Women,"  and  ''Dramatic  Lyrics," 
and  "Dramatic  Romances,"  and 
*'  Drantiatis  Personae,"  can  only  cease 
to  be  read  and  enjoyed  when  some 
change  which  no  one  can  now  foresee 
has  passed  over  the  human  mind  and 
taste.  Mr.  Browning's  works  are  so 
various  in  sort  and  degree  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  any  general  state- 
ment about  them,  except  one.  They 
are  never  trivial.  They  always  have 
a  meaning,  and  it  is  always  worth 
finding  out  He  has  been  called  ob- 
scure, and  certainly  '  Bordello,*  even 
when  illumined  by  the  brilliant  essay 
of  Dean  Church,  sustains  the  charga 
But  what  of  'An  Incident  of  the 
French  Camp,'  or '  By  the  Freside,'  or 
'Artemis  Prologizes,'  'How  they 
brought  the  good  news  from  '  Ghent 
to  Aix  t  He  has  been  called  diffuse 
by  people  who  triumphantly  cite  'The 
Ring  and  the  Book.'  Is  there  a  word 
too  much  in  'Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,'  or  'Ap- 
parent Failure,'  or  '  Memorabilia,'  or 
Meeting  at  Night,'  or  '  Parting  in  the 
Morning  t  Mr.  Browning's  first  poem 
was  published  when  he  was  barely  of 
age.  His  latest  volume,  which  has 
only  just  issued  from  the  press,  is  full 
of  beauty  and  power.  For  more  than 
half  a  centiuy  he  has  labored  in  his 
only  vocation,  and  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  the  literary  products  of  so 
long  a  period  had  the  same  stamp, 
image,  or  superscription.  Bad  critics 
are  fond  of  saying  that  Mr.  Browning 
has  written  nothing  good  for  the  last 
five  and  twenty  years.  If  they  had 
confined  themselves  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  they  might 
have  said,  with  perfect  truth,  that  he 
has  written  nothing  so  good  within 
that  time  as  the  best  things  which  he 
wrote  before  it.  But  to  assert  that 
'Dramatic  Idylls'  are  uniformly  bad ; 
that  there  is  no  power,  or  originality, 
or  poetic  glow,  in  '  Clive,'  and  *  Martin 


Relph,'  and  '  Ivan  Ivanovitch,'  shows 
a  hopeless  incapacity  for  discrimina- 
tion which  must  destroy  the  author- 
ity of  the  witness.  It  is  an  instruc- 
tive, and  perhaps  a  rather  melancholy 
fact  that  Mr.  Browning  only  became 
popular  when  he  had  ceased  to  be 
what  he  once  was.  Yet  the  familiar 
saying  about  the  lateness  of  Mr. 
Browning's  fame  must  be  understood 
with  a  difference.  For  many  years, 
while  he  was  caviare  to  the  general, 
he  was  not  only  appreciated  by  men 
of  culture,  but  read  by  men  of  letters, 
and  in  this  way  he  influenced  the 
public  at  second  hand.  It  has  been 
said  of  the  schoolmasters,  with  some 
exaggeration,  that  they  form  the 
characters  of  the  men  who  rule  the 
world.  Mr.  Browning  was  for  many 
years  a  literary  schoolmaster.  Al- 
most everybody  who  wrote  was  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  writers  made, 
perhaps,  the  more  use  of  their  knowl- 
edge because  they  felt  that  compara- 
tively few  of  their  readers  would 
share  it. 

All  that  has  long  been  changed. 
Mr.  Browning's  popularity  as  a  poet 
is  only  second  to  Lord  Tennyson's 
though  no  doubt  the  distance  is  con- 
siderable. His  works  are  not  only 
an  essential  part  of  every  library. 
They  actually  sell  Yet  his  style  is 
more  harsh  and  crabbed  than  when 
the  work  of  his  prime  was  the  enjoy- 
ment of  admirers  fit  though  few.  If, 
as  has  been  sometimes  fancifully 
suggested,  Mr.  Browning  determined 
to  conquer  the  public  by  defiance,  he 
has,  like  Mr.  George  Meredith,  suc- 
ceeded. He  has  paid  the  price.  There 
are  rules  which  even  genius  must 
obey.  Apollo's  lute  still  charms  the 
ear.  Simplicity  and  melody  live. 
Pedantry  and  obscurity  dia  There 
are  passages  of  true  poetic  beauty 
even  in  'Parleyings  with  certain 
People  of  Importance  in  their  Day.' 
But  it  is  not  to  this  volume,  nor  to 
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any  of  its  immediate  predecessors, 
that  the  lover  of  poetry  will  turn  for 
pleasura  Bather  will  he  wonder,  if 
he  turns  to  them  at  all,  how  they  can 
have  come  from  the  plastic  hand 
which  traced  the  lyrics  of  'Paracel- 
sus/ Lord  Tennyson,  who  is  Mr. 
Browning's  senior  by  three  years,  has 
retained  unimpaired  the  magic  of  his 
touch  and  the  sweetness  of  his  line. 
Yet  he  imderstands  little  or  nothing 
of  music,  while  Mr.  Browning  was  a 
most  accomplished  musician.  Not 
even  Milton  knew  so  much  about  that 
most  esoteric  of  all  subjects,  and,  in- 
deed, in  Milton's  time  there  was  less 
to  know.  '  Abt  Vogler,'  and  '  A  Toc- 
cata of  Qalluppi's/  and  'Master 
Hughes  of  Saxe-Qotha,*  are  poems 
which  could  only  have  been  composed 
by  a  scientific  student  of  harmony. 
But  the  secret  of  Mr.  Browning's  hold 
upon  the  intellect  of  his  contempo- 
raries lies  below  the  surface.  Form 
is  much,  and  is  indispensable  to  the 
best  work,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
best  work  of  Mr.  Brownings  But  it 
is  not  everything,  nor  the  root  of  the 
matter.  Mr.  Browning  wrote  not  be- 
cause he  had  to  say  something,  but 
because  he  had  something  to  say.  He 
read  many  books,  and  had  a  sii^ular- 
ly  minute  acquaintance  with  Italian 
history.  But  the  great  object  of  his 
study  is  expressed  in  the  title  of  those 
famous  poems  'Men  and  Women.' 
No  English  writer  since  Shakspere 
has  painted  a  richer  gallery  of  por- 
traits, or  displayed  a  profounder 
knowledge  of  human  natura  Wheth- 
er his  plays  were  damned  by  the  bad 
faith  of  Macready  or  the  bad  taste  of 
the  audience  is  not  of  much  impor- 
tance now.  The  best  plays  are  good 
to  be  acted  and  good  to  be  read.  But 
every  play  which  fails  on  the  stage 
is  not  a  bad  one.  as '  Strafford '  and '  A 
Blot  in  the  Scutcheon '  are  enough  to 
show.  Mr.  Browning's  genius  was 
essentially  dramatic,  but    many  of 


his  poems  are  more  dramatic  than 
any  of  his  plays.  Like  Terence,  or 
the  character  into  whose  mouth  Ter- 
ence puts  the  words,  Mr.  Browning 
regarded  nothing  human  as  alien  to 
himself.  But  he  did  not  stop  with 
the  events  and  interests  of  this  visible 
world.  In  his  wonderful  stanzas  on 
the  old  Paris  Morgue  he  takes  the  fa- 
mous Greek  maxim,  "  Call  no  man 
happy  till  he  dies,"  and  gives  it  a  wid- 
er meaning.  He  does  not,  like  his 
great  contemporary,  "faintly  trust 
the  larger  hope."  He  teaches  in  his 
own  indirect  and  illustrative  fashion 
but  with  the  confidence  of  absolute 
conviction,  that "  failure  "  is  only  "ap- 
parent," and  cannot  be  real,  "nor 
what  Gk)d  blest  once  prove  accurst" 
There  are  few  examples  of  irony 
more  tremendous  than  that  in  which 
the  poet  Cleon,  after  contemptuously 
dismissing  the  idea  of  impersonal  im- 
morality as  affording  no  comfort  or 
satisfaction,  ends  with  an  account  of 
some  Christian  preachers,  and  the 
comment  that  "as  I  gathered  from  a 
bystander,  their  "doctrine  could  be 
held  by  no  sane  man." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
country  has  ever  before  possessed 
two  poets  of  the  first  rank  who  sim- 
ultaneously produced,  the  one  in  his 
eighty-first  year,  the  other  in  his 
seventy-eighth  such  poems  as  '  Sum- 
mum  Bonum'  and 'Merlin  and  the 
Gleam.'  Unlike  Lord  Tennyson,  who 
has  never  lived  in  the  world,  Mr. 
Browning  never  lived  out  of  it.  His 
personality  was-  as  much  apart  of 
London  society  as  his  poems  are  a 
part  of  English  literatura  He  has 
died  in  Italy,  the  country  of  his  an- 
nual resort,  which  he  heartily  loved 
where  much  of  his  married  Ufe  was 
passed,  and  in  whose  independence 
he  enthusiastically  rejoiced.  But  he 
was  a  Londoner  born  and  bred.  He 
was  seldom  absent  from  London  dur- 
ing the  season,  and  he  was  to  be  seen 
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at  most  places  of  fashionable  enter- 
tainment or  resort  There  was  no 
better  talker  or  more  genial  compan- 
ion in  England,  and  to  hear  him  tell 
a  story  was  better  than  the  play. 
He  was  intensely  sociable,  and  went, 
as  Henry  Greville  said  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  to  "  every  lighted  can- 
dle." He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  in- 
troducing literary  topics,  although 
his  memory  was  I'emarkable,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  Elizabethan  poets 
equal  to  Mr.  Swinburne's.  It  was  al- 
most startling  to  hear  the  easy  flow 
of  talk  with  which  he  enthralled  his 
hearers,  and  then  to  reflect  that  that 
ideal  diner  out,  with  his  never  failing 
stream  of  conversation,  was  almost 
the  gpreatest  poet  and  subtlest 
thinker  of  his  age.  He  avoided 
the  topic  of  his  own  poetry,  though 
he  did  not  dislike  —  who  does  ? — 
an  appropriate  quotation  from  him- 
self. Mr.  Browning,  apart  from  his 
Italian  and  anti- Austrian  leanings, 
was  a  strong  Liberal,  and  supported 
all  national  movements,  with  one 
curious,  though  not  uncommon,  ex- 
ception. No  reader  of  his  poetry 
need  be  told  that  Mr.  Browning  thor- 
oughly knew  and  cordially  enjoyed 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classica  He 
was  not  a  great  scholar  as  Conington 
and  Munro  were,  or  as  Mr.  Jebb  and 
Mr.  Nettleship  are.  He  was  rather 
one  of  those  happy  people  who,  as 
Macaulay  put  it,  can  read  Plato  with 
their  feet  on  the  fender.  But  in  ' Aris- 
'tophanes'  Apology'  he  reached  the 
high- water  mark  of  classical  criticism, 
while  his  citation  of  Shakjpere  as 
having  justified  the  paradox  of  Soc- 
rates that  the  tragic  and  comic  poet 
are  the  same  is  genius  pure  and  sim- 
ple. Perhaps  the  sublimity  to  which  he 
was  capable  of  rising  can  best  be  illus- 
trated by  the  lines  to  his  dead  wife  in 
^he  Ring  and  the  Book,' which  begin — 

O  lyric  love,  half  angel  and  half  bird, 
And  all  a  wonder  and  a  wild  desire. 


But  the  noble  epilogue  to  'Asolando' 
is  the  completest  expression  of  his 
mind  and  work. 
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LORD  TENNYSON'S  NEW 
VOLUME. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &;  Co.  have  pub- 
lished 'Demeter  and  Other  Poems,' 
by  Lord  Tennyson,  in  a  volume  of 
about  170  pages.  None  of  the  poems 
are  long  ones — not  even  the  'Demeter 
and  Persephone,'  which  gives  its  title 
to  the  volume.  In  this,  mother  and 
daughter  have  met  once  more  in  the 
field  of  Enna,  from  which  Persephone 
was  stolen  to  become  the  bride  of  the 
King  of  the  Infernal  Regions.  It  may 
be  taken  to  be  one  of  the  first  of  the 
half-yearly  visits  which  the  GKxidess 
accepted  in  composition  of  her  full 
claim  to  the  custody  of  her  child 
Ceres  speaks  throughout,  and,  god- 
dess though  she  is,  she  speaks  for  all 
human  brotherhood  .in  the  same  pite- 
ous case. 

Child,  when  thou  wert  gone, 
I  envied  human  wives  and  nested  birds. 
Yea,  the  cubb*d  lioness;  went  In  search  of  thee 
Thro*  many  a  palace,  many  a  cot,  and  j^ave 
Thy  breast  to  ailing  infants  in  the  night. 
And  set  the  mother  waking  In  amaze 
To  find  her  sick  one  whole;  and  forth  again 
Among  the  wall  of  midnight  winds,  and  cried, 
** Where  Is  my  loved  one?  Wherefore  do  ye  wall?" 

The  concluding  lines  show  that 
Pluto's  mother-in-law  cherishes  a 
hope  of  complete  reunion  with  her 
daughter  by  a  conversion  of  her 
daughter's  husband: 

Till  thy  dark  lord  accept  and  love  the  Sun, 
And  all  the  Shadow  die  Into  the  Light, 
When  thou  shalt  dwell  the  whole  bright  year 
with  me. 

A  student  of  Tennyson  would  know 
how  to  class  each  poem  with  some- 
thing that  has  gone  before.  The 
book  is  in  a  sense  All  the  Lyre,  as  it 
contains  examples  of  the  poet  in  most 
of  his  many  manners.  There  is  even 
something  in  the  official  manner  in 
the  poem  'On  the  Jubilee  of  Queen 
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yictoria»*  which  is  certainly  no  better 
than  others  of  the  same  class  from 
the  same  pen,  though  we  hesitate  to 
say  it  is  no  worsa  The  .sole  interest 
of  it  for  the  student  is  that  it  shows 
how  even  this  great  writer  can  some- 
times nod.  There  are  several  stanzas 
like  this: 

Notblnff  of  the  lawless,  of  the  Despot, 
Nothing  of  the  vulgar,  or  vaioglorions. 
All  to  gracious,  genUe,  great  and  Queenly. 

And  there  is  one  like  this : 

Yon,  the  Patriot  Ajtshltect, 

Ton  that  shape  for  Eternity, 

Raise  a  stately  memorial. 

Make  it  regally  gorgeous, 

Some  imperial  Institute, 

Rich  in  symbol,  in  ornament. 

Which  may  speak  to  the  centuries,  ' 

All  the  centuries  after  us. 

Of  this  great  Ceremonial, 

And  this  year  of  her  Jubilee. 

The  lines  ^  To  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin 
and  Ava'  threaten,  at  the  outset,  to 
be  official,  too — 

four  rule  has  made  the  people  love 
Their  ruler.  Tour  yioeregal  days 
Have  added  fulness  to  the  phrase 

Of  "  Gauntlets  in  the  velvet  glove." 

But  they  are  saved  from  this  fate  as 
they  warm  into  a  glowing  personal 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  Lord  Dufferin 
for  his  kindness  to  the  poet's  stricken 
son  during  the  latter's  fatal  illness  in 
India. 

'Owd  Boa'  is  another  poem  in  the 
dialect  of  the  northern  farmer — ^the 
Lincolnshire  dialect  we  take  it  to  be 
— ^though  critics  sometimes  place  it 
farther  north.    The  farmer  speaks : 

Na&y,  noft  mander  o'  use  to  be  callln'  Mm  Ro&, 

Ko&,  Ro9^ 
Fo'  the  dog's  stoftn-defif,  an'  e's  blind,  'e  can 

neither  stau'  nor  go2. 
But  I  meftns  fur  to  ma&ke  'is  owd  a9ge  as  'appy  as 

ivir  X  can. 
Fur  I  bw&s  owSd  Rover  moor  nor  1  iver  ow&d 

mottal  man. 

There  is  good  reason  for  it  One  day, 
when  the  farmer  was  asleep,  after 
much  bemuddled  meditation  over 
'Freea  TraSde,'  he  was  roused  by  the 
dog  pulling  at  his  sleeve,  and  he 
kicked  him  upstairs  for  his  pains.  He 
dozed  off  again,  only  to  be  awakened 


more  effectually  by  the  cry  that  the 
house  was  on  fire,  and  that  the  flames 
were  between  the  little  child  above 
and  the  farmer  below. 

Then  I  call'd  out  Roft,  Ro&,  Boa,  thaw  I  didn't 

ha&fe  think  as  'e'd  'ear, 
Btit  'e  coom^d  thruf  the  fire  wV  my  balm  i'  'la 

mouth  to  the  uHitd^r  there! 
He  coom'd  llge  a  Hangel  o'  marcy  as  soon  as  'e 

'eard  'is  na&me, 
Or  like  tother  Hangel  I'  Scriptur  'at  sumronn  seed 

I'  the  fla&me. 

The  sequel  ought  not  to  be  omitted — 
the  farmer  ventured  his  own  skin  to 
save  the  dog. 

'Yastness'  is  almost  one  of  the  po- 
litical poems.  It  seems  to  promise  to 
be  so  at  the  outset : 

Raving  politics,  never  at  rest— as  this  poor  earth's 

pale  history  runs— 
What  Is  it  all  but  a  trouble  of  ants  in  the  gleam  of 

a  million  million  of  suns? 

But  the  reflections  become  more  gen- 
eral later  on,  iand  the  well  known 
malady  of  the  political  despondency 
of  age  takes  a  very  attenuated  form. 
Still  there  is  a  cap  for  eveiy  head  that 
choses  to  fit  it  on,  and  '*  Wealth  with 
his  wines  and  his  wedded  harlots  "  is 
by  no  means  forgotten.  In  the  end, 
it  is  nothing  worse  than  an  eloquent 
vindication  of  the  faith  in  a  future 
life: 

What  Is  It  all,  if  we  all  of  us  end  but  in  being  our 

own  corpse-cofflns  at  last, 
Swallow'd  in  Vastiiess  lost  in  Sileiioe,  drown'd  in 

the  deeps  of  a  meaningless  Pant  ? 

If  there  had  been,  as  happily  there  is 
not,  a  more  specialized  moral,  the 
volume  itself  would  supply  the  nec- 
essary corrective.  The  epigram  to 
•One  Who  Ean  Down  the  English,* 
should  be  printed  as  a  prefatory  verse 
in  all  future  editions  of  the  latest 
•LocksleyHalL' 

You  make  our  faults  too  gross  and  thence  main- 
tain 
Our  darker  future.    May  your  fears  be  vain  I 
At  times  the  small  black  fly  upon  the  pane 
May  seem  the  l^lack  ok  of  the  distant  plain. 

A  dramatic  sketch  entitled  ''The 
Bing'  is  dedicated  to  the  "the  Hon- 
ourable J.  Russell  LoweU."  The  poem 
that  follows, '  Happy ;  or,  the  Leper's 
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Bride/  turns  on  the  beautiful  devotion 
of  a  wife  to  a  husband  smitten  with 
the  most  frightful  of  all  diseases.  The 
mediaeval  Church,  as  we  are  told  in  a 
note  to  the  poem,  carefully  severed 
the  leper  from  the  world  while  be- 
stowing on  him  all  needful  attention. 
There  was  but  one  exception  to  this 
rigorous  rule  of  isolation — ^the  wife 
was  permitted,  if  she  so  desired  it,  to 
follow  her  husband.  "The  Church 
decided  that  the  marriage  tie  was  in- 
dissoluble, and  so  bestowed  on  these 
unhappy  beings  this  immense  source 
of  consolation.  With  a  love  stronger 
than  this  living  death  lepers  were 
followed  into  banishment  from  the 
the  haunts  of  men  by  their  faithful 
wives."  The  leper  of  the  poem  has 
such  a  wife. 

The  poem  'Bonmey's  Remorse'  ex- 
hibits what  is,  if  possible,  a  more 
sublime  devotion.  Bomney,  as  Fitz- 
gerald has  told  us,  married  at  nine- 
teen, but  ^*  because  Sir  Joshua  and 
others  had  said  that  '  marriage  spoilt 
an  artist,"  almost  immediately  left  his 
wife  in  tiie  north,  and  scarce  saw  her 
till  the  end  of  his  life.  When  old, 
nearly  mad,  and  quite  desolate,  he 
went  back  to  her  and  she  received 
him,  and  nursed  him  until  he  died." 
Even  Merlin  is  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  poems,  though  it  is  among  the 
shortest  in  the  volume.  As  we  have 
said,  the  hand  of  the  minstrel  seems 
to  stray  over  every  string  which  he 
has  touched  before  with  such  mas- 
tery, and  each  subject  seems  like  a 
souvenir.  There  is  thus  an  echo  of 
*In  Memoriam '  in  the  very  beautiful 
lines  on  ^Crossing  the  Bar,'  with 
which  the  volume  ends : 

Sanset  and  eveniDg  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me ! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 


AN  EARLY  POEM  BT  FOE. 

Little  as  many  critics  admire  him, 
Americans  have  a  great  curiosity 
about  Edgar  Poe.  Unpublished  poems 
of  his,  real  or  forged,  are  always  wel- 
comed, not  exactly  for  their  intrinsic 
merits.  The  No  Name  Magazine 
(which  is  apparently  conducted  on  a 
principle  opposite  to  that  of  many 
much-signed  periodicals)  has  a  new 
old  poem  of  Poe's.  It  is  entitled  *0 
Tempera,  O  Mores,*  and  was  compos- 
ed before  the  moralist  reached  eigh- 
teen. It  has  lain  among  the  papers 
of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Vii^nia.  The 
mother  of  this  gentleman  adopted 
Miss  Rosalie  Poe  when  the  author  of 
the  *Raven '  was  adopted,  to  the  gen- 
eral confusion,  by  Mr.  AUan.  In  the 
new  piece  Poe  lami)Oons  "the  leading 
clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store  "  at  Rich- 
mond. Surely  we  may  say  with  Mr. 
Amo'd — 

Not  here,  O  Apollo, 
Are  haunts  meec  for  thee. 

Ah,  lost  Lenore,  the  dry  goods  sUwre 
was  not  a  theme  to  sing  I  The  gram- 
mar of  the  young  author  was  not  su- 
perior to  his  topic  "Worse  than 
them"  is  worse  than  might  have  been 
expected,  and  it  reads  very  much  as 
if  Poe  thought  the  penultimate  in 
'  Heraclitus '  was  short  The  clerk  in 
a  dry  goods  store,  the  satirist  ob- 
serves, may 

Toss  back  his  fine  curls  from  his  forehead  f^ir. 
And  hop  o'er  counter  with  a  Yestris  air. 
Complete  at  night  what  he  began  a.m., 
And  having  cheated  ladies,  dance  with  them. 
For,  at  a  ball,  what  fair  one  can  escape 
The  pretty  little  hand  that  sold  her  tape; 
Or  who  so  cold,  so  callous,  to  refuse 
The  youth  who  cut  the  ribbon  for  her  shoes? 


For  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  pilot  face  to  fkoe 

When  1  have  crost  the  bar. 


Here  the  "vowellation"— a  new  crit- 
ical term— is  not  all  that  might  be 
desired.  In  a  very  boyish  way  Poe 
ends. 

And  lest  the  guessing  throw  the  fool  in  fits, 
I  close  the  portrait  with  the  name  of —Pitts. 

It  has  little  to  do  with  Poe,  but  a  good 
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deal  with  orthography,  to  remark  that 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore  a  magazine 
can  spell  "  knowledge  "  '*  knogledge," 
and  "wonder"  "-jninnder,"  and  "de- 
spairing" "  dispairing,"  all  in  twenty 
linea  To  be  sure,  the  responsible 
persons  might  reply  that  the  article 
containing  these  flowers  of  orthog- 
raphy is  "  by  an  English  visitor." 


HOW  TO  STUDY  LITERATURE. 

Canon  Ainger^s  address  at  Bristol, 
Eng.,  on  'The  Teaching  of  English 
Literature,'  is  given  in  full  in  Mac- 
tniUan's  Magazine^  and  the  following 
passage  shows  how  Dr.  Ainger  would 
raise  the  subject  from  its  present  low 
level  of  treatment — ^too  often  as  mere- 
ly'  something  to  be  examined  in' — 
"To  make  us  happier  by  introducing 
us  to  sources  of  pleasure  hitherto  im- 
explored,  and  to  render  more  intelli- 
gible and  interesting  the  notable 
works  that  we  had  failed  to  draw 
pleasure  from  before—these  are  the 
primary  objects  of  teaching  literature 
And  therefore,  to  add  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  everything  that  can  make 
these  writers  give  up  to  us  their  full- 
est meaning  and  spirit— to  remove 
all  obstacles  in  them,  and  in  ourselves 
which  hinder  us  from  enjoying  them 
is  among  the  first  duties  and  privil- 
eges of  the  teacher.  The  lecturer  on 
Shakspere  has  to  help  his  pupil  to  un- 
derstand Shaksi>ere ;  but  he  has  done 
this  to  no  purpose— or,  rather,  he  has 
not  done  this  at  all — unless  he  has 
deepened  the  pupil's  admiration  for, 
and  thus  helped  him  to  gain  pleasure 
from,  the  poet  The  aspiring  pupil, 
perhaps  (like  those  whom  Mr.  Wright 
spoke  of  as  demanding  'sign-post 
criticism')  thinks  this  superfluous. 
He  is  eager  at  once  to  exercise  his 
judgment,  his  critical  powers —  to  be 
able  quickly  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
6dth  that  is  in  him.    Let  him  not  be 


in  a  hurry  I  Love  must  come  first — 
Criticism  afterwards.  You  wish  to 
know  WHY  Shakspere  is  greater  than 
all  other  dramatists  of  that  wonder- 
ful period.  Well,  your  teachers  could 
provide  jou  with  a  dozen  sound  and 
excellent  reasons  for  this,  which  no- 
body could  disputa  And  you  could 
carry  them  away,  and  reproduce 
them  in  an  examination  paper  and 
air  them  at  a  mutual  improvement 
society,  and  be  not  one  jot  the  happier 
and  wiser  for  the  knowledge — ^where- 
as, a  companion  who  had  by  quiet 
reading  steeped  himself  in  the  divine 
pathos  of '  Lear,'  in  the  pastoral  sweet- 
ness of  the  *  Winter's  Tale,'  in  the 
delicate  comedy  of  *  As  you  like  It,' 
would  have  discovered,  without  its 
having  been  pointed  out  to  him,  that 
in  all  these  qualities,  and  a  hundred 
other,  even  the  tragedy  of  Ford  and 
Webster,  and  the  tender  humanity 
of  Hey  wood,  must  bow  the  head  be- 
fore the  master  of  them  alL  And  if 
it  be  asked.  What  room,  then,  is 
there  for  the  lecturer  and  professor? 
I  say  that  he  is  the  best  lecturer  and 
professor  who  has  best  succeeded  in 
inducing  his  pupil  to  adopt  this  quiet 
and  patient  method,  to  take  this  open 
but  little  trodden  path  to  the  under- 
standing and  true  appreciation  of  the 
great  English  writers." 


MR.  ANDREW  LANG  ON 'HOW 
TO  FAIL  IN  literature: 

A  blind  man  discoursing  on  the 
harmonies  of  color,  a  deaf  man  giving 
his  impressions  of  the  symphonies  of 
Beethoven,  or  a  gtdde  who  should  un- 
dertake personally  to  conduct  a  party 
of  tourists  over  a  region  in  which  he 
had  never  set  his  foot,  would  hardly 
seem  to  be  a  more  striking  instance 
of  a  person  in  the  wrong  place  than 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  as  an  expositor  of 
the  art  of  failing  in  literatura    This 
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was,  neverthelesSy  the  subject  of  a  vanity,  or  to  astonish  his  fondly — 

lecture  given  by  Mr.  Lang  lately,  in  which  he  never  succeeded  in  doing — 

London,  in  aid  of  the  Ciollege  for  Men  or  from  mere  weariness  of  unemploy- 

and  Women ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  ed  hours.    The  last  cause  seemed  to> 

said  that  he  did  not  fail  to  amuse  the  be  an  infallible  reason  for  failure ;  he 

considerable  audience  that  had  as-  who  would  fail  could  not  becrin  better 


sembled  to  hear  him.  He  b^gan  by  than  by  having  nothing  to  say.  It 
laying  down  some  broad  general  was  an  excellent  plan  to  notice  no- 
principles  which  would  make  disaster  thing,  to  take  everything  in  the  lump ;. 
almost  inevitable.  He  had  had,  he  to  go  through  the  world  with  eyes 
said,  ample  opportunities  of  study  in  and  ears  shut,  and  then  to  embody 
this  branch  of  knowledge — ^in  addition  the  results  in  a  novel  or  a  poena.  A 
to  his  own  experience.  He  who  would  young  writer  turned  eagerly  to  versOr 
fail  could  not  begin  too  early  to  neg-  and  his  favorite  authors  sang  of  dia- 
lect his  education,  and  must  on  no  appointment  and  gloonL  Mr.  Lang 
account  observe  life  and  literatura  here  said  that  not  liking  to  quote 
To  cultivate  a  bad  handwriting  was  verses  of  other  people's,  he  had  writ- 
an  el^nentaay^xeecaDtion  often  over-  ten  a  few  poems  himself,  to  show 
lODked.  Those  who  would  court  dis-  distinctly  how  not  to  do  it  A  good 
aster  should  be  as  ignorant  and  as  way  to  disgust  an  editor  or  a  publisher 
reckless  as  possible.  As  a  matter  of  was  to  begin  with  the  word  "  only,'* 
style,  they  should  always  place  ad-  which  fnight  also  serve  for  a  head* 
verbs  after  the  word  •*  to,"  as  "  Hubert  ing,  as ; 
was  determined  to  energetically  re-  only. 
fuse  to  entangle  himself  with  such  ;•*             ^^"^^  *  'f^^  <>f*"  «"**^'« 

J    »       ij  J.     ,.         ,,    '  Only  a  leaf  on  a  tree, 

and  Should  use  more  adjectives  than  only  the  days  we  remember, 

words  of  all  other  denominations  put  Only  the  days  withoat  Thee, 

together.    They  should  also  hunt  for  ^^J'^^t  *r^'' *****  *»*^" 7^"**' 

i%  .  <r    <■_     XI*  M        J  Only  the  books  that  we  read, 

odd  terms,  as  "  a  beethng  nose,    and  only  that  night  m  the  forest. 

should  have  startling  descriptions,  as  Only  a  dream  of  the  dead, 

"  the  sun  sank  in  a  cauldron  of  deathly  ^^y  **»«  troth  thst  was  broken, 

i«         WTT  ij.  uiji.        1  Only  the  heait  that  is  lonely, 

chaos."  Unusual  terms  should  be  put  oniy  the  sign  and  the  token 

where  they  would  cause  the  reader  That  sigh  in  the  saying  of "  only  i " 

the  most  surprise— as  for  instance,  Another  of    Mr.    Lang's    specimen 

trees  round  a  man's  house  might  be  poems  began : 
called  his '*  domestic  boscage."    "Fie-  „^     ,^        ^      ^^.  ^    w 

X'        i>»^      iixs  x«i.«         >»  J.    u     J-  When  the  wombre  mght  is  dumb, 

tional,"  for  "fictitious,'  was  to  be  dlS-  Hush'd  the  loud  chrysanthemum, 

tinctly  recommended ;  "  all  the  time  "  sister,  sleep ! 

might   be  employed  for   "always,"  "  Sleep  I "  the  lissome  lily  saith. 

"back  of"  for  "behind,"  and  "do  like  This  sort  of  thing  was  a  certain  way 

he  did"  for  "do  as  he  did."  Reversing  of  coming  to  grief  in  literature;  but, 

the  advice  of  Csesar,  it  might  be  said  he  added  maliciously,  a  man  mighty 

that  he  who  would  fail  must  avoid  perhaps,  do  very  well  in  an  undittiu- 

simplicity  like  a  sunken  reef.    Then  guished  way  by  writing  such  lines  for 

there  was  the  Wardour-street  style,  the  sister  art  of  musia    Alliteration 

constructed  out  of  Malory,  Browne,  was  a  splendid  means  of  failure,  and 

Urquhart,  and  others,  and  producing  imitation  was  to  be  urged  on  young 

a  result  like  nothing  so  much  as  the  authors  as  leading  to  the  greatest 

Book  of  Mormon.    A  young  author  possible  maximum  of  failure  all  round, 

wrote  generally  for  money,  or  from  Mr.  Lang  gave  many  other  pieces  of 
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advice  to  authors  how  not  to  get  their 
books  published,  but  admitted  that 
thej  might,  in  spite  of  aU  efforts  to  the 
contrary,  get  into  print,  and  then  he 
instructed  them  how  not  to  get  re- 
viewed. One  plan  was  to  write  to  a 
critic  to  endeavor  to  induce  him  to 
give  a  favorable,  and  an  un&ur  judg- 
ment, by  reminding  him  that  the  au- 
thor once  met  him  somewhere;  young 
authors  would  not  believe  in  the  hon- 
esty of  critics,  but,  while  holding  that 
everything  in  reviewing  was  done  by 
bribery  and  corruption,  they  never 
offered  the  critics  a  quid  pro  quo.  A 
writer  who  wished  to  fail  with  an 
editor  should  always  insist  on  seeing 
him  and  wasting  his  time— a  thing 
that  an  editor  most  hated,  unless  his 
visitor  was  young  and  beautiful  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Lang  said  that  if 
writers  reaUy  wished  to  succeed  they 
might  turn  his  advice  outside  in,  and 
give  the  same  attention  to  literature 
that  was  required  for  success  in  other 
arts. 
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BUNYAN'S  POEMS. 

Probably  few  readers  of  the  'Pil- 
grim's Progress'  know  that  Bunyan 
wrote  *A  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls; 
or.  Country  Rhymes  for  Children.' 
Parts  of  the  liook  indeed  survive  in 
later  editions,  but  the  true  book,  pub- 
lished in  1686.  has  till  now  been  as 
much  lost  as  the  missing  portions  of 
lavy  or  the  comedies  of  Menander. 
That  a  printed  work  only  two  hundred 
years  old  should  thus  have  perished 
makes  it  less  remarkable  that  so 
many  classics  have  been  absolutely 
lost.  Mr.  Offer  hunted  vainly  during 
thirty  years  for  Bunyan's  'Country 
Bhymes.'  Now,  at  length,  a  copy 
has  been  recovered,  and  secured  for 
the  British  Museum.  A  ''facsimile" 
has  been  published  by  Mr.  Elliot 
Stock;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  au- 
thor of  an  admirable  biography  of 


Bunyan,  supplies  an  introduction.  The 
tiny  volume  now  in  the  Museum  was 
once,  it  is  believed,  the  property  of 
Narcissus  Luttrell,  the  noted  diarist. 
The  Museum  already  possessed  a  rare 
broad-sheet  of  the  PUgrims,  marked 
in  Luttrell*s  hand  with  the  date  and 
price  of  purchase.  The  'Country 
Poems'  are  marked  in  the  same  way^ 
and  in  the  same  hand  Luttrell's 
books  went  into  the  collection  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  probably ;  and 
when  that  library  was  broken  up, 
went  on  unrecorded  wanderings.  Six 
or  seven  years  ago  a  collector  in  New 
York  bought  'The  Country  Rhymes "^ 
(for  £40)  from  a  dealer  in  London. 
The  New  York  amateur  sold  it  again 
to  Mr.  Stevens,  son  of  the  humorous 
expert  who  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Lenox  Library.  From  him  the  Mu- 
seum bought  it;  and  it  will  not  be 
surprising  if  several  other  copies  are 
now  discovered  That  usually  hap- 
pens when  a  book  suddenly  b^'comes 
notorious. 

This  quaint  and  most  interesting 
tract  opens  with  a  poem  to  'The 
Courteous  Reader.'  Here  Bunyan 
admits  that  he  writes  for  children  of 
all  ages,  for  "  our  bearded  men  do  act 
like  beardless  boys."  Therefore,  "I 
now  with  them  the  very  Dottril  play," 
and  "My  very  Beard  I  cast  behind 
the  bush,"  which  was  diffcult,  as 
Bunyan,  at  least  when  Robert  White 
drew  his  portrait  on  vellum,  did  not 
wear  any  beard  After  the  poem 
comes  "an  help  to  child — ^ren  to  learn 
to  read  Eng— lish,"  that  is,  a  set  of 
alphabets,  a  few  easy  words,  and  a 
list  of  Christian  names,  that  children 
may  learn  how  to  spell  their  own. 
The  rhymes  begin  with  the  Ten 
Commandments  in  verse,  followed  by 
a  very  severe  course  of  theology, 
showing  how  bad  a  child  can  be,  and 
what  his  proper  path  is  towards  sal- 
vation. The  rhymes  were  more  clever 
and  catching  than  is  usual  with  Bun* 
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3raii.  The  rest  of  the  pieces  are  mainly 
^Emblems'  or  parables  on  a  number 
of  familiar  objects — eggs,  bees,  can- 
dles, '^  clouds  edged  mth  silver  as  fine 
garments  be."  Had  Bunyan  read  in 
'Comus'  of  the  cloud  that  did  ^'tum 
forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night  "t 
It  is  clear  that  he  knew  Shakspere's 
song  in  ^As  You  Like  It/'  before  he 
wrote, 

Who  wonld  true  valour  see 
Let  him  come  hither. 

The  cuckoo  is  compared  to  the  form- 
alist: 

The  FormaliBt  we  may  oomiMre  her  to. 
For  lie  doth  suck  our  eggs,  and  cry  cuckoo. 

Before  Mr.  Buskin,  Bunyan  had  ex- 
claimed, 

A  comely  sight  indeed  it  is  to  see 
A  world  of  blossoms  on  an  apple  tree. 

The  poem  of  'The  Child  with  the  Bird 
at  the  Bush '  is  a  charming  little  ditty, 
not  unworthy  of  Blake: 

Hy  father's  palace  shall  be  thine, 

Tea  in  it  thou  shalt  sit  and  sing, 

My  little  Bird,  if  thou'lt  be  mine, 

The  whole  year  round  shall  be  thy  spring. 

This  is  very  natural,  of  the  Boy  and 
the  Watchmaker: 

This  watch  my  father  did  on  me  bestow, 
A  golden  one  it  is,  but  will  not  go, 

— a  common  failing  with  the  chro- 
nometers of  boyhood  Bunyan's  opin- 
ion of  the  natural  man  is  unkind, 
Fhomme  est  un  mechant  animal^  but  it  is 
amusingly  expressed : 

From  God  he*s  a  backslider, 
Of  ways  he  loves  the  wider. 
With  wickedness  a  sider. 
More  venom  than  a  spider. 

In  sin  he's  a  confider, 
A  make-hate  and  divider: 
Blind  Reason  is  his  guider. 

The  Devil  is  his  rider. 

This  couplet  on  evil  spirits  is  won 
from  his  own  knowledge  of  conflict 
with  ApoUyon : 

But  just  men  who  have  with  the  Devil  bin 
Have  been  more  safe  than  some  In  heaven  with 
sin. 

This   is  like  Mr.  Fronde's   remark 


^Better  hell  with  an  honest  heart 
than  heaven  with  cowardice  and  in- 
sincerity." 

The  poems  will  not  raise  Bunyan 
into  the  company  of  poets ;  his  claim 
to  be  on  the  English  Parnassus  must 
rest  on  the  poetical  elements  in  his 
pros^  But  the  verses  can  only  add 
to  the  universal  liking  and  affection 
which  all  readers  entertain  for  this 
humorous  and  good-humored,  this 
brave  and  most  imaginative  writer. 
We  knew  before  how  fond  he  was  of 
children,  esi)ecially  of  his  own  blind 
child.  But  these  fresh  expressions  of 
his  affection,  in  their  innocent  sim- 
plicity, make  the  finding  of  this  most 
rare  book  a  matter  to  rejoice  others 
than  bibliophiles.  Dr.  Brown  notices 
how  Bunyan's  old  love  of  bell-ringing 
comes  out  in  thjs  book,  though  in  his 
youth  he  gave  up  bell-ringing  as  a  sin: 

When  Ringers  handle  them  with  art  and  skill 
They  then  the  ears  of  the  observer  fill. 
With  such  brave  notes,  they  ting  and  tang  so  well 
As  to  outstrip  all  with  their  ding  deng  dell. 

In  the  same  pleasant  manner,  though 
Bunyan  abandoned  dancing,  he  makes 
his  Pilgrims  fall  to  country  dances,and 
foot  it  merrily  on  the  road  to  the  City. 
This  was  not  an  austere  Puritan,  but 
he  kept  the  salt  of  his  youth  in  him 
till  the  end  It  is  not  impossible  that 
other  lost  or  half-lost  works  of  Bunyan 
may  come  to  light  in  tima  His  first 
book  written  in  prison,  'Profitable 
Meditations '  in  verse,  was  lost,  so  far 
as  the  first  edition  went,  till  Mr.  Hot- 
ten,  the  bookseller,  found  a  copy 
bound  up  with  a  set  of  pamphlets,  a 
rare  piece  of  luck.  His  extreme  pop- 
ularity caused  his  books  to  be  thumb- 
ed to  tatters.  There  are  only  five 
known  examples  of  the  'Pilgrim's 
Progress '  in  the  original  edition,  yet 
100,000  are  said  to  have  been  sold  in 
his  lifetime.  Great  popularity  also 
accrued  to  a  work  now  forgotten, 
Bernard's '  Isle  of  Man '  (1627),  wherein 
Worldly  Wise  appears  long  before 
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Bunyan's  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman. 
Having  no  circulating  libraries,  our 
ancestors,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, were  very  much  more  free 
buyers  of  books  than  ourselyes. 
Bunyan's  allegory  outsold  'Robert 
Elsmere,'  probably,  or  '  The  Mystery 
of  a  Hansom  Cab,'  though  reading 
was  not  universal  by  any  means,  and 
population  was  comparatively  scanty. 
The  first  edition  of  his  'Country 
Rhymes'  has  been  literally  worn 
down  to  one  single  copy,  by  dint  of 
much  reading.  To  be  sure  it  is  more 
or  less  a  child's  book,  and  children  are 
the  least  careful  of  book  collectors. 


BAWJR  T  BRAD8HA  WS  PAPJiJiS. 

For  the  last  few  years  it  has  been 
becoming  impossible  to  obtain  the 
more  interesting  of  Mr.  Bradshaw's 
publications.  Most  of  the  'Memo- 
randa' have  long  been  unprocurable, 
and  several  of  his  communications  to 
the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society 
are  out  of  print  Many  therefore  will 
welcome  the  present  volume,  'The 
Collected  Papers  of  Henry  Bradshaw.' 
Edited  by  F.  J.  H.  Jenkinson.  Cam- 
bridge :  IJniversity  Press,  which  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  all  these  pamph- 
lets, two  papers  hitherto  unpublished, 
and  a  number  of  excellent  facsimi- 
les. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  space  of 
a  review  to  touch  on  all  the  various 
branches  of  study  which  are  here 
represented,  in  each  of  which,  as  his 
biographer  says,  "  Bradshaw  was  the 
first,  or  among  the  first,  of  the  schol- 
ars of  his  day."  Miscellaneous  as  are 
the  contents  of  the  volume,  they  are 
linked  together  by  a  similarity  of 
treatment  as  novel  in  its  method  as 
in  its  results.  Bradshaw  was  never 
content  to  study  a  subject  from 
one  side  only.  To  understand  a  MSb, 
for  instance,  it  was  not  enough  to  ex- 


amine the  writing  or  the  text.  The 
whole  history  of  the  book  fr6m  its 
first  producti6n  to  the  present  time — 
its  wanderings  and  changes  of  owner- 
ship, minutiae  of  its  manufacture,  its 
binding,  even  its  imperfections,  all 
were  studied  and  yielded  their  infor- 
mation. It  was  not  till  he  had  got  to 
the  very  soul  of  the  MS.  that  he  was 
satisfied  Then  and  not  till  then 
could  he  arrange  his  various  facts  so 
as  to  throw  light  one  upon  another, 
and  afford  him  that  knowledge  which 
to  others  seemed  so  marvellous.  And 
as  with  MSS.  so  with  everything  else, 
in  all  subjects  his  minute  researches 
brought  the  same  wonderful  results. 

The  papers  (xv.,  xxiii,  and  the  ap- 
pendix), which  give  an  account  of  his 
various  "  gloss  huntings  "  in  search  of 
the  remains  of  Welsh,  Irish,  Breton, 
and  other  early  languages  are  inter- 
esting not  only  for  their  results,  but 
as  specimens  of  the  method  of  re- 
search of  which  I  have  spoken.  So 
very  abstruse  a  subject  is,  of  course, 
out  of  the  range  of  all  but  a  few,  but 
the  method  can  appeal  to  alL  So 
clearly  and  lucidly  is  the  subject 
treated  that  the  reader's  want  of 
knowledge  takes  little  from  the  in- 
terest which  attaches  to  the  paper; 
and  he  lays  it  down  with  a  feeling  of 
admiration  for  the  learning  and  abil- 
ity, governed  by  the  strongest  com- 
mon sense, which  were  able  to  unravel 
such  difficult  problems. 

As  a  student  of  Chaucer.  Bradshaw 
held  a  high  position.  Not  only  was  he 
the  first  to  make  clear  the  sequence 
of  various  parts  of  the  *  Canterbury 
Tales,'  but  he  also  drew  out  an  elab- 
orate system  of  rhyme  tests,  by 
means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to 
withdraw  from  the  list  of  Chaucer's 
works  several  poems  hitherto  falsely 
ascribed  to  Imn.  Unfortunately,  ow- 
ing to  his  objection  to  setting  down 
his  results  in  print,  we  have  nothing 
from  his  pen  but  the  paper  (viL), '  The 
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Skeleton  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury 
Tales/  which  was  printed  to  assist 
the  collation  of  MSS.  Much  of  his 
work  on  Chaucer  was  communicated 
at  the  time  to  others  working  on  the 
subject)  so  that  it  is  preserved  in  the 
books  of  other  editors,  or  in  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Chaucer  Society. 

It  was,  however,  by  his  studies  in 
bibliography  that  Bradshaw  was 
most  widely  known.  Abroad  he  was 
held  in  great  estimation,  the  greater 
knowledge  of  the  subject  which 
foreigners  possessed  enabling  them 
to  estimate  his  learning  more  nearly 
at  its  proper  worth.  In  England  he 
founded  a  new  school  of  bibliography. 
For  the  old  school  which  sacrificed 
facts  to  theories,  and  supplied  from 
imagination  what  was  wanting  in 
knowledge— a  school  which  has  still 
many  followers — he  had  the  strongest 
contempt ;  and  in  its  place  he  intro- 
duced what  he  called  the  ^'natural 
history "  method.  "What  is  wanted," 
he  said,  "for  the  solution  of  a  biblio- 
graphical problem  is  not  ingenuity  of 
speculation,  but  simply  honest  and 
patient  observation  of  facts  allowed 
to  speak  for  themselvea"  The  papers 
in  the  present  volume  prove  the  suc- 
cess of  his  system,  and  two  (nos.  xix. 
and  xxL)  especially  exemplify  it. 

The  first  of  these,  *  Notice  of  a 
Fragment  of  the  Fifteen  Oes,  printed 
by  Caxton,'  shows  how  much  infor- 
mation Bradshaw  obtained  from  the 
examination  of  a  sheet  printed  in 
Caxton's  office,  which,  by  the  careless 
mistake  of  a  pressman,  had  been 
rendered  useless,  and  consequently 
handed  over  to  the  bookbinder  to  be 
used  for  lining  the  boards  of  the  first 
book  that  happened  to  want  binding. 
The  results  are  too  numerous  to  be 
here  set  down ;  but  the  whole  paper 
is  full  of  entirely  new  information, 
which  is  the  more  valuable  from  the 
clear  and  straightforward  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  deduced. 


The  other  paper,  'GKxlfried  van  der 
Haghen,'  first  published  in  the  Bibli- 
ographer in  1882,  is  an  explanation  of 
the  initials  "  G.  H.,"  which  are  found 
upon  the  the  title-page  of  an  edition 
of  Tindale's  New  Testament,  printed 
at  Antwerp.  Authorities  on  tiie  sub- 
ject had  arrived  by  many  ingenious 
arguments  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
initials  stood  for  Guillaume  Hytehins,. 
Tindale's  assumed  nama  An  "acci- 
dent," as  Bradshaw  calls  it,  put  him 
on  the  track  of  the  correct  solution  ; 
and  by  a  piece  of  work,  as  simple  as 
it  was  conclusive,  he  proved  that  the 
initials  stood  for  Godfried  van  der 
Haghen,  an  Antwerp  printer  and 
publisher. 

Nos.  vL,  viL,  xL,  xiv.,  are  all  valua- 
ble contibutions  to  the  history  of  early 
printing.  No.  viii  is  an  attempt  to 
separate  from  the  mass  of  quartos 
attributed  to  Ulric  Zel  a  series  of 
books  which  can  be  shown  by  their 
typographical  peculiarities  to  be  the 
work  of  some  other  unknown  printer, 
called,  for  the  puTX)Ose  of  reference, 
the  "Printer  of  the  Historia  S.  Al- 
bani."  Short  as  the  paper  is,  it  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  new  matter, 
and.  as  an  example  of  arrangement 
and  description,  is  above  praisa  No. 
xiv.  is  the  result  of  Bradshaw's  work 
among  the  printers  of  Holland,  giving 
a  list  of  the  different  presses  and 
founts  of  type,  with  the  exact  date  of 
the  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
each.  It  is  founded  in  a  great  meas- 
ure upon  the '  Monumens  Typographi- 
ques '  of  M.  Holtrop ;  but  it  contains, 
in  addition,  the  result  of  much  inde- 
pendent research.  It  is  the  only  work 
on  the  subject  in  English ;  and,  being- 
free  from  vain  speculation,  is  of  much 
greater  value  than  any  of  the  foreign 
books  on  the  subject.  Of  the  other 
two  papers,  no.  xi.,  also  relating  to 
Low  Country  books,  contains  some 
extremely  valuable  notes ;  whUe  no. 
vL  comprises  the  greater  part  of  what 
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remains  of  Bradshaw's  work  on  the 
English  fifteenth  centiuy  presses. 

*  Notes  on  the  Day-book  of  John 
Dome'  (zxiv.)  is  the  last  piece  of 
work  which  Bradshaw  finished.  The 
•day-book  itself  is  a  list  of  cdl  the  books 
sold  by  John  Dome,  an  Oxford  book- 
seller, in  1620,  with  their  prices.  In 
1886,  Mr.  Madan  edited  the  MS.  for 
the  Oxford  Historical  Society,  identi- 
fying so  far  as  possible  the  various 
books  and  editions  mentioned.  The 
interest  which  Bradshaw  took  in  such 
■a  work  may  be  seen  from  these  notes 
which  he  sent  Mr.  Madan  *'  to  show 
the  sincerity  of  his  thanks."  Apart 
from  the  ingenuity  of  these  explana- 
tions, which  are  full  of  the  most  ab- 
struse knowledge,  this  paper  has  an- 
other interest  It  is  a  specimen  of 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
welcomed  and  the  generosity  with 
which  he  assisted  any  fellow- worker. 
It  is  when  we  see  notes  like  these — 
sent  merely  to  interest  or  help  a  friend 
and  consider  that  to  all  his  friends  he 
was  equally  generous,  giving  them 
gladly  the  knowledge  that  was  to 
form  the  backbone  of  their  books — 
that  we  can  understand  why  the 
work  published  imder  his  own  name 
is  so  little  compared  to  the  amount  of 
his  learning. 

The  editor,  no  doubt  with  good  rea- 
son, has  contented  himself  with  adding 
the  fewest  possible  notes;  but  it  is 
perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  he  should 
have  limited  himself  to  so  small  a 
number.  Recent  discoveries  have 
borne  out  the  correctness  of  Brad- 
shaw's theories,  or  have  filled  up  places 
prepared  for  them  in  his  lists.  Notes 
upon  some  of  these  could  not  have 
been  without  interest  as  serving  to 
emphasize  the  excellence  of  his  meth- 
od,and  as  giving  further  examples  of 
iixat  pauvoir  divincUoire  with  which  his 
careful  work  had  endowed  him. 

A  word  must  be  said  in  conclusion 
in  praise  of  the  facsimiles,  which  add 


much  to  the  value  of  the  book.    They 

reproduce  admirably  the  clearness  of 

type  and  the  delicacy  of  copper-plate 

engraving,  while  their  fidelity  to  the 

originals  gives  them  the  rare  merit 

of  being  useful 

E.  QoKDON  Duff. 


EVOLUTION. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  in  the  mellow  lifrht 
Suffusing  all  the  West— the  after-^low— 
One  star  was  faintly  shining,  hanging  low 

On  the  horizon*s  edge;  advancing  night 

Drew  shadows  through  the  air  and  o'er  the  height; 
When  in  the  East,  a  ruddy  fire,  and  lo. 
New  light  I   The  full  faced  moon  was  dimbiug 
slow 

The  sullen  sky.    The  star,  one  moment  bright, 
Plunged  trembling  down  the  void. 

Can  this  thing  be, 
That  from  our  sombre  life,  as  silently. 
One  life  fades  out,  swung  down  by  Cosmic  law, 
Which  lifts  another  up?   Do  all  things  draw 
Sequent  to  nature's  movement,  and  are  we 
But  parcel  of  the  earth,  like  rock  or  tree? 

.Chabi^s  F.  Johnson. 


-  »!.#' 
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ROSSETTI. 

A  great  many  books,  too  many  per- 
haps, have  been  written  about  the 
late  Mr.  Rossetti  There  was  a  touch 
of  the  exotic,  and  even  of  the  morbid, 
in  his  art,  whether  painting  or  poetry, 
and  in  his  life.  Apart  from,  and  in 
addition  to,  his  merits,  these  defects 
and  accidents  attracted  curiosity. 
People  who  cared  very  little  for  poetry 
wanted  to  hear  about  a  poet  who  had 
buried  his  works  with  his  wife,  and 
exhumed  them  again ;  about  an  au- 
thor who  allowed  himself  to  be  made 
permanently  miserable  by  a  review. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  Mr.  William 
Rossetti's  notice  of  his  brother  will  be 
considered  adequate,  and  that  for  the 
future  Mr.  Rossetti's  performances 
with  pen  and  brush  will  be  allowed  to 
speak  for   themselves.    About    his 
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private  affairs  we  surely  know  enough 
by  this  time.  Who  his  friends  were ; 
how,  and  when,  and  why,  they  ceased 
to  be  friends  of  his ;  what  prices  he 
got  for  his  pictures ;  who  asked  leave 
to  set  his  songs  to  music;  how  he 
thought  of  sending  a  piece  of  verse  to 
a  paper  and  did  not ;  how  he  suffered 
from  sleeplessness,  and  chloral,  and 
the  chivakous  attacks  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Maitland — these  are  matters  often 
and  often  repeated.  Mr.  Hall  Caine, 
and  Mr.  Knight,  and  Mr.  Sharp,  and 
now  Mr.  William  Rossetti,  with  others 
probably,  have  told  this  melancholy 
tale  of  great  and  singular  gifts,  thwart- 
ed by  an  unhappy  temperament  and 
unhappy  physical  conditions.  It  is 
probable  enough  that  the  distrust  and 
gloom  which  were  generated  in  Mr. 
Bossetti's  nature  by  a  peculiarly  moral 
criticism  of  his  poems  found  in  that 
article  rather  an  occasion  than  a 
cause.  The  rare,  and  more  or  less 
abnormal,  elements  in  him  which 
made  his  genius  weve  more  than 
usually  akin  to  disease.  The  malady 
of  gloom  and  suspicion  is  common 
enough  where  no  genius  is;  in  Mr. 
Rossetti,  as  in  Rousseau,  it  became 
conspicuous  by  destroying  or  distort- 
ing great  gifts.  These  gifts,  in  Mr. 
Rossetti's  case,  it  is  perhaps  more 
easy  to  estimate  accurately  now,  than 
when  they  were  fresh,  and  strange, 
and  as  yet  unimitated. 

The  poet-painter's  last  biographer 
speaks  of  him  as  a  burly,  humorous, 
despotic  person,  difficult  to  work  with, 
unless  his  fellow  workers  made  due 
submission.  The  current  anecdotage 
about  him,  the  nonsense  rhymes  at- 
tributed to  him  which  float  about, 
justify  this  view.  In  his  letters  Mr. 
Rossetti  seems  to  have  spoken  light- 
heartedly  about  his  own  perform- 
ances, calling  some  of  his  sonnets  ''a 
lively  band  of  bogiea"  In  fact,  he 
must  often  have  appeared  a  vivacious 
and  rather  truculent  young  Briton, 


whose  pictures  and  poetry  were  as 
sad  as  night  only  out  of  very  wanton- 
ness. Mr.  William  Rossetti,  on  a  sta- 
tistical examination,  does  not  find 
the  sonnets  very  imhappy  after  alL 
But  the  prevalent  impression  left  by 
the  pictures  and  the  verses  is  an  im- 
pression of  a  luscious,  deeply  shad- 
owed, luxurious,  learned  nature.  The 
ladies  in  his  art  have  lips  as  thick 
and  red  as  a  bisected  pom^^nate ; 
they  have  deep,  mysterious  eyes,  'iiie 
starlike  sorrow  of  inunortal  eyes,'* 
and  hair  like  midnight,  or  like  flame. 
They  are  all  passionate,  very ;  actual 
life  is  not  so  consistently  and  inces- 
santly passionate,  actual  nature  not 
so  lurid,  human  nature  by  no  means 
so  perpetually  involved  as  Mr.Rossetti 
depicted  these  subjects  with  pencil 
and  with  pen.  Tet,  during  much  of 
his  life,  it  seems  that  he  was  a  consid- 
erable eater  of  beef,  not  indifferent  to 
beer,  fond  of  a  broad  jest  and  a  horse 
laugh,  a  man  of  extraordinary  vitality, 
and  with  an  almost  magical  power  of 
winning  love  and  friendship.  It  may 
readOy  be  guessed  that  the  loss  of  his 
wife  altered  his  nature  in  many  ways, 
and  that  grief  may  have  banished 
sleep  till  he  called  the  disastrous  drug 
chloral  to  his  aid.  If  only  the  blue 
substance  of  sleep  which  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  describes  in  'Realmah'  could 
have  been  discovered,  Mr.  Rossetti's 
life,  and  poetry,  and  painting,  would 
all  have  been  happier  and  more 
sane.  His  biographer  quotes  a  letter 
in  which  the  poet  says  that,  with  him, 
sonnets  mean  insomnia  Dr.  Johnson 
used  to  "drive  the  night  along"  by 
tinning  epigrams  from  the  Qre^ 
Anthology  into  Latin  elegiacs.  Mr. 
Rossetti  drove  the  tardy  night  along 
with  sonnets,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  a 
matter  for  nfiarvel  that  some  of  these 
sonnets  should  be  obscure  in  meaning 
and  construction.  Mr.  William  Ros- 
setti  amplifies  them  and  translates 
them  into  prose,  and  a  French  trems- 
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lation  into  prose  was  published  two 
or  three  years  ago.  The  preface  was 
a  wonderful  piece  of  "decadent" 
French,  in  a  queer  new  style,  as  if 
Babelais  s  Limousin  had  been  reborn, 
with  a  fresh  manner  of  being  unintel- 
ligible. The  foreign  translator  and 
Mr.  William  Bossetti  do  not  always 
agree  in  their  interpretations,  and 
Mr.  William  Bossetti  by  no  means 
pretends  that  his  brother's  composi- 
tions are  always  luminous.  It  seems 
ahnost  comic  that  pieces  in  verse 
should  be  thought  to  need  a  prose 
translation,  and  Latin  prose,  with  its 
perfect  clearness,  would  doubtless  be 
the  most  appropriate  medium.  Per- 
haps a  commentator  will  try  this.  In 
the  meantime  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  the  obscure  poems  often  carry 
with  them  a  kind  of  luminous  atmos- 
phere, which  is  absent  in  the  prose 
rendering.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
fair  to  remember  that  a  number  of 
Shakspere's  own  sonnets  are  not 
much  more  transparent  than  those  of 
Mr.  RossettL  Possibly  neither  poet 
was  anxious  that  his  secret  should  be 
open  to  all  the  world. 

Mr.  William  Bossetti  gives  us  a 
history  of  his  brother's  achievements 
in  the  form  of  annals,  with  entries 
for  each  year  of  his  active  life.  He 
began,  as  usual,  with  an  unfinished 
and  unpublished  prose  romance ;  his 
first  baUcul,  'Sir  Hugh  the  Heron,' 
was  privately  printed,  and,  no  doubt, 
is  a  precious  thing  to  collectors  of 
rarities.  He  never  finished  a  trans- 
lation of  the  '  Nibelungenlied,'  a  pro- 
digious labor.  It  is  a  pity  that  his 
version  of  Burger's  *  Lenore '  (1844)  is 
not  published,  as  a  literary  curiosity. 
Strangely  enough  not  only  Bossetti, 
but  Dumas  and  Scott  preluded  to 
their  careers  by  translations  of  '  Le- 
nore.' itself  an  artistic  form  of  a  pop- 
ular ballad  current  from  Suffolk  to  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  famous  '  Blessed 
Damozel'  is  as  early  as  1848,  and  from 


that  hour  it  was  apparent  that  a  new 
master  of  words,  of  style,  and  of  emo- 
tion had  arisen.  The  well  known 
'  Jenny '  wclb  begun  in  1850,  and  not 
finished  till  1858.  It  hung  on  hand 
like  'Christabel.'  There  is  a  curious 
anecdote  of  an  attempt  made  to  get 
Mr.  Thackeray  to  publish  some  of 
Mr.  Bossetti's  poems  in  The  ComhiU 
Magazine,  In  place  of  sending  them 
directly  to  the  Editor,  Mr.  Buskin 
was  entrusted  as  an  intermediary. 
He  made  *'  the  stricture  of  a  Scotch- 
man" that  'Jenny'  does  not  rhyme 
to  "guinea."  But  why  people  will 
always  worry  third  persons  with 
their  compositions,  instead  of  going 
straight  to  Editors,  is  a  question 
that  the  luckless  go  -  between  can 
hardly  understand.  Mr.  William 
Bossetti  talks  of  the  "the  potent  aid" 
of  Mr.  Buskin.  "Aid"  has  not,  or 
should  not  have,  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter.  An  Editor  is  very  glad 
to  get  good  "  copy"  but  "  copy  "  does 
not  become  better  by  passing  through 
the  hands  of  anybody.  One  little  point 
in  Mr.  William  Bossetti's  books  is 
easily  cleared  up.  When  Great  Britain 
took  over  Cyprus,  Mr.  Bossetti  sent, 
through  Mr.  Watts,  a  piece  of  verse 
thereon  to  The  Athenasiim^  but  with* 
drew  it  "on  finding  that  The  Pall  MaU 
Oazette  contained  some  other  lines  on 
the  like  subject."  These  lines  were  a 
triolet,  and  were  done  merely  to  find 
rhymes  to  Cyprus. 

We  have  taken  the  Island  of  Cyprus, 
We  have  taken,  and  mean  to  retain  it. 

Be  it  pestilent,  barren,  and  vip'rous, 

We  have  taken  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

It  is  envied  by  Frenchman  and  by  Pruss, 
Though  Gladstone  effects  to  disdain  it; 

We  have  taken  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
We  have  taken,  and  mean  to  retain  it 

Mr.  Bossetti  probably  was  only  con- 
cerned with  the  difficult  rhyme,  and 
was  not  troubling  himself  about  policy 
at  alL  In  him  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment and  the  mixed  strains  of  Eng- 
lish and  Italian  blood  nearly  destroy- 
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^  partisanship  in  politics.  They  al- 
so made  him  an  artist  alone  and 
^part  from  others,  a  *^  sport "  of  art, 
as  it  were  and  it  is  very  much  to  be 
hoped  that  yomig  painters  and  versi- 
fiers will  cease  to  imitate  his  peculiar- 
ities. They  can  never  reproduce  his 
merits. 


—•¥ 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  THE 
BE  LI  010  US  NOVEL. 

The  Janiiary  number  of  Merry 
England  contains  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  after  reading '  Ellen 
Middleton,'  a  novel  published  some 
forty  years  ago  by  the  late  Lady 
Georgiana  Fullerton.  Before  treating 
of  the  particular  work  in  hand,  Mr. 
Gladstone  deals  as  follows  with  re- 
ligious novels  as  a  class : 

^'  It  is  but  seldom  that  readers  have 
the  good  fortune  to  find  the  true 
preacher  in  the  guise  of  a  novelist,  as 
well  as  with  the  vestments  of  the  fe- 
male sex.  As  regards  everything 
which  bears  upon  the  higher  functions 
and  higher  destinies  of  our  nature, 
the  presumptions  are  sadly  against 
any  book  which  issues  from  the  press 
in  the  fatal  form  of  three  volimies 
<5rown  octavo.  Too  truly  may  it  be 
said  of  many  volumes  of  the  day 
that,  while  they  have  escaped  from 
the  rudeness  and  grossness  of  earlier 
times,  it  has  been  by  an  artificial  and 
imhealthful  process;  they  have  dif- 
fused the  poison,  not  expelled  it ;  they 
are  whited  sepulchres,  and  their  un- 
cleanness  remains  within,  because 
they  are  still  intended  to  stimulate 
appetite,  not  to  minister  food ;  they 
are  still  framed  according  to  the 
maxims,  not  of  the  gospel,  but  of 
that  world  and  flesh  with  which  the 
Gospel  is  at  perpetual  war ;  and  re- 
ligion, if  it  appears  in  them  at  all,  ap- 
I>ears  as  a  foreign  element,  of  which 
a  certain  portion  must  be  introduced 
to  satisfy,  or  rather  to  appease,  the 


better  description  of  public  opinion. 
It  lies  there  like  oil  on  water  without 
any  thorough  admixture,  or  any  af- 
finity to  the  general  spirit  and  texture 
of  the  work.  And  in  another  class 
of  romances,  where  religion  is  more 
copiously  infused  and  more  distinctly 
exhibited  as  an  ingredient  of  the  com- 
position, how  generally  may  the  re- 
mark be  made  that  the  combination 
is  inharmonious  and  repulsive ;  and 
that  good  intentions,  employed  in  the 
endeavor  to  show  off  Christianity  to 
the  best  effect,  have  only  terminated 
in  strengthening  the  latent,  and  fur- 
tive, and  often  unexpressed,  but  too 
real,  too  congenial  impression  of  the 
reader^s  mind  that,  after  all,  it  is  the 
g^ne  of  life ;  that  we  were  bom  for 
what  is  visible  and  proximate;  that 
the  fiavor  of  heavenly  things  is  faint 
and  vapid: 

£urer  Priester  sutamende  Ges&nge 
Und  ihr  Segen  haben  kein  Oewicht 

What  is  given  to  Gk>d  seems  taken 
from  man.  We  are  robbed  of  some 
portion  of  soUd  enjoyment,  and  mere 
air  is  offered  as  a  substitute.  It  is 
felt,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  vivid 
and  penetrating  parts  of  the  story 
are  those  which  are  conversant  only 
with  himian  aims,  joys,  and  i^assions, 
and  that  the  Christian  tone  is  a  sickly 
and  lowering  addition.  Indeed,  we 
fear  that  many  fictions  of  the  class 
termed  religious  may  have  produced 
a  revulsive  effect ;  and  on  this  account 
there  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  re- 
garding with  favor  a  work  like 
*Coelebs,'in  which  invention  forms 
an  ingredient  no  larger  than  that  of 
religion  in  ordinary  novels ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  imperceptible,  and  from 
the  first  page  to  the  last  almost  un- 
mitigat(^d  morality  prevails.  But  we 
confess  we  should  think  better  of 
'  Coelebs,'  if  even  that  small  element 
of  fiction  were  expelled.  Sermons 
and  moral  essays  are  exceedingly 
good  things,  or  may  be  so,  and  there 
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is  no  reason  for  publishing  them  un- 
4er  fictitious  titles ;  but  it  is  not  wise 
to  give  the  reader  ground  to  expect  a 
more  highly  seasoned  banquet,  as  he 
can  then  scarcely  be  blamed  if  he  be 
disappointed  at  finding  nothing  ex- 
<^ept  plain  and  homely  fare." 


SOME  FAMOUS  LIBRARIES. 

Among  the. smaller  libraries  of  the 
world,  the  one  at  Lambeth  Palace 
holds  a  very  foremost  placa  Posses- 
sing a  history  of  nearly  three  hundred 
years,  the  vicissitudes  through  which 
it  has  passed  have  been  both  numer- 
ous and  eventful.  It  was  founded  by 
Bancroft,  who  was  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  from  1604  to  1610,  but  the 
example  which  he  set  was  by  no 
means  followed  by  several  of  his  suc- 
oessorH,  as,  for  example,  neither  Laud, 
Sancroft,  nor  Wake  left  their  books 
to  the  Lambeth  Collection.  The  nu- 
cleus of  this  now  justly  famous  library 
ran  great  risk  of  dispersion  during 
the  Civil  War,  when  men  were  too 
intent  on  cutting  each  other's  throats 
to  trouble  themselves  about  the  rights 
of  libraries  or  proper  care  of  books. 
The  Lambeth  Library  was  continually 
moved  about  during  this  period,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  volumes  were 
lost.  It  was  not  until  the  primacy  of 
Sheldon,  1663-78,  that  the  Ubrary  was 
finally  established  at  Lambeth.  For 
a  long  period  the  books  were  relegated 
to  the  galleries  over  the  cloisters,  a 
fact  which  afforded  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
^n  opportunity  for  remarking  that 
^^only  men  like  Captain  Parry  and  his 
crew  could  make  use  of  such  a  plaee." 
Archbishop  Ho wley,  who  was  primate 
from  1828-48,  had  the  Great  Hall 
fitted  for  the  books.  This  hall  is  in 
many  respects  historical,  for  it  was 
here,  '^  that  the  Bishop's  Book^  as  it  was 
called,  *  The  Godly  and  Pious  Institu- 


tion of  a  Christian  Man,'  had  been 
compiled  in  1537  by  an  assembly  of 
divines,  consisting  of  Cranmer, 
Stokesby,  Tunstall,  Latimer,  Fox  (of 
Hereford)  and  Spaxton ;  and  here  also 
met  that  self-constituted  body  who, 
under  the  aged  and  enfeebled  Whit- 
gift,  endeavored  to  palm  '  the  Lam- 
beth articles '  on  the  English  Church." 

The  library  is  remarkably  rich  in 
manuscripts,  and  among  these  are 
included  the  valuable  series  of  Regis- 
ters which  were  originally  preserved 
in  the  Priory  Church  of  St  Gregory 
at  Canterbury,  but  on  being  transfer- 
red to  Lambeth  were  for  a  considera- 
ble period  stowed  away  in  the  room 
over  the  gateway  in  Morton's  Tower. 
The  collection  of  miscellaneous  MSS., 
termed  "  Codices  MSS.  Lambethani," 
extends  to  576  volumes  In  addition 
to  this  there  are  the  Wharton  MSS., 
which  exceed  18  volumes ;  the  Carew 
MSS.,  42  volumes;  the  Tenison  MSS., 
289  volumes;  the  Gibson  MSS.,  13 
volumes;  Miscellaneous  MSS.,  231 
volumes ;  and  the  Manners  Sutton 
MSS.,  46  volumes. 

In  our  limited  space  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  enumerate  the  many  book 
treasures  at  Lambeth.  Full  accounts 
of  these  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Todd's 
'Catalogue  of  MSS.,'  Dr.  Maitland's 
'List'  and  'Index'  of  early  printed 
books,  and  the  present  librarian's 
(Mr.  Kershaw)  'Art  Treasures.'  We 
may  mention,  however,  by  way  of 
examples,  that  the  library  contains 
an  early  MS.  of  Adhelm's  work,  '  De 
Virginitate ;'  an  illuminated  copy  of 
the  '  Gospels  of  Mac  Duman,'  which 
contains  a  note  on  the  fly-leaf  to  the 
effect  that  "  this  MSS.  was  a  present 
from  King  Athelstan  to  the  city  of 
Canterbury;"  a  Sarum  Missal,  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  Archbishop 
Chicheley ;  '  The  Notable  Wise  Dictes 
and  Sayings  of  Philosophers,  trans- 
lated out  of  French  into  English  by 
Anthony    Woodville,    Earl    Rivers, 
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finished  December  24,  anno  16,  Edw. 
IV.;*  and  two  copies  of  the  Koran. 

In  early  topography  the  Lambeth 
Library  is  exceptionally  rich,  and  up- 
on this  subject  a  valuable  article  ap- 
peared in  the  first  volume  of  The  Bib- 
liographer^ from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ker- 
shaw, the  Ubrarian.  This  class  in- 
cludes John  Norden*s  ^Description  of 
Hertfordshire,*  a  MS.  work  dated  1697, 
in  the  author's  own  handwriting,  and 
dedicated  to  Lord  Burghley.  Another 
topographical  work  in  the  library  is 
a  MS.  description  of  Nuremberg,  by 
William  Smith,  1594,  with  dedicatory 
epistles  to  Sir  Q,  Carey,  Lord  Zouch, 
and  Lord  Burghley.  It  contains  col- 
ored maps,  and  plans  of  the  city  and 
neighborhood  are  given;  also  notes 
of  the  government,  customs,  and  cere- 
monies of  Nuremberg,  with  several 
coats  of  arms.  There  may  be  also 
seen  Lucas  Waghenaer's  famous 
work,  'Spieghel  der  Zeevaerdt,'  print- 
ed in  1585,  in  Leyden,  by  Christoflfel 
Plantin,  and  with  hand-colored  charts, 
and  quaint  ornamental  devices,  ships, 
animals,  and  nautical  instruments. 
Other  early  books  that  may  be  men- 
tioned are  —  Purchases  'Pilgrims* 
(1617) ;  and  'Civitates  Orbis  Terrarum' 
(1599),  with  a  number  of  hand-colored 
prints,  and  a  rich  emblematical  title- 
page  ;  a  very  rare  work  by  Bemhar- 
dus  de  Breydenbach,  entitled  '  Opus 
transmarine  peregrinationis  ad  ven- 
erandum  et  gloriosum  Sepulchrum 
Dominicum  in  Hierusalem'  (I486), 
which  is  remarkable  on  account  of 
its  being  one  of  the  first  books  of 
travel:  it  is  well  printed,  and  con- 
tains illustrations  of  Eastern  costume 
and  manners,  with  a  plan  and  view 
of  Jerusalem. 

There  are  two  copies  in  the  Lam- 
beth Library  of  the  famous  Nuremberg 
Chronicle  (1493),  and  each  is  in  good 
condition.  This  book  is  in  several . 
ways  interesting,  and  perhaps  in  none 
more  so  than  from  the  fact  that  it  is 


embellished  with  woodcuts  by  Wolge- 
muth  and  Pleydenwurff,  the  masters 
of  Albert  Durer.  And  lastly,  there 
is  a  sumptuously  ornamented  copy 
of  John  Speed's  *  The  Theatre  of  the 
Empire  of  Great  Britain,'  1611. 

It  is  not  possible  to  do  anything 
like  justice  to  such  a  place  as  the 
Lambeth  Library  in  the  limits  at  our 
disposal,  but,  apart  from  the  splendid 
collection  itself,  we  must  not  forget 
that  a  great  deal  ^of  credit  is  due  to 
such  worthy  and  eipinent  bookworms^ 
as  Henry  John  Todd,  Dr.  S.  R.  Mait- 
land.  Bishop  Stubbs,  who  have  held, 
and,  lastly,  Mr.  J.  W.  Kershaw,  who 
still  holds  the  post  of  Librarian  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  the 
"netting"  of  many  rarities,  and  the 
conveniences  afforded  at  the  Lambeth 
Library.  W.  Roberts. 
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THE  INDEX  AS  SHE  IS 
COMPILED. 

No  one  would  accuse  Mr.  St.  George 
Mivart   of  a    joke.     He  writes    so 
earnestly  and  in  such  stately  fash- 
ion that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  im- 
agine him  guilty  of  the  literary  in- 
delicacy known  as  laughing  in  his 
sleeve.    Yet  he  has  permitted    the 
publication  under  his  name  of  one  of 
the  most  riotous  specimens  of  fun 
ever  issued  from  the^press.    The  book 
itself  C  The  Origin  of  Human  Reason,' 
just  published)  is  of  the  most  decor- 
ous description,  solidthroughout,  and 
perhaps  just  a  trifle  dulL    It  is  not 
until  the  index  is  reached  that  the 
fun  breaks  out,  and  then  it  waxes 
fast  and  furious.    The  index  compiler 
must  have  been  having  a  very  dull 
time  of  it,  and  no  doubt  determined 
to  revenge  himself    upon  the  very 
next   author   whose  book   fell  inta 
his  hands,  and  this  is  how  he  does  it 
Mr.  Mivart  had  found  it  necessary  to 
refer  occasionally  and  in  passing  to 
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samples  of  animal  sagacity.  Here  is 
the  index  maker's  opportunity.  There 
is,  for  instance,  a  reference  to  the 
story  of  Miss  Benson's  collie  who 
used  to  run  oufc  of  the  house  when- 
ever the  word  "pigs"  was  uttered. 
First  this  appears  under  D— Dog 
hunting  pigs  after  family  prayers,  78. 
Then  it  reappears  under  H — Hunting 
of  imaginary  pigs  after  prayers,  78. 
Then  under  I— Imaginary  pigs  hunt- 
ed after  prayers,  78 ;  and  finally  un- 
der P — Pigs  imaginary,  hunted  after 
prayers,  78.  Why  the  compiler  de- 
nied himself  the  pleasure  of  indexing 
it  also  under  Prayers  it  is  impossible 
to  conjecture ;  but  he  makes  up  for 
the  omission  by  cataloguing  it  under 
the  headinfr  Archiepiscopal  Collie 
Dog.  Again,  Mr.  Mivart  casually  re- 
marks on  page  299  that  the  besetting 
sin  of  our  day  is  sensationalism.  This 
remark  which  occurs  in  the  middle  of 
a  paragraph,  appears  to  have  struck 
the  indexer's  fancy,  and  he  indexes 
it  under  Besetting,  under  Day,  imder 
Sin,  and  under  Our,  though  again  im- 
accountably  he  misses  the  Of.  We 
must  pass  over  such  flowers  of  com- 
position as  ^*  Dough,  parrot  up  to  its 
knees  in,"  and  a  choice  collection  of 
extracts  mider  the  word  "What,"  for 
the  sake  of  calling  attention  to  the 
masterpiece  of  the  whole  index,  a 
masterpiece  which  we  venture  to 
prophesy  is  unsurpassable  in  the 
whole  range  of  index-making.  Mr. 
Mivart  had  referred  on  page  136  of 
his  book  to  some  articulate  utterances 
of  a  certain  parrot  which  sounded  re- 
markably like  replies  to  questions. 
This  anecdote  gives  the  indexer  his 
great  opportunity.  He  indexes  this 
twice  under  A,  and  thereafter  under 
twelve  other  letters  with  variations 
of  perfectly  fascinating  ingenuity — 
thus: 

Absurd  tale  about  a  Cockatoo,  i;^. 
Anecdote,  absurd  one,  about  a  Cockatoo,  136. 
Bathos  and  a  Cockatoo,  136. 


Cockatoo,  absurd  tale  concerning  one,  136. 
Discourse  held  with  a  Cockatoo,  136. 
Incredibly  absurd  tale  of  a  Cockatoo,  136. 
Invalid  Cockatoo,  absurd  tale  about,  136. 

Mr.  R and  tale  about  a  Cockatoo,  13a 

Preposterous  tale  about  a  Cockatoo,  136. 
Questions  answered  by  a  Cockatoo,  136. 
U — ,  Mr.,  and  tale  about  a  Co3kato  >,  136. 
Rational  Cockatoo  as  asserted,  136. 
Taleabout  a  rat  ional  Cockatoo,  as  asserted,  136. 
Very  absurd  tale  atK>ut  a  Cockatoo,  136. 
Wonderiully  foolish  tale  about  a  Cockatoo,  136. 

Could  it  have  been  some  premoni- 
tion of  the  fate  his  anecdote  was  go- 
ing to  meet  with  that  led  Mr.  Mivart 
to  close  it  with  the  words  "enough 
has  now  been  said  "  t 

J.     D.    C 


SONNETS  IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

1. 

I  look  around  the  wails  with  eager  eyes. 
And  many  friends  of  dear  old  lime  behold ; 
Some  decked  in  all  the  glories  of  fine  gold, 

And  some  in  clothing  beggars  would  despise: 

Yet  t/iese,  as  worthiest  of  my  love,  I  prize. 
For  when  to  me  the  whole  world  seemeth  cold, 
Or  down  my  cheekd  the  tears  flow  uncontrolled 

I  know  that  solace  in  th  i\x  pages  liesi. 

For  not  in  boolcs  in  **  full  morocco"  bound, 
*'Calf  extra,  or  "pure  veUnm*'  snowy- white. 
Is  sweetest  consolation  by  me  found ; 

But  rather  In  the  ragged,  dust-stained  tomas, 

*   Abominations  to  artistic  sight, 

That  save  on  my  poor  shelves  would  ne'er  find 
homes. 

11. 

I  ope  a  book  at  haxard,  as  I  stand 
With  raptured  gaze  beuide  my  crowded  rows. 
And  such  the  charm  its  genius  o*er  me  throws 

That  soon  my  little  book-room  doth  expand 

Into  illimitable  space,  where  banned 
Is  every  vestige  of  Life's  cares  and  woes: 
The  sun  of  happiness  upon  me  glows 

As  I  peruse  the  volume  in  my  hand. 

And  thus  it  often  is:  my  soul  is  borne, 
On  Fancy'h  wings,  to  realms  of  Love  and  Light » 
Where  perfect  peace  liolds  it  in  gla  I  repose; 
And,  ere  the  leaves  unconsciously  I  dose, 
Agaiu  i  learn  that  e'en  to  those  who  mourn. 
The  darkest,  dreariest  days  may  seem  most 
bright 

Thomas  Hutohinson. 
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ARCHAIC  NOVELS. 

Now  in  these  days  arose  one  Mor- 
ris, that  had  William  to  name,  and 
he  was  a  wight  man  and  a  wise.  In 
song-smithying  he  outdid  most  carles 
of  his  time,  and  he  was  cunning  in 
all  crafts,  whether  to  weave,  or  to 
dye,  or  to  fashion  runes.  The  same 
also  was  a  story  teller  among  the  folk, 
and  many  redes  he  gathered,  and  set 
down,  and  this  saga  of  his  \\%  let  call 
^The  Roots  of  the  Mountains,'  and  he 
took  it  into  Messrs.  Reeves  and  Turn- 
er, and  they  let  grave  it  in  strange 
runes,  and  such  as  few  men  could 
easily  spell,  and  they  sold  it  for  silver 
unto  such  as  would  buy.  Now  the 
manner  of  the  telling  of  the  tale  was 
some  deal  strange,  after  the  fashion 
of  ancient  times,  and  yet  not  after 
their  fashion.  For  whereas  many  of 
the  words  were  old,  and  half  forgotten, 
others  were  not  so;  moreover,  the 
tale  was  right  long,  and  there  were 
some  that  wearied  thereof,  and  said 
^'Goto;  speak  to  men  that  live  to- 
day in  their  own  speech."  And  there 
were  certain  that  looked  on  the  end 
of  this  tale,  yea,  even  ere  they  had 
read  the  beginning  thereof,  after  the 
manner  of  women.  And  this  was 
what  they  read:  "The  behest  of 
F$ice-of-God  to  the  Bride  accomplish- 
ed; a  Mote- stead  appointed  for  the 
three  Folks,  to  wit,  the  Men  of  Bunc- 
dale,  the  Shepherds,  and  the  Children 
of  the  Wolf."  Then  they  who  read 
mocked,  and  cried,  "Chaucor  we 
know,  and  Mandeville  we  know,  and 
Malory  we  know,  but  what  manner 
of  redes  are  these  ?  Whereby  it  fell 
out  that  the  multitude  went  forth, 
and  sought  unto  themselves  other 
story-smiths,  even  him  who  saileth 
the  swan's  bath,  and  writeth  concern- 
ing the  Northern  folk,  and  the  Isle 
of  the  Golden  Hoard :  also  him  whom 
men  call  Crawford,  and  who  hath  to 
name  the  name  of  a  woman,  ay,  even 


him  that  telleth  of  a  dark  deed  that 
was  wrought  in  a  car  drawn  by  one 
horse  only.  And  then  would  none  of 
the  saga  of  them  that  dwelt  in  the 
Roots  of  the  Mountains,  and  concern- 
ing the  manner  of  it  they  said,  "  Lo, 
this  is  affection." 

Perhaps  a  review  of  Mr.  William 
Morris's  'Roots  of  the  Mountains' 
in  this  style  might  be  very  easy  writ- 
ing. M.  Jules  Lemaitre  remarks  that 
at  college,  some  men  found  it  less 
difficult  to  write  good  old  French  than 
good  modem  French.  In  the  same 
way  most  educated  people  find  a  par- 
ticular sort  of  old  English  more  agree- 
able to  write  than  the  public  finds  it 
pleasant  to  read.  Occasionally  there 
is  trouble,  as  in  the '  Book  of  Mormon,' 
where  passages  like  this  occur: 
"  Then  they  came  in  unto  the  Priest, 
and  said  'Lo!  here  is  an  appalling 
catastropha'"  Mr.  Morris,  in  his  new 
tale,  has  many  beautiful  passages, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  never 
drops  into  appalling  catastrophes. 
But  what  kind  of  English  does  he 
think  he  is  writing?  There  are  little 
touches  out  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory; 
such  as  "  A  chamber  dight  very  fairly 
with  broidered  cloths."  "Dight"  is 
a  great  word  with  Malory.  But  what 
Elnglish  writer,  from  "Beowulf"  to 
"Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York."  ever  call- 
ed an  angel  or  spirit "  one  of  the  Ladies 
of  the  Heavenly  Burg  ?"  Or  who  terms 
an  upper  chamber  "a  chamber  aloft t" 
Or  if  we  are  to  call  a  homicide  a 
"  murder  carle  "  in  prose,  wherefore 
should  we  write  like  this  in  verse — 

Up  through  the  garden,  two  and  two, 
And  on  the  flowers  we  drip; 

M'heir  wet  feet  kiss  the  morning  dew, 
As  lip  lies  close  to  lip. 

That  is  intelUgible,  modem,  straight- 
forward verse.  Now  verse  has  a 
privilege  to  be  more  old-fashioned 
than  prose,  but  Mr.  Morris's  prose  is 
more  old-fashioned  than  his  versa 
No  doubt  his  idea  is  that  in  writ- 
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ing  about  times  long  dead  he  should 
use  a  language  which  is  not  more 
than  half  alive.  But  there  can  be 
no  real  appropriateness  in  this 
idioHL  Mr.  Morris's  very  stalwart 
men  and  maids  are  of  Teutonic  blood, 
living  under  institutions  partly  Ice- 
landic. We  hear  of  "The  Thing," 
and  the  "Doom  Ring,"  and  other 
terms  of  old  Scandinavian  law,  but 
the  date  of  the  tale  is  far  older  and 
more  far  away  than  the  settling  of 
Iceland.  We  cannot  bring  back  the 
speech  of  those  times ;  we  can  only 
offer  a  false  antiquity  of  speech,  a 
^  Wardour-street  English,'  composite 
and  made  up,  with  sentences  full  of 
adverbs.  It  is  not  thus  that  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  early  world  can  be  brought 
back,  and  a  poet  like  Mr.  Morris  is 
hampered  by  the  method  that  archee- 
ologists  call  "archaistic."  It  is  not 
truly  archaic ;  it  is  a  mimicry  of  the 
archaic.  While  the  language,  though 
full  of  old  words,  is  not  old,  the  meth- 
od of  narration  is  really  modern.  A 
true  saga,  or  epic  or  popular  tale,  is 
never  descriptive.  It  never  dwells  on 
landscape,  except  either  m  certain 
conventional  forms  expressive  of  ad- 
miration, or,  if  it  describes,  does  so 
just  as  much  as  is  necessary 
to  make  the  tale  intelligible.  If 
the  Njala,  for  example,  has  to  say 
that  Gunnar  went  to  the  assembly,  it 
says  so,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it. 
^Gunnar  rode  to  the  Althing."  We 
are  not  told  what  kind  of  landscape 
he  rode  through,  over  lava  fields, 
through  meadows,  across  rivers,  or 
what  not  But  Mr.  Morris  not  only 
describes  landscape  frequently  and 
picturesquely,  but  he  even  gives  the 
geological  causes  of  the  features 
which  he  notices.  "  The  grey  rocks 
were  but  the  molten  rock  sea  that  in 
time  long  past  had  flowed  forth  from 
Shield-Broad  and  filled  up  the  whole 
valley  endlong  and  overthwart,  cool- 
ing as  it  flowed,"  and  the  rest    No- 


thing can  be  less  like  the  true  antique. 
Our  modem  fiction,  on  all  sides,  is 
overdone  with  landscape  and  descrip- 
tion. In  a  recent  story  of  a '  Strange 
Bide '  what  pleases  a  reader  is  the  en- 
tire absence  of  picturesque  detail, 
where  the  occasion  seems  to  cry  out 
for  it  Nothing  more  is  told  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  understand- 
ing the  sitiiation.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  a  wild  romance  of  yesterday,  'A 
Child  of  Ocean,'  description  is  over- 
done in  a  way  that  out-Hugoes  Victor 
Hugo ;  hence  loss  of  power  in  a  real- 
ly forcible  though  by  no  means  re- 
fined story.  Mr.  Morris's  abundance 
of  description  is  beautiful  in  itself,  as 
it  was  certain  to  be,  but  is  quite  alien 
to  the  character  of  his  narrative.  To 
be  really  archaic  the  author  should 
no  more. dwell  on  "the  clattering 
thunder  "  of  the  stream  and  "  the  rum- 
ble of  the  wind  of  the  gap,"  than 
Homer  dwells  on  the  sunsets  of 
Calypso's  isle.  A  tale  tO)d  thus  is 
neither  one  thing  nor  another,  neith- 
er old  nor  new. 

These  are  critical  considerations, 
and  the  reader  is  happy  who  knows 
them  not,  and  who  can  take  his 
pleasure  in  Mr.  Morris's  exquisite 
landscapes  and  good  fights — for  the 
fights  are  very  good.  But  to  the 
critical  reader  the  question  "How^ 
shou'd  an  historical  novel  be  told?" 
remains  unanswered.  Is  the  teller 
to  imitate  the  style  of  the  period? 
This  can  be  done,  as  in  *  Esmond'  or 
'  The  Master  of  Ballantrae ';  but  then 
the  style  is  comparatively  recent  In 
a  less  curious  and  pedantic  age,  Scot!; 
was  content  with  an  occasional  "be- 
shrew  me,"  or  "  by  my  halidom,"  just 
to  mark  that  he  was  talking  of  old 
times,  though  the  general  style  was 
often  that  of  the  contemporary  news- 
paper. For  ages  yet  more  distant 
there  is  a  good  model  in  the  Sagas, 
if  it  is  not  pedanically  copied.  Some- 
thing simple,  straightforward,    and 
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free  from  self-consciousness  is  need- 
ed, and  the  style  is  very-  hard  to  in- 
vent. The  alternative  is  pure  modern- 
ism, as  in '  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii/ 
where  Greeks  talk,  and  interest  us 
when  they  talk,  much  as  our  contem- 
poraries do.  We  cannot  believe  for 
a  moment  in  a  Teutonic  warrior  of 
of  old  who  actually  speaks  of  '^faint- 
ing at  the  scent  of  the  overworn  ros- 
es and  the  honey  sweetness  of  the 
Ulies."  He  was  not  the  man  to  die  of 
a  rose  in  aromatic  pain. 


■■*?iiif—- 


THE  QROLIER  CLUB. 

From  a  profusely  illustrated  article 
by  Brander  Matthews  in  a  late  Cen- 
tury we  quote  the  following:  "  So  far 
as  I  know,  the  Qrolier  Club  is  the 
first  society  founded  to  unite  book- 
lovers  and  book-makers  and  to  gratify 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  both  classes 
of  its  members  by  collecting  and  ex- 
hibiting the  best  works  of  the  great 
artists  of  the  past  and  by  producing 
new  books  which  may  serve  as  tjpes 
of  the  best  that  modern  skill' and 
taste  may  do.  This  double  function 
of  the  Qrolier  Club  I  do  not  find  in  any 
other  organization  either  in  America 
or  in  Europe.  Neither  in  England 
nor  in  France  is  there  any  society 
exactly  equivalent  to  this  New  York 
Club.  In  London,  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club  was  formed  'to  bring 
together  amateurs,  collectors,  and 
others  interested  in  art;  to  afford 
ready  means  for  consultation  between 
persons  of  special  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  matters  relating  to  the 
fine  arts ;  and  to  provide  accommo- 
dation for  showing  and  comparing 
rare  works  in  the  possession  of  the 
members  and  their  friends';  and  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years  it  has  held 
nearly  forty  special  exhibitions  of 
works  of  art,  and  perhaps  ten  of  these 
special  exhibitions  have  been  akin  in 


subject  to  those  held  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Qrolier  Club.  But  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club  extends  its  interest 
over  all  the  fine  arts,  and  it  is  as 
likely  to  gather  and  display  bronzes 
or  ivories,  porcelains  or  paintings,  as 
it  is  to  show  wood- cuts,  etchings,  or 
illuminated  manuscripts;  while  the 
Qrolier  Club  confines  its  attention 
solely  to  the  arts  pertaining  to  the 
production  of  books. 

"  In  Paris  the  8oci6t6  des  Amis  des 
Livres  declares  that  its  aim  is  'to 
publish  books,  with  or  without  illustra- 
tion, which  by  their  typographic  exe- 
cution, or  by  their  artistic  selection, 
shall  be  an  encouragement  to  the 
painters  and  to  the  engravers  as  well 
as  a  motive  of  emulation  to  the 
French  painters,' and  also,  'to  create 
a  friendly  feeling  among  all  biblio- 
philes by  means  of  frequent  reunions.' 
The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Books 
is  limited  to  a  membership  of  firty 
with  an  addition  of  twenty -five  cor- 
responding members  non-resident  in  • 
Paris.  Ladies  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bership, and  the  first  name  on  the  list 
in  alphabetical  order  is  that  of  Madsone 
Adam.  Among  the  other  members  are 
the  Duke  d' Aumale,  M.  Henri  Beraldi, 
Henri  Houssaye,  M.  Auguste  Laugel, 
M.  Eugene  Paillet,  Baron  Boger  Por- 
talis,  and  M.  Octave  Uzanne.  The 
sumptuous  tomes  prepared  with  lov- 
ing care  and  untiring  toil  by  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Friends  of  Books  are 
known  to  all  bibliophiles  through  the 
world  as  examples  of  the  highest  en- 
deavor of  the  art  of  book-making  in 
France  to-day. 

"The  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
does  not  publish  books,  and  only  a 
few  of  its  valuable  exhibitions  are 
devoted  to  the  arts  pertaining  to  the 
making  of  books.  The  Society  des 
Amis  des  Livres  publishes  books  and 
holds  no  exhibitions.  The  QroUer 
Club  unites  the  three  quaUties  to  be 
found  in  differing  degrees  in  one  or 
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the  other  of  these  European  clubs ;  it 
has  frequent  meetings  at  which  its 
members  may  talk  shop  and  free 
their  souls ;  it  gives  exhibitions ;  and 
it  prints  books.  (I  open  a  parenthesis 
here  to  note  that  there  is  an  unpre- 
tending little  Book  Fellows*  Club  here 
in  New  York  which  prints  a  tiny 
tome  now  and  again ;  and  to  record 
that  there  is  a  dining  cluh  in  London 
•called  the  Sette  of  Odde  Volumes,  for 
whom  a  few  pretty  books— mostly  of 
a  personal  interest  and  of  varying 
value — have  already  been  printed. 
But  neither  of  these  can  fairly  be 
called  a  rival  of  the  Grolier  Club.)** 


—*¥ 


••*■ 


SELF-'RE  VIE  WING. 

The  habit  of  reviewing  one's  own 
works — the  only  known  method  of 
making  sure  that  the  review  shall  be 
to  the  author's  liking — has  long  been 
suspected  of  being  not  wholly  un- 
known to  periodical  literature ;  but 
hitherto  evidence  has  been  rather 
lacking.  Mrs.  Garrick,  we  have  all 
heard,  advised  Edmund  Eean  to  write 
his  own  dramatic  criticisms,  and  en- 
forced her  advice  by  the  information 
that  "  Davy  always  did  so ";  but  the 
anecdote  wears  a  decidedly  apochry- 
phal  air,  and  it  is  certainly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  good  old  lady's  affection- 
ate and  enduring  reverence  for 
*'  Davy's "  memory.  It  has  been  re- 
served for  Mr.  Dykes  Campbell  in  the 
columns  of  The  Athenceum  to  make 
known  an  indisputable  instance  of 
self- reviewing.  The  culprit  —  if  so 
harsh  a  term  may  be  applied— is  no 
other  than  Charles  Lamb,  who,  by 
the  way,  was  guilty  of  something 
very  nearly  of  the  same  sort  when  he 
penned  that  sham  obituary  notice  of 
Elia.  The  subject  on  this  occasion 
was  the  volume  of  'Album  Verses,' 
published  in  1830,  upon  which  the 
critics,  prejudiced  as  Lamb  seems  to 


have  thought  by  the  title,  had  been 
rather  hard.  Hence  the  review  which 
Lamb,  in  the  letter  Mr.  Dykes  Camp- 
bell  publishes,    sent   to    his    friend 
Moxon,  the  publisher,  for  insertion  in 
that  now  extremely  scarce  publica- 
tion, The  English  Magazine,     It  may 
be    pleaded   that,  at  least  between 
editor  and  contributor,  the  transac- 
tion was  plain  and  above  board.  The 
article  was  ostensibly  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Latin  poems  of  Vincent 
Bourne,  that  most  successful  of  all 
poets   who   have   sought   to  clothe 
English  thoughts  and  ideas  in  classic 
garb  now  chiefly  remembered  through 
Cowper's  specimen  renderings.  Mox- 
on's  correspondent  says,  "I  have  in- 
geniously contrived  to  review  myself. 
Tell  me  if  this  will  do ;"  and  with  an 
honest  touch  of  conscience  he  adds, 
"Mind,  for  such  things  as  these  I  do 
not    charge    Elia   price."    "  Vinny " 
Bourne  and  his  translators,  as  will 
perhaps,  be  expected,  are  soon  drop- 
ped, and  the  reviewer  gets  to  business 
as  follows:  "We  have  selected  these 
two  versions  from  a  little    volume 
lately   published   by  Mr.   Lamb,    to 
which  he  has  strangely  given   the 
misnomer  of  *Album  Verses.'  Album 
verses!  Why,  in  the  whole  collection 
there  are  not  twenty  pages  out  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  (and  cast  acrostics 
in  to  swell  the  number)  that  have  the 
smallest  title  to  come  under  the  de- 
nomination," and  so  on.  After  all  the 
review  is  no  puff,  but  rather  a  protest 
against  those  "indolent  reviewers" 
who  had  construed  the  title  of  the 
collection   too  literally.    It  may  be 
added  that  so  little  craft  has  the  re- 
viewer exhibited  in  the  way  of  con- 
cealing his  identity  that  few  readers 
of  Lamb  could  have  failed  to  detect 
the  master  hand.  The  proceeding  was 
no  doubt  irregular.    It  is  a  sort  of 
thing  which,  as  the  Quakeress  said 
when  her  forward  admirer  had  vowed 
that  he  would  kiss  her,  must  not  be 
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made  a  practice;  but  Mr.  Dykes 
Campbell's  discovery  adds  not  the 
less  a  pleasing  additional  touch  to  the 
portrait  of  the  most  delightful  of  the 
English  essayists. 


•mi¥ 


BOOKBINDERS  QUARRELS. 

The  awards  of  the  jury  which  de- 
cided on  the  merits  of  Bookbinders 
do  not  seem  to  have  given  satisfac- 
tion to  the  craft  in  Paris.  The  great 
grievance  is  that  M.  Lortic  was  not 
placed  on  the  jury.  A  petition  in  his 
favor  was  presented  by  many  binders, 
among  them  the  noted  house  of  Cuzin, 
the  firm  of  Gruel  and  Engelmann, 
Marius-Michel,  so  noted  for  their 
gilding,  and  many  others.  But,  in 
spite  of  a  favorable  official  reply,  M. 
Lortic  was  not  of  the  jury,  which  a 
gentleman  quoted  in  La  Ouriosite 
UniversdU  describes  rather  harshly 
as  "a  Jury  of  the  Incompetent."  Cer- 
tainly M.  Lortic  now  retired  from  his 
profession  and  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  would  seem  to 
have  deserved  a  place.  "Paper- 
makers  know  no  more  about  bindings 
than  about  painting  or  sculpture," 
cries  the  aggrieved  critic  in  La  Cttri- 
osite,  and  it  seems  that  "commercial" 
bindings  were  kept  more  in  view 
than  artistic  bindings,  in  the  country 
made  famous  by  Eve  and  Le  Gascon, 
Duseuil  and  Trautz-Bauzonnet.  "  The 
incompetency  of  the  jury  is  crass, 
shocking,  and  impudent"  One  suc- 
cessful firm  exhibits  what  appears  to 
be  mosaic — bindings,  that  is,  in  which 
decorative  effects  are  produced  by 
combinations  of  different  colored 
leathers.  The  complaint  is  that  the 
bindings  of  the  successful  firm, 
though  they  look  engaging,  are  not 
mosaics  of  different  leathers  at  all, 
but  are  merely  painted,  while  the 
paint  loses  color  and  scales  off.  "  We 
start  at  the  aspect  of  the  '-backs," 


where  the  nerfs  interfere  with  th« 
design.  This  must  be  very  painful  to 
a  correct  taste.  Another  binder,  sad 
to  say,  is  the  nephew  of  one  of  the 
jury,  but  he  has  only  a  bronze  medaL 
though  his  are  orthodox  mosaics. 
Well,  at  all  events  there  is  no  suspi- 
cion of  nepotism  here.  The  "log" 
has  been  rolled  the  wrong  way.  An 
interesting  show  is  that  of  binding  in 
all  its  thirteen  stages,  from  the  "  fold- 
ing" to  the  "finishing,"  but  the  ex- 
hibitors are  thought  to  have  their 
merit  insufficiently  recognized.  In 
short,  all  the  decisions  of  the  jury  are 
"more  than  fantastic'  and  it  is  a 
very  pretty  quarrel. 


*•*• 


CLOTH  BINDING. 

From  the  interesting  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Society  of  Arts,  by  Mr.  Henry 
B.  Wheatley,  F.  S.  A  on  'The  Princi- 
ples of  Design '  as  applied  to  bookbind- 
ing, we  make  the  following  extract : 
"  The  history  of  cloth  binding  ought 
to  be  one  of  great  inter  .'st  to  us,  as  it 
is  entirely  of   English  growth  (the 
French  ca«ll  it  la  toile  Anglaise,  and  the 
Germans  Englisches  Einband),  and  ita 
introduction  is  comparatively  so  re- 
cent that  we  are  able  to  trace  the 
sequence  of  the  various  changes  that 
this  form  of  binding  has  gone  through. 
Books  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  were  usually  issued  in  paper 
boards,  of  various  colors,  with  white 
paper  labels,  upon  which  the  title  of 
the  book  was  printed.    This  was  by 
no  means  a  bad  binding,  but  after  a 
little  use  the  paper  was  apt  to  crack 
at  the  hinge,  so  that  the  side  got  dis- 
connected   from    the  back.    About 
1822  a  remedy  for  this  was  suggested, 
by  covering  the  back  with  cidico  or 
cloth.    This  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
set  of  the  old  Ubrary  edition  of  Scott's 
"  Waverley  Novels,"  in  octavo.    The 
"Novels  and  Tales,"  12  vols.,  were  is- 
sued in  1819,  in  pink  paper,  with  white 
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paper  labels.  The  "Historical  Ro- 
mances," 6  vols.,  appeared  in  1822,  in 
blue  paper,  with  pink  cloth  back,  and 
white  paper  labels ;  and  the  "  Novels 
and  Romances  "  in  1824,  in  the  same 
covering.  The  late  Mr.  Archibald 
Leighton  may  be  called  the  father  of 
cloth  binding,  as  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  this  book-coverinc:  have  been 
traced.  According  to  an  interesting 
article  on  Mr.  Leighton  in  the  Book- 
binder (No.  7),  the  first  book  published 
in  the  new  material  was  the  first 
volume  of  'Pickering's  Mimature 
Classics'  (Dante),  which  appeared  in 
1822,  and  probably  the  second  book 
so  issued  was  Moule's  'Bibliotheca 
Heraldica.'  The  earliest  cloth  bind- 
ings were  supplied  with  a  printed 
white  paper  label,  but  after  a  time 
gilt  letters  were  stamped  upon  black 
paper  labels.  Then  the  great  advance 
was  made  of  stamping  the  title  in 
gold  letters  direct  upon  the  back  of 
the  book.  The  edition  of  Lord 
Byron's 'Life  and  Works'  published 
by  Murray  in  1832  has  the  distinction 
of  showing  very  clearly  the  period 
when  this  change  was  made.  The 
first  volume  was  issued  in  January, 
1831,  and  was  bound  in  cloth  with  a 
watered  silk  pattern,  and  on  the  back 
was  a  green  paper  label,  with  the  title 
and  a  coronet  printed  on  it  In  gold. 
The  second  volume  appeared  in  Feb- 
ruary of  the  same  year,  with  the  title 
and  coronet  stamped  in  gold  direct 
upon  the  cloth.'  In  the  discussion 
that  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
Jlr.  Weale,  Mr.  Zaehnsdorf,  Mr.  J. 
Eastty,  Mr.  John  Leighton,  Mr.  C. 
Buckland,  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  and  Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson,  and  others  took 
part.  Mr.  Crane  remarked  that  from 
the  designer's  point  of  view  his  own 
preterence  was  for  working  on  what 
might  be  called  constructional  lines. 
His  own  efforts  in  design  for  book 
covers  had  been  rather  with  a  view 
to  production  in  a  cheap  form,  and  it 


should  be  remarked  that  a  good  de- 
sign  was  not  dependent  upon  expen- 
sive materials  for  its  effect  It  ap- 
peared, however,  that  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  modern  bookbinding  was 
to  command  price  enough  to  enable 
them  to  work  out  good  designs  in  ex- 
pensive materials.  Ferhaps  one  rea- 
son why  the  French  appeared  to 
spend  more  upon  bindings  might  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  all  their  books 
were  first  issued  in  paper  covers  (at 
a  much  lower  figure  than  our  cloth 
bound  volumes),  and  that,  therefore^ 
purchasers  had  more  to  spare  when 
they  wished  to  put  their  favorites  in- 
to good  coats.  Mr.  John  Leighton 
said  foreign  competitors  had  been 
our  imitators  hitherto,  but  they  were 
now  distancing  us  in  the  race.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  further  effort  He 
could  remember  when  the  works  of 
French  artists,  both  plate  and  wood^ 
came  to  England  to  be  engraved,  and 
when  half  an  edition  of  a  livre  de  litxe 
went  away  to  the  United  States,  but 
it  was  not  so  now.  The  Continental 
workmen,  who  are  more  delicate  in 
their  touch,  having  a  better  art  train- 
ing, rival  us.  In  England  whole  edi- 
tions of  books  appear  in  cloth,  whilst 
in  France  and  Germany  hardly  the 
half  appear  boarded  in  toUe  Anglaiae^ 
For  the  convenience  of  the  buyer  all 
the  finest  books  were  obtainable  in 
paper,  which  is  an  incentive  to  extra 
leather  binding  and  the  tender  hand- 
ling of  books.  In  the  matter  of  the 
publishers'  cloth  work,  and  the  mar- 
vellous strides  it  took,  growing  from 
a  mere  lettering  patch  to  an  ornate 
coverture,  more  or  less  appropriate,, 
all  was  due  to  art.  With  regard  to 
the  bookbinding  art  of  the  future,  thi* 
collector  and  the  disseminator  of  lit- 
erature shouM  play  an  infiuential 
part,  the  patron  and*the  publisher  ex- 
ercising a  wide  influence ;  but  if  they 
wished  for  excellence  they  must  not,, 
either  of  them,  work  by  deputy.    The 
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publisher  paid  a  good  sum,  and  should 
see  that  he  got  good  design,  and, 
moreover,  that  it  was  conscientiously- 
worked  out,  and  made  to  pass  the 
ordeal  of  his  own  and  of  his  artist's 
opinion— that  is  to  say,  if  these  tear- 
away  times  would  permit  of  it.  The  pa- 
tron of  literature,  not  beinga  purveyor, 
had  time  and  means  at  command,  and 
should  be  able  to  beget  the  best  work, 
and  thus  prove  himself  a  benefactor 
to  the  future. 


■■iiat:*'" 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion and  Council  of  Education  have 
decided  to  hold  their  next  Annual 
Convention  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
July  4  to  11,  1890.  Hon.  James  H. 
Canfield,  of  Lawrence,  Kanses,  is 
President  of  the  Association.  It  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  twenty 
thousand  teachers  present  from  all 
points  of  the  Union.  The  Western 
Railroads  have  already  agreed  to  give 
half  rates,  plus  $2.00  membership  fee, 
to  all  persons  who  attend,  and  Eastern 
and  Southern  Roads  will  make  low 
rates  which  will  be  announced  at  an 
«arly  date.  St.  Paul  has  organized  a 
Local  Executive  Committe  and  the 
most  complete  arrangements  are  be- 
ing made  to  give  the  teachers  a 
splendid  welcome  to  the  Northwest, 
and  to  make  the  meeting  a  great  suc- 
cess. There  will  be  ample  hotel  ac- 
conomodation  at  reasonable  rates. 
Local  excursions  are  being  planned 
to  all  important  points  of  interest  in 
the  Northwest  and  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  which  will  furnish  teachers 
with  the  finest  summer  holiday  trips 
that  they  ever  enjoyed.  The  oflScial 
^Bulletin,"  containing  programme, 
rates  and  full  particulars,  to  be  issued 
in  March,  will  be  sent  free.  Address, 
S.  Sherin,  Sec.  Local  Executive  Com- 
mittee, St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FALSE  POETIC  COIN. 

Poetry  is  among  the  least  popular 
of  the  arts,  and  stands  at  the  opposite 
pole  from  music.  Consider  the  coin 
paid  at  operas,  concerts,  to  street 
organ  men,  and  then  reckon  the 
amount  that  poets  make  by  their 
books.  Probably  not  more  than  three 
living  "singers"  make  any  money  at 
all  by  minstrelsy,  whereas  music  is  a 
paying  profession.  There  is  all  the 
more  reason  that  the  renmant  which 
does  like  poetry  should  be  honest 
about  its  likes.  Sir  Edward  Hamley 
is  honest,  or  even  bluflf,  in  his  esaay 
on  'False  Coin  in  Poetry.'  The  study 
appears  in  his  'Shakspere's  Funeral' 
{Blackwood)^  and  is  as  plain  spoken  as 
was  Dr.  Johnson  on  Milton  and  on 
Gray.  But  posterity  has  not  agreed 
with  the  Doctor,  and  we  may  some- 
times differ  from  the  General.  He 
admires  Scott,  but  he  finds  'St  Ronan's 
Weir  and  'Kenilworth'  "dreary." 
Well,  let  them  be  dreary  for  Sir  Ed- 
ward, but  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
are  dreary  absolutely.  It  is  well  to 
be  a  plain  speaker  as  long  as  a  person 
speaks  only  for  himself.  The  *  Morte 
d*  Arthur  *  of  tha  Laureate,  Sir  Edward 
says,  has  drawn  a  string  of  idylls  up 
into  the  Empyrean  at  its  tail.  These 
are  only  a  luminous  halo  we  may 
agree,  but  nobody  can  be  sure  that 
the  tail  will  drop  off  and  leave  the 
nucleus  for  a  lonely  star.  In  short, 
coin  is  not  false  coin  because  it  does 
not  satisfy  our  private  tests.  Only 
posterity  has  the  secret  of  ''the  Lydian 
touch-stone."  Sir  Edward  tries  a 
number  of  famous  pieces,  and  finds 
in  them  a  base  alloy.  He  bars  '*  the 
gallant  good  Riou"  in  the  'Battle  of 
the  Baltic';  but  he  passes  "the  wild 
and  stormy  steep  "  of  Elsinore,  which 
is  about  as  steep  and  as  wild  as  a 
pancake.  Wordsworth's '  Laodamia,' 
which  the  poet  thought  equal  to 
'Lycidas,'  comes  in  for  not  undeserved 
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Johnsonian  treatment.    The  spectre 
of  Protesilaus  had  "  acquired  in  Erebus 
a  taste    for    preaching."    Indeed   a 
Greek  heroic  ghost  which  says  to  his 
own  widow,  "Thy  transports  moder- 
ate," is  a  prig  of  a  ghost,  and  could 
only   have    been    invented   in   that 
singularly  didactic  region,  the  Lake 
country.    In  the  country  of  lochs,  as 
distinct  from  lakes,  ghosts  and  men 
are  not  so  ethical.    "A  feeble  muddle 
of  Paganism  and  Christianity"  is  the 
false  coin  which  Sir  Edward  nails  to 
his  counter,  and  indeed  it  is  of  doubt- 
ful, though  popular  currency.    Yet 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  gave  the  highest 
praise   to  the  style  of   *Laodamia.' 
Whom  is  the  public  to  trust,  the  poet 
or  the  materialist?  Sir  Edward  thinks 
that    Wordsworth   came    perilously 
near  verifying  his  weekly  washing 
bills,—  indeed  he  does  talk  of  a  tub, 
"One  of  those  which  women  use  for 
washing   clothes."    If   he  had  only 
thought  of  it,  he  might  have  verified 
his  washing  bills.    But  surely  he  can 
make  his  lovely  youth  a  dolphin,  if  he 
likes,  after  showing  him  as  a  panther. 
Poets  are   permitted   such   licences, 
though  not  by  Sir  Edward. 

But,  as  you  have  before  been  told 

This  strippliDg,  sportive,  gay,  and  bold— 


is  exactly  like  a  "Bab  ballad," 

They  called  hira  Peter,  I  repeat, 
Because  it  was  his  name. 

On  Byron  next  Sir  Edward  doth  fall, 
still  in  Mr.  Arnold's  selections,  and  a 
fearful  array  of  nefarious  coin  is  ex- 
posed by  this  courageous  /sritic. 

Unless,  like  he  of  Babylon. 

Like  he  I  Byron  is  like  "  that  famous 
Paper  Lord,  Lord  Peter,  who  broke 
the  laws  of  God,  and  man,  and  metre." 
The  fleets  don't  sweep  over  ocean  in 
vain  Sir  Edward  argues,  and  in  fact, 
almost  all  that  Byron  says  to  the 
dark  blue  ocean  is  bosh.  "  There  let 
him  lay  I "    Then  what  in  the  world 


does  Wordsworth   mean    when   he 
writes  about 

The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye 
That  broods  and  sleeps  on  liis  own  heart? 

How  could  the  harvest  be  the  result 
of  the  brooding  and  sleeping  of  the 
poet's  quiet  eye  on  his  own  heart  ? 
Or  is  it  the  harvest  that  broods  and 
sleeps  on  the  heart?    ''Igsplain  this, 
men  and  hangels,"  cries  Jeames,  on 
less  provocation.    Not  content  with 
these  swashing  blows,   Sir  Edward 
falls  foul  of  poor  Herrick,  of  Waller, 
of  Milton,  of  Keats,  who  made  Made- 
line keep  jams  and  jellies  in  her  bed- 
roonL    Even    Shakspere    does    not 
'scape  whipping,  not  that  the  coin  is 
false,  but  that  it  is  too  freely  scattered. 
The  assault  reaches  its  climax,  when 
*The    Twa   Corbies'    and    'Willie's 
drowned  in  Yarrow'  are  dismissed  as 
'•bald    and     mawkish     simplicity," 
"members  of  the  family  of  dismal 
old  ballads."  Thus  a  reader,  however 
easily  intimidated,  takes  heart,  and 
vows  that  there  may  be  False  Coin — 
even  in  criticism.    Sir  Edward  shall 
not  frighten  us  out  of  admiring  the 
Ballads ! 


••»• 


D.  Appleton  &  Co.  will  publish 
immediately  'Around  and  About 
South  America,'  by  Frank  Vincent, 
'An  Epitome  of  Herbert  Spencer's 
Synthetic  Philosophy,'  by  F.  Howard 
Collins,  with  preface  by  Herbert  Spen- 
cer; 'James  G.  Baimey  and  His 
Times,'  the  genesis  of  the  Republican 
party,  with  some  account  of  Abolition 
movements  in  the  South  before  1828. 
To  the  "Town  and  Country  Library" 
will  be  added  'Blind  Love,'  a  posthu- 
mous novel  by  Wilkie  Collins,  with 
preface  by  Walter  Besant ;  to  the 
"  Gainsborough  Series," '  Julius  Court- 
ney, or  master  of  his  fate,'  by  J.  Mac- 
Laren  Cobban,  a  reprint  from  Black- 
wood's Magazine. 
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CURRENT  LIT  ERA  TUBE, 


In  a  very  able  article  in  The  Chau- 
tauquan  for  February  by  the  well- 
known  political  economist  Richard  T. 
Ely,  Ph.  D.,  we  clip  the  following: 
'*  The  latest  development  of  socialism 
is  an  American  product  and  is  called 
nationalism.  Edward  Bellamy's  book 
'Looking  Backward/  gave  the  im- 
pulse which  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  first  Nationalist  Club  in  Boston 
in  December,  1888.  No  socialism  of  a 
higher  character  or  supported  by  bet- 
ter men  than  nationalism  has  ever  ap- 
peared ;  and  when  a  person  reflects 
on  the  standing  and  attainments  of 
many  of  its  most  influential  leaders, 
he  may  watch  its  progress  with  com- 
placency even  if  unable  to  accept  all 
its  doctrines.  The  designation,  na- 
tionalism, is  noteworthy.  It  was  no 
doubt  chosen  in  part  to  avoid  the 
odium  which  attaches  to  the  word 
socialism.  It  may,  however,  also  be 
taken  to  mean  what  it  is  certain  that 
many,  if  not  all,  the  nationalists  be- 
lieve, ijamely,  that  progress  must  be 
along  national  lines  and  that  the  na- 
tion has  its  part  to  play  in  the  devel- 
opment of  mankind.  Nationalism 
may  be  regarded  as  a  justifiable  pro- 
test against  an  unpatriotic  cosmopol- 
itanism." 

One  of  the  best  written  and  most 
exciting  boys'  books  we  have  read  for 
some  time  is  '  Oo,  or  Adventures  in 
Orbellohand.'  The  story  is  in  the 
Haggardian  vein  and  is  worthy  that 
master.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  vast 
unexplored  districts  of  Central  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  motive  of  the  story 
is  the  boy's  search  for  a  lost  father 
whose  name  has  been  blackened  by 
a  malignant  relative,  and  for  the 
"mysterious  Oo"  buried  in  the  un- 
known recesses  of  the  desert.  The 
story,  from  the  beginnmg,  is  an  un- 
interrupted series  of  startling  adven- 
ture, combat,  mystery  and  wonder. 


Through  the  boy's  courage,  intelli- 
gence and  cleverness,  the  great 
str  ngth  and  simple  devotion  of  his 
sailor  friend,  and  by  the  wood-craft 
of  the  honest  native,  the  object  of  the 
story  is  obtained.  Oo  is  reached  at 
length,  and  found  to  be  a  marvelous 
underground  city.  A  great  battle  is 
fought,  the  fortunes  of  which  are 
turned  by  the  prompt  skill  of  the  boy. 
The  father,  who  has  become  the 
"  GoyoUom,"  or  king  of  the  country, 
is  discovered  and  rescued,  while  the 
malignant  relative  is  captured  and 
compelled  to  humility  and  repentance. 
The  story  concludes  with  the  return 
of  the  whole  party  to  America,  enor- 
mously enriched  by  the  boy's  fortu- 
nate discovery  of  a  "pocket  of 
diamonds."  The  book  is  crowded 
with  striking  original  illustrations^and 
while  primarily  for  young  people,  will 
prove  fascinating  reading  for  persons 
of  any  age.  Belf  ord,  Clarke  &  Co.  are 
the  publisher's  and  the  price  is  $1.50. 

'The  Chouans.'  By  R  de  Balzac. 
With  one  hundred  engravings  on 
wood  by  Leveille,  from  drawings  by 
Julian  Le  Blant.  Newly  translated 
into  English  by  George  Saintsbury. 
(London,  John  C.  Nimmo.)  'A  Chron- 
icle of  the  Reign  of  Charles  IX.'  By 
Prosper  Merim6e.  With  one  hundred 
and  ten  engravings  on  wood,  from 
drawings  by  Edouard  Toudouze. 
Newly  translated  into  English  by 
George  Saintsbury.  (London,  John  C. 
Nimmo.) .  These  sumptuous  volumes, 
it  seems,  are  the  first  of  a  series  of 
masterpieces,  of  European  literature, 
especially  in  the  domain  of  history 
and  fiction,  enriched  with  illustrations 
by  the  hands  of  artists  of  the  same 
race  and  language  as  the  authors,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  presumed  the 
most  congenial  interpreters  of  the 
text,  and  with  such  luxurious  large 
paper  and  choice  typography  as  Mr. 
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Nimmo  is  accustomed  to  bestow  on 
his  publications.  Above  all,  the 
translation  into  En£:lish  has  been 
wisely  and  liberally  entrusted  to  an 
acknowledged  expert  in  the  languages 
and  the  literature  of  either  country, 
one  who  brings  to  a  labor  he  delights 
in  the  sound  judgment  of  a  masterly 
crit  c  and  the  skilful  workmanship  of 
a  master  of  his  craft  To  translate 
with  equal  dexterity  two  works  so 
entirely  opposite  in  form  and  style  as 
these,  is  a  veritable  tour  de  force;  but 
when  we  read  the  admirable  intro- 
ductory chapters  to  these  volumes, 
showing  how  complete  is  the  transla- 
tor's grasp  of  the  genius  of  the  great 
novelist,  we  understand  how  this 
success  has  been  achieved.  Balzac, 
exuberant,  overflowing  with  ideas, 
rivalling,  Rabelais  in  fecundity  of 
conception,  overwrought  by  his  ex- 
cess of  imagination,  perplexed  by  his 
visionary  hallucinations,  loaded  and 
labored  in  the  expression  of  a  super- 
abundant wealth  of  thought  and 
fancy;    Merim6e   concentrated  and 


succinct  to  a  fault,  cutting  out  his 
sentences  with  delicate  grace,  like 
antique  gems  on  an  onyx  or  a  shell, 
clear,  hard,  brief,  disdainfully  reserved 
— what  a  contrast  I  And  Mr.  Saints- 
bury  has  contrived  to  give  his  English 
rectder  who  may  be  assumed  to  have 
only  a  passing  acquaintance  with  the 
originals,  a  taste  of  the  peculiar  qual- 
ity of  each.  Neither  of  these  works 
counts  among  the  author's  best. 
Balzac's  story,  it  is  true,  was  the  one 
that  laid  the  first  foundation  of  his 
future  fame;  but  it  is  unequal  and 
immature.  Merimee  is  more  finished, 
but  has  the  air  of  experiment  rather 
than  of  accomplishment  Both,  how- 
ever, have  the  stamp  and  seal  of 
genius  in  their  several  proportions; 
the  one  with  all  his  faults,  towering 
above  the  other  imagination  and  in- 
vention, but  the  other  a  model  of  wit 
and  grace,  of  that  artistic  continence 
and  self-restraint  which  the  present 
generation  of  weak  and  silly  plagiar- 
ists from  debased  French  art  have  so 
much  need  to  learn. 


•:o: 


LIBRARY   NOTES. 


The  number  of  readers  in  the  read- 
ing-rooms of  the  British  Museum  in 
1888  was  188,4:^2,  an  average  of  620  a 
day,  and  the  number  of  books  sup- 
plied to  them  1,950,060.  This  does 
not  include  students  who  consulted 
the  reference  library. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  offereil 
to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Johnstown  Public 
Library. 

# 

The  will  of  the  late  David  L.  Aldrich, 
of  Hopkinton,  R.  L,  gives  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  free  Ubrary  in 
Moosup,  Conn.,  $3,000,  available  with- 
in three  years,  if  a  similar  sum  shall 
be  first  raised  for  that  object ;  also  a 
lot  is  given  in  location  for  the  library. 


A  GIFT  of  books  to  the  Library  of 
Colorado  College  has  been  made  by 
George  Haven  Putnam,  of  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  It  consists  of  scientific 
and  classic  works  carefully  selected 
from  the  publications  of  the  firm. 

The  late  Moses  Wildes  bequeathed 
$5,000  to  the  town  of  Topsfield,  Mass., 
to  replenish  the  public  library. 

We  hear  from  Florence  that  the 
Liaurentian  Library  has  recently  re- 
ceived, from  various  suppressed  mon- 
asteries, about  2,000  MSS.  As  yet,  of 
course,  these  have  not  been  cata- 
logued, or  even  carefully  examined ; 
but  we  understand  that  Prof.  Cesare 
Paolo  has  found  among  them  at  least 
one  written  by  an  ancient  Irish  hand 
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The  will  of  John  Kinsman  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  which  has  been  filed  for  pro- 
bate, provides  for  another  public  li- 
brary for  that  city.  After  bequeath- 
ing certain  portions  of  his  estate  to 
his  family,  the  testator  declared  that 
upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  his  chil- 
dren, and  his  grandchildren,  the 
Kinsman  Block,  in  Washington  St, 
Salem,  with  the  land  under  and  ad- 
joining it,  and  the  estate  in  the  rear, 
is  to  le  given  in  trust  to  the  city  of 
Salem,  to  be  placed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  not  less  than  six  trustees, 
three  of  the  six  being  the  Mayor,  the 
President  of  the  Common  Council,  and 
the  City  Treasurer.  The  trustees  are 
to  hold  and  manage  the  property  for 
a  term  of  five  years,  the  accumulated 
income  to  be  invested,  and  at  the  end 
of  five  years  a  free  public  library,  to 
be  known  as  the  *  Kinsman  Library,' 
shall  be  established  in  the  Kinsman 
Block.  The  two  upper  floors  are  to 
be  devoted  to  the  library.  The  first 
floor  is  to  be  rented  as  stores,  the  in- 
come from  which  is  expected  to  sup- 
port the  library.  The  Kinsman  Block 
is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Salem. 
The  estate  is  valued  at  $50,000  to 
$60,000. 

The  Picton  Library,  Liverpool, 
Eng.,  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
capture  a  peculiarly  evil  specimen  of 
the  Grangerite.  The  punishment 
meted  out  to  him  seems  ridiculously 
inadequate.  This  picture  purloiner 
went  about  his  work  with  cunning 
deliberation.  He  was  seen  to  possess 
himself  of  a  number  of  costly  art 
publications  which  lie  piled  up  in  a 
regular  wall  before  him  so  as  to  con- 
ceal the  movement  of  his  arms. 
Thereupon  he  proceeded  to  cut  round 
the  plates  of  book  after  book  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Six  of  the  pictures  were 
actually  found  upon  him,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  plates  were  subsequently 
discovered  at  his  house.  The  books 
thus  rendered  worthless  for  the  sake 


of  a  few  pictures,  probably  not  worth 
when  thus  separated  more  than  a. 
quarter  or  two,  are  stated  to  have 
been  of  the  value  of  $100 ;  and  it  is 
said  that  no  fewer  than  120  plates 
have  in  this  fashion  been  stolen  by 
some  person  or  persons  from  the  li- 
brary. When  arrested  the  prisoner's 
statement  was  that  he  "  wanted  the 
plates  for  a  work  he  waa  writing.*' 
This  diabolical  scoimdrel  was  let  ofT 
by  the  Liverpool  magistrates  with  a 
paltry  fine  of  $25. 

Recent  additions  to  the  Aldrich 
Collection  in  the  Iowa  State  Library 
include  a  holograph  copy  of  Tenny- 
son's *  Throstle  *  (from  his  latest  I  ook), 
the  manuscript  of  Marion  Crawford's 
National  Hymn,  written  for  the  Con- 
stitutional Centennial  celebration  in 
Philadelphia  two  years  since ;  letters 
from  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  Eugene  Spuller,  Sir  John  Her- 
schell,Wm.  Gilmore  Simms,and  Count 
Herbert  Bismarck ;  MS.  pages  from 
Spencer  Walpole's  Life  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  with  a  signature  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  one  of  Lord  John ;  the 
manuscript  of  one  of  Prof.  Ernest 
Haeckel's  scientific  writings,  wth 
several  hundred  engravings  (some  in 
colors)  illustrating  his  works ;  and 
miscellaneous  manuscripts  of  T.  B. 
Aldrich,  Henry  James,  Emma  Laza- 
rus, Sarah  Ome  Jewett,  Prof.  Archi- 
bald Geikie,  George  Bancroft  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  Most  of  these 
are  accompanied  by  likenesses  of  the 
writers. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Samuel  E. 
Sawyer  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  the  Glou- 
cester Library  and  the  Sawyer  Libra- 
ry will  come  into  possession  of  $120,- 
000,  while  the  Bockport  Public  Libra- 
ry will  receive  $4,000  to  be  spent  for- 
books.  Some  $269,000  more  is  be- 
queathed in  an  equally  public-spirited 
way,  the  Gloucester  Lyceum  and  Li- 
brary being  the  residuary  l^atee. 
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Portland,  Oregon,  will  have  a 
handsome  library  building,  thanks  to 
the  munificent  bequest  of  the  late 
Miss  Ella  M.  Smith,  and  the  liberality 
of  several  wealthy  citizens.  Judge 
Deady  has  been  working  for  some 
time  to  raise  money  to  erect  a  library 
building,  and  had  secured  subscrip- 
tions amounting  to  about  $35,000. 
With  the  $100,000  from  Miss  Smith, 
the  $36,000  raised  by  Judge  Deady, 
and  money  and    property  in   hand 


amounting  to  $25,000,  the  Library 
Association  will  have  about  $160,000. 
Of  this  $50,000  will  be  formed  into  a 
permanent  fund,  $100,000  spent  in 
building,  and  the  remainder  left  as  a 
contingent  fund. 

A  NEW  structure  to  cost  $1,000,000 
is  contemplated  for  the  Mechanic's 
Library  of  San  Famcisco. 

Burlington,  Mass.,  Public  Library 
is  to  receive  a  bequest  of  $1,000  from 
the  late  David  Simonds. 


-:o: 


BIBLIOPHILIANA. 


In  the  course  of  a  lecture  recently 
delivered  in  London,  Mr.  C.  Kegan 
Paul,  the  well  known  publisher,  de- 
scribed the  process  of  binding,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  no  books 
other  than  reference  books  should  be 
cut.  There  was  such  a  cry  for  econ- 
omy in  these  days  that  a  little  time 
ago  some  miscreant  got  it  into  his 
wise  brain  that  he  could  bind  books 
with  wire,  and  so  now  they  saw  a 
great  many  cheapish  books  were 
held  together  in  this  way.  It  had 
many  disadvantages,  and  not  least 
that  it  left  ugly  brown  patches  on  the 
leaves,  if  it  got  at  all  damp.  The  feel- 
ings of  people  about  what  were  good 
books  were  widely  diflferent,  but  he 
would  say  bind  old  books  rather  than 
new.  It  was  a  dangerous  thing  to 
say  whether  a  book  was  really  good 
until  a  generation  had  passed  away, 
or,  at  all  events,  until  several  years 
had  elapsed  since  it  first  saw  the 
light  The  books  which  ought  to  be 
bound,  which  were  really  books,  were 
those  which  helped  their  intelligent 
life. 

We  understand,  states  Hie  Studio, 
that  a  Committee  of  Qoethe-wor- 
shipers  has  been  formed  at  New  York 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  colossal 
statue  to  the  memory  of  the  poet. 
The  pedestal  on  which  the  monument 


will  rest  is  to  contain  groups  repre- 
senting Faust  and  Marguerite,  Iphi- 
genia  and  Orestes,  Hermann  and 
Dorothea,  and  Mignon  and  the  Har- 
per. The  execution  of  the  statue, 
which  will  cost  about  $30,000,  is  said 
to  have  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Henry 
Baerer,  a  sculptor  of  New  York. 

To  the   Library  Journal  W.   I.    F. 
writes : 


A  NEAT  COLLOCATION,  lu  coiisequence  of  a. 
little  mistake  of  my  own  in  arranging  "copy  "  I 
once  received  a  proof  of  the  Cooperative  Index  ii> 
which  occurred  the  following: 

"Deadwood  coach,  The.  — Moriendum  est  om- 
nibus.'   (!)" 

In  th<^  Harvard  University  BuUetin- 
(No.  44),  Mr.  Q.  E.  Woodberry  prints 
some  notes  on  a  MS.  volume  of  Shel- 
ley's poems  which  was  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  college  library.  The 
draft  of  the  ode  '  To  a  Skylark,*  in 
Shelley's  handwriting,  has  already 
been  reproduced  in  facsimile,  the 
most  interesting  point  about  it  being 
that  it  gives  the  reading  "t/nbodied" 
instead  of  "  embodied"  in  the  last  line 
of  the  second  stanza.  Mr.  Woodberry 
now  gives  in  detail  the  variations 
which  this  MS.  volume  supplies  when 
collated  with  the  text  of  Mr.  Buxton 
Forman's  edition  (1876).  The  poems 
are  all  dated ;  but  the  dates  are  ap- 
parently those  of  the  year  when  they^ 
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were  composed.  As  the  same  (erro- 
neous) dates  were  given  by  Mrs.  Shel- 
ley in  the  'Posthumous  Poem  (1824), 
it  seems  probable  that  she  used  this 
volume  for  that  publication.  Mr. 
Woodberry  concludes  as  follows : 

*'  Whether  this  M8.  volame  was  a  source  of  Mrs. 
Shelley's  text  or  not,  it  nearly  represents  it,  and  is 
interest! nfif  as  tending  to  establish  her  fidelity  to 
Shelley's  MSS.,  and  to  increase  the  aathority  of 
her  text  when  it  is  not  superseded  by  that  of  M8S. 
later  than  those  in  her  po<«set>8ion."  ■ 

Btron,  Shelley,  Burns  and  Dickens, 
are  among  the  first  favorites  of  the 
autograph  collectors.  Sixteen  letters 
written  by  Shelley  brought  $1458.88, 
an  average  of  $91.18  each.  One  in 
the  hand-writing  of  Robert  Burns 
went  for  $490,  and  a  large  number  of 
sheets  of  Byron  s  manuscript,  contain- 
ing scribblings  and  drafts  of  poems 
subsequently  completed  and  publish- 
ed, sold  for  $190.  A  letter  from 
Dickens  to  John  Leech  was  disposed 
of  for  $462.50. 

A  FRIEND  of  Mr.  Browning  has  in- 
duced Lord  Tennyson  to  allow  the 
following  letter  to  be  made  public: 

29,  De  Vere-gardens,  W.,  August  5, 1880. 
My  dear  Tennyson,— Tomorrow  is  your  birth- 
day—Indeed a  memorable  one.  Let  roe  say  1 
associate  myself  witli  the  universal  pride  of  our 
Cimntry  in  your  glory,  and  in  its  hope  tliat  for 
many  and  many  a  year  we  may  liave  your  very 
self  among  U!»— secure  that  your  poetry  will  be  a 
wonder  and  deligtit  to  all  those  appointed  tu  come 
after.  And  for  <ny  own  part  let  me  further  say, 
I  have  loved  you  dearly.  May  Qod  bless  you  and 
yours.  At  no  moment  from  first  to  last  of  my 
acquaintance  with  your  works,  or  friendship  with 
yourself,  I  have  had  any  other  feeling,  expressed 
or  Icept  silent,  than  this  which  an  opportunity 
allows  me  to  utter— that  [  am  and  ever  shall  be, 
my  dear  Tennyson,  admiringly  and  affectionately 
yours,  .        RoBKiiT  Browning. 

By  the  wish  of  the  late  Mr.  Brown- 
ing his  copy  of  the  work  upon  which 
his  '  Ring  and  the  Book '  was  based — 
"the  square  old  yellow  Book  I  tossed 
i'  the  air,  and  catch  again,  and  twirl 
about  by  the  crumpled  vellum  covers" 
is  to  go  to  the  Library  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford  of  which  he  was  an  Hon- 
orary Fellow. 


The  late  Charles  Clark,  of  Totham 
Hall,  Essex,  England,  an  amateur 
who  possessed  a  private  press  and 
thence  issued  a  number  of  eccentric 
books,  placed  in  all  the  volumes  of 
his  library  the  following  doggerel 
book  plate : 

"As  all,  my  ftiend,  through  wily  knaves,  full  often 

suffer  wnmgs 
Forget  not,  pray,  when  it  you've  read,  to  whom 

tbN  book  belongs. 
Than  one  Charles  Clark,  of  Totham  Hall,  none 

to't  a  right  has  better 
A  wight,  that  same,  more  read  than  some  in  the 

lore  of  old  Macfc-letter, 
And  as  C.  C.  in  Essex  dwells— a  shire  at  which 

all  laugh, 
His  books  must,  sure,  lest  fit  seem  dret-t,  if  the>'re 

not  bound  in  calf. 
Care  take,  my  frieud,  this  book  you  ne'er  with 

grease  or  dirt  t)e8mear  it> 
While  none  but  awkward  puppies  will  continue 

to  doga  ear  it! 
Ando*er  my  books,  when  book  iDorms  "grub," 

I'd  have  them  understand. 
No  marks  the  margins  must  de-/ace  from  any 

busy  "hand/" 
Marks,  as  re-marks,  Iti  books  of  Clark's,  when 

e'er  some  critic  spy  leaves. 
It  always' him  so  waapUh  makes,  though  the>'re 

but  ou  /ly-leaves. 

0  \  •'«,  if  so  they're  used,  he'd  not  defer  to  deal 

ii  fate  most  meet, 
fle'd  have  the  seller  of  his  quirrs  do  penance  in 

tk  sheet! 
The  Ettrick  Hogg  ne'er  deemed  a  bore  his  candid 

mmd  revealing, 
Declares  to  t>eg  "a  copy  "  now's  a  mere  pn-text 

for  stealing. 
So,  as  some  knave  to  grant  tlie  loan  of  this  my 

t>ook  may  wish  me. 

1  thus  my  bw>k  plate  liere  display,  lest  some  such 

fry  should  dish  me. 
But  hold— thouarh  I  again    deolare  with-holding 

I'll  not  brooks 
And  *a  sea  of  trouble'  still  shall  take,  to  bring 

book-wurm  *to  book.' " 

A  LITTLE  fragment  of  a  song  by 
Thackeray  has  just  been  sold  in  MS. 
in  London.  It  is  entitled  'As  I  See 
with  Mine  Own  Eyes,*  and  begins 
thus: 

They  call  thee  false  as  thou  art  fair. 

They  call  thee  fair  and  free, 
A  creature  pliant  as  the  air. 

And  changeful  as  the  sea. 

In  the  same  collection  were  two  un- 
published MS.  stanzas  by  Keats  on 
'  The  Line  in  Beauty ': 

Beauty  that  must  die,  and  Joy 
Whose  hand  is  ever  at  his  lips. 
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Unusual  interest  attaches  to  the 
following  extract  from  an  unpublish- 
ed letter  of  Cowper,  dated  March  25, 
1752:— 

'*The  picture  comes  not,  though  I  have  learned 
from  Johnny  that  he  callM  on  Koroney,  as  he  was 
•commissioaed  to  do,  and  gave  him  all  necessary 
^directions.  Komney  I  Icnow  is  neither  idle  nor 
unmindful  when  you  are  at  all  concerned,  and 
perhaps  he  would  not  forget  even  me,  but  he  has 
little  leisure  and  therefore  1  must  have  the  more 
patience. 

Achilles  and  Hector,  and  Homer  and  all. 
When  your  face  appeai-s  shall  come  down  from 
the  wall, 
etc. 

Gow  shall  I  thank  you  enough  for  the  interest 
you  take  in  my  future  Miltonic  labors,  and  the 
4i88i8tance  you  propose  me  in  the  performance.  1 
will  some  time  or  other,  if  I  live  and  live  a  poet, 
acknowledge  your  friendsliip  in  »ome  of  my  best 
verse,  the  most  suitable  return  which  one  }K)et 

-can  make  to  another. 

.  .  Tou  wish  me  warm  in  my  work  and  I  ar- 
dently wish  the  same,  but  when  1  shall  be  God 
■only  knows.  My  Melancholy,  which  seem'd  a 
little  alleviated  for  a  few  days,  has  gathered 
about  me  again  with  as  black  a  cloud  as  ever.  The 
•consequence,  is  absolute  incapacity  to  begin.  The 
The  First  Hook  of  the  Paradise  Lost  is  in  truth  so 
nearly  akin  to  my  own  miserable  speculations  in 
the  subject  of  it  that  I  am  a  little  apprehensive 
unless  my  spirits  were  better,  that  the  study  of  it 
might  do  me  material  barm.  If  it  be  the  will  of 
Ck>d  that  1  should  ever  labor  in  that  field  of  fire 
and  brimstone  he  will  doubtless  give  me  a  frame 


of  mind,  and  in  a  proper  time  too,  tl)at  shall  for- 
tify me  to  endure  the  sieam  of  it '* 

etc.,  etc 

A  CORRBSPONDBNCB  has  been  going 
on  in  the  columns  of  the  I^aU  MaU 
Gazette  \r^n  the  subject  of  the  small- 
est book  in  the  world.  The  two  fol- 
lowing letters  are  of  interest : — 

Sib,— 1  venture  to  send  for  your  inspection  two 
small  books  whi(^  you  may  consider  of  sufficient 
interest  to  notice  in  your  paper.  The  '  Bijou  Al- 
manac '  (1853)  is  about  one  of  the  smallest  I  have 
ever  bound,  and  the  difficulty  of  placing  a  morocco 
cover  over  it  and  gilding  the  edges  was  consider- 
able. The  second  book  [which  is  even  smaller] 
is  a  copy  of  the  'Sacred Book  of  the  Sikhs,'  and 
was  obtained  for  me  in  a  town  of  the  Funjaub  by 
LordDufferin.  in  view  of  the  recent  correspon- 
dence on  small  books  which  has  taken  place  in 
your  journal  I  thought  it  might  interest  you  to 
see  these  specimens.  I  must  trouble  you  to  return 
me  the  books,  as,  unfortunately,  I  have  not  second 
copies  of  them.— Tours  obediently, 

J.  Zabhnsdobf. 

Dbab  Sib,— Seeing  mention  of  a  small  copy  of 
the  Koran  in  your  columns,  1  enclose  you  a  leaf 
of  the  smallest  that  I  have  ever  seen,  one  of  a  few 
given  to  me  by  an  officer  of  Egyptian  Engineers, 
who  was  on  my  staif  in  Egypt  in  1879.  X  had  an 
entire  bound  copy ;  but  all  but  this  leaf  (acciden- 
tally preserved  in  a  cabinet  of  microecoplc  slides) 
must  have  gone  astray  in  the  troubles  of  that  year. 
It  is.  you  will  see  but  a  photograph;  the  letter- 
press measures  o.79  in.  in  height,  and  o.41  in.  in 
breadth.— YottiB  faithfully,  G.  K 


lO:- 


AMERIGAN  NOTES. 


The  St.  Louis  Magazine  for  Febru- 
ary contains  a  very  instructive  illus- 
trated article  on  China  by  Wong  Foo 
Wick,  of  San  Francisco;  *  Public 
Oharity '  is  an  able  paper  by  Professor 
Lauron  Hooper;  Editor  A.  N.  De 
3Ienil  has  articles  on  Will  Carleton, 
Literary  Periodicals,  and  others,  and 
the  bright,  humorous  ^  Light  Moods ' 
•department ;  Dr.  Page  has  a  valuable 
j>aper  on  *  Health';  and  there  are 
stories,  poems  and  other  features. 

The  first  thirteen  books  of  Gtoethe's 
Autobiography  will  be  included  in  a 
irolume  of  the  *'  Knickerbocker  Nug- 
get" series  imder  the  title  of  'The 
Boyhood  and  Youth  of  Gk)ethe.' 


The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  announce 
as  in  press  *  Old  Coimtry  Life,'  by  F. 
Baring-Gk>uld, and  'Starlight  Ranch, 
and  other  stories  of  army  life  on  the 
frontier,'  by  Captain  Charles  King. 
The  'Recollections  of  George  W. 
ChUds,'  published  serially  in  Lippin- 
ootCs  Magazine  are  almost  ready  in 
book-fomL 

The  closing  volume  of  C.  A.  Fyffe's 
*  History  of  Modem  Europe '  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  Cassell  &  Co.  The  vol- 
ume embraces  the  period  from  1848 
to  1878,  and  throws,  we  understand, 
considerable  light  on  the  complex 
problems  in  European  politics  which 
led  to  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
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Mr.  Moulton  of  Buffalo  announces 
^Shadows  and  Ideals,'  poems  by 
Francis  S.  Saltus,  in  a  limited  edition 
of  1,000  numbered  copies. 

WoRTHiNGTON  Co.  announce  as  their 
next  new  volume  in  their  "Interna- 
tional Library,"  'The  Pastor's  Daught- 
er,' by  W.  Heimburg,  translated  by 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Davis  with  photogravure 
illustrations.  It  is  stated  to  be  an  in- 
tensely interesting  and  touching  story, 
presenting  i>owerful  sketches  of  char- 
acter skillfully  contrasted. 

The  second  part  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne's 'Elixir  of  Life'  appears  in 
the  February  number  of  LippincoWa 
Magazine.  This  is  a  version  of  the 
theme  of  '  The  Bloody  FoolfStep,'.  also 
treated  by  Hawthorne  in  '  Dr.  Grim- 
shawe's  Secret,'  'Septimius  Felton,' 
*The  Dolhver  Romance,'  etc.  Mr. 
Julian  Hawthorne,  who  edits  the 
manuscript,  by  drawing  attention  to 
the  similarities  and  discrepancies  be- 
tween this  and  other  versions,  pre- 
sents an  interesting  study  of  the 
great  romancer's  methods  of  work, 
and,  by  paraphrasing  such  portions 
of  the  manuscript  as  are  repeated  in 
the  published  stories  above  named, 
imparts  to  the  whole  the  character  of 
a  complete  and  rounded  tale.  The 
pubUcation  of  the  first  i)art  of  this 
long-buried  MS.  in  the  January  Zip- 
pincotfs,  giving,  as  it  were,  the  his- 
tory of  an  idea,  created  a  wide-spread 
interest  in  the  literary  world.  The 
eminent  critic,  R  H.  Stoddard,  in  a 
review  said:  "It  is  a  glorious  frag- 
ment which  the  world  will  not  wil- 
lingly let  die." 

Harper  &  Bros,  have  published 
Stanley's  letters,  telling  the  story  of 
Emin's  rescue,  accompanied  by  illus- 
trations and  a  map  showing  the  trav- 
eller's route  from  the  Congo  to  the 
coast  Sir, William  MackinQon,  cl^air- 
man  of  the  Emin  Pasha  Belief  Com- 
mittee, adds  some  interestipg  mate- 


rial to  the  volume.  It  is  of  course 
understood  that  this  book  will  not  in 
any  way  trench  upon  Mr.  Stanley's 
great  work,  which  cannot  possibly  be 
published  for  several  months. 

The  Detroit  Journal  desires  to  re- 
ceive, by  postal  card,  the  address  of 
all  living  male  and  female  decendant& 
of  Revolutionary  oflBcers  and  soldiers 
of  1776,  and,  when  possible,  the  name 
and  state  of  the  ancestor. 

Sanford  &  Co.,  New  York,  an- 
nounce for  February  a  new  book  by 
Mrs.  Florence  Finch-Kelly,  whose 
*  Frances  —  A  Story  for  Men  and 
Women,'  aroused  so  much  contro- 
versy last  summer.  Its  rather  puz- 
zling title  'On  the  Other  Side,'  is 
partially  explained  by  a  remark  of 
the  heroine  quoted  on  the  title-page^ 
^'I  wanted  to  get  on  the  inside  of  life 
and  see  the  wheels  go  round."  In 
this  work  Mrs.  Kelly  has  opened  an 
entirely  new  field  in  American  fiction. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Oliver,  of  Boston,  welt 
known  as  a  careful  and  intelligent  stu- 
dent  of  American  history,  has  edited,, 
says  the  Boston  7Van«cr»p<,"  the  diary 
of  William  Pynchon,  of  Salem,  and 
his  book  will  be  published  at  an  early 
day.  This  diary  was  written  during 
the  middle  and  latter  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  g^ves  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  Salem's  social  and 
political  Ufe  in  that  interesting  period. 
It  will  be  issued  by  the  Riverside 
Press." 

Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  announce 
the  following  important  publications  r 
*Fort  Ancient,'  an  account  of  the 
great  prehistoric  earthwork  of  War- 
ren Co.,  Ohio,  by  Warren  K.  Moor- 
head,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution ;. 
'A  History  of  the  Qirtys,'  the  curious 
record  of  certain  "renegades"  of  the 
American  revolution,  by  WiUshire 
Butterfield ;  and  '  Monographs  of  the 
Kentucky  Geological  Survey,'  John. 
R  Procter,  Director. 
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Among  recent  bio^irraphical  books 
^A  Study  of  Ben  Jonson'  by  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne  occupies  the  very 
front  rank.  It  is  a  characteristic  ^d 
at  the  same  time  bi^lliant  essay  by 
one  of  the  foremost  living  English 
authors  whose  estimate  of  this  great 
old  dramatist  will  be  received  and 
read  with  due  consideration  by  all 
lovers  of  English  literature.  Especi- 
ally Swinburne's  admirers  will  be  de- 
lighted with  it  for  it  is  written  in  the 
author's  most  picturesque  and  admir- 
able st^le.  The  book  is  published  by 
the  Worthington  Co. 

MRa  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
Ward  has  finished  a  novel  entitled 
*  Come  FortV  which  is  described  as 
a  '*  love-story  full  of  religious  interest, 
and  culminating  in  the  rising  of 
Lazarus."    It  win  be  published  first 


through  the  McClure  newspaper 
sydicate.  Her  husband,  the  Bev.  H. 
D.  Ward,  has  nearly  finished  an  his- 
torical novel  depicting  life  in  Ancient 
Babylon. 

The  J.  G.  Cupples  Publishing  Co., 
Boston,  have  in  press  '  Vigilante  Days 
and  Ways;  or,  the  Pioneers  of  the 
Bockies,'  being  side-lights  on  the 
makers  and  making  of  Montana, 
Idaho,  Or^on,  Washington,  and 
Wyoming,  by  Nathaniel  Pitt  Lang- 
ford.  It  will  be  in  two  volumes  elab- 
orately illustrated. 

BoBERTS  Brothers  have  published 
'The  Bagpipers,'  by  Gtoorge  Sand, 
translated  by  Katherine  Prescott 
Wormeley,  the  translator  of  Balzac. 
They  have  now  in  preparation  Miss 
^Wormeley's  translation  of  Balzac's 
Sons  of  the  Soil' 


-:o: 


FOBEION  NOTES. 


An  announcement  which  will  be 
welcome  to  literary  and  historical 
students  is  that  made  by  Messrs. 
Speyer  &  Peters,  of  Berlin,  of  the 
forthcoming  issue  of  Frederick 
Schlegel's  'Letters  to  his  Brother 
August  William'  <the  translator  of 
Shakspere's  plays  into  German),  in 
which  we  are  promised  some  remark- 
able delineations  of  character. 
Amongst  others  we  find  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Burger,  Fichte,  the  Hum- 
boldts,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  Komer, 
the  Grimms  «nd  Niebuhr,  the  states- 
men Freiherr  von  Stem,  Mettemich, 
Hardenbeig,  and  others. 

What  is  probably  the  best  guide 
extant  to  Greek  paleography  is  M. 
Henri  Omout's  'Facsimiles  de  Manu- 
Bcrits  Grecs  dates  de  la  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  du  IX«  an  X V«  Siecle '  re- 
cently published  by  K  Leroux  of 
Paris.  This  is  a  quarto  album  con- 
taining 120  hellotype  reproductions  of 
Greek  MSS.  vnith  explanatory  text 


MESSRa  Harrison  &  Sons  announce 
as  in  the  press  a  treatise  by  Mr.  K 
Gilbert  Highton,  M.A.,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  Fellow  and  Secretary  of  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Literature,  upon  the 
scope  fiuid  intent  of  Shakspere's  'Mac- 
beth,' accompanied  by  critical  re- 
marks upon  its  representation  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  London,  in  1888-9, 
and  upon  the  general  interpretation 
of  Shaksperian  drama.  An  elaborate 
Sbaksperian  frontispiece  has  been 
designed  for  the  book  by  Mn  Philip 
Harry  Newman. 

The  ^'shilling  shockers,"  as  the  bet- 
ter class  of  dime  novel  is  nicknamed 
in  England,  appears  to  be  in  great 
vogua  No  less  than  346,000  copies  of 
'The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab'  have 
been  sold  during  the  last  eighteen 
months  and  147,000  of  'Madame 
Midas,'  a  book  of  the  same  class  by 
the  same  author,  in  a  twelvemonth. 
The  company  which  publishes  these 
books  has  in  fifteen  months  sold  near- 
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ly  600,000  of  this  kind  of  trash,  Mr. 
Arro  wsmith  of  Bristol  has  sold  350,000 
copies  of '  Called  Back '  and  has  issued 
upward  of  a  million  25  cent  volumes 
of  the  kind  in  the  last  four  or  five 
years.  This  is  discouraging  but,  as 
the  lortnighUy  Seview  remarks,  these 
books  "  meet  the  needs  of  a  large  niun- 
ber  of  people  for  whom  it  is  unques- 
tionably better  to  read  exciting  stories 
than  to  do  what  they  would  be  doing 
if  they  were  not  reading. 

Mr.  John  Addington  Symonds, 
who  for  some  time  past  has  been  an 
invalid,  has,  nevertheless  managed 
to  complete  his  ^  Life  of  Boccaccio.' 

Mr.  Edward  Du  Chailler,  it  is 
said,  is  thinking  of  writing  a  biog- 
raphy of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

Messrs.  Macmiij:jln  &  Co.  announce 
the  'Annals  of  Scottish  Printing'  from 
the  introduction  of  the  art  in  1507  to 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  By  Robert  Dickson,  KRC. 
S.E.  and  John  Philip  Edmond.  Since 
the  publication  in  1785  of  Herbert's 
edition  of  Ames's  'Typographical 
Antiquities/  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  write  a  history  of  Scottish 
printing,  although  eznressions  of 
opinion  indicating  the  desirability  of 
such  a  book  are  frequently  met  with. 
In  undertaking  the  present  work  the 
authors  have  endeavored  to  produce 
a  book  that  should  be  a  fit  companion 
to  Dibdin's  'Typographical  Antiqui- 
ties, or  the  History  of  Printing  in 
England.'  Tne  lives  of  all  the  Scot- 
tish printers  to  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  are  given,  to- 
gether with  an  exact  bibliographical 
account  of  each  of  their  books,  and 
occasional  short  notices  of  the  writers. 
In  nearly  every  case  the  descriptions 
are  taken  from  the  books  themselves ; 
but,  where  they  are  taken  from  a 
previous  writer,  the  authority  is  given. 
The  book,  consisting  of  546  pages,  is 
printed  on  Dutch  hand-made  paper, 


limited  in  number,  as  follows:  500 
Demy  4to,  each  copy  numbered, 
bound  in  buckram,  £2  2s.  100  Royal 
4to,  each  copy  numbered,  bound  into 
2  vols,  in  half  Japanese  vellum,  £4  4s. 

Dr.  William  Eingsford  has  just 
published,  through  Messrs.  Triibner 
&  Co.,  the  third  volume  of  his  schol- 
arly and  elaborate  *  History  of  Cana- 
da' The  new  volume  brings  the 
story  down  to  the  Conquest  of  Canada 
and  its  Cession  to  Great  Britain  under 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1762. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Nettleship  sent  to  the 
printers  some  Uttle  while  ago  a  new 
edition  of  his  'Essays  on  Robert 
Browning's  Poetry,'  published  in  1868, 
and  new  out  of  print,  which  was,  we 
believe,  the  first  volume  devoted  to  a 
serious  study  of  the  poet.  The  new 
edition  is  revised  throughout,  and  has 
been  enlarged  to  double  its  original 
size  by  essays  on  the  poems  that 
have  appeared  since  its  publication. 
It  will  be  issued  by  Mr.  Elkin  Math- 
ews, this  month.  There  will  be  a 
limited  number  of  large  paper  copies. 
The  price  of  the  smaller  copies  will 
be  seven  shillings  and  sixpence. 

English  literature  has  lost  in  1883: 
Robert  Browning,  Wilkie  Collins, 
Charles  Mackay ,  Joseph  Barber  Light- 
foot,  Laurence  OUphant,  Martin 
Farquhar  Tupper,  Halliwell-Phillipps, 
William  Allingham,  J.  G.  Wood,  S.  C. 
Hall,  Horatius  Bonar,  W.  R  Ralston, 
S.  A.  Allibone,  K  Hatch,  Edward 
Bradley  CCuthbert  Bede'),  Percy 
Greg,  Eliza  Cook,  and  Amy  Levy. 

Mr.  Brogkhaus  has  recently  com- 
pleted, by  the  issue  of  the  twelfth 
part,  his  newly  revised  German  trans- 
lation of  Carlyle's  masterpiece,  'The 
French  Revolution.'  The  translator, 
Herr  P.  Fedderson,  has  succeeded  in 
surmounting  the  difficulties  present- 
ed by  Carlyle's  rugged,  vigorous  style, 
which  loses  nothing  in  the  process  of 
translation.  Such  a  work  should 
meet  with  the  sale  it  so  justly  merits 
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in  the  land  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  so  *  History  of  the  World/  continued  by 

dear  to  the  Sage  of  Chelsea.  Count  A.  de  Riancey  and  A.  Restoul, 

LiBRAiRiE  Victor  Palme  publishes  bringing  this  universal  history  down 

the  12th  volume  of  Henri  de  Riancey 's  to  the  year  1814. 


-:o:- 


GENERAL    NOTES. 


The  usually  well  informed  London 
correspondent  of  The  Critic  writes :  "  It 
appears  that  the  diary  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  is  in  the  hands  of  an  Edinburgh 
publisher,  who  consideres  that  its 
hour  has  come.  Accordingly  a  part 
of  it  is  actually  in  type,  and  the  whole 
will  extend,  I  am  told,  to  two  ample 
volumes.  It  is  sure  to  be  good  of  its 
kind.  We  shall  have  no  studiously 
arranged  fine  sentiments,  m  full 
dress  for  the  public  eye,  while  affect- 
ing the  seclusion  of  the  closet;  no 
wordy,  wire- drawn  introspections,  too 
often  suggestive  of  a  mere  morbid 
sentimentality  exhaling  itself  for  the 
sheer  pleasure  of  the  thing, — we  shall 
have  the  healthy  and  wholesome 
record  of  a  healthy  and  wholesome 
life.  Perhaps  we  may  have  something 
mora  Scott  mixed  in  society  which 
for  brilliancy  of  interest  and  fire  of 
wit  could  hardly  have  been  surpassed. 
He  was  sought  for  and  courted  on  all 
sides ;  every  door  was  open  to  him ; 
every  breast  unbosomed  itself  to  him; 
no  man  had  more  friends  or  fewer 
enemies.  In  the  leisure  of  his  last 
years,  during  '^hich  the  forthcoming 
diary  was  kept,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
many  a  pleasant  remembrance  and 
merry  anecdote  recurred  to  him,  and 
was  entered  therein." 

A  FINE  new  portrait  of  the  late 
Robert  Browning,  detached  and 
printed  on  plate  paper,  accompanies 
the  January  number  of  Book  News 
(John  Wanamaker  Philadelphia).  The 
magazine  contains  a  sketch  of  the 
poet's  life,  and  a  review  of  his  last 
work,  'Asolando,'  which  includes  sev- 
eral of  his  new  poems.    There  are 


the  usual  number  of  reviews  and 
articles  of  general  interest  to  book 
lovers,  one  especially  interesting  on 
Miss  Ameha  B.  Edwards,  with  her 
portrait 

Two  more  of  Lord  Tennyson's 
manuscripts  have  found  their  way 
into  the  market.  The  price  which  is 
asked  for  them — ^by  Messrs.  Robson  & 
Kerslake— is  $200  and  $160  respec- 
tivelv. 

Mr.  Andrew  N.  Love,  28  Dunsmure 
Road,  Stamford  Hill,  London,  K, 
writes  to  say  that  at  a  recent  sale  at 
Sotheby's  of  the  library  of  the  late 
Mr.  R  Love,  the  fine  copy  of  the  orig- 
inal complete  collection  of  Wesley'ft 
Hymns,  in  24  vols.  8vo,  was  not  sold, 
and  that  the  executors  are  open  to 
receive  offers.  They  consist  princi- 
pally of  first  and  second  editions,  were 
collected  with  much  labor  extending 
over  many  years,  and  are  a  most 
desirable  and  valuable  collection  to 
secure,  being  in  splendid  condition 
and  well  bound. 

Charles  Lever's  works  are  at 
present  greatly  in  vogue  with  English 
collectors.  A  complete  set  of  first 
editions  of  the  novels  of  the  author 
of  'Harry  Lorrequer'  is  now  worth 
something  considerably  over  five  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Though  Sir  Percy  Shelley  ^the  son 
of  the  poet)  who  died  at  Bournemouth 
on  December  5,  gave  Professor  Dow- 
den  access  to  many  documents  at 
Boscombe  Manor,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  some  fiui;her  material 
will  be  forthcoming  when  the  papers 
of  the  late  Baronet  are  examined. 
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From  the  Library  Journal  we  leam 
that  Miss  Susan  H.  Yerkes,  of  the 
Arthur  Winter  Memorial  Library, 
Edgewater,  Staten  Island,  has  under- 
taken a  bibliography  of  American 
theatrical  Uterature,  an  arduous  task 
which  we  trust  she  will  bring  to  a 
successful  issue.  The  bibliography 
is  one  that  is  greatly  needed  and  that 
will  be  of  the  highest  value  to 
students  of  the  drama. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Browning  has 
called  forth  the  following  In  Memori- 
am  from  Michael  Field:— 

ROBERT  BBOWKINO. 

Slowly  we  disarray, 

Oar  leaves  grow  few. 
Few  on  tlie  bough,  and  many  on  the  sod: 
Round  him  no  ruining  autumn  tempest  blew. 

Gathered  on  genial  day. 
He  fills,  fresh  an  Apollo's  bay, 

TheUandof  Qod. 

The  following  list  of  Browning's 
contributions  to  magazines  will  be  of 
mterest  to  collectors: — 

'  The  Laboratory '       Hood*8  Mag,  1S44,  June 

'Claret  and  Tofcay'           "       "  "       " 

'Garden  Fancies'  1 

The  Flower's  Name     I   .*       »«  tt       \n\x, 

Sibrandus  Schafnabui>  (  "^^^ 
gen&is                   J 

The  Boy  and  the  Angel  "       *'  ''August 

'The  Tomb  at  St 

Praxed's'                 "       "  1846,  March 

'  The  Flight  of  the  Duch- 
ess^                         "        "  "      April 

'  Herv6  Riel '  ComMU  Mag.  ISn,  March 

To  The  Tribune  Mr.  Smalley  writes 
from  London:  "So  Mr.  Quaritch  is 
going  to  set  up  a  bookshop  in  Ameri- 
ca, if  current  stories  be  true.  They 
seem  to  be  told  in  his  interest,  and  so 
I  presume  they  are  not  false.  Well, 
Mr.  Quaritch  is  a  bookseller  who  has 
a  much  larger  stock  of  books  than  he 
has  found  a  market  for  in  England, 
and  if  he  can  induce  the  Americans 
to  buy  them,  so  much  the  better  for 
him.  He  has  rarities  in  great  num- 
ber, and  if  you  are  not  too  particular 
about  the  condition  of  a  book — ^he 
-  says  you  ought  not  to  be — or  its  price, 
you  might  do  a  good  deal  of  business 
with  the  dealer  whom  his  admirers  de- 
light to  call  the  Piccadilly  Napoleon." 
Judging  from  personal  knowledge  of 


Mr.  Quaritch,  extending  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Quaritch  would  scorn  to 
handle  books  in  inferior  condition 
and  we  are  quite  sure  that  American 
collectors  are  too  well  informed  to  be 
inveigled  into  purchasing  rubbish 
even  if  the  Piccadilly  Napoleon 
vouched  for  it 

In  the  appendix  to  the  Chandos 
edition  of  Gay,  just  issued  by  F. 
Wame  &  Co.,  Mr.  W.  H.  K.  Wright 
has  noted  one  hundred  and  thirty 
different  publications  of  the  '  Fables,' 
and  although  this  list  comprises  many 
which  are  not  enumerated  in  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  it  is  still 
far  from  complete.  Mr.  Wright  is 
preparing  for  publication  a  full  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  complete  bibliog- 
raphy of  Gay's  works,  *  Fables,'  Ed- 
gar's Opera,'  'Shepherd's  Week,'  'Ru- 
ral Sports,'  '  Trivia,'  and  many  other 
less  known  pieces.  Bibliographers 
who  may  desire  to  aid  Mr.  Wright, 
and  enable  him  to  swell  his  list  can 
address  him  at  Plymouth,  Devon, 
England. 

Mb.  V.  M.  Coryell,  buyer  and 
manager  of  the  book  department  of 
the  Western  News  Co.,  Chicago,  for 
the  past  ten  years,  has  accepted  the 
management  of  Rand,  McNally  & 
Co.'s  book  publication  department 

With  the  December  number  which 
concludes  its  tenth  volume,  the  ever 
welcome  Le  lAme  passes  into  that 
limbo  which  is  sooner  or  later  the 
abiding  place  of  all  purely  bibUo- 
graphical  periodicals.  Theimdeterred 
M.  Octave  Uzanne  however  has  de- 
termined to  found  a  magazine  of  his 
own  under  the  title  Le  Livre  Modeme 
a  Revue  du  Monde  Litt^rarie  et  des 
Bibliophiles  Contemporains.  The  new 
venture  will  contain  64  pp.  monthly, 
with  an  eight-page  supplement  con- 
taining a  complete  list  of  all  books 
published  in  France  during  the  pre- 
ceeding    month.     M.    Uzanne    has 
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adopted  several  novel  featurea  In 
the  first  place  the  issue  will  be  limited 
to  1,000  copies  for  whicli  the  subscrip- 
tion will  be  nine  dollars  per  annum. 
In  addition  there  will  be  50  de  luxe 
copies,  20  on  Japanese  paper  at  $17, 
16  on  China  paper  at  $17,  and  15  on 
Whatman  paper  at  $16.  The  maga- 
zine will  be  illustrated  with  etchings 
and  engravings  on  steel  and  wood: 


Quantin  will  print  it  but  the  proprietor 
is  M.  Uzanne  himself  to  whom  at 
17  Quai  Voltaire,  Paris,  subscriptions 
can  be  forwarded.  The  new  venture 
has  our  heartiest  good  wishes. 

A  NUMBER  of  important  letters  of 
Luther  and  Melancthonhave  recently 
been  discovered  in  the  church  library 
at  Newstadt  in  Bavaria.  These  have 
been  reprinted. 


-:o:- 


BOOK  AUCTIONS. 


At  a  sale  of  autographs  at  the 
auction  rooms  in  the  Kue  Drouot, 
Paris,  a  letter  of  Charles  L,  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  addressed  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  brought  $105,  a  letter 
of  Madame  Koland,  $60,  a  letter  of 
Sobespterre,  $60.  Autographs  in 
Paris  would  seem  to  be  declming  in 
value,  as  they  are  in  London,  judgmg 
from  some  recent  sales. 

O.  A.  LEAVITT  &  CO.'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Feb.  1.    Miscellaneous  books. 

Feb.  5.    Modern  paintings. 

Feb.  7  and  8.  Casey's  22nd  Stamp 
sale. 

Feb.  10.    Boyert's  18th  Stamp  sale. 

Feb.  12, 18, 14  and  15.  Choice  bric- 
a-brac.  800  lots. 

Other  sales  in  preparation. 

BANGS  A  CO.'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Feb.  3,  4  and  5.  A  miscellaneous 
<;olIection  of  books. 

Feb.  6  and  7.  A  law  librarv,  U.  S. 
and  N.  Y.  reports,  treatises,  digests, 

Feb.  10  and  11.  A  library  of  Eng- 
lish and  French  literature;  valuable 
and  scarce  books. 

Feb.  13.  The  library  of  the  Dram- 
atic Fund  Association.  Receiver's  sala 

Feb.  14.    Miscellaneous  books. 

Feb.  17  and  18.  The  celebrated 
Brock  collection  of  postage  stamps. 

Feb.  19,  20  and  21.  A  collection  of 
coins ;  rare  and  standard  books. 

Feb.  24.  A  fine  collection  of  post- 
age stamps. 

Feb.  25,  26, 27  and  28.  The  notable 
library  of  the  late  James  Carson  Bre- 
voort,  of  Brooklyn,  comprising  rare 
Americana 

In  preparation.  Catalogue  of  the 
library  of  the  late  Hamilton  Cola 


Also  catalogue  of  the  law  library 
of  the  late  William  R  Bradley  of 
Newark,  N.  J. 

C.  F.  UBBIE  &  go's.  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

March.  Historical  and  antiquarian 
library  of  a  late  Boston  collector. 
Early  printed  books  comprising  spec- 
imens from  the  Schoyffer,  Koburger, 
AJdine  and  other  celebrated  presses, 
illuminated  manuscripts,  a  very  com- 

Elete  collection  of  New  England  local 
istory,  publication  of  the  Mathers 
and  other  early  American  Divines, 
books  of  engravings,  bibliography, 
Foster  imprints  anoDooks  relating  to 
the  art  of  printing,  etc. 

Feb.  Manuscripts  and  autographs 
from  the  collection  of  Benson  J.  Los- 
sing,  LLk  D.  Historical  Letters  and 
Documents  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, Singers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, including  rare  letters 
written  during  1775  and  1776,  etc.,  etc. 

April  Autograph  collection  of 
GeraldE.  Hart  Esq.,  of  Montreal.  Rare 
and  important  documents  relating  to 
the  first  settlement  of  New  France, 
with  specimens  by  Champlain,  La 
Roche,  Iberville,  "Kirke,  Frontenac, 
and  others,  European  Sovereigns 
dating  back  to  Edward  VI  of  England, 
and  I^uis.  XI  of  France,  rare  literary 
letters,  etc.,  among  others,  specimens 
of  Martin  Luther,  Philip  Melancthon, 
Catherine  de  Medici,  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  Voltaire,  Addison,  Hume, 
Isaac  Newton,  Bums,  Scott,  etc.,  etc. 

April  Extraordinarv  collection  of 
books  formed  by  Gerald.  E.  Hart,  Esq., 
of  Montreal.  Rare  Americana,  Incun-  < 
abula.  Illuminated  Manuscripts, 
scarce  French  belles  lettres.  Proven- 
ances C^lebres,  specimens  of  old  and 
historical  bindings,  rich  modem  bind- 
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ings,  scarce  maps  relating  to  Canada, 
books  of  hours  printed  on  vellum, 
rare  first  editions  of  Milton,  Bums, 
Defoe  and  others,  examples  of  the 
Schoyflfer,  Mentelin,  Aldus,  Pynson, 
Zainer  presses,  scarce  tracts  relating 
to  the  Montcalm  and  Wolf  Campaign, 
original  editions  of  Sagard,  Lescarbot, 
Champlain,  Hennepin  and  other  ear^ 
ly  explorers,  imique  Canadian  im- 
prints, etc.,  etc. 

April.  Autograph  collection  of  the 
late  Professor  £dward  EL  Leffingwell 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.  The  most  im- 
portant and  valuable  collection  of 
nistorical  autographs  and  manu- 
scripts ever  offered  for  sale  in  this 
country,  comprising  full  series  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration,  Signers  of 
the  Constitution,  Presidents,  GFenerals 
of  the  Revolution,  English  Sovereigns 
from  Edward  VI  to  Victoria,  rare 
literary  and  historical  specimens,  in- 
cluding Bacon,  Cromwell,  Jane  Gray, 
Cowper,  Drvden,  early  Colonicd  and 
Provincial  Ibivines  and  Governors, 
evC.,  etc. 

Catalogue  in  preparation  will  be 
mailed  on  application. 

EZEKIEL&  BeRNHEIM, 

AUCTIONEERS 

—  For  the  Sale  of  — 

BOOKS 

ExCLUSrVIELY  ON  COMMISSION. 

Salesrooms    No.    134    Main     Street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Only  establishmeDt  of  the  kind  in  the  West. 

Regular  Weekly  Auction  Sales  by  Catalogue. 

Libraries,  small  collections  and  consignments 
from  dealers  intelligently  Catalogued. 

We  do  not  buy  or  sell  any  Books  on  our  own 
account,  and  havt^  no  interest  in  any  Bookstore. 

Parties  desiring  to  sell  Books  should  consult  us 
before  making  arrangements  elsewhere. 

We  have  a  large  establislied  trade  for  Fine  Art 
Works  and  Expensive  Publications. 

UBEBAL  CASH  ADVANCES  MADS  ON  BECEIPT 
07  CONSIGNMENTS. 

N.  B.  Parties  desiring  to  contribute  to  our 
Spring  Sales  will  please  make  entries  as  early 
as  possible. 

G^Catalogues  mailed  fbee  upon  application  to 

EZEKIEL  &  BEHNHEIM  Auctioneers, 

No.  134  Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


THE  HAYEMEYER  LIBRARY. 


BEST  EDITIONS,  AND  FINE  AND  8U1 
STANTIAL    BINDINGS.     AT 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 


J.  W.  BouTON  has  the  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce that  he  hsis  now  on  exhibition 
and  sale,  at  1152  Broad  way,  the  Exten- 
sive and  Valuable  Library  of  a  gentle- 
man of  well-known  taste  and  culture^ 
who  has  devoted  many  years  and  a 
large  expenditure  of  money  in  its  for- 
mation. The  collection  is  one  of  un- 
usual excellence  and  interest  It  is 
seldom,  indeed,  that  a  Library  so  pre- 
fect in  the  essentials  requisite  for  a 
gentleman  is  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  publia  In  the  number  and 
range  of  desirable  books,  in  the  choice 
of  editions,  in  the  careful  selection  of 
copies,  the  judicious  and  often  costly 
bindings,  and  the  perfect  condition 
of  the  whole,  it  has  seldom  been 
equalled  The  Library  is  particular- 
ly strong  in  Standard  Authors  and 
tiie  various  departments  of  the  fine 
Arts,  and  comprises  all  the  most  no- 
table Art  Publications,  both  old  and 
new;  Galleries  and  Collections  of 
Prints,  Etchings,  Drawings,  and 
Standard  Treatises  in  English,  French 
and  German—all  being  in  the  finest 
possible  condition,  a  considerable 
number  of  which  could  not  easily  be 
duplicated,  while  others  are  abaolukly 
unique. 

The  prices  at  which  the  books  are 
marked  are  very  reasonable,  in  many 
cases  from  26  to  50  per  cent  below 
their  original  cost,  with  the  object  of 
inducing  a  speedy  sale. 

*^*  A  handsomely  printed  Catalogue^ 
by  De  Vinne,  is  now  ready ^  and  wiU  be 
sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  25 
cents,  which  amount  toill  be  refunded  if 
any  purc/uises  are  made. 

J.W.  BOUTON,  1152  Broadway, 
New  York.  Uptown  Branch  of  70S 
Proadway. 
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AUCTIONEERS, 

JVb.  18  Mayward  Place,  -  JBoston,  Mass, 

Special  facilities  for  the  arrangement  and  sale  by  Auction  of  Books,  AutographSr 
Coins,  Engravings,  Furniture,  and  other  Personal  Property, 

Con&ignmenta  a>id  correspondence  solicited. 
Catelosn^et  nuiled  on  applioatioii,  and  porohaMV  mad«  for  Ubrariaas  and  bookbnyen  free  of  ehareo. 

— —  _■_-  ^  -_-^_^ 

line  Brt  anb  librari?  properti?,  Cataloguet),  Hrrangeb, 

EXHIBITED  AND  SOLD.  UBRARIE8  A  SPECIALTY. 

THOMAS    DO^ATLING, 

WASHINGTON,  JU.  C. 

General   Auctioneer.  Sells  Everything. 

Legal  and  Oovemment  Saiea  and  Sales  at  I\ivate  Jietidencea, 

Motele  itc,  a  Speeiality, 

Jtegular  Salet  of  Mtmiture,  Sbraee,  Carriages,  Ac.,  every  Saturday. 

SAUESROOMS,   No.  UOO  and  1102  PENITA  Avenue,  Cor.  Uth  Stieet. 


M.  B.  LATIMER.   A.uctioneer. 

^ ,,_      __■»■■■■  ■  ■  ■■  .- — ■ — III  I  II  -  —  — 

JAMES  RIMEI.L  &  SON,       AUTOGRAPHS. 


BOOK  AN JD  PJB  fNT  SELLERS, 

91  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON.  ENG. 

Fine  ART  and  Illustrated  BOOKS 

a  Specialty. 

Catalogues  of  recent  purchases  sent  free. 

AMERICANA! 

Henry  Stevens  &  Son, 

AIEBICAM&AimQnARIMBOOKSELLERS. 

WiU  RODd  their  Catalogues  of  Books  and  Pamph- 
lets relatinflr  to  America,  grratis  an«l  post  free  on 
application.    Prloes  strictly  moderate. 

115    ST.    MARTIN'S    LANE. 

3amc0  l?ocbe,  Boohscllcr, 

38  New  Oxford  St.,  (Next  Mudie's  Library) 
,  London,    -    Enfirland. 

Cataloirueff  constantly  Issuinfr— Gratis  and  Post 
Free.  Special  Items:  Rowlandson,  Cruiksbank, 
Aiken.  Dickens.  TbackerHy,  Lever,  Napoleon  and 
French  Revolu  ion,  Voyages  and  Travels,  Austral- 
asia. India.  Anecdotal  Memoirs,  Sets  of  Punch,  Il- 
lustrated News,  and  otber  periodical,  fine  library 
sets  of  British  Poets.  Dramatists,  B8sayi^ts.  Hisio- 
riana.  Novelists,  Picture  Galleries,  Caricatures, 
Natural  History,  Fiction,  and  all  leading  authors. 


Just  published :  Catalogue  10  (free  on  applica- 
tion) Containing  fine  specimens  of  Addison,  Lord 
Auson,  Baxter,  Beethoven,  Bewick,  Blake,  Bos> 
well,  8lr  T.  Browne,  Burns,  Byron,  Carlyle,. 
Charles  XL,  Cowper,  Pickens,  O.  Eliot  Gray,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Keats,  Pep^s,  Shelley,  Tennyson,. 
Thackeray,  Theatrical  autoicraphs,  &c.,  Ac. 

3.  Pearson  &  Co., 

46  PALL  MALL,     -     LONDON,  ENG. 

U.MAGGS,  BOOKSELLER. 

159  Church  Street,  Paddtnfftoh, 

LONDON.    -    ENQUkNP. 

52  page  Cntalogue  issued  bi-monthly,  sent  free- 
on  application. 

America,  Arcbfenlooy,   Antiquarian,   Curious,. 
Drama.  Earlv  Printed,  Fine  Arts.  Oenealoffy,  Her- 
aldry. Natural  History,  First  Editions  of  Esteemed 
Auiburs.  and  illustrated  Standard  Works. 
ListH  of  wants  receive  special  attention. 

MAGAZINES  &  REVIEWS. 

Several  thousand  different  kiuds  of  periodicals- 
kept  on  hand  and  for  sale  ut  low  rates.  A  specialty 
made  of  supplylngr  Back  Numbers,  Volumes,  and 
Sets.  The  largest  assortmeut  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Subscriptions  taken  upon  the  moat  favorable  terms 
for  any  periodical,  either  American  or  Foreign.. 

Tlie  American  A  Foreign  JHagaxlne  Depots 

47  Dey  Street,  New  York. 
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Prom  OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  MAILS.   Post  Ofrioe  Department,  Waehlnston,  D.  C. 

TRANS-ATLANTIC    MAILS. 


Closiho  or  ths  Mails  or  Buropkan  Stbaxbbs. 
Prom   NBW  TOBK. 
TMBXUAXY  8TBA10EB.  DXSTXirATIOir.  OXXttSmO* 

9mU      1  La  CBAMPAONS...HArve 11.00  a.  k. 

DsvoNXA Glasgow IM  p.  M. 

BoTRiriA QueeoBtown.  UJIOa.  m. 

Bdam Amsterdam..   1.80  p.  m. 

Tne.    4  WiBGONRiN Queenstown.    liiOA.  M. 


(Steamers  depart  about  8  hours  later.) 
FroBB   NBir   YORK. 


Wed«19  BBiiOSNiiAirD — Antwerp 8J0A.M. 

Tha«  SO  P.  Caijind.... Amsterdam..   AM  a.  m. 


6  CBIiTIC. 

Trays  .... 

WABSIiAND. 


.Queenstown. 

.  Bremen 

Antwerp 


2.10  A.  M. 
2.80  A.  M. 
4.00  A.  M . 


Set.   22  LaBbbtaghb.. 
Galua , 

ISI«AND 

Wbbra 


.  Havre. .. . — ..  8JI0  A.  M. 

.Queenstown.  4.00  a.  m. 

.Cbrlstianla.. .  4.80  A.  m. 

.Bremen 4J0a. M. 


Vila.    6  Obdam Rotterdam...    iM  a.  m. 


ired.se  Saalb. 

Adriatic... 

RHTHIJkND. 


..Bremen ~   7J)0a  m. 

.  .Queenstown.   8.00  a.  m . 
..Antwerp 10.00  a.m. 


•at. 


8  La  Normandib., 

FlTLDA 

THINOTALIjA  .... 


AVRAIIIA... 


••♦••    ■•• 


.Havre 

.  Bremen.^..... 
.Cbristiania ... 
.Queenstown. 


8.00  A.  M . 
8  a)  A.  x. 
4.80  A.  M. 
4J0A.1C. 


"WedalS  Lahn 

Germahig.  ... 

NOORDIiAND. 


.Bremen 

.Queenstown. 
..Antwerp 


7.00  A.  M. 
7.80  A.  M. 
0.30  A.  M . 


Tlia.S7  BOTTBBOAJi Votterdam...  10JiOA.M. 


4  JO  A.  M. 

8jaOA.M. 
3jQ0a.1I. 
8J0A.1I. 


Tlio^S  Ambtbrd  AM......  Amsterdam..  10  JO  A.  M. 


Met.     1  Patonia Queeoatewn. 

8  Samaria Queenstown. 

16  CataIiOMIa ~..  Queenstown. 

SS  Cbpbaix>hia Queenstown. 

From  railiI«ADBPHIA. 


Set*    15  La  Bourgoobb. 
Umbria  

BiDBR 

ClRGASSlA 


.Havre 

Queenstown. 

.Bremen 

Olasfrow 


9.80  A.  M. 
10.80  A.  M. 
10J0A.M. 
12  JO  p.  M. 


IS  SwiTSBBiiABD.... Antwerp NOOB. 

IS  iBDiANA Queei.stown.    Nooh. 


From     BALTmOHB. 


Wed.  19  CiTT  or  Paris. 
ALLBR 


..Queenstown. 
..Bremen 


1J0A.M. 
2.80  A.  M. 


6  Ambrioa Bremen.. 

19  Wbsbb ..Bremen. 


NOOB. 
NOOB. 


BOOKS!  BOOKSl  BOOKSl     david  g.  francis 


Fine,  Choice  and  Mare, 
at  remarkably  law  prices. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  NOW  READY. 

T^m.  Scliolefield, 

2620  JASPER  ST..  PHILADELPHIA. 

^„,  ,1  J 

JOSEPH  MCDONOUGH. 

YE  OOE  BOOKE  IAN. 

744  Broad^way  &  2  Astor  Place, 
NEW  YORK  CITY, 

And  SO  North  Pearl  St..  Albany,  N.  Y., 


DBAI«BR  IB 


AMERICAN   GENEALOGY,    HISTORY. 
AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE 


CataloiTue  No.  64.   Beadj  February  1,  1800. 


1 7  Aetor  Place,  New  York, 

DEALER  IN 

IDaluable  Qlb  ant>  View  SOOI10. 

Priced  Catalogues  Issued  from  time  to  time,  sent 
gratis  to  any  address. 


C.J.PRICE, 

▲GEl^T  FOR  El^LISH  PUBLISHEBS, 

1004  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

Imports  to  order  from 

ENGLAND,  FRANCE  AND  GERMANY. 

FORBIOlf  GATAI#OOI7B8 

Of  New  and  Old  Books.    Sent  to  any  address. 

la^  Particular  attention  paid  to  orders  for  Bars 

and  Curious  Books. 

Book-buyers  desiring  to  collect  books  on  Special 
Subjects,  or  in  search  of  Hare  and  Curious  Works, 
are  Invited  to  correspond  with  the  advertlaer,  whose 
long  experience  in  the  business  and  oonneoUons 
abroad  give  him  unusual  facilities  for  the  execution 
of  such  orders. 

New  Caialooue  of  Choiee  Boofci  iust  isiiieL 


1890. 


THK    BOOKMART. 
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ABOUT    40,000    VOLUMES    ALWAYS    ON    HAND. 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

Second-Hand  and  Bare  Books.  Large  Stock  of  Americana,  Old  English 
literature,  Out-ot-the-way  Books,  etc.,  on  sala  Frequent  consignments 
from  our  London  establishment    Catalogues  gratis  and  post  free. 

BOOKSELLERS'    CATALOGUES   WANTED. 
Your  (idd/res»  inserted  at  Twenty  Cents  per  line,  montMj/. 

Please  designate  the  kind  of  Catalogues  or  Special  line  of  Books  interested  in,  with  your  name. 
Booksellers  and  Publishers  will  please  give  this  department  careful  atteiitioD. 

Crainor  Jenniogs,  M.  D.,  West  Milton,  Ohio.    Microscopical,  Medical  and  Bibliography. 

Ashland  Publishing  Company,  Aandolph  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

J.  R.  Uarcia— Casllla  de  Coereo,  816,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republi(>— Americana.  Oood  strotvg 
torappen  eapedaUy  recommended  to  avoid  lo88e8  by  maiL 

Stockton  Hough,  M.  D.,  TTniversity  Club,  New  York.        Medical  and  Bibliography. 

J.  Blelapp,  59  Commercial  St.,  Boston,  Mass.    Literary,  Bibliography  and  Drama. 

Barrett  J.  Davis,  Stratford,  Ont,  Canada.    Shaksperiana  (pamphlets,  cuttings,  engravings). 

Miss  Anna  L.  Ward,  Waterbury,  Conn.  Americana.  Specialty:  British  America  and  New  England. 

Cosmopolitan,  Book  Co.,  16  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111.       Curlosa,  Facstie.  Bibliography. 

€3nrus  K.  Remington,  No.  11  East  Seneca  St,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Miscellaneous,  and  of  Niagara  Falls. 

Will  H.  Lyons,  Newport,  Ry.  Specialty,  Chess. 

Wm.  P.  Kenny,  894^  Hanover  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.   Miscellaneous. 

L.  M.  Willis,  No.  a5  Monument  Avenue,  Charlestown,  Mass.  Would  like  Catalomies  of  Anti- 
Catholic,  Erotic  and  Facetious  Books. 


BOOKSELLEBSr  CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 

AU  CaiaioauM  received  wfU  be  entered  in  thU  Utt  with  oddreM  of  JWm  iantino  them.    For  tmy 

additional  fiotiM  deeired  tO  eenU  per  Une  lofO  be  eharged. 


Baer,  Joseph  A  C**.,  Frankfort,  Germany. 
Baker,  Edward,  Birmingham,  England. 
Baker,  Thomas,  London,  England. 
Bennett,  M.  L..  Vienna,  Italy. 
Belin,  Th6ophile,  Paris,  France. 
Brown,  Wm.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Bryant,  H.  W.,  Portland,  Maine. 
Buchanan.  John,  London,  England. 
Bull  A  Auvache,  London,  England. 

Carson  Brothers.  Dublin,  Ireland. 
Ghadenat,  Ch..  Paris,  France. 
Clark,  A.  S.,  New  York. 
Clay,  William  F.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Coleman,  J.,  Tottenham.  England. 
Commln,  J.  G.,  Exeter,  EogTand. 
Conquet,  L.,  Paris,  France. 
Oroose,  F.  M.,  Indlanapolib,  Ind. 

Davie,  W.  O.  A  Co^  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Delaroque,  Henri,  Paris,  France. 
Downing,  Wm.,  Birmingiiam,  England. 

Edwards,  Francis,  London,  England. 

Fontaine.  August,  Paris,  France. 
Francis,  David,  G.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

George's, W.,  Sons,  Bristol,  England. 
Qilhofer  A  Rftn>«>.hbnrg.  Vienna,  Austria. 
Qlalsher  W.,  Lnndon.  England. 
Grant,  John,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

niersemnnn,  Karl  W.,  Leipzig,  Germany. 
HliUuim,  C,  London,  England. 
Hitchman,  J^  Birmingham,  England. 
Humphrey,  Geo.  P.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Jarvis  J.  W.  A  Son,  London.  England. 
Jefferles,  C.  J.,  Bristol,  England. 
Johnston,  George  P.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Jones,  F.  R.,  Hackney,  England. 
Jean-Fontaine,  Paris,  France. 

Kinsman,  John,  Plvmouth,  England. 
Koehler,  K.  F.,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Lehec,  L.,  Paris,  Prance. 
LIst&Francke,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

MacmlUan  A  Co.,  Cambndge,  England. 
Maggs,  U.,  London,  England. 
Malsonneuve,  J.,  Paris,  France. 
Mathews,  Elkin,  London,  England. 
Mayer,  Godefrov,  Paris,  Franc*'. 
McDonough,  Joseph,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mudie  A  Co.,  London,  England. 
Muhl,  W.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Muller  F.  A  Co.,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands. 
Murray,  F»,  Derby,  England. 
Miles,  F.,  Leeds,  England. 

Palmer,  Clement  Sadler,  London,  England. 
PIngpank,  C,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Rosenthal.  Ludwig,  Munich,  Bavaria. 

Sotheran,  H.  A  Co.,  London,  England. 
Stevens,  Henrv  A  Son,  London,  England. 
Stibbs,  E.  W.,  London,  England. 

Weigel,  Oswald,  Ijcipslc,  Germany. 
Weliiur,  H.,  Paris,  France. 

Young,  H.  A  Son,  Liverpool,  England. 


J 
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83  High  Street,  Marylebone,  Ijondon,  W.  England., 

150,000  Volume$  of  all  CUisBea  of  Mi9cellaneou8  and  Theological  Literature  arranged  nnder 
Subjects  on  hand. 

Special  Subjects:  Napoleana,  and  Americana  (Xorth  and  South),  India,  China  and  Centml 
Asia,  Australasia,  and  Topography. 

Lists  of  Books  Wanted  receive  every  attention.    

R.    W.    DOUGLAS    &    CO., 

The  largest  dealers  m  British  America  in  Old,  Bare,  Curious  and  Standard 

Books.    Americana  a  Speciality. 

Send  for  anything  that  you  want  and  the  probability  is  that  we  can  supply  It  either  from  our  own 
stock  or  from  elsewhere.    We  keep  constantly  on  hand  about  75,000  volumes  of  superior  books. 

SmdforCauaogue.      R.  W.  DOUGLAS  A  CO.,  250  A  252  Yonfire  St.,  Toronto,  Can. 

BOOKS  FOR  SALE. 

Persons  desiring  to  purchase  books  offered  in  this  list,  should  first  write  to  seller,  or  telegraph  if 
Important,  to  secure  them  if  not  already  sold,  then  upon  a  favorable  answer  befnir  received  tiie  money 
can  be  forwarded.      Advertisinflr  in  this  department  Five  Cents  per  line,  exclusive  of  address. 


CONRAD  U.  BLANZ,  80  East  Mulbsrby  St., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A  Set  of  3  vols,  of  thf'  1887  edition  of  Peoples  En- 
cyclopedia.   Bound  in  hf.  morocco  for       $15.00 
Tomes'  &  Smith's  Great  Civil  War,  with  Biograph- 
ical Sketches  of  Leading  State^^roen  and  distin- 
fuished    Military    and    Naval     Commanders, 
llustrated  with  numerous  Bt<eel  portraits,  scenes, 
etc.  8  vols.  hf.  russlR,  SH,  published  at      $82  00 

Uf.  morocco  $12,  publiHhed  at  $30.00 

Sheep  $10.  published  at  $25.00 

Cloth  $6.50,  published  at  $15.00 

H.  P.  N.  GAMMEL,  Austin,  Texas. 

Transylvania  Journal,  vol.  4.    Edited  by  John 
Esti^n  Cooke.    18S1.  $2 

Register  of  Debates— 23d  Congress.  $2 

Debates— Convention  of  N.  YT,  held  1867-8.        $2 
Debates— Convention  of  N.  Y.,  held  1821.  $2 

Debater— Convention  of  Cal.,  held  1849.  $2 

Debates-Convention  of  Ark.,  held  1868.  $2 

Complete  Collection  of  State-trials  upon  High- 
Treason  and  other  crim*  h  and  niisdemeanours, 
from  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  to  Queen  Anne,  and 
from  Queen  Anne  to  the  prfs**nt  time  (1764). 
Eleven  vols.  Binding  broken.  Some  title-pages 
lost;  otherwise  complete.  Very  rare.  Folio. 
Belonged  to  an  estate.  Make  offers. 
Transactions  of  the  iN.  Y.  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. Vols.  1  to  26-1841  to  1866,  inclusive. 
Cloth.    Good  order.  $25 

C.  L.  TRAVER,  Tbenton,  N.  J. 

American  Naturalist,  complete,  23  vols.    Vols.  1 

to  12  cloth,  balance  In  numbtrrs,  tine  set.  $44.00 
Science  Gossip,  vols.  1  (1865)  to 21  (1885),  cloth. 

Loodon.  $25.00 

Student  and  Intellectual  Observer,  17  vols,  cloth. 

London.  $30.00 

Aglsiz  Echinodermt,  4  parts  and  plates,  complete. 

Neuchatel.  $4.00 

,  A.  M.  SMITH,  249  Hennepin  Ave., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  from     vol.  1  to  67, 
inclusive. 


^— THE 

BOOKMART  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Have  Pabllftltcil  fliippleineiita  contatniiis' 
Prices  to  tbe  f'ollo^iviaflr  vaJaable  AncCloii 
Sales,  principally  Ameneanas 

Bbecheb,  Rev.  Hbkby  Wabd,  Bbookltn. 

N.  \.  $1.00^ 

Tbivui-zio  Collection,  Milan,  Italy. 

Pasts  1  and  2.  SO  cents 

James,  Col.  Edward  C,  Oodbnsburg,  N.  T. 

50  cents 
Maubice,  Hon.  James,  Maspeth,  LiON^  Is- 
land, N.  Y.  50  cents 
Murphy,  Henry  C,  Hrooklyn,  N.  T.  ?1.00 
O'CoNOR,  Charles,  New  York,  N.  Y.  50 cents 
Stevens,  Henry,  London,  £ng.  50cent» 
Hawkins,  Rush  C,  New  York,  N.  Y.  50  cents 
Du  Bois,  Henri  Pene,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

50  oents 
HoE,  Richard  M.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  50  cents 
Cist,  Louis  J.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Parts  1 

2,  3,  AND  4.  S2.2& 

CABiiE,  U.  M.,    Hyde  Park,  Mass.    Parts  l 

AND  2.  3L25 

CooKE,  Joseph  J.,  Providence,  R.  I.    Parts 

],  2,  AND  a  $2.(0 

Farnum,  Alex.,  Providence,  B.  L    75  cents 
Guild,  Hon.  C.  H.,  East  Somerville,  Mass. 

Parts  1  and  2.  $L50 

PooRE,  Major  Ben  Pbrley,  Newburypobt,' 

Conn.  75  cents 

Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  and  trailed  flat  with 
Bttff  card-board  to  prevent  Injury  in  the  mails. 
Addrees 

BOOKMART  PUBLISHING  CO., 

PITTSBURG,  PA> 
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T»a!rfeb  *  <3^^^<^^>*  to  pntc3m. 

Books  adoortiaed  that  you  will  sell, 
Address  tke  adoertlser  stating  the  edition,  condition,  price  and  postage. 

SuhserSbers  three  lines  and  address  withaiU  charge,  addUiojuU,  Sets.  ea» 


AMERICAN  MAGAZINE  EXCHANGE,  F.  O. 

Box  258,   SCHOHABIB,    N.    Y. 

£arly  and  late  numbers  of  Harper's,  Ci*ntury,  St 
Nicholas,  North  American  Review,  etc. 

ASHLAND  PUBLISHINGCO.,  Randolph  St.. 

Chicago,  III. 

Two  copies  of  all  stecond-hand  aaction  book  cata- 
logues. 

HERBRRT  BO  WEN,  60  Griswold  St., 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Laws  of  Mlchiiean.    1806, 1816, 18-^,  1821-8. 
Books  printed  in  Michigan  before  1830. 

BRENTANO'S,  204-206  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 

American  Notes.   2  vols. 
Christmas  Books. 
Bleak  House.   4  vols. 
Hard  Times.    2  vols. 
Xiittle  Dorritt.    4  vols. 
Master  Humphrey's  Clock.    1  vol. 
JBdwin  Drood.    1  vol. 
Our  Mutual  Friend.    4  vols. 
Tale  of  Two  CitieK.   2  vols. 
The  above  in  Household  Edition  published  by 
Sheldon  A  C.  in  cl.  or  hf  .  cf . ;  one  copy  of  each. 

.  Wm.  J.  Campbell,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Arabian  Nights.  6  vols.  London,  about  1810. 
Contains  a  story,  'The  Arabian  Knight.' 

EZEKIEL  <fe  BERNHBIM,  184  Main  St., 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Auction—anything  on  the  subject 
Auction  Sale  Illustrations.    Old  and  new  prints 
or  engravings. 

B.  E.  FARNHAM,  Richfield,  Ohio. 

Bancroft's  U.  S.,  vol.  9, 1866,  first  ed. 
Bancroft's  Constitution,  vol.  2,  first  ed. 
Bayard  Taylor's  Craus.  Faust  2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth. 
Boston,  Jas  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  1871. 

P.  GAGNON,  Quebec. 

.Judlces  to  ** Gentleman's  Magazine"  and  'An- 
nual Register." 

<)uebec  almanacks  commonly  called  Neilson's 
almanacks. 

^mith.  History  of  Canada.  Quebec  1815.  Vol. 
2,  boards. 

Also  any  books  or  pamphlets  printed  in  Canada 
before  1880.    Send  lists  and  state  prices. 

N.  H.  P.  GAMMEL,  Austin,  Texas. 

JSharwood's  Blackstone,  vol.  1. 

Bouvier's  Law  Dlrecto^,  vol.  1. 

Toakune's  History  of  Texas,  either  vol. 

Any  books  relating  to  Texas  history. 

Anything  relating  to  Muldoon,  a  priest  travelling 

in  Texas  and  Mexico. 
Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary,  vol.  4, 1874  or  1855. 

BENRT  HOPKINS,  99  Reade  St.,  New  York. 
Jiew  York  Business  Directories,  1850  to  1865. 

GAINOR  JENNINGS,  M.  D.,  West 
Milton,  Ohio. 
Vols.  St  9  and  10  Bancroft's  U.  S.  History. 


Micro.^coplcal  Bulletin,  Feb'>,  1889,  and  back 
numbers. 

KING'S  OLD  BOOK  STORE,  15th  4  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  Works  relating  to  Pad  tic  Coast  Cal.,  Mexico 
C.  &  S.  America,  History,  Travels,  etc. 
Vol.  1  Stephen's  Yucatan. 

L.  A.  LEE,  Brunswick,  Maine. 
Periodicals  and  books  on  the  Microscope. 

H.  C.  MAERCKER,  286  West  Water  St., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

North  American  Ri>view.  Nos.  126, 129, 130, 131, 
133,  188,  139,  161,  194,  195,  197,  198,  200,  201,  206, 
207,  208,  209,  210,  223,  224,  226,  227,  228,  229,  238, 
248,  249,  22:5. 

MANAUATTA  PURCHASING  AGENCY, 

834  Broadway,  New  York. 

Lady  M.  W.  Montague's  Letters. 
Mme.  de  S^rlgn^'s  l^etters  in  Eoglish. 
Warden's  U.  S.    Vols.  1  and  2,  8vo. 

FRANK  £.  MARSHALL  Box  1124, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fnbles  bv  G.  Washiugtuu.    uSlsop,  First  Edition. 

New  York. 
Pike  County  Ballads.  John  Hay.    1st  ed.  Boston. 
Brinley  Catalogues,  priceii. 

J.  FRANCIS  RUGGLES,  Bron6bn,  Mich. 

lll'd  liOndon  News  with  picture  of  S.  S.  Children 

at  Moradabad,  India,  1864-5. 
The  Indian  Mutiny,  40  Stripes  for  Satan. 

CARL  SCHRAUBSTADTER,  JR,  803  5  N.  3bd 

St.,  St.  Louis,  Bfo. 

History  of  printing  and  allied  arts,  printers' 
journals,  typefounders'  specimen  books  and 
early  examples  of  printing. 

MISS  ANNA  L.  WARD,  Waterburt,  Conn. 

Books  and  Pamphlets  relating  to  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador. 

J.  E.  WOODHEAD,  Chicago,  III. 

Picturesque  Palestine— in  Numbers. 

Dor6  Bible  in  Numbers. 

Bible  in  Pictures— carolsfelt  in  Numbers. 

£.  &  J.  B.  YOUNG  &  CO.,  Cooper  Union, 

Fourth  Aye.,  New  York. 

Books  or  Pamphlets,  written  bv,  or  appertaining 
to,  Bistiop  Seabury,  especially  the  pamphlets 
by  A.  W.  Farmer,  printed  in  1774. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTLAN  ASSOCIATION, 

52  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 

Mercersburg  Review.  No.  4  of  vol.  1— July,  1840; 
No.  2  of  vol.  3— April,  1851,  and  July,  1858. 
$1.00  per  No.  will  be  paid. 

M0RM0NI8M.  Wanted  Books,  PamohletR,  Keirs 
papers  and  Cuttinffs,  relating  to  tbe  Mormon 
(Latter-Day  Saints)  for  which  good  prices  will  be 
paid. 
A  kpeeUU  IffC  of  wanU  cuid  aimf  one  of  dufiHiotUe$  for 
Male,  sent  on  apufteotfnn. 

fi.  &  J.  B.  YOUNG  ft  CO:, 
Cooper  Unioit,  Nsw  York. 
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PREPARATORY   TO   REMOVAL. 

A   CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE 

OF   VALUABLE    BOOKS, 
At  very  low  prices,  to  effect  an  Immediate  Sale, 

will  be  forwarded  to  any  address. 

D.  G.  FRANCIS, 

17   -Astor   I>lace,  -  JSTETV 


THE  WASHDf&TON  BOOK  CHROmCLE 

Contains  literary  and  bii^torloal  artioles,  tdyes  lists 
of  new  Government  publications,  and  bargains  In 
Standard,  Cboioe.  anil  Rare  Books. 

Send  for  a  uanpU  copy, 

XSL 1).  Xowbermilft  &  Co., 

liM  *  14S6  "V"  St,  WMhiagton,  D.  0. 

C.    L.   TRAVER, 

Trenton^  N.  J. 

NEW   AND   OLD    BOOKS. 

New  Jersey  History  and   Geoloey. 
OLD     B00K9     NEW 

Away   Down    In    Prices. 

BACON'S  BOOKSTORE. 

86    mAMOND    STRBET, 

(Just  above  Smtttafleld). 


UNITED  STATES 

(Bovernment  puMicatione. 

A  MONTHLr  CATALOOUB. 
BY    JOHN   H.    HICKCOX, 
l^ASHINGTONr  D.  C. 
Fifth  year  of  issue.   Subscription,  $6.00  per  an- 
num.   Single  numbers,  50  cents. 


THE  BOOK  FIEND. 

A  medium  for  the  purchafl&  sale 
and  exchange  of  new  and  old 
booln.  Send  Id  cents  for  8  months 
subscription     No  tree  copies.  ^ 

Address,  The  0OOK  Fiend, 
248  4th  Ave.  8.,Mlnneapolls.  Mlna 

MiUion  ihU  PubUccMon. 


Jersey  City  Book  Exchange, 

B.    SCARBORO, 

JexBeY  City^  N.  J. 


Books  bought,  sold  and  exchanged.  •  Back  num> 
bers  of  the  leading  magaxlnes  at  reasonable  prices. 

Parties  in  want  of  back  numbers  of  magaainea 
will  do  well  to  send  us  their  list  of  wants. 


DUPRAT  &  CO., 

849  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW   YORK, 

IMPORTERS  OP  PINE  BOOKS. 

'tenst"  and  ''Conpt"  MMtiou. 

Bare  English  Books. 

Ed.  E.  Levi, 

DEALBB  IN 

NEW  AND  OLD  BOOKS, 

ODD  LiBEBTT  St.,  PITTSBURG,  Pa. 

Correepondenee  Arom  tke  Trade  Solicited 
In  Reference  to  tbe  Sale  or  Exeliange  ol 
Ne^w  Books  In  qaantlttea. 


20.000 


\rOLUME8  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


BOOK  AND  FURNITURE  EXCHANGE. 

BOOKS,    OLD   AND    RARE, 

BXIJ08  AHD  OUXIOSETZXS. 

Behool  Books,  Xnsieallnitnuneiiti,  Tools  ACutlsiy. 

1227  8Sd  St.,  and  8.  B.  Cor.  8th  and  K  Sts^  K.  W. 
N.  716  K  St.,  N.  W..     Washington.  D.  C. 
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NEW  WORLD  BOOK  LIST. 

WiUlkm  Gecwge's  Sons,  Brlatol,  Old  Eogluid, 
will  shortlr  iasae  ■  Catalogne  of  AMERICANA. 
(Bnihnm,edvUheoplou* AtmntaUmu).  Avery 
Unce  cdllwUon,  tbe  rosult  of  many  yeitra'  uiias- 
siDK.  8vo,  more  tbM  140  paces,  boond  in  cloUi ; 
post  free  on  recetpt  of  3S  cenU  (U.  S.  poatoge 
gtamjHwBido).  RequeHts  for  thlB  list  uiudjoni- 
puled  by  ffii  centa  tre  Twpeotfully  declined. 

Godefrov  Mayer,  Old  Eneravine  Dealer, 

47  RUE  RICHER,  PARIS. 
JUST  OUT:  Stenna  cotnlijaua of  old  E/umvlnai, 
Book*  and  XanmeripU.  INDEX,  Atnerlean  R/p- 
(roOt,  Man,  VfciM  and  BwAn— MantuerlpU  and  Au- 
tooraiAi  — EnHrelv  EntmiiVd  BiioM—  Gz-luirii— A  ;lne 
eoledion  i^  j)firtntiU  enartamt  bii  Vkvtt,  Can,  Leon- 
ard OavUltr,  Oranlluimnu,  ete.—Poitmttt  nf  JoiMm, 


JOSEPH    SILK, 

147  8TH   AVENUE,    NEW    YORK. 

Dealer  in  Old  Books  of  everv  Description. 


All  oommunlcstloiii  by  mall  >DBirered  promptJy. 

Out-of-the-way  Books. 

Write  for  our  new  oa'alorue.  all  fn>Bb  narohues. 
oontBlolns  Amerloana  (Inoiudlng'  rare  and  curiam 
llemi  relattnc  ui  the  Bevolutionl.  scuve  EnsHab 
Literature,  Hare  Items  of  gmt  Inteivst  to  the 
Dlakeni,  Thacknn' ,  and  Rowlind^on  Collector. 
Voieseaaad  Traveli,  Qaellc  LlUrature.  Bookn  On 
Africa.  AuitraJia.  Napoleon  I.,  S<.-nUaod,  eto..  Anti- 
quarian Works,  etc.,  etc.;  iratla  and  post  free  on 
■ppliuetloo. 

J.  H.  &  A.  ASHWORTH, 

48  Lands  I>aiie,  IieedB,  England. 

CATAIOOUI  OF  BOOU.  Bo.  ITT,  TS  paffat,  now 
H«dy,  rntU.-rBAirCU  BDWASIIS  BS  Higk 
Baett  HkrylaboQa,  Losdon,  W, 

Thl(  Cataloffue  Ititlmltt  good  eoUeetlotu  of 

1.  Alpine  Ltt«rature, 
'i.  Frmch  IFm-ftt  (muet  i 

3.  JVUKorv  I.U«rafure. 

4.  Axika  relating  to  A'apoI«on  and  tbe  iVeneh 
Aeoulutiun.         *—    — 


JOHN  PIERCE, 

78  NASSAU  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 

0/rf  Bnglish  Poetry,  Old  Engliah  Utera- 
ture,  Out-of-the-way  Books,  modern  Po- 
etryr  First  Editions,  Autographs. 

Hleyanber  a.  Crawforb, 

DEAI,EIt  IM 

OLD    BOOKS, 

lOOe    OLIVE    STREET, 

OBOBBT'S  VITAUZSD  PHOSPMITK,  la  extract- 
ed from  the  Brain  of  the  Ox  and  from  tbeembryo' 
of  tbe  wbeat  and  oat  It  U  not  a  laboratory  Phoo- 
pbate  but  a  Vital  Pbosphtte. 

It  Elves  brijcht  new  life  and  health  to  tbe  braio 
and  DerTM  and  aids  wonderfully  In  the  tM)dUy  and 
mental  development  of  children. 

Nervous  prostration,  dlmlnislied  vitality,  sleep- 
lessneee,  tnabltlty  CS  study  or  remember,  Is  but 
B)UI>  HUMOXR,  In  some  cases  even  BIAIV 
•TABTAnOH. 

II  has  been  used  and  reeouimended  by  Bl^op 
Potter,  BUhop  Stevens,  Bishop  BabertMn.  PrM. 
Mark  Hopkins,  Pr«ri.  Dndley.  Prof,  Wltlard 
Parker,  Draper,  Beard  and  tbooBMids  of  the 
beat  brain  workers. 

F.  CROSBY  CO..  M  ff.  3STH  ST.,  N.  T. 
For  aale  tir  DrusglMa  or  by  mall  (1. 

-THB- 

INTERN ATIO  N A  L 
TYPEWRITER  I 


n  art  an<(  literature). 


tliiB  to  A' 
Etc., « 


Sbells,  flDincrals  an*»  SobbWb. 
Also  SEEDS  and   PLANIS. 

C.  R-  ORCUTT.  Publlahar, 

THE  WEST  AMERICAN   SCIENTIST, 

IHUi  NeKo,  CUIfomla. 


AstnctlyflrBtrlasaniaclilDe.  fully  warranted. 
Made  from  very  t)e^t  material,  by  skilled  worK- 
men,  and  with  t^ie  t>e£t  tuola  that  have  ever  been 
devised  for  the  purpose.  TFiirranted  to  do  all 
that  can  be  masonably  expected  oC  the  very  best 
typewrlior  e««nl.  Capable  of  writing  ISO  words 
per  minute— or  more— according  to  the  ability  of 

FHce  -  $100,00.^^ 

If  there  Is  no  agent  in  your  town,  address  the 
manufacturers, 

THE  FABIBH  HFfi,  00„ 

Affenta  wanted.  PARISH,  N.  Y. 
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THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  IS  THE 

XjI3^/£ITEID  ESCFISESS  TIS-fiJEISTS 

W^ff  rff>l/A^S  DAILY  BETWEEN  PITTSBURG.  WASHINGTON,  BALTIliORE, 

PHILADELPHIA  AND  NEW  YORK. 


'7\do  Trains  Daily  between  IHttaburg,    Wheeling,    Cciumbvs,    Cincinnati,  Louia- 

ville,  /ft.  Louis  and  the  Southwest, 


ALL    TBAINS    BQUIPPRD    ITITBI 

PULLMAN    -    PALACE    -    SLEEPING    -    CARS 


72    MILKS 

THE    SHORTEST    LINE    TO   WASHINGTON    CITY. 

E.  D.  SMITH,  J.  T.  ODELU  CHAS.  O.  SCULU 

DiviBlon  PaMeoger  Ageot.  Genera  1  Manager.  General  Passenger  Agent. 

FOPt   1S90. 

Cionsider  Scribner's  Magazine  when  ^ou  are  deciding  upon  jour  reading 
matter  for  next  season.    The  subscription  rate  is  low— $3.00  a  year. 

The  standard  of  the  Magazine  is  high. 

Its  spirit  progressive, 

The  illustrations  are  interesting  and  of  the  best. 

Theve  is  not  space  here  to  give  even  a  summary  of  the  features  to  appear 
next  year,  but  among  other  things  there  will  be  a  NEW  DEPARTMcNT 
^tnd  ADDITIONAL  PAGES^  and  groups  of  illustrated  articles  will  be  de- 
iroted  to  the  following  subjects: 

African  Exploration  and  Travel, 

Life  on  a  Modem  War  Ship  (3  articles), 

Homes  in  City,  Suburb,  and  Country, 

Providing  Homes  through  Building  Associations, 

The  Citizen's  Rights, 

Electricity  in  the  Household, 

Ericsson,  the  inventor,  by  lus  authorized  Biographer, 

Hunting,  ^ 

Humorous  Artists,  American  and  Foreign. 

There  will  be  3  serials. 

Bobert  Louis  Stevenson  will  contribute  in  1890. 

J^ch  subject,  and  there  will  be  a  great  variety  this  year,  will  be  treated  bv 
writers  most  competent  to  speak  with  authority  and  with  interest.  Bead- 
-ers  who  are  interested  are  urged  to  send  for  a  prospectus. 

25  cents  a  number;  $1.00  for  4  months. 

Charles  Scribners  Sons,  743  Broadway,  New  Yori. 
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WITH  PEN  AND  INK. 

With  pen  and  ink  one  might  indite 
A  sonnet,  or  indeed  miKht  write 
A  billet-doux,  or,  eke  to  raise 
The  wind,  a  nott^  for  thirty  days. 

Not  mine  the  poem ;  they'd  send  it  back 
•Or  crowd  it  into  Bric-a-Brac. 
My  flippant  muse  is  never  seen 
Within  the  solid  magazine. 

And  not  for  me  the  billet-doux 
Indeed,  whom  should  I  write  it  to? 
I  would  not  thus  employ  my  pen, 
■Unless  to  woo  my  wife  again. 

Ah  me  I  the  while  I  stop  to  think 
AVhat  Shakspere  wrote  with  pen  and  ink, 
I  wonder  how  his  ink  was  made,— 
If  blue  or  purple  was  the  shade; 

His  pen— broad-bibbed  and  rather  stiff. 
Like  this,  or  fine  ?   1  wonder  if 
He  tried  a  ''  Gillott,"  thirty-nine. 
Or  used  a  coarser  pen,  like  mine^ 

Or  was  it  brains  ?  No  ink  I  know 
Will  really  make  ideas  flow, 
Nor  can  the  most  ingenious  pen 
Make  wits  and  poets  of  dull  men. 

So  this  the  miracle  explains. 
He  used  his  pen  and  Ink  with  brains. 
Mine  is  the  harder  task,  I  think. 
To  write  with  only  pen  and  Ink. 

Walter  Leabnbd. 


ESSENCE  OF  PATER. 

From  Mr.  Walter  Pater's  new  work 
'  Appreciations '  (Macmillans)  we 
make  a  few  extracts: — 

THE  CLOISTRAL  REFUGE  OF  BOOKS. 

Different  classes  of  persons,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  make,  of  course,  very 
various  demands  upon  literature 
Still,  scholars,  I  suppose,  and  not  only 
scholars  but  all  disinterested  lovers 
of  books,  will  always  look  to  it,  as  to 
all  other  fine  art,  for  a  refuge — a  sort 
of  cloistral  refuge  from  a  certain  vul- 
garity in  the  actual  world.  A  perfect 
poem  like  '  Lycidas,*  a  perfect  fiction 
like '  Esmond,'  the  perfect  handling 
of  a  theory  like  Newman's  '  Idea  of  a 
University'  has  for  them  something 
of  the  uses  of  a  religious  'retreat' 
Here,  then,  with  a  view  to  the  cen- 
tral need  of  a  select  few,  those  '  men 
of  a  finer  thread '  who  have  formed 
and  maintain  the  literary  ideal,  every- 
thing, every  component  element,  will 
have  undergone  exact  trial,  and, 
above  all,  there  will  be  no  uncharac- 
teristic or  tarnished  or  vulgar  deco- 
ration, permissible  ornamept  being 
for  the  most  part  structural,  or  neces- 
sary. As  the  painter  in  his  picture, 
so  the  artist  in  his  book,  aims  at  the 
production  by  honorable  artifice  of  a 
peculiar  atmosphere.  *The  Artist,' 
says  Schiller, '  may  be  known  rather 
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by  what  he  omits  ;  and  in  literature, 
too,  the  true  artist  may  be  best  recog- 
nised by  his  tact  of  omission.  For  to 
the  grave  reader  words  too  are  grave; 
and  the  ornamental  word  the  figure, 
the  accessory  form  or  color  or  ref er- 
ence,is  rarely  content  to  die  to  thought 
precisely  at  the  right  moment,  but 
will  inevitably  linger  awhile,  stirring 
a  long  'brain- wave'  behind  it  of  per- 
haps quite  alien  associations. 

THE  REMOVAL  OF  SURPLUSAQB. 

The  true  artist  will  remember  that, 
as  the  very  word  ornament  indicates 
what  is  in  itself  non-essential,  so  the 
*one  beauty'  of  all  literary  style  is  of 
its  very  essence,  and  independent,  in 
prose  and  verse  alike,  of  all  remova- 
ble decoration ;  that  it  may  exist  in 
its  fullest  lustre,  as  in  Flaubert's 
'Madame  Bovary,'  for  instance,  or  in 
Stendhal's  '  Le  Bouge  et  Le  Noir,'  in 
a  composition  utterly  unadorned 
with  hardly  a  single  suggestion  of 
visibly  beautiful  things.  Parallel,  al- 
lusion, the  allusive  way  generally, 
the  flowers  in  the  garden — he  knows 
the  narcotic  force  of  these  upon  the 
negligent  intelligence  to  which  any 
diversion^  literally,  is  welcome,  any 
vagrant  intruder,  because  one  can  go 
wandering  away  with  it  from  the  im- 
mediate subject.  Zealous  if  he  has 
a  really  quickening  motive  within, 
of  all  that  does  not  hold  directly  to 
that  of  the  facile,  the  otiose,  he  will 
never  depart  from  the  strictly  pedes- 
trian process,  unless  he  gains  a  pon- 
derable something  thereby.  Even 
assured  of  its  congruity,  he  will  still 
question  its  serviceableness.  Is  it 
worth  while,  can  we  afford,  to  attend 
to  just  that,  to  just  that  figmre  or  lit- 
erary reference,  just  then?  Surplus- 
age I  he  will  dread  that,  as  the  run- 
ner on  his  muscles.  For  in  truth  all 
art  does  but  consist  in  the  removal  of 
surplusage,  from  the  last  finish  of  the 
gem-engraver  blowing  away  the  last 
particle  of  invisible  dust,  back  to  the 


earliest  divination  of  the  finished 
work  to  be  lying  somewhere  accord- 
ing to  Michelangelo's  fancy  in  the 
rough-hewn  block  of  stona 

THE  TWO  ELEMENTS    IN  WORDSWORTH. 

Nowhere  is  there  so  perplexed  a 
mixture  as  in  Wordsworth's  own 
poetry,  of  work  touched  with  intense 
and  individual  power,  with  work  of 
almost  no  character  at  aU.  Ho  has 
much  conventional  sentiment  and 
some  of  that  insincere  poetic  diction 
against  which  his  most  serious  criti- 
cal efforts  were  directed ;  there  ac- 
tion in  his  political  ideas,  consequent 
on  the  excesses  of  1795,  makes  him  at 
times  a  mere  declaimer  on  moral  and 
social  topics;  and  he  seems  sometimes 
to  force  an  unwilling  pen  and  write 
by  rula  By  making  the  most  of 
these  blemishes  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
scure the  true  aesthetic  value  of  his 
work,  just  as  his  life  also — ^a  life  of 
much  quiet  delicacy  and  independ- 
ence— might  easily  be  placed  in  the 
false  focus  and  made  to  appear  a 
somewhat  tame  theme  in  illustration 
of  the  more  obvious  parochial  virtues. 
And  those  who  wish  to  understand 
his  influence,  and  experience  his  pe- 
culiar savors  must  bear  with  patience 
the  presence  of  an  alien  element  in 
Wordsworth's  work,  which  never 
coalesced  with  what  is  really  delight- 
ful in  it,  nor  underwent  his  special 
power.  Who  that  values  his  writings 
most  has  not  felt  the  intrusion  there 
from  time  to  time,  of  something  tedi- 
ous and  prosaic  ?  Of  all  poets  equally 
great,  he  would  gain  most  by  a  skil- 
fully made  smthology.  Such  a  selec- 
tion would  show,  in  truth,  not  so 
much  what  he  was,  or  to  himself  or 
others  seemed  to  be,  as  what,  by  the 
more  energetic  and  fertile  quality  in 
his  writings,  he  was  ever  tending  to 
become.  And  the  mixture  in  his 
works  as  it  actually  stands  is  so  per- 
plexed that  one  fears  to  miss  the  least 
promising    composition    even,    lest 
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some  precious  morsel  should  be  ly- 
ing hidden  within  the  few  perfect 
lines,  the  phrase,  the  single  word,  per- 
haps, to  which  he  often  works  up 
mechanically  through  a  poem,  almost 
the  whole  of  which  may  be  tame 
enough.  He  who  thought  that  in  all 
creative  work  the  larger  part  was 
given  passively  to  the  recipient  mind, 
who  waited  so  dutifully  upon  the  gift 
to  whom  so  large  a  measure  was 
sometimes  given,  had  his  times  also 
of  desertion  and  relapse,  and  he  has 
permitted  the  impress  of  these,  too, 
to  remain  in  his  work.  And  this  du- 
ality there — the  fitfulness  with  which 
the  higher  qualities  manifest  them- 
selves in  it — ogives  the  effect  in  his 
poetry  of  a  power  not  altogether  his 
own,  or  under  his  control,  which 
comes  and  goes  when  it  will,  lifting 
or  lowering  a  matter,  poor  in  itself ; 
so  that  this  old  fancy,  which  made 
the  poet's  art  an  enthusiasm,  seems 
almost  literally  true  of  him. 

THE  TENDER  SUBTLETIES  OF  CHARLES 

LAMB. 

He  was  a  true  '  collector,'  delighting 
in  the  personal  finding  of  a  thing,  in 
the  color  an  old  book  or  print  gets 
for  him  by  the  little  accidents  which 
attest  previous  ownership.  Wither's 
'Emblem,'  'that  old  book  and  quaint,' 
long-desired,  when  he  finds  it  at  last, 
he  values  none  the  less  because  a 
child  had  colored  the  plates  with  his 
paints.  A  lover  of  household  warmth 
everywhere,  of  that  tempered  atmos- 
phere which  our  various  habitations 
get  by  men's  living  within  them,  he 
*  sticks  to  his  favorite  books  as  he  did 
to  his  friends,'  and  loved  the*  town' 
with  a  jealous  eye  for  all  its  charac- 
teristics, 'old  houses'  coming  to  have 
souls  for  him.  The  yearning  for 
mere  warmth  against  him  in  another 
makes  him  content,  all  through  life 
with  pure  brotherliness,  *the  most 
kindly  and  natural  species  of  love,' 
as  h^  says,  in  place  of  the  passion  of 


love.  Brother  and  sister,  sitting  thus 
side  by  side,  have,  of  course,  their 
anticipations  how  one  of  them  must 
sit  at  last  in  the  faint  sun  alone,  and 
set  us  speculating,  as  we  read,  as  to 
precisely  what  amount  of  melancholy 
really  accompanied-  for  him  the  ap- 
proach of  old  age,  so  steadily  foreseen; 
make  us  note  also,  with  pleasure,  his 
successive  wakings  up  to  cheerful 
realities,  out  of  a  too  curious  musing 
over  what  is  gone  and  what  remains 
of  life.  In  his  subtle  capacity  for  en- 
joying the  more  refined  points  of 
earth,  of  human  relationship,  he  could 
throw  the  gleam  of  poetry  or  humor 
on  what  seemed  common  or  thread- 
bare ;  has  a  care  for  the  sighs,  and  the 
weary,  humdrum  preoccupation  of 
very  weak  pet  pie  down  to  their  little 
pathetic  'gentilities' even;  while,  in 
the  human  temper  he  can  write  of 
death  almost  like  Shakspera 


HABJS  BEN. 

The  criticism,  as  magical  as  poetry, 
which  made  us  know  and  feel  Marlowe 
with  an  intimacy  and  sympathy  un- 
expected  by  any  generation  since  his 
own,  and  which  freed  the  dramatic 
genius  of  Chapman  after  its  two 
hundred  years  of  self-imprisonment 
in  the  knotty  entrails  of  an  oaken 
style,  has  again  brought  us  into  living 
contact  with  one  of  the  old  English 
giants.  Mr*  Swinburne's  book,  ('A 
Study  of  Ben  Jonson.'  Worthington 
Co.,  New  York)  is  a  history  of  Ben  Jon- 
son's  genius ;  not  one  of  its  various 
and  sometimes  uninteresting  mani- 
festations is  unconsidered,  and  yet  the 
reader's  attention  never  flags.  This 
is  not  by  any  means  due  exclusively 
to  the  wonderful  style,  although  that 
can  lend  a  charm  to  the  most  com- 
monplace of  necessary  details,  as  in 
the  incidental  meting  out  of  condign 
judgment  on  preceding  critics,  or  the 
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laughter  expressed  in  words  which 
may  fitly  immortalize  the  imreadable 
Master  Joseph  Butter.  The  interest 
with  which  we  follow  Mr.  Swinburne's 
dramatic  narrative  of  this  Titcm's 
ambitious  labors  is  akin  to  that  with 
which  we  watch  the  trial  scene  in 
*The  Merchant  of  Venice.'  The  critic 
holds  briefs  both  for  and  against  the 
masterful  dramatist,  and  has  the  right 
of  Portia  to  pronounce  judgment. 
The  judgment,  placing  Jonson  above 
Dryden  and  Byron  at  the  head  of  the 
''giants  of  energy  and  invention,"  is 
pronounced  at  the  outset;  but,  as 
each  important  work  or  group  of 
works  is  examined,  the  arraignment 
and  defence  are  pushed  home  with 
matchless  eloquence ;  and — to  change 
the  figure — there  gradually  emerges, 
as  if  by  incantation,  a  vision,  not  of 
Jonson  as  he  was  in  the  flesh,  but  of 
the  spirit  of  Jonson,  which  even  a 
careless  and  sceptical  reader  could 
not  fail  to  see:  a  giant— Enceladus, 
Mr.  Swinburne  calls  him — "heroic 
and  magnificent  in  his  life-long  dedi- 
cation of  all  his  gifts  and  all  his 
powers  to  the  service  of  the  art  he 
had  elected  as  the  business  of  all  his 
life  and  the  aim  of  all  his  aspiration  "; 
and  a  greater  than  Enceladus,  for  he 
could  not  be  cast  under  Aetna,  but 
held  on  storming  the  heaven  of  the 
**gods  of  harmony  and  creation,"  the 
gates  of  which  are  hardly  closed  on 
him. 

Inclining  to  the  opinion  that  chance 
presides  over  the  world  of  letters,  be- 
cause, among  other  examples  of  ca- 
price, thousands  are  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Bacon's  *  Essays '  who  never 
heard  of  Jonson's  'Discoveries,'  Mr. 
Swinburne  does  ample  justice  to  the 
latter,  and  gives  Jonson  a  higher 
place  than  he  has  hitherto  held,  iE  he 
can  be  said  to  have  held  a  place  at 
all,  among  prose -writers.  In  this 
matter  it  is  possible  to  detect  chance 
in  one  of  its  Protean  shapes,  that  of 


Bumble— for  the  culprit  who  asks  for 
distinction  in  more  than  one  kind 
rarely  escapes  the  wrath  of  the  Uter- 
ary  beadle — officiously  arranging  that 
Jonson's  reputation  as  a  dramatist  is 
quite  sufficient  for  one  man,  exactly 
as  the  German  Bumble  attempted  to 
limit  Shakspere's  supremacy  to  his 
comedies.  Mr.  Swinburne's  hearty 
recognition  of  the  many  virtues  of 
Jonson's  prose  makes  amends  in 
some  measure  for  long  neglect ;  and 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the '  Discoveries,' 
fragmentary  as  they  are,  will  now 
take  something  hke  their  proper  rank 
among  the  best  of  English  essays. 

With  regard  to  one  element  in  Jon- 
son's drama,  Mr.  Swinburne  points 
out  that  "  he  was  too  radically  noble 
for  a  realist  or  naturalist  of  the  meaner 
sort,"  and  that  in  Face,  Subtle,  Vol- 
pone,  Mosca,  as 

**  in  the  most  terrible  masterpieces  of  Balzac,  it  is 
not  the  wickedness  of  the  vicious  or  criminal 
agents,  it  Is  their  energy  of  intellect,  their  daunt- 
less versatility  of  daring,  their  invincible  fertility 
of  resource  for  which  our  interest  is  claimed,  or 
by  which  our  admiration  is  aroused." 

Here  we  have  concisely  the  just  dis- 
tinction between  true  reaUsm  and 
that  which  is  unreal  The  unreal, 
inartistie  realism  has  simplified  this 
complex  world  by  once  more  making 
the  discovery  that  man  is  a  stomach, 
forgetting  altogether,  in  the  words  of 
Sauerteigson,  that,  surely  in  some 
evolutionary  frenzy,  this  stomach  has 
provided  itself  not  only  with  most 
imnecessary  legs,  hands,  and  arms, 
but  with  a  curious  and  still  more 
supererogatory  organ  which  performs 
the  unwarrantable  functions  of  think- 
ing and  imagining.  It  is  an  old  say- 
ing that  what  is  seen  is  commensurate 
with  the  faculty  of  seeing.  The  world 
is  as  a  mirror,  in  which  every  man 
beholds  himself.  When  the  realist 
says  en  pleine  pkuitude^  "  This  is  real ; 
that,  ideal,"  he  means,  "Here  I  see 
myself;  there  a  blank."  He  knows 
only  one  devil  in  man,  Belial,  the 
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least  eifected  spirit  that  fell.  Of 
(joethe's  high  -  bred  Mephisto,  and 
Milton's  archangel  though  in  ruins,  he 
has  as  little  cognisance  as  he  has  of 
the  athletic  brains  of  Jonson's  or 
Balzac's  splendid  villains. 

In  his  study  of  Shakspere  Mr.  Swin- 
burne discovers  the  poet  at  work  on 
Henry  VL  "with  his  left  hand  of 
rhyme  and  his  right  hand  of  blank 
verse" — a  just  censure,  which  prompts 
a  reflection  equally  unassailable,  that 
in  Mr.  Swinburne  we  have  a  writer  of 
poetry  and  prose  as  ambidextrous  as 
Milton  might  have  been  but  for  the 
hurry  of  the  sinister  service  in  which 
his  left  hand,  more  potent  than  any 
other  prosaist's  right,  became  too 
facile  for  perfection.  Although,  like 
Milton's,  Mr.  Swinburne's  prose  is  not 
poetical,  but  a  better  thing,  "the 
prose  of  a  poet,"  the  method  of  his 
prose  writings  is  the  method  of  a 
I)oem ;  and  they  possess  that  sponta- 
neity which  is  indispensable  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  composition  and 
the  study  of  prose  as  of  poetry.  Poetic 
spontaneity  proceeds  from  the  sov- 
ereign sway  of  passion ;  spontaneity 
in  criticism  is  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  student:  in  place  of  painful  refer- 
ences to  notes  and  authoritie  s  he  is 
enabled  by  perfect  mastery  to  give 
an  undivided  mind  to  the  pleasure  of 
composition.  *The  Study  of  Ben 
Jonson,'  like  the  whole  series  of  Mr. 
Swinburne's  prose  writings,  has  this 
rare  quality,  one  elc^ment  in  which  is 
an  absolute  trustworthiness  as  surely 
as  envy  endows  a  forthright  and 
splendid  style  with  a  prodigal  portion 
of  carelessness,  in  matters  of  fact. 
Inaccuracy  may  be  voluble,  a  lie  may 
be  glib ;  but  neither  can  be  spontane- 
ous. Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
spontaneity  is  the  vesture  of  veracity: 
of  that  veracity  which  is  clothed  in 
mere  accuracy  of  statement,  as  well 
as  of  the  higher  veracity  of  the  imag- 
ination, which  can  never  be  invested 


in  the  white  light,  the  robe  of  truth, 
but  must  remain  divinely  discontented 
in  its  dazzling  raiment  passionately 
woven  of  many  colors.  And  this  is 
no  grievance.  We  C€ui  best  contem- 
plate light  as  it  decks  itself  in  the 
green  and  golden  land,  the  pearled  and 
sapphire  sea.  The  Gothamite  who 
stared  all  day  at  the  sun  to  sharpen 
his  eyes  on  the  celestial  grindstone 
was  blind  when  evening  feU. 

The  determination,  which  is  com- 
mon, and  the  capacity,  which  is  the 
dower  of  genius,  to  break  through  aU 
impediments  and  .reach  the  heart  of 
the  matter  are  the  sources  of  the 
varied  magnificence  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's prose.  The  chief  hindrances 
in  considering  any  matter  are  the 
thoughts  of  others.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  test  of  genius  to  thifik  originally  as 
to  know  what  one  actually  does  think. 
Some  men  upon  most  subjects  have 
two  judgments— a  public  one  for  daily 
use,  and  a  private  one  which  they 
deceive  themselves  into  the  belief 
they  never  held.  There  are  decent, 
honest  men  who  opine  the  opinions 
of  others,  persuaded  that  they  are 
their  own;  Mr.  Swinburne  is  of  the 
few  who  can  detach  their  proper 
thought  from  the  mass  of  ideas.  Not 
the  mind  alone  is  engaged  in  the 
study  of  his  Studies.  A  physic6il 
pleasure  accompanies  the  reading  of 
his  prose  like  that  which  gives  zest  to 
mountain- climbing.  The  virginity  of 
the  air,  the  certainty  that  not  a  breath 
here  has  been  breathed  before,  exhil- 
arates the  blood;  to  disagree  heightens 
the  delight,  as  if  the  wind  had  fresh- 
ened. The  color,  the  sound,  the  move- 
ment, the  vocabulary  of  strength,  as 
of  adamant  and  waves,  of  sweetness, 
as  of  flowers  and  stars,  with  pebbles 
from  the  brook  for  the  unerring  sling, 
the  perfect  knowledge,  the  Minerva- 
like birth  of  illustration,  are  all  possi- 
ble, because  he  will  write  what  is 
true,  transcribing  with  imsurpassed 
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fidelity  his  sense  of  the  fact  And 
here,  in  the  following  passages,  I 
think  he  will  be  found  to  pluck  the 
heart  from  Jonson's  mystery. 

**And  yet,  even  while  possessed  and  oTermfts- 
tered  by  the  sense  of  the  incomparable  energy, 
the  Impeccable  t>kill,  and  the  indefatigable  crafts- 
manship, which  combined  and  conspired  together 
to  produce  this  aesthetically  blameless  master- 
piece ['The  Alchemist*],  the  reader  whose  in- 
stinct requires  something  more  than  merely  intel- 
lectual or  aesthetic  satisfaction  must  recognise 
even  here  the  quality  which  distinguishes  the 
genius  of  Ben  Jonson  from  that  of  tne  very 
greatest  of  imaginative  humourists— Aristophanes 
or  Rabelais,  Shalcspere  or  Sterne,  Yanbrugh  or 
Dickens,  Congreve  or  Thackeray.  Each  of  these 
was  evidently  capable  of  failing  in  love  with  his 
own  fancy— or  rejoicing  in  his  own  imaginative 
humour  as  a  swimmer  in  the  waves  he  plays  with ; 
but  this  buoyant  and  passionate  rapture  was  con- 
trolled by  an  instinctive  sense  which  forbade 
them  to  strike  out  too  far  or  to  follow  the  t  de  too 
long.  However  quaint  or  queer,  however  typical 
or  exceptional,  the  figure  presented  may  be~ 
Olivia's  or  Tristram  Shandy's  Uncle  Toby,  Sir 
John  Bnite  or  Mr.  Pegotty,  Lady  Wishfort  or 
Lady  Kew— we  recognise  and  accept  them  as  life- 
like and  actual  intimates  whose  acquaintance  has 
been  made  for  life  .  .  .  in  all  these  immortal 
figures  there  is  the  life-blood  of  eternal  life  which 
can  only  be  Infused  by  the  sympathetic  faith  of 
the  creator  in  his  creature— the  breath  which  ani- 
mates every  word,  even  if  the  word  be  not  the 
very  best  word  that  might  have  been  found« 
with  the  vital  impulse  of  infallible  imagination. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Ben  Jonson  can 
have  believed,  even  with  some  half  sympathetic 
and  half  sardonic  belief,  in  all  the  leading  figures 
of  his  Invention.  Scorn  and  indignation  are  but 
too  often  the  motives  and  the  mainsprings  of  his 
comic  art  .  .  .  The  Nemesis  of  the  satirist  is 
upon  him :  he  cannot  be  simply  at  ease;  he  cannot 
be  happy  in  his  work  without  some  undertone  of 
8arcasm,  some  afterthought  of  allusion,  aimed  at 
matters  which  MollSre  would  have  reserved  for  a 
slighter  style  of  satire,  and  wliich  Shakspere 
would  scarcely  have  condescended  to  recognise  as 
possible  objects  of  even  momentary  attention, 
flis  wit  is  wonderful— admirable,  laughable,  laud- 
able—it is  not  in  the  fullest  and  deepest  sense 
delifl:htfiil.  It  is  radically  cruel,  contemptuous, 
intolerant;  the  sneer  of  the  superior  person— 
Dauphine  or  Clerimont— is  always  ready  to  pass 
into  a  snarl;  there  is  something  in  thl8  great 
classic  writer  of  the  bull-baiting  or  tiear-baiting 
brutality  of  his  age." 

If  silence  must  be  broken  in  pres- 
ence of  writing  b'ke  this,  it  may  be 
said  that  we  have  here  at  work  a 
penetrative  imagination  of  a  quality 
never  before  appUed  to  Uterary  criti- 


cism, and  which  in  power  l^as  been 
seldom  equalled.  These  passages  are 
typical  ot  how  Mr.  Swinburne  knows; 
how  he  does  not  tax  his  memory;  but 
how  there  spring  up  at  once  on  all 
sides  the  right  image,  the  right 
thought,  the  right  illustration,  the 
right  word;  and,  again,  all  this  is 
possible  because,  in  Mr.  Buskin's 
phrase,  he  writes  with  his  hand  on  the 
heart  of  the  subject  and  is  inspired. 

John  Davidson. 


BOOK-LENDlNa. 

One  Act  Comediettas. 
I. 
'*ril  bring  it  back,"  said  Easy  Jack, 
"I'll  bring  it  *  safe  and  sound ' :" 
And  one  tine  day  he  brought  its  back : 
The  rest  could  not  be  found. 

11. 
^Tll  take  the  greatest  care:  do  please  I 
Lose  it!    Why  no!    MystarsI" 
(Six  montha  later) 
**  What  that  old  book  I  why  how  you  tease 
I  lost  it— on  the  cars  I " 
III. 
"  Careless  I  oh  no !    Papa 's  you  know 
So  faddish,  you  can't  think." 
{Tweloe  numtha  later) 
'*!  knew  you'd  scold— I  told  him  so. 
Jack  overturned  the  ink." 

RODBBICK  ThBADTHAIX. 


•m* 


BOOKS,  LIBRARIES,  AND 
READING. 

Everything  in  the  world  has  had  a 
book  written  about  it,  even  glass 
phials,  for  in  1743  James  Betgrado, 
the  Italian  mathematician,  wrote  a 
book  entitled '  De  Phialis  Vitreis.'  In 
1781  a  book  appeared  entitled 
'  Xsmwhdribun  whxy ;  or  The  Sauce- 
pan,' at  2s.  6d.  Whether  it  taught 
the  reader  how  to  boil  potatoes  prop- 
erly, or  handled  affairs  of  State  satiri- 
cally, as  that  strange  first  title  might 
seem  to  warrant,  I  cannot  say ;  but  it 
all  goes  to  establish  the  proposition 
that  everything  has  had  its  book  de- 
voted to  it.    What  the  result  has  been 
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of  such  voluminous,  perpetual,  and 
ubiquitous  book- writing,  we  need  not 
investigate.  We  may  rather  ask 
where  the  volumes  from  so  many  in- 
dustrious pens  have  bestowed  them- 
selves.  No  man  reads  them,  do  man 
hears  of  them,  and  they  are  only  al- 
luded to,  if  alluded  to  at  all,  as  oddi- 
ties— ^just  as  I  refer  to  these  now,  that 
we  may  open  our  eyes  wide  with  as- 
tonishment that  print  and  paper  were 
ever  dedicated  to  such  objects,  and 
feel  that  superior  sort  of  pity  and 
tenderness  with  which  mostly  we 
contemplate  the  miscarriage  of  our 
less  fortunate  brethren.  Men  have 
written  on  'Phials  and  Saucepans,' 
and  such  like  subjects,  ever  since 
Solomon  said  that  of  '' making  of 
many  books  there  is  no  end."  But 
fortunately  their  leaves,  like  those  of 
the  oak  of  last  autumn,  have  sunk 
into  the  earth  and  disappeared — let 
us  hope  with  similar  effect,  that  of 
enrichment  to  the  soil,  and  the  sprout- 
ing forth  of  as  many  more  in  the  years 
that  follow  on.  If  there  be  no  other 
use,  it  has  kept  the  printers  devil 
moving  to  and  fro  between  the  ma- 
chine and  the  author's  housa  This 
in  modem  days  is  a  true  emblem  of 
progress,  which  for  the  most  part 
works  backward  quite  as  far  at  least 
as  it  goes  forward.  It  reckons  both 
movements  to  be  of  equal  advance- 
ment Few  persons  object  nowadays 
that  it  is  a  solecism  to  speak  of  sul- 
vancement  backwards,  and  I  am  not 
for  spUtting  straws,  so  I  say  let  the 
public,  for  whose  benefit  language 
was  invented,  use  it  for  all  the  world 
just  as  it  pleases. 

Would  it  not  now  be  a  slur  upon 
humanity  at  large  were  we  to  ask 
what  is  the  good  of  all  this  learned 
•concoction  of  books,  causing  book- 
megrims  to  the  writers,  the  running 
of  devils,  and  the  crashing  of  steam 
presses,  and  all  to  tumble  into  the  pit 
with  the  oak  leaves  of  the  passing 


season,  to  rot  to  pieces  there,  and 
grow  again,  and  to  commence  the 
full  repetition  in  six  months  later  on  ? 
We  know  that  when  Isaac  Casaubon 
visited  the  hall  of  the  old  Sorbonne  at 
Paris  they  proudly  told  him  that  "  dis- 
putations had  been  held  there  for  four 
hundred  years."  "Have  they,"  said  he 
and  pray  what  have  they  decided!" 
Why,  if  the  truth  be  told,  about  as 
much  as  have  the  phials  and  sauceparis 
for  that  matter,  very  likely. 

I  remember  once  being  much  struck 
with  that  question  of  Casaubon's. 
There  is  in  it  a  naivete  and  a  wit  that 
will  always  count  for  something.  But 
as  a  man  advances  in  life,  or  goes 
backward — which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  the  same  thing — ^he  begins  to  enter- 
tain shrewdly  in  his  mind  an  altogeth- 
er other  question.  Why  should  any- 
thing be  decided,  and  what  is  there 
that  can  be  decided?  Bacon  talks  of 
the  globus  intellectuaHs,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  which  it  more  resembles 
the  globe  than  in  never  keeping  to 
the  same  spot  in  space  for  a  second 
of  time.  To  decide  anything  is  to  fix 
it  What  can  be  fixed  ia  a  moving 
ball,  no  particle  of  which  is  at  a  stand 
for  a  moment  t  Aristotle  could  fix 
nothing  with  his  mighty  apparatus 
of  logic,  his  Organon;  and  Bacon  with 
his  Novum  Organum  had  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  unfix  all  that  his  collos- 
sal  predecessor  had  affirmed.  The 
schoolmen  at  the  Sorbonne  spun  away 
at  the  Aristotelian  Syllogisms  forever 
and  decided  nothing ;  and  the  Bacon- 
ians have  since  gone  in  for  "  fruit," 
and  have  gathered  facts  into  heaps. 
When  are  they  going  to  use  them  for 
decisions  t  They  have  a  few  show 
fruits,  to  the  eye  looking  well  enough, 
but  in  the  mouth  they  prove  to  be  the 
apples  of  Asphaltites,  or  dust  in  gay 
envelopes.  The  latest  decisions  in 
chemistry  are  atomic ;  their  elements 
have  ceased  to  be  elements  at  all,  un- 
less  it   be   elements   of    confusion. 
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Atoms  are  now  said  to  be  infinitely 
divisible,  invisible,  imponderable.  So 
that  matter  has  retreated  through  it- 
self, or  through  substance,  into  an 
impalpable  nothing  that  can  only  be 
reached,  if  at  all,  as  an  idea.  When 
a  chemist,  who  deals  with  matter 
alone,  asks  for  an  atom  elementary, 
he  begs  for  a  metaphysical  basis  as 
the  ground  of  science,  and  confesses 
tacitly  that  mind  is  the  genesis  of 
matter, — ^tbat  he,  at  any  rate,  is  out 
of  court,  and  so  must  beg  the  question. 

All  this  makes  one  ask  what  need 
we  have  of  deciding  anything!  We 
may  amuse  ourselves  with  such  ques- 
tions and  by  the  telephone  lay  music 
on  to  every  house  from  a  thousand 
miles  away ;  and  if  we  do  this  it  is 
luxurious,  it  may  be  convenient,  but 
it  is  not  happiness,  it  is  not  knowl- 
edge, and  it  decides  nothing.  Man 
has  not  learned  how  to  make  man 
happy  yet.  Material  discoveries  and 
scientific  direction  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  are  quite  beside  this  point. 
The  mind  must  be  happy  before  the 
choicest  gifts  of  nature  can  be  appro* 
ciated  by  it  When  the  mind  is  hap- 
py, the  wants  of  a  man  become  aston- 
ishingly few.  It  is  not  by  increasing 
wants  that  science  may  be  able  to 
supply,  nor  by  bupplying  them  to  any 
man,  that  you  can  satisfy  him.  To 
decrease  care,  not  to  increase  wants, 
is  happiness;  so  that  books  and 
knowledge  will  not  help,  for  they  both 
do  but  increase  trouble. 

A  library  full  of  books  is  but  a  hos- 
pital full  of  fever  unless  you  can  in- 
troduce into  it  a  reader,  with  a  mind 
disabused  of  care  and  canker  and 
heart  -  wearisomeness.  Unless  the 
soul  and  body  are  working  healthfully 
and  in  harmony,  knowledge  becomes 
the  curse  that  hounds  them  both 
from  Eden. 

Bacon  has  thought  to  give  you  fruit, 
but  as  yet  nothing  has  come  to  man's 
hand  but  that  wh\ch is  forbidden;  for 


the  conditions  of  man's  life  have  not 
been  happy,  are  in  the  main  unhap- 
pier  now  than  at  any  prior  epoch  of 
of  the  world.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  very 
simple  of  statement  All  modem 
legislation,  social,  scientific,  and  po- 
litical, is  regulated  to  crush  imagina- 
tion. In  this  respect  the  mediaeval 
superstitions  were  better  than  our 
vast  agglomeration  of  facts  and  their 
"utilities":  they  fed,  these  starve  the 
souL  Thought  is  dreaming,  nothings 
else ;  there  is  no  happiness  to  be  got 
out  of  things  as  they  are,  but  the  joy 
lies  in  what  they  seeuL  Science  aims 
at  showing  what  they  are;  but  it 
cannot  do  this  for  itself,  it  has  not 
found  out  what  they  are,  and  yet  it 
has  spoilt  all  imagination  for  us  to- 
tally. 

A  library  has  been  called  "  a  treas* 
ury  for  the  diseases  of  the  souL"  It 
is  nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is  a 
little  truth  in  the  statement,  no  doubt, 
or  it  would  not  look  so  pretty  our 
paper  as  it  does.  But  it  is  funda- 
mentally a  misdescription  of  what  a^ 
Ubrary  is.  If  a  man  whose  heart  and 
life  are  not  at  ease  enters  a  library,, 
and  uses  it  to  forget  his  woes,  it  is 
but  as  a  drug  he  employs  it  to  deaden 
pain.  It  is  another  method  of  opiumr 
eating.  He  enters  a  fooFs  paradise,, 
not  paradise.  Books  are  only  soundly 
digestible  to  the  healthy  and  happy,, 
else  they  are  as  meat  to  the  sick  and 
the  dyspeptic.  This  simple  certainty 
is  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of.  We 
are  so  jaundiced  with  the  yellow  god, 
the  bestial-stamped  'Pecunia,'  that 
knowledge,  education,  science,  art^ 
and  cultiure,  are  only  valued  for  the 
gold  they  bring  or  represent  Viewed 
thus  they  fever  the  blood,  but  cannot 
feed  it.  Labor,  reasonable  daily  labor, 
is  the  true  zest-giver  to  books.  The 
soul  must  be  happy,  or  it  cannot  ap- 
propriate to  itself  rightly  the  nutri- 
ment prepared  for  it  in  books.  Locke, 
Voltaire,  Bentham,  and  thousands  of 
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other  men,  have  approached  books 
wrongly.  Whether  they  meant  mis- 
chief or  not  matters  little  as  to  this 
point.  The  effect  of  books  thus 
brought  out  by  men  who  have  con- 
sulted books  wrongly  will  tend  to 
wrong  direction,  as  biUiard  balls  with 
a  wrong  impetus  first  given  to  them 
must  tend  wrongly  still. 

Hobbes  said  well  that  he  would 
have  been  as  great  a  fool  as  others  if 
he  had  read  as  much.  This  is  true  if 
you  do  not,  cannot,  approach  books 
happy,  healthful,  in  sincerity,  and 
with  the  soul  quiescent  to  "read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest 
them."  This  is  true  if  you  cannot 
bring  to  them  a  perfect  candor,  and 
search  them  with  the  whole  intellect 
God  gives  you,  to  gather  and  maintain 
the  t>  uth  that  lies  in  them ;  or  if  His 
grace  go  farther  with  you  still,  to 
reach  the  truth  against  and  beyond 
them,  that  you  so  studying  can  elicit 
Books  €tre  full  of  error,  full  of  false 
principles,  full  of  false  feeling,  pre- 
sumption, pride,  ambition.  They  in- 
fuse poison,  promising  to  teach  the 
reader  to  see  as  gods  see.  From  this 
subtle  serpent-poison,  only  the  hum- 
ble-minded can  escape.  They  teach 
a  man  to  babble  where  silence  is 
wisdom.  Bousseau  made  a  valid 
thrust  at  the  majority  of  books  when 
he  said,  "Je  hais  les  livres,  ils  n'ap- 
prenent  qu  a  i)arler  de  ce  qu*on  ne  sait 
pas."  On  the  other  hand,  Johnson 
said  "No  book  is  so  bad  that  you 
Cannot  get  something  from  it," — but, 
like  all  Johnson's  good  things  that 
rise  at  all  above  the  level  of  felicitous 
conversation,  this  was  said  before 
him,  and  by  Pliny.  But  what  does  it 
imply?  Why,  that  the  reader  is  above 
the  book,  and  must  select  that  which 
is  good  from  it  and  let  the  rest  bum 
out  in  Phlegethon,  or  he  will  quickly 
find  himself  in  the  morass  indicated 
by  Rousseau,  and  talking  of  what  he 
does  not  understand. 


Books  are  far  from  being  an  un- 
mixed good.  They  are  likely  to  be 
much  over- valued  in  the  immediate 
future,  owing  to  the  very  high  value^ 
now  supposed  to  attach  to  education, 
the  vulgar  idea  of  which  is  the  know- 
ing a  good  deal  of  what  is  in  many^ 
books.  Such  knowledge,  if  it  be 
learning  at  all,  is  but  learned  igno- 
rance,— knowledge  that  will  do  to  talk 
on,  and  perhaps  to  excite  the  won- 
drous envy  of  others ;  but  it  will  not 
do  to  work  on,  except  for  a  penny-a- 
liner.  It  is  knowledge  without  wis- 
dom, and  cannot  guide  the  hand  to 
do,  in  the  least,  what  is  needful  should 
be  done  by  it.  It  is  knowledge  like 
the  disputations  at  Sorbonne,  that 
can  decide  nothing  in  four  hundred 
years;  knowledge  that  busies  the 
mind  but  can  never  make  it  happy. 

To  universalize,  as  we  are  doing,  a 
faculty  for  the  reading  of  books,  must 
prove,  like  everything  that  has  gone 
before  it,  a  pursuit  that  eludes  the 
pursuer.  "Brutus,"  says  Butler  in  his 
sermons,  "  always  read  to  make  him- 
self a  better  man."  That  is  an  excel- 
lent moral  position  to  take  up ;  but  it- 
strikes  me  that  if  you  had  put  Brutus: 
into  the  Bodleian,  Brutus  would  soon 
have  retreated  from  that  position  by^ 
discovering  how  little  the  books  gath- 
ered in  that  portentous  store  would 
furnish  of  inducement,  to  such  a 
reader  as  he  to  stay  there  half  an 
hour.  I  maintain  that  books  to  the 
unhappy  are  nothing  but  a  nepenthe,, 
as  useful  as  opium  or  chloroform,  no 
more;  that  for  the  multitude  to  be 
made  into  readers  is  to  make  them 
unhappy,  and  that  the  true  prerequi- 
site of  all  reading,  rightly  understood, 
is  to  set  books  before  a  happy  man, 
not  to  try  and  make  him  happy  by 
books.  It  is  to  begin  at  the  wrong 
end,  and  it  has  mado  literatue,  books, 
and  knowledge  itself,  im wholesome, 
and  even  imfit  to  be  harbored  in  the 
human  mind.    If  you  could  see  the 
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<x>ntents  of  books,  through  a  window 
m  their  back,  you  would  find  entire 
shelves  where  every  alternate  book 
-contradicted  its  neighbor  next  it  Out 
of  all  this  what  can  an  ordinary  reader 
arrive  at  but  confusion  worse  con- 
founded?. John  Norris,  the  great 
Platonist,  used  to  -say  that  if  angels 
were  writers  we  should  have  few  fo- 
lios ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  if  angels 
were  writers  most  of  the  Svos  would 
dis9.ppear  with  the  folios  and  quartos, 
because  we  should  eliminate  contra- 
dictions, or,  in  other  words,  nearly 
ninety-nine  per  cent  of  all  literature 
•extant  C.  A.  Ward. 


AN  AUTHORS   CRY. 

Most  people  have  heard  of  Mr. 
Washington  Moon.  He  it  was  who 
wrote  against 'The  Dean's  EngUsV 
when  Dean  Alford  had  published  a 
work  called  'The  Queen*s  English.' 
Dean  Alford's  enemy  has  now,  too 
late  for  the  Dean,  written  a  book,  like 
the  opponent  of  Job,  and  this  book, 
*  With  all  my  Worldly  Gtoods  I  Thee 
Endow,'  is  a  novel  (Boutledge).  The 
novel  is  curious  enough,  but  not 
so  pathetic  as  the  author's  cry.  in 
the  preface.  Unlike  Panurge,  Mr. 
Moon  does  not  praise  the  borrowers 
— at  least,  the  borrowers  of  books. 
He  does  not  speak  as  the  book- collec- 
tor, whose  treasures,  once  lent,  are 
always  lost  or  spoiled,  but  as  the  au- 
thor. "I  ouce  knew  a  person,"  he 
says,  and  quotes  Juvenal,  "who  was 
mean  enough,  and  callous  enough, 
to  ask  even  an  author  for  the  loan  of 
one  of  his  works.  If  that  person 
could  have  realized,  and  have  been 
made  to  feel,  the  contempt  which  his 
request  raised  in  the  author's  mind, 
Tiis  self  respect  would  have  been  ut- 
terly withered  by  it"  This  is  an  old 
complaint  —  Martial  made  it  near 
^eighteen  himdred  years  ago.    He  ad- 


dresses an  epigram  to  a  friend  who, 
whenever  they  meet,  asks  leave  to 
send  his  page  and  borrow  Martial's 
latest  little  volume  of  verse.  The 
poet  answers  that  it  is  a  long  journey 
for  the  boy,  a  steep  climb  to  his  gar- 
ret But  in  the  market  place  hves 
one  Attrectus,  a  bookseller,  from 
whom  he  can  buy  the  Epigrams  in 
their  purple  binding  for  ten  cents. 
He  says  nothing  about  discount  As 
to  whether  the  self-respect  of  the 
borrower  "withered  away"  or  not, 
literary  history  is  silent.  Mr.  Moon 
argues  the  matter  out  with  the 
wicked  borrower.  "Do  you  not 
think  it  strange,  dear  readers,  that 
you,  who  fairly  claim  to  be  considered 
liberal  and  just,  have  hitherto  held  it 
to  be  perfectly  allowable  to  borrow  a 
book,  notwithstanding  that  you  were 
well  able  to  purchase  it  f '  "  To  me  it 
seems,"  he  goes  on,  "  that  if  a  book  is 
not  your  own  by  right  of  purchase  or 
of  gift,  you  ought,  in  honor,  to  abstain 
from  reading  it  unless  it  belongs  to  a 
pubUc  library."  Mr.  Moon  depicts  the 
labor  that  goes  into  a  novel— the 
careful  study  of  life  and  character, 
and  of  nature  animate  and  inanimate 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  But  whose 
house,  what  ducal  palace,  even,  could 
hold  all  the  nov^  a  man  may  read  f 
People  prefer  a  constant  flow  of  fresh 
books,  for  authors  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  this,  that  the  literary 
class  is  very,  small  Only  people  who 
have  a  sincere  love  of  literature  will 
spend  money  and  allot  house  room  to 
books.  Very  few  of  them  will  do  as 
much  for  novel&  So  English  authors 
must  supply  lending  libraries  or 
remain  unread.  In  America  the  case 
is  different  But  in  America  English 
novels  can  be  bought  so  very  cheap 
that  people  may,  if  they  Uke,  throw 
them  away  after  reading  them,  like 
old  newspapers.  But  for  the  sale 
of  cheap  English  books,  perhaps 
Americans   would,    ere   now,   have 
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been  as  great  pillars  of  the  lending 
library  as  Lydia  Languish  herself. 
Mr.  Moon's  new  novel  has,  at  least,  a 
startling  first  sentence.  *^ '  It  is  a 
blasphemous  lie/  muttered  Ernest 
Aldam,  as,  with  evident  indignation 
and  impatience,  he  rose  and  left  the 
ohurch."  The  nature  of  the  blasphe- 
mous lie  is  too  ecclesiastical  to  be 
discussed  here,  but  the  general  reader 
will  find  much  to  astonish  him,  and 
will  delight  in  a  Mr.  Thornton,  who 
knocks  down  priests  "like  skittles," 
Whether  he  will  purchase  Mr.  Moon's 
Derf ormance  or  not  is  between  him- 
self and  his  conscience. 


TBJ^  LIGHTNESS  OF  BOOKS 
AND  THEIR  FORM. 

An  excellent  thing  in  the  beautiful 
•edition  of  'Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,' 
which  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers 
have  lately  pubUshed,  is  the  lightness 
of  each  of  the  stately  six  volumes. 
We  "would  by  no  means  ignore  the  ed- 
itorial labors  of  Mr.  George  Birkbeck 
Bill ;  these  are  wdrthy  of  the  highest 
praise,  frOm  the  first  prefatory  pass- 
^e  all  through  the  army  of  foot-  notes 
to  the  last  line  of  the  most  satisfying 
of  indexes;  and  as  for  the  chief  of 
biographers,  he  has  lived  his  way 
through  the  stupid  disdain  of  gener- 
ations of  critics  to  a  station  far  be- 
yond the  acclaim  of  any :  the  first  of 
Interviewers  survives  in  the  immor- 
tality of  his  Interviewed,  a  perpetual 
example  of  triumphant  self-sacrifice 
to  all  his  kind.  Delightful  the  book 
is,  wherever  you  open  it,  and  aston- 
ishing to  any  he  that  will  consider 
how  it  is  the  work  of  a  commonplace 
man  about  a  writer  singularly  unin- 
spired in  his  poetry,  obtuse  in  his 
sense  of  beauty  and  of  art,  mistaken 
in  his  political  economy,  narrow  and 
intolerant  in  his  rehgion,  mechanical 
in  his  moraUty,  servile  in  his  theories 


of  society ;  one  who  is  no  longer  read 
now  in  his  unwieldy  and  pedantic 
prose,  and  has  been  wholly  superseded 
even  as  a  lexicographer,  but  who  is 
present  here  in  the  largeness  of  his 
heart,  vastly  and  simply  human ;  no 
poet,  no  critic,  no  philosopher,  no 
savant,  by  the  fine  modem  tests,  but 
somehow  immensely  a  man :  a  warm, 
huge  bulk,  living,  breathing,  not  to 
say  snoring,  and  simply  biographied 
to  undying  fame.  But  all  this,  or  the 
Uke  of  it,  has  been  very  much  said 
before,  and  we  were  going  to  speak  of 
that  purely  material  property  of  the 
book  which  we  have  already  hinted 
at,  for  we  think  it  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended.  For  our  own 
part  we  hope  for  a  time  when  no  new 
book  will  be  made  larger  than  a  vol- 
ume of  the  Tauchnitz  editions,  or 
rather  when  every  author  worth 
reading  shall  be  published  in  some 
such  convenient  form.  Then  the 
proud,  who  love  to  see  large  octavos 
and  duodecimos  in  vain  bindings  on 
their  shelves,  may  have  their  fancy's 
fill,  while  to  every  sincere  lover  of 
literature  shall  be  given  his  little 
hght  bookling,  to  be  read  abed,  or 
lounged  with  m  an  easy-chair,  or 
to  be  unpocketed  for  a  taste  of  its 
sweetness  in  city  car  or  cab,  or  upon 
still  country  by-paths.  No  book  too 
heavy  to  hold  in  one  hand  has 
any  right  to  exist,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  same  work  in  the  ideal 
form;  and  we  would  have  that  form 
the  original  shape  of  publication ; 
those  who  want  books  to  furnish 
their  libraries,  not  their  minds,  might 
wait.  As  it  is  now,  half  a  dozen 
vested  interests  conspire  to  give  the 
lover  of  literature  his  love  first  in  a 
guise  that  makes  it  a  burden.  Certain 
works  of  science  and  of  art,  whose 
primary  appeal  is  not  Uterary,  might 
take  the  shape  their  authors  judged 
fittest ;  but  there  is  no  reason  except 
the  commercial  reason  why  fiction. 
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poetry,  travel,  biography,  history, 
should  not  always  be  offered  us  first  as 
we  have  suggested.  Most  duodecimo 
books,  even,  are  too  thick  and  too 
heavy,  though  generally  the  weight 
is  from  the  quality,  not  the  quantity, 
of  the  paper  used ;  so  that  the  royal 
octavos  of  this  new  edition  of  '  Bos- 
well's  Johnson '  are  no  more  fatiguing 
to  the  wrist  than  half  the  duodecimo 
novels  that  issue  from  the  press.  A 
new  book  of  the  kinds  we  have  men- 
tioned should  be  heavier  than  a  met- 
ropolitan Sunday  newspaper,  which 
it  hardly  exceeds  in  the  number  of 
its  words,  only  by  the  weight  of  a 
very  thin,  flexible  cloth  binding.  This 
might  be  as  gay  and  costly,  or  as 
simple  and  cheap,  as  the  taste  and 
the  purse  of  the  purchaser  allowed ; 
but  in  an  age  when  all  things  become 
more  and  more  perceptibly  transitory, 
the  first  appeal  of  a  book  should  not 
be  made  from  covers  bespeaking  per- 
petuity. That  should  be  for  the  li- 
brary edition,  to  come  later,  if  at  all. 
The  ideal  book  should  open  easily, 
and  stay  open  till  the  reader  shuts  it ; 
and  it  should  slip  easily  into  a  man's 
breast-pocket  or  a  lady's  shopping 
bag.  In  Plato's  Republic  (or  if  it  was 
not  there  perhaps  it  was  in  Mr.  Bella- 
my's 'Looking  Backward'  common- 
wealth) all  new  books  were  physically 
adapted  to  the  strength  of  the  delicate 
and  ailing  people — mostly  delicate 
and  ailing  women — who  have  always 
done  most  of  the  reading  in  the 
world;  and  the  Ubrary  editions  were 
awarded  as  prizes  to  the  winners  in 
the  Olympian  games,  who  generally 
could  not  spell,  but  who  had  the 
muscle  to  handle  those  athletic  vol- 
umes, which  snapped  shut  like  steel- 
traps  when  you  tried  to  open  them, 
and  were  boimd  in  thick,  heavy, 
brutal  boards,  as  unyielding  as  plate 
armor. — Wilxiam  Dean  Howells,  in 
the  Study  of  Harper's  Magazine  for 
February. 


A  BATCH  01  BINDERS. 

The  Boy  er  or  Boyet  family  of  binders 
flourished  in  Paris  from  1670  to  1730. 
As  compared  with  everything  which 
had  gone  before,  the  style  of  binding- 
adopted  by  them  is  distinctively  their 
own.  Many  of  the  ornamental  details 
were  simply  selected  from  the  work 
of  their  predecessors;  some  were 
quite  new,  and  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  applied  to  the  red  or  blue 
morocco  coverings,  manipulated  with 
great  skill,  was  fresh  and  elegant.  It 
has  been  followed  by  the  binders  of 
all  countries  ever  since,  in  spite  of  a 
few  weak  occasional  attempts  to  sub- 
stitute new  methods.  In  the  Boyer 
books,  the  backs  of  the  volumes  are 
more  elaborately  gilt  than  the  sides; 
the  surface  of  these  being  left  to  a 
large  extent  blank,  without  other 
decoration  than  the  gold  fillets  and 
the  comer  pieces  of  dentelle  work.  An 
elegant  ornament  is  the  figure  of 
a  vase,  sometimes  placed  at  the  an- 
gles on  the  sides  and  in  the  panels 
on  the  back ;  but  this  had  been  used 
by  contemporaries  *and  followers  of 
La  Gascon  before  the  first  Boyer's 
time.  The  usual  ornament  was  a. 
flower  on  a  bit  of  lace- work  which,  in 
combination  with  the  comer-pieces 
in  the  panels  on  the  back,  left  the 
morocco  blank  in  lozenge  shapes. 
The  morocco  lining  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  better  kind  of  Boyer  bindings; 
it  was  usually  plain  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  dentelle  edging  of  gold. 

During  the  first  twenty  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  Augustin  du 
Seuil,  who  had  evidently  been  brought 
up  in  Boyer's  house,  became  famous 
as  a  binder.  His  work  is  more  ornate 
than  that  of  his  teacher,  and  shows  a 
renewal  of  some  of  the  fine  and  deli- 
cate methods  of  Le  Gascon's  tima 
He  indulged  in  broad  denteUe  borders 
and  preferred  olive  morocco  for  the 
production  of  his  best  effects.    Ha 
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likewise  affected  leather  linings  more 
richly  decorated  than  Boyer's.  Du 
Seuil  connected  himself  by  marriage 
with  the  Padeloups,  another  great 
family  of  binders,  whose  chief  mem- 
ber was  Antoine  Michel  Padeloup. 
The  artist,  between  1730  and  1759, 
produced  a  number  of  fine  bindings 
in  red  and  blue  morocco  which  have 
never  been  surpassed  in  synmietry 
and  elegance.  His  style  was  usually 
that  of  Boyer ;  but  he  improved  both 
on  Boyer  and  Du  Seuil  by  adding  a 
number  of  small  ornamental  details 
which  have  been  adopted  or  copied 
'by  all  his  successors.  The  first  De- 
rome  was  a  binder  of  considerable 
merit  who  cut  the  margins  of  his 
book  in  a  deplorable  manner,  and 
who  evidently  did  not  mean  that  they 
should  be  opened  for  reading.  As  a 
decorator,  he  was  inferior  to  Padeloup 
but  followed  similaur  methods.  The 
two  binders  usually  classed  together 
as  one  under  Derome  lejeune  imitated 
Padeloup  with  great  success  between 
1760  and  the  Revolution ;  but  although 
superior  to  J.  A.  Derome,  they  never 
•equalled  the  other  master.  The  last 
■twenty  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
iiury  witnessed  the  extinction  of  the 
Derome  school  and  the  utter  debase- 
jnent  of  French  binding. 

With  Padeloup's  Horace  may  be 
compared  a  fine  specimen  of  contem- 
porary English  work  applied  to  anoth- 
-er  copy  of  the  same  work.  In  the 
latter  we  see  the  best  kind  of  English 
bookbinding  which  prevailed  in  the 
last  century,  and  which  is  usually 
identified  with  the  names  of  Elliott 
and  Chapman.  During  about  thirty 
years  they  bound  books  for  the  chief 
collectors  of  the  time  of  George  II., 
and  some  worthy  successors  inherited 
their  skill  in  decorating  volumes 
which  passed  into  the  famous  Har- 
leian  Library. 

It  is  time  to  mention  a  Scottish 
school   of   bookbinding  which    had 


come  into  existence  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which 
disappeared  about  1730-40.  It  made 
a  very  remarkable  use  of  petits  fers, 
and  produced  wonderfully  bright  and 
sparkling  effects  with  tiny  dots  and 
leaves  of  gold.  The  design  is  usually 
somewhat  stiff  and  over  elaborate, 
but  the  execution  always  creditable 
and  ingenious. 

The  renown  of  Roger  Payne  is 
great  in  England.  No  one  can  deny 
that  he  loved  his  art,  and  produced, 
with  small  means,  some  striking  and 
characteristic  examples  of  bookbind- 
ing. The  favorite  material  on  which 
he  worked  was  russia-leather,  and 
the  methods  of  decoration  which  he 
employed  were  almost  wholly  his 
own.  The  grotesque  accounts  in  his 
handwriting,  which  owners  of  books 
bound  by  him  are  fond  of  preserving, 
show  how  utterly  illiterate  was  Roger 
Payne,  and  how  defective  must  have 
been  his  knowledge  of  what  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  binders  of  a  for- 
mer time ;  yet  he  had  taste  and  skill 
of  no  common  order.  Besides  the 
kind  of  work  which  he  preferred,  he 
also  produced  "pot  boilers"  of  an 
ordinary  sort  for  patrons  who  did 
not  appreciate  his  characteristic 
methods. 

When  Roger  Payne  died  in  1797, 
there  were  several  craftsmen  in  Lon- 
don whose  work  was  considered  so 
good  on  the  Continent  that  the  Paris 
binders,  Bozerian,  Thouvenin,  Simier, 
and  others,  revolting  from  the  decay 
of  native  art,  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  imitate  and  adopt  it.  Benedict, 
Walther,  Saggemeier,  and  Kalthoeber, 
were  Germans  who  had  imported 
from  their  own  country  only  its  earn- 
estness and  solidity,  but  not  its  style. 
They  infused  fresh  vitality  into  Eng- 
lish methods,  and  just  enough  of  their 
native  manner  to  produce  an  agreea- 
ble cross.  Kalthoeber  was  the  most 
prolific  and  elegant  of  them  alL  Some 
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of  his  work  is  coarse,  gaudy,  and 
tasteless,  but  he  introduced  motifs  of 
decoration  which  had  the  charm  of 
novelty,  and  he  covered  his  books 
with  a  polished  red  morocco  so  ex- 
quisitely rosy  in  its  tint  as  to  fascinate 
the  eye.  Bering  at  the  same  time 
copied  Roger  Payne,  but  with  modifi- 
cations derived  from  the  Gtormanic 
school.  Next  came  Charles  Lewis, 
tasteful,  elegant,  aristocratic  in  style, 
who  was  the  chief  English  binder  be- 
tween 1802  and  1840;  contemporary 
with  him,  Clarke,  who  was  the  first 
reproducer  in  our  age  of  sixteenth- 
century  models,  but  whose  usual  work 
was  the  respectable  gilt  calf  of  modem 
England.  Bedford,  who  had  worked 
with  Lewis,  continued  his  traditions, 
allied  himself  with  Clarke,  and  reach- 
ed the  summit  of  his  profession.  He 
was  the  chief  of  English  binders  be- 
tween 1860  and  1870,  and  produced 
splendidly  dull  bindings,  all  very  much 
alike,  except  in  a  few  instances  when 
he  cppied  Venetian-Saracenic  pat- 
terns of  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
also  imitated  Veneto-Lyonese  work 
of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
French  work  of  the  present  century, 
and  many  other  styles,  all  copied  with 
scrupulous  fidelity.  There  was  nothing 
original  about  Bedford ;  he  was  a 
mechanical  artist  of  the  highest  order. 
As  for  the  binders  of  to-day,  it  would 
be  invidious  to  make  allusions ;  but  it 
may  be  said  that  there  seem  to  be 
some  prospects  of  a  brighter  future. 

In  France,  about  1830,  the  book- 
binding world  began  to  rebel  against 
the  Bozerian,  Thouvenian,  and  Napo- 
leonic fashions;  and  the  tendency 
was  to  return  to  Boyer  and  Padeloup- 
ian  methods.  It  was  a  wise  and  ju- 
dicious revolution,  and  ought  to  have 
been  the  genesis  of  new  excellence. 
Banzonnet,  Simier  U  jeune,  Duru,  and 
NiedrSe,  led  the  way;  and  in  the 
hands  of  several  men  of  taste,  the 
utmost  perfection  and  delicacy  of  ex- 


ecution have  been  reached.  Trautz 
and  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as 
several  binders  of  to-day,  have  cover- 
ed themselves  with  glory — ^in  so  far 
as  glory  can  be  won  by  imitation. 
No  trace  of  originality  can  be  discov- 
ered in  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  ac- 
complishments of  modern  French 
work.  Everything  which  could  be 
compassed  by  taste,  skill,  ingenuity, 
fullness  of  resource,  earnest  and  con- 
scientious painstaking,  has  been 
achieved.  Only  the  vivifying  spirit 
is  absent — the  one  indispensable 
quality  which  would  console  us  for 
the  absence  of  the  most  exquisite 
neatness  and  regularity.  The  artist 
of  the  sixteenth  century  worked  with 
a  few  simple  and  imperfect  tools,  used 
the  rule  and  compass  very  sparingly, 
trusted  to  his  eye  and  to  his  hand,  in 
a  sublime  confidence  that  they  would 
carry  out  his  inspirations  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  and  boldness. 


-M«i 
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CATALOQUINa. 

Mr.  "Wheatley  has  produced  a  sen- 
sible and  useful  book  *  How  to  Cata- 
logue a  Library*  upon  a  subject  of 
great  difficulty.  Only  those  who  have 
tried  their  hands  know  how  hard  it  is 
to  produce  a  really  satisfactory  cato- 
log^e  of  books.  Those  who  have  not 
tried  are  fully  convinced  that  it  is  one 
of  the  easiest  of  easy  tasks.  It  is 
perhaps  cruel  to  undeceive  them,  but 
a  study  of  Mr.  Wheatley's  book  will 
show  that  there  are  pitfalls  and  dan- 
gers not  dreamt  of  in  their  philoso- 
phy. The  cataloguing  codes  of  the 
British  Museum,  the  Bodleian,  the 
Cambridge  University,  and  those  de- 
vised by  the  Library  Association,  by 
Prof.  Jewett,  and  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Cutter 
are  examined  and  commented  upon 
by  Mr.  Wheatley,  who  in  th's  way 
gives  the  neophyte  the  benefit  of  the 
best  advice,  imder  the  headings  of 
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*  Print  and  Manuscript/  '  How  to  treat 
aTitle-page/ '  References  and  Subject- 
Index  Arrangement/  '  Something 
about  MSS./  and  'Rules  for  a  Small 
Library.' 

With  much  that  he  says  I  cordially 
agrea  His  book  is  an  excellent  one 
for  the  young  librarian,  and  a  pleasant 
one  for  the  older  book-lover.  I  ven- 
ture, however,  to  dissent  altogether 
from  the  opinion  that  cataloguing 
codes  drawn  up  for  great  libraries 
**  are  necessarily  laid  down  on  a  scale 
which  unfits  them  for  use  in  the 
making  of  a  small  catalogue."  This 
is  a  bibliographical  heresy.  A  code 
inapplicable  to  a  small  library  would 
be  equally  useless  for  a  lai^e  one. 
Doubtless  Mr.  Wheatley's  short  code 
will  be  sufficient  for  many  cases^  but 
the  first  book  to  be  catalogued  in  a 
small  library  might  very  easily  prove 
to  present  a  problem  only  dealt  with 
in  a  fuller  set  of  rules. 

On  the  old  controversy  as  to  the 
printing  of  the  British  Museum  Cata- 
logue Mr.  Wheatley  quotes  a  remark 
made  made  by  Mr.  BuUen:  "There 
were  those  in  the  Museum,  Mr.  Gar- 
nett  and  himself  among  them,  who, 
long  before  the  present  time  [1884], 
advocated  printed,  in  contradiction  to 
manuscript,  catalogues. '  This  is  im- 
doubtedly  correct.  In  1877,  at  the 
International  Conference  of  Libra- 
rians, in  advocating  the  printing  of 
the  British  Museum  Catalogue  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  lover  of  litera- 
ture not  resident  in  the  metropolis,  I 
ventured  to  say  that 

"the  greatest  help  which  the  British  Museam 
ooiild  give  to  national  culture,  alike  in  its  metro- 
politan and  its  provincial  form,  would  be  by  the 
issue  of  a  printed  catalogue." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
printing  was  opposed  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Porter  and  Mr.  Russell  Martineau, 
but  was  cordially  supported  by  Mr 
BuUen,  as  it  was  by  Dr.  Gamett  in 
his  excelliBnt  account  of  the  British 


Museum  shelf  classification.  Mr. 
Winter  Jones,  who  was  then  principal 
librarian,  said  that  ''he  would  be  glad 
to  see  a  printed  catologue  of  the  Mu- 
seum," but  pointed  to  some  difficulties 
which  he  evidently  thought  were  in- 
suparable.  The  subject  was  renewed 
at  the  Oxford  meeting  of  the  Library 
Association,  when  Mr.  BuUen  and  Mr. 
Gamett  both  again  spoke  in  favor  of 
printing.  The  General  Catalogue  is 
now  actually  in  course  of  printing; 
but  th's,  as  Dr.  Gamett  has  pointed 
out,  is  due  to  other  considerations 
than  those  urged  by  Mr.  Parry  in 
1849,  by  Dr.  Crestadoro  in  1866,  and 
by  Dr.  Gamett,  Mr.  Bullen,  myself,, 
and  others  in  1877.  When  a  MS. 
catalogue  in  9,000  volumes  appeared 
to  be  within  ''measurable  distance," 
the  prospect  was  too  appalling ;  and 
printing  was  introduced — as  a  method 
of  boiling  down.  While  heartily 
grateful  for  what  has  been  done,  and 
making  almost  daily  use  of  the  printed 
portions  of  the  British  Museum  Cata- 
logue, I  confess  to  a  preference  for 
the  method  indicated  in  my  paper,  'Is 
a  printed  catalogue  of  the  British 
Musemn  practicable,'  read  at  the  Ox- 
ford meeting  of  the  Library  Associa- 
tion, and  endorsed  by  Dr.  Gamett 
{Sunday  Review  ii  206).  It  was  in 
effect  a  combination  of  the  plans  of 
cataloguing  suggested  by  Dr.  Cresta- 
doro and  Prof.  Jewett.  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley's  brief  reference  to  Dr.  Cresta- 
doro's  'Art  of  Making  Catalogues  of 
Libraries'  does  not,  in. my  opinion,  do 
justice  to  the  system  advocated  in 
that  remarkable  and  now  rare  little 
book,  which  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  may  be  strongly  advised 
to  read,  whenever  they  have  the 
chance.  Dr.  Crestadoro's  plan  for 
the  cataloguing  of  printed  books  is 
substantially  that  which  is  universally 
applied,  without  demur,  to  the  calen- 
daring of  MSS.  There  is  first  an  "in- 
ventory" of  full  title-entries,  which 
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may  be  in  any  order,  or  in  no  order, 
80  long  as  each  title  is  numbered. 
Then  there  is  a  "finding  index,"  al- 
phabetical, of  course,  and  containing 
a  reference  to  every  name  or  subject 
contained  in  the  preceeding  titles. 
Generally  speaking,  an  author  may 
be  trusted  to  place  on  the  title-page 
the  subject  of  his  book ;  and  when  he 
has  not  done  so,  the  cataloguer  should, 
in  a  note,  supply  the  omission.  The 
transcript  of  the  title  is  the  basis  of 
operation,  and  every  word  in  it  likely 
to  be  a  matter  of  inquiry  by  prospec- 
tive readers  is  arranged  so  as  to  form 
a  complete  concordance  of  authors 
and  of  subjects.  The  objection  raised 
at  p.  196  does  not  outwe'gh  the  solid 
advantage  presented  by  such  a  con- 
cordance, which  can,  where  funds 
permit,  be  carried  by  means  of  cross- 
references  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
combine  most  of  the  advantages  of  a 
^classification  and  a  topographical 
index.  Dr.  Crestadoro's  plan  for  a 
printed  catalogue  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum fell  flat ;  but  his  system  of  index 
-cataloguing  has  been  very  largely 
adopted  in  municipal  libraries,  and 
undoubtedly  has  had  a  powerful  and 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  methods 
of  what  may  be  called  the  educational 
bibliography  of  popular  libraries. 
Prof.  Jewett's  suggestion  was  that 
titles  should  be  stereotyped  singly, 
and  thus  be  capable  of  being  used 
again  and  again  in  fresh  combina- 
tions. The  application  of  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  Crestadoro  and 
Jewett  to  the  solution  of  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  been  a  very  solid  gain 
to  bibliographical  science.  Failing 
that,  I  rejoice  at  each  fasciculus  of 
the  British  Museum  Catalogue  that 
comes  from  the  hands  of  the  printer. 
Would  that  all  public  money  were  as 
well  spent ! 

To  indicate  a^eement  briefly,  and 
disagreement  more  fully,  cannot  im- 


fortunately  be  avo'ded,  even  where, 
as  in  Mr.  Wheatley's  book,  there  is 
much  to  praise  and  little  from  which 
to  dissent.      William  K  A-  Axon. 


■  0» 
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TASTE  IN  BOOKBINDING. 

It  is  a  disputed  questions,  among 
book- lovers    of   taste,    whether   the 
whole  of  a  small  collection  should  be 
bound  in  the  same  material  and  of 
the  same  color,  or  whether  a  diversity 
should  prevail    There  are  valid  rea- 
sons for  either  plan.    A  library  where 
both  morocco  and  calf  bindings  are 
adopted,  in  the  various  hues  which 
are  given  to  each  leather,  has  a  pleas- 
ant and   lively   appearance,  and   if 
glaring  contrasts  in  hues  be  avoided 
in  neighboring  volumes  as  they  stand 
upon  the  shelves  an  air  of  lightness 
and  vivacity    will    characterize  the 
apartment.    But  the  contrast  must 
by  no  means  be  too  pronounced.    Dr. 
Dibdin,  a  great  authority  on  all  such 
matters,  warns  us  specially  against 
the  employment  of  either  white  vel- 
lum or  scarlet  morocco  as  a  material 
for  the  jackets  of  our  volumes.    Both 
are  too  decided  in  appearance,  and 
impart  a  '  spotty '  look  to  the  shelves. 
Of  course,  this  objection  applies  only 
to  single  volumes  or  small  sets  in 
libraries  of  limited   extent.    If,  for 
instance,  a    whole  press,  or  set    of 
shelves,   could   be   appropriated    to 
vellum-clad  volumes  of  the  Fathers 
and   patristic    theology,    the   effect 
would  be  good.    The  decision  on  the 
general  question  of  uniformity  versus 
variety  must  be  left,  in  great  measure, 
to  individual  taste. 

Where  the  collection  is  small,  say, 
sufficient  to  fill  two  ordinary  book- 
cases (about  500  volumes),  an  excel- 
lent plan  is  to  reserve  one  case  for 
standard  English  authors,  and  bestow 
in  the  other  works  on  science,  art, 
travels,   foreign  books,  &c.    Let  all 
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the  bindings  be  of  morocco,  either 

*  whole'  binding  (the  term  used  when 
the  book  is  wholly  covered  with  leath- 
er), or  half  binding  (where  the  back 
and  comers  only  are  leather  covered 

*  cloth/  of  a  similar  color  to  that  of 
the  leather,  being  used  for  the  sides), 
according  to  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  the  book.  If  maroon  moroc- 
co be  chosen  for  the  books  in  the  first 
press,  and  an  olive  green  for  those 
in  the  second,  the  effect  will  be  chaste 
and  massive.     Both   these  leathers 

*  throw  up '  the  gilding  of  the  back 
splendidly.  Where  expense  is  not  a 
primary  consideration,  the  back 
should  not  be  scrimped  in  this  mat- 
ter of  gilding,  or,  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  'finishing.'  A  morocco-bound 
book  should  bear  a  good  amount  of 
gold  on  the  back ;  but  the  patterns  of 
the  tools  should  be  carefully  selected 


ON^  THE  FLY-LEAF  OF M ANON 

LE8CA  UT. 

To  you  whose  temperate  pulses  flow 
With  measured  beat  serene  and  slow, 
The  even  tenor  of  whose  way 
Is  undisturbed  by  passion's  sway, 
This  tale  of  wayward  love  may  seem 
The  record  of  a  fevered  dream. 
And  yet,  we  too  have  that  within 
To  make  us  what  our  kind  have  been. 
A  lure  more  strong,  a  wisli  more  faint, 
Makes  one  a  monster,  one  a  saint; 
And  even  love,  by  difference  nice 
Becomes  a  virtue  or  a  vice. 
The  briar,  tliat  o'er  the  garden  wall 
Trails  its  sweet  blossoms  till  they  fall 
Acioss  the  dusty  road,  and  then 
Are  trodden  under  foot  of  men. 
Is  sister  to  the  decorous  rose 
Within  the  garden's  well-kept  close. 
Whose  pinioned  branches  may  not  roam 
Out  and  beyond  their  latticed  home. 
There's  many  a  life  of  sweet  content 
Whose  virtue  is  environment. 
They  erred,  they  fell ;  and  yet,  'tis  true, 
They  hold  the  mirror  up  t-o  you. 

Waltbb  Learned. 


BRO  WNINQ'S  SONNETS  IN  THE 
FALL  MALL  GAZETTE. 

Mr.  Browning  had  a  rooted  dislike  to 
writing  for  magazines  or  newspapers. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was,  however, 
privileged  to  publish  for  the  first  time 
two  or  three  occasional  verses  by  the 
poet.  Ab  these  are  little  known  we 
reprint  them: — 

ON  GOLDONI. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  Sonnet  on 
Goldoni  {P.  M.  G.,  December  8, 1883), 
dated  *  Venice,  November  27,  1883/* 
and  written  for  the  Album  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Goldoni  Monument : 

Goldoni,— good,  gay,  sunniest  of  souls,— 

Glassing  half  Venice  in  that  verse  of  thine,— 

What  thoutch  it  just  reflect  the  shade  and  shine 
Of  common  life,  nor  render  as  it  rolls 
Grandeur  and  gloom  ?  Sufficient  for  thy  shoals 

Was  Carnival :  Paiini's  depths  enshrine 

Secrets  unsuited  to  that  opaline 
Surface  of  things  which  laughs  along  thy  scrolls. 
There  throng  the  people;  how  they  come  and  go 

Lisp  the  soft  language,  flaunt  the  bright  garb- 
see— 
On  Piazza,  Calle,  under  Portico 

And  over  Bridge  I    Dear  king  of  Comedy, 
Be  honored  I    Thou  that  didst  love  Venice  so, 

Venice,  and  we  who  love  her,  all  love  thee  I 

A  PARAPHRASE  FROM  HORACE. 

A  few  days  after  the  publication  of 
this  sonnet,  a  correspondent  sent  to 
the  PaU  Mall    Gazette   another   im- 
promptu by  the  poet,  consisting  of 
four  lines  written  for  Mrs.  Moscheles, 
a  lady  famous  for  her  musical  soirees. 
In  reference,  as  we  may  presume,  to 
the  susceptibilities  and  peculiarities 
of   musical   artists,    somebody   had 
written  in  the  album  the  well  known 
lines  of  Horace- 
Omnibus  hoc  vitium  cantoribus,  inter  amicoe 
Ut  nunquam  inducant  animum  cantare  rogati 
Injussi  nunquam  desistant 

To  which  the  EngUsh  poet,  being 
asked  to  make  the  next  contribution, 
promptly  appended  the  following  free 
translation : — 

All  singers,  trust  me,  have  this  common  vice. 
To  sing  'mid  friends  you'll  have  to  ask  them  twice. 
If  you  don't  ask  them,  tis  another  thing, 
Until  the  Judgment  day  be  sure  they'll  sing. 
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'HELEN'S  TOWER.' 

A  more  interesting  production, 
which  also  was  first  published  in  the 
Pall  MaU  GaaeUey  was  a  sonnet  enti- 
tled 'Helen's  Tower.'  This  was 
Browning's  first  sonnet  and  was 
written  at  the  request  of  Lord  Duflfer- 
in,  having  as  a  subject  the  memorial 
tower  which  Lord  Duff  erin  had  erect- 
ed at  Clandeboye,  Ireland,  to  the 
memory  of  his  mother,  Helen,  Count- 
ess of  Qiflford.  It  was  first  published 
in  the  PaU  MaU  Oazette  of  December 
28th,  1883,  and  ran  thus  :— 

Who  hears  of  Helen's  Tower  may  dream  per- 
chance 
How  the  Greek  Beauty  from  the  Scosan  Gate 
Gazed  on  old  friends  unanimous  in  hate. 

Death  doomM  because  of  her  fair  countenance. 

Hearts  would  leap  otherwise  at  thy  advance, 
Lady,  to  whom  this  Tower  is  consecrate  I 
Like  hers,  thy  face  once  made  all  eyes  elate 

Yet,  unlike  hers,  was  blessed  by  every  glance. 

The  Tower  of  Hate  is  outworn,  far  and  strange: 
A  transitory  shame  of  long  ago, 
It  dies  into  the  sand  from  which  it  sprang; 

But  thine,  Love's  rock-built  Tower,  shall  fear  no 
change. 
God's  8elf  laid  stable  earth's  foundations  so, 
When  all  the  morning  stars  together  sang. 

April  26th,  1870. 

Lord  Tennyson  it  will  be  remembered, 
also  wrote  some  lines  on  the  same 
occasion. 

*WHY  I  AH  A  LIBERAU' 

In  politics  Robert  Browning  was,  as 
is  well  known,  a  Liberal.  In  the  fol- 
lowing sonnet  he  gave  the  reason  for 
the  political  faith  that  was  in  him. 
The  sonnet  appeared  in  the  book 
compiled,  imder  the  above  head,  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Reid  (Cassell): — 

"  Why?"  Because  all  1  haply  can  and  do, 
All  that  I  am  now— all  1  hope  to  be- 
Whence  comes  it  save  from  fortune  setting  free 

Body  and  ^%oul  the  purpose  to  pursue, 

God  traced  for  both  ?    If  fetters,  not  a  few. 
Of  prejudice,  convention,  fall  from  me. 
These  shall  I  bid  men-  each  in  his  degree 

Also  God-guided— bear,  and  gaily  too  ? 

But  little  do  or  can  the  best  of  us: 

THAT    LITTLE    IS  ACHIEVED    THROUGH 

LIBERTY. 

Who,  then,  dare  hold— emancipated  thus— 
His  fellow  shall  continue  bound  ?    Not  I, 


Who  live,  love,  labor  freely,  nor  discuss 
A  brother's  riglit  to  freedom.    That  is  "  Why." 

(Browning's  sonnets  have,  we  may 
remark,  been  collected,  with  a  few 
critical  observations  added,  by  Mr.  B. 
Sagar,  in  a  pamphlet  (Hey  wood,  Man- 
chester, Eng.) 


••^^Slr***' 


WILLOBIE  HIS  A  VISA. 

The  fact  that  books  bearing,  how- 
ever remotely,  on  Shakspere  should 
be  so  eagery  sought  for  and  carefully 
cherished  is  not  surprising,  when  we 
consider  how  fragmentary  and  unsat- 
isfactory our  knowledge  is  respecting 
the  man  and  his  surroundings.  Any- 
thing containing  references  to  him  or 
his  works  which  owes  its  origin  to  a 
contemportiry  author,  is  bound  to 
command  appreciatioti  from  students 
and  admirers  alike,  and  the  little  vol- 
ume whose  title  is  quoted  above,  may 
not  unreasonably  claim  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  printed  book  in  which 
direct  reference  is  made  to  William 
Shakspere. 

Apart  from  this  interest,  the  history 
of  the  collection  of  poems  is  worth 
noting.  It  purports  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  ''Henry  Willoughby  "  or  "Wil- 
lobie,"  as  phonetically  spelt,  and  was 
first  issued  in  1594.  The  Dedication 
and  Epistle  to  the  reader  in  the  first 
and  subsequent  editions  are  signed 
'Hadrian  Dorrell,'  ostensibly  the 
Editor,  who  gives  some  account  of 
*Henry  Willobie'  and  also  of  'Thomas.' 
his  brother,  whose  name  is  appended 
to  a  poem  in  the  book.  In  the  edition 
of  1606  appears  "  The  Apologie,  shew- 
ing the  true  meaning  of  Willobie,  his 
Avisa,"  also  signed  Hadrian  Dorrell, 
and  giving  further  information  as  to 
the  reputed  author.  Certain  discrep- 
ancies in  this,  however,  added  to  for- 
mer suspicions,  induce  Mr.  Ingleby, 
the  editor  of  'Shakspere  Allusion 
Books,'  to  believe  that  "Henry  and 
Thomas   Willobie"    are    but   other 
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names  for  Hadrian  Dorrell,  who 
whether  from  excessive  modesty  or 
discretion,  thus  sought  to  veil  his 
identity  under  a  dual  pseudonym. 

Be  that  as  it  may  the  author  was 
evidently  acquainted  with  Shakspere, 
and  has  left  records  of  that  fact  in  his 
pages.  The  first  reference  occurs  in  a 
prefixed  commendatory  poem  signed 
'Contraria  Contrariis  Vigilantius  Dor- 
mitanus/  under  which  eccentric  nom- 
enclature it  is  not  impossible  the 
^Editor'  himself  may  be  hid.  The 
second  verse  of  this  poem  runs  to 
f oUows : — 

"  ThouKb  CoUatiDe  have  dearly  bought. 

To  high  renowoe  a  lasting  life. 

And  found,  that  most  in  value  have  sought, 

To  have  a  faire  and  consttant  wife; 

ret  Tarquine  pluckt  his  glistering  grape. 

And  Shake-speare  paints  poor  Lucrece  rape." 

This  then  is  the  first  printed  mention 
of  the  Bard  yet  discovered.  The  sec- 
ond occurs  on  page  76  in  a  prose 
fragment  numbered  as  "  Cant.XIAlU" 
the  whole  of  which  is  highly  interest- 
ing, although  instead  of  the  name  at 
full  length,  initials  only  are  used. 
Viewed,  however,  in  connection  with 
the  former  reference,  there  is  proba- 
bly little  real  doubt  as  to  the  person 
intended.  *'H.  W."  speaks  of  "his 
familiar  friend  W.  S.  who  not  long 
before  had  tryed  the  curtesie  of  the 
Uke  passion  (i.e.  Love)  and  was  now 
newly  recovered,"  whilst  he  further 
says:  "this  miserable  comforter 
{W.  8.)  .  .  .  .  because  he  would  see 
whether  another  could  play  his  part 
better  then  himselfe,  and  in  viewing 
a  far  off  the  course  of  this  loving 
Comedie,  hee  determined  to  see 
whether  it  would  sort  to  a  happier 
end  for  this  new  actor,  then  it  did  for 
the  olde  player.  But  at  length  this 
Comedy  had  Uke  to  have  growne  a 
Tragedy.  .  .  .  ."  The  introduction  of 
these  dramatic  phrases  in  this  con- 
nection is  naturally  highly  signifi- 
cant and  interesting.  The  further 
allusions,  if  such  they  can  be  termed, 


consist  in  the  initials  "W.  S."  being 
prefixed  to  one  or  two  short  Cantos, 
forming  a  portion  of  a  poetical  dia- 
logue between  the  author  and  this 
friend  on  the  subject  of  the  former's 
mistress,  the  Avisa  of  the  Story.  The 
composition  is  throughout  from  the 
same  hand,  and  as  poetry,  offers  no- 
thing remarkable  to  the  critical  taste. 
However  familiar  "  W.  S."  may  have 
been  with  "Henry  Willobie"  he  cer- 
tainly lent  him  no  assistance  with  his 
verses,  but  the  Shaksperean  interest 
in 'the  little  volume  is  sufficient  to 
justify  even  the  apparently  extrava- 
gant price,  $240,  for  which  a  perfect 
copy  has  been  sold. — Jarvis's  Fly-Leaf. 


A   WORD  ABOUT  BOOKMEN {?). 

In  the  Publisher's  Weekly  C.  J.  B. 
writes: — The  funny  things  said  by  the 
ignorant  bookseller  or  his  ignorant 
customer  have  furnished  food  to 
scores  of  scribes,  as  foils  for  their 
more  or  less  funny  inventions.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  exhibitions  of  con- 
ceit, folly,  and  ignorance  seen  by  an 
intelligent  bookseller  are  many  and 
tiring.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
cultured  men  in  the  book  business 
are,  so  to  speak,  a  minus  quantity. 
Like  master,  like  man.  The  clerks 
in  bookstores,  especially  outside  the 
great  cities,  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  their  absolute  ignorance  of  litera- 
ture and  of  matters  literary.  Not  long 
since  I  was  employed  temporarily  in 
a  bookstore  just  outside  of  N  ew  York. 
One  day  a  customer  came  in  and  ask- 
ed a  fel  ow-clerk  for  some  book  the 
name  of  which  I  did  not  catch.  After 
looking  among  a  lot  of  Seaside  Librar- 
ies in  a  vague,  uncertain  way,  Master 
clerk  came  back  to  the  writer  and  in- 
quired despairingly,  "i^j  there  a  book 
published  called  'Hamlet'?"  This 
young  man,  aged  about  twenty- one, 
had  been  three  years  in  the  same 
bookstore.    Another  day  a  lady  want- 
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ed  a  book  for  a  present  to  her  husband. 
We  suggested  a  set  of  Shakspere's 
Works.  "Oh!"  said  madam,  "he 
read  that  when  it  first  came  out" 
She  eventually  selected  half  a  dozen 
of  E.  P.  Eoe*s  books  as  being  "  nicer." 
We  had  in  the  store  a  young  fellow* 
for  whose  ignorance  there  was  some 
excuse,  as  his  experience  in  books 
was  only  of  some  six  months  dura- 
tion, but  who  imagined  that  in  that 
period  he  had  completely  mastered 
the  details  and  intricacies  of  a  busi- 
ness that  is  never  learned.  He  ipfras 
serving  a  well  known  local  politican, 
a  man  of  means  and  standing  in  the 
community,  when  the  latter  took 
down  a  copy  of  the  *  Inferno,'  illustra- 
ted with  Dore's  design's.  After  a  few 
minutes'  inspection,  his  curiosity 
aroused  by  the  wonderful  pictures, 
he  turned  to  the  young  man  and  ask- 
ed, "What  is  it  all  about  anyway — 
the  bad  things  of  life  t"  Delighted  at 
being  able  to  air  his  learning,  the 
bookman  (?)  proceeded  to  give  the 
funniest  description  of  the  *  Inferno ' 
that  has  ever  been  given.  "Well, 
yes,  its  what  we  see  as  we  go  through 
life,  all  what  we  are  not  to  do  and 
what  bad  people  do."  "  Well,  was  he 
an  American?"  "Oh,  no,  German,  I 
think— but  he's  dead  now." 

Then  the  pair  moved  on.  It  may 
be  thought  such  examples  of  gross 
ignorance  are  rare.  The  reverse  is  a 
fact — they  are  only  too  common. 
How  many  book  clerks — outside  of 
Boston,  of  coiu-se,  and  say  New  York 
are  there  who  could  sit  down  and  re- 
ply to  an  examination  paper  dealing 
with  such  questions  as  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  Walton's  'Angler.'  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  '  Pil- 
grim's Progress'  was  written,  the  date 
of  the  first  complete  edition  of 
Shakspere's  Works  and  the  value  of 
a  fine  copy?  How  many  could  tell  us 
what  the  ' Areopagitica '  is,  and  by 
whom  written? 


Take  any  other  profession  and  put 
parallel  questions,  and  I  will  assert 
that  the  answers  are  75  per  cent,  bet- 
ter than  the  book  clerks '.  Could  not 
the  great  clubs  of  men — lovers  of 
books — such  as  the  Qrolier,  institute 
competitive  examinations  at  periodi- 
cal intervals,  giving  perhaps  small 
prizes,  or  better  still,  certificates  of 
competency,  to  educated  book  clerks 
who  have  proved  their  knowledge. 

It  would  be  a  useful  and  beneficial 
work  and  one  that  would  be  fully  ap- 
preciated and  helpful  to  all  book- 
buyers  and  book-lovers.  Such  exam- 
inations would  have  a  stimulating 
and  educating  elBfect,  which  should 
raise  in  a  marvellous  way  the  whole 
tone  of  the  trade.  For,  to  give  the 
poor  clerks  their  due,  they  are  really 
anxious  to  learn. 


^.*  ■  ^  ** 


MR.  GEO.   WM.  CURTIS  ON 
TUE  CREERAR  OUT. 

The  Chicago  Commercial  Club  has 
been  honoring  the  memory  of  John 
Creerarby  a  dinner.  Mr.  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  in  the  course  of  a  letter 
explaining  his  inability  to  attend  the 
fimction,  wrote,  *The  wisdom  of  his 
(Mr.  Creerar's,  generosity  is  amply  dis- 
played in  his  munificent  provision 
for  a  free  library  in  Chicago,  over 
which  I  trust  that  no  litigation  will 
arise,  such  as  threatens  to  deprive 
New  York  of  a  similar  blessing. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  pos- 
sibilities of  such  an  institution  have 
been  revealed.  The  director  of  a 
great  library  is  not  a  mere  lover  of 
books,  or  student,  or  jealous  jailor:  he 
is  a  trained  expert,  who  not  only  com- 
prehends the  enormous  resoiu-ces  at 
his  command  but  also  how  to  com- 
mand them.  Books  in  a  great  library 
are  no  longer  prisoners  to  be  carefully 
selected  and  kept  fast ;  they  are  active 
agents,  to  be  employed  constantly  in 
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the  widest  and  most  effective  servica 
Under  a  skilled  director  such  a  library 
as  that  for  which  Mr.  Creerar  has  pro- 
vided should  become  a  great,  popular 
university  by  bringing  books  which 
are  not  easily  obtained  by  individuals 
into  the  hands  of  those  for  whom  they 
are  really  designed,  students  and 
scholars  in  every  department,  who  in 
many  studies  are  often  not  many  in 
number,  but  to  whom  it  is  the  highest 
public  interest  to  furnish  every  ad- 
vantaga  A  great  library  imposes  a 
great  duty  upon  those  who  control  it. 

In  a  countiy  hke  ours  they  are 
charged  with  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant trusts,  which  can  be  fulfilled  ef- 
ficiently only  by  careful  consideration, 
for  whUe  a  library,  which  by  proper 
knowledge  and  skill  is  made  accessi- 
ble to  the  whole  community,  is  a  pub- 
Uc  blessing,  a  dead,  inert,  unused  li- 
brary, in  the  hands  of  ignorance  or  in- 
efficiency or  indifference,  is  a  public 
reproach.  Mr.  Creerar,  like  every 
true  l)>enef actor,  puts  Chicago  to  the 
test.  He  has  provided  the  means  of 
self  help,  but  he  cannot  provide  the 
disposition.  Yet  he  had  lived  long 
enoi^h  in  the  splendid  metropolis  of 
the  West  to  know  that  the  disposition 
existed,  and  to  believe  that  the  gold- 
en seed  of  his  beneficence  would  fall 
into  good  ground.  With  your  co-op- 
eration he  will  have  built  himself  a 
monument  which  Kings  might  envy, 
but  which  Kings  could  not  rear,  for 
it  is  himself  that  he  has  given  yoiL 
His  gift  is  the  result  of  his  own  sagac- 
ity devotion  and  thrift.  Is  it  not  also 
an  act  characteristic  of  Americans 
who  have  greatly  prospered  f 

As  wiser  and  humaner  noblemen 
in  other  lands  feel  that  noblesse  oblige, 
do  not  Americans  who  have  accumu- 
lated great  fortunes  often  owe  an  ob- 
ligation to  share  them  in  some  signal 
form  with  the  public?  This,  at  least, 
was  the  noble  desire  of  John  Creerar, 
and  the  Creerar  Library  will  say  to 


every  man  as  fortunate  as  its  founder 
was.    Go  thou  and  do  like-wisa 
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ROUND  ABOUT  DOTHEBOYS 

HALL, 

"  And  at  about  six  o'clock  that  night 
he  and  Mr.  Squeers  and  the  little 
boys  and  their  united  luggage  were 
put  down  at  the  Gteorge  and  New  Inn." 

So  reads  the  ardent  pilgrim  who, 
after  a  beautiful  walk  from  Barnard 
Castle  by  the  wooded  banks  of  Tees, 
and  the  stately  demesne  of  Rokeby, 
finds  himself  leaning  against  the  bal- 
ustrade of  the  Greta  Bridge,  fired 
with  a  fresh  perusal  of  'Nicholas 
Nickleby,'  and  bent  on  a  pilgrimage 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  novelist. 

But  where  is  the  Gteorge  and  New 
Inn? 

Watling  Street,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  a  branch  of  Watling  Street, 
called  the-  Maiden  Way,  rims  right 
and  left,  coming  up  from  the  South 
in  a  nearly  straight  line  from  Catter- 
ick  Bridge,  and  proceeding  westward 
by  way  of  Bowes  and  Brough.  There 
is  not  a  human  being  in  sight,  and 
the  only  sound  which^breaksthe  still- 
ness is  the  musical  roar  of  Greta  dash- 
ing over  its  rocky  bed  through  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  Rokeby  Park 
on  its  way  to  join  the  Tees.  But  the 
pilgrim  sees  no  George  and  New  Inn 
is  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  new- 
fangled Morritt  Arms  which  he  has 
just  passed  can  be  an  old  friend  with 
a  new  face,  and  is  beginning  to  feel 
a  disappointment  as  great  as  he  felt 
when  he  turned  down  Snow  Hill  be- 
fore proceeding  northwards  to  see  the 
old  Saracen's  Head,  when  his  atten- 
tion is  attracted  by  a  large,  rambling 
old  house  with  a  long  range  of  stables 
and  coach-houses,  which  he  instinc- 
tively divines  must  have  been  at  one 
time  an  inn. 

A  chance  native  coming  upon  the 
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scene  confirms  his  opinions,  and  tells 
him  that  this  was  the  identical  Inn  at 
which  the  party  from  the  Saracen's 
Head  alighted,  and  whence  they  start- 
ed for  Dotheboys  Hall  in  the  rusty 
pony-chaise  and  cart  Being  an  un- 
usually intelligent  native,  he  adds 
that  the  pleasant  country  house  about 
half-a-mile  down  the  road  in  a  south- 
erly direction,  now  known  as  Thorpe 
Grange,  was  originally,  before  the  in- 
troduction of  railways,  built  as  an  inn, 
and  called  the  New  Inn ;  which  not 
only  rivalled  its  elder  brother  by  the 
bridge  side,  but  took  away  its  custom, 
so  that  its  present  owner  claims  for 
it  the  distinction  of  being  the  original 
hostelry  celebrated  by  Charles  Dick- 
ens. Our  solution  is  that  the  novelist, 
not  to  be  invidious,  combined  the 
titles  of  the  two  inns ;  and  we  may 
proceed  with  the  rusty  pony-chaise 
and  cart  along  the  old  Roman  road  to 
Bowes,  where  is  situated  the  inmior- 
tal  Dotheboys  Hall. 

In  the  brightest  of  weather  it  is  a 
sad.  desolate  old  road  so  that  we  can 
readily  realise  the  chill  which  struck 
upon  poor  Nicholas  as  he  drove  along 
it  that  bitter,  snowy  night— a  straight 
road,  dwindling  in  some  places  to  the 
proportions  of  a  mere  grass-grown 
cart  track,  running  on  a  high  bank, 
according  to  the  invariable  old  Roman 
fashion,  through  a  sparsely- inhabited, 
quarry-dotted  country.  And  an  ap- 
propriate termination  to  so  sad  and 
desolate  a  highway  is  the  first  aspect 
of  the  village  of  Bowes. 

The  first  house  in  Bowes — that  grim 
square  building  to  the  right,  now 
known  as  Bowes  Hall — was  one  of 
the  Yorkshire  schools  crushed  by  the 
publication  of  *  Nicholas  Nickleby,* 
and  is  moreover  famous  as  having 
been  for  some  time  the  residence  of 
Richard  Cobden.  To  the  left  goes  the 
road  to  Gilmonby;  from  the  right, 
by  the  railway  station,  comes  another 
Roman  road  from  Barnard  Castle; 


and  in  front  stretches  battered,  de 
cayed,  deserted,  Pompeii-like  Bowea 
Geese  straddle  over  the  imeven  grass- 
grown  footpaths ;  a  savage  dog  growls 
and  slinks  away  at  our  approach;  a 
few  women  and  children  peer  curious- 
ly at  us  from  the  patched-up  windows 
of  tumbledown  cottages ;  a  native 
giant  swinging  along  with  a  pitch 
fork  on  his  shoulder,  pauses  to  have  a 
look  at  us^-other¥rifie  Bowes  seems 

to  be  a  village  of  the  dead. 
But  a  hearty  welcome  is  given  us 

by  the  genial  clergyman,  who  frankly 
tells  us  that  a  visitor  from  the  metro- 
politan world — some  one  who  has 
ideas  above  cattle  and  crops — comes 
like  a  ray  of  sunshine  on  a  November 
day ;  and  he  directs  us  to  Dotheboys 
Hall. 

A  word  of  advice  here  to  intending 
pilgrims.  Do  not  allude  to  Charles 
Dickens  or  to  Squeers's  School,  except 
in  the  presence  of  those  whom  you 
know  to  be  above  common  prejudices 
and  animosities.  These  siyi^jects 
maybe  said,  to  use  an  expression 
more  forcible  than  elegant,  to  stink 
in  the  nostrils  of  your  true  Bowes 
man.  He  beUves  that  the  village 
owes  its  decay  entirely  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  Yorkshire  schools  in  general, 
and  of  Dotheboys  Hall  in  particular. 
He  points  to  the  tact  that  whereas 
half  a  century  ago  Bowes  had  close 
upon  two  thousand  inhabitants,  it 
has  now  short  of  four  hundred.  He 
has  never  read  *  Nicholas  Nickleby,' 
nor  would  he  if  a  copy  could  be 
found  in  the  place.  If  you  ques- 
tion him  about  the  school,  he  will 
either  tell  you  flatly  that  he  knows 
nothing  about  it,  or  will  evasively 
refer  you  to  other  places  infamous 
from  their  schools.  If  you  mention 
the  name  of  Dickens  he  will  flush  up 
and  relate  with  glee  the  popular  story 
that  the  great  novelist,  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  a  subsequent  visit  to  Bowes, 
was  pumped  on  and  thrashed  by  the 
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infuriated  inhabitants.  Of  course  all 
Bowes  folk  do  not  share  these  preju- 
dices, as  we  shall  afterwards  see ;  but 
the  broad  fact  remains  that  Bowes, 
which  was  ruined  in  common  with 
many  hundreds  of  country-places 
standing  on  our  great  roads  elsewhere 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  stage- coach- 
es, must  be  humored  if  the  visitor 
hopes  to  reap  any  profit  from  his  ex- 
ploration. 

We  pass  by  a  grand  old  inn,  once 
known  as  the  George,  now  the  Uni- 
com, whereat  eight  coaches  changed 
horses  daily  on  their  road  between 
London  and  Scotland — a  typical  inn 
of  the  old  sort,  with  labyrinths  of 
rooms,  a  huge  kitchen,  a  large  court- 
yard, and  acres  of  outhouses — and, 
with  the  little  Norman  church  and 
the  grim  keep  of  the  old  Norman 
Castle  on  our  left,  push  on  to  Dotbe- 
boys  Hall,  which  is  the  ]ast  house  in 
the  village. 

^'A  long,  cold-looking  house,  one 
story  high,  with  a  few  straggling 
out  'Uildings  behind,  and  a  bam  and 
stable  adjoining."  So  we  read.  The 
house  itself  is  unaltered,  save  that  it 
is  now  decidedly  the  pleasantest  and 
most  cheerful-looking  dwelling  in  the 
village,  with  its  creeper-embowered 
windows  looking,  on  to  a  trim  and 
well-kept  garden.  The  stable  and 
bam  too  remain ;  but  the  outbuildings, 
in  which  was  comprised  the  school- 
house  proper — the  scene  of  the  mer- 
ciless thrashings,  the  starvation,  the 
breaking  of  young  hearts,  the  wreck- 
ng  of  young  lives,  the  revolting  mis- 
ery and  the  bloodstirring  barbarity — 
they  have  long  disappeared. 

A  woman's  face  looks  out  from  a 
lower  window,  and  we  are  about  to 
turn  in  at  the  front  gate,  but  our  guide 
stops  us,  saying— 

"Not  that  way  I  No  admittance 
there.  You  would  be  asked  if  you 
wanted  to  buy  the  house,  and  have 
the  door  slammed  in  your  face." 


So  we  follow  the  path,  and  turn  in 
through  the  bam  door.  This  leads 
us  into  a  yard,  where  still  stands  the 
identical  pump  which,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, Mr.  Squeers  discovered  to 
be  frozen  on  the  morning  after  the 
long  coach- ride  from  London. 

From  here  we  enter  the  kitchen — 
cautiously  and  silently,  for  the  servant 
tells  us  that  if  her  master  discovered 
us  we  should  assuredly  be  turned  out 
with  ignominy.  There  is  nothing  re- 
markable ill  the  kitchen— a  large,  low 
heavily-raftered  apartment;  nor  in 
the  little  room  leading  from  it,  which 
was  the  schoolmaster's  study;  but 
we  linger  a  long  while  as  we  gaze  at 
the  marks  on  the  wall  by  the  modem 
cooking- range,  where  stood  the  cop- 
pers wherein  were  boiled  the  potatoes 
which  formed  a  principal  part  of  the 
"yoimg  noblemen's"  food;  and  as  we 
peer  through  the  study  window, 
which  the  boys  were  set  to  clean 
when  they  had  satisfactorily  spelt 
"  tO'i-n-der,  winder,"  on  to  the  garden, 
whither  they  were  despatched  to  hoe 
and  rake  on  the  attainment  of  the 
word  "  bottiney,"  we  ask  if  a  great 
number  of  people  do  not  come  here 
bound  upon  the  same  errand  as  our- 
selves. The  reply  is  that  a  great 
many  come ;  but  that  as  they  go  to 
the  front  door  they  do  not  get  in  at 
all,  but  have  to  content  themselves 
with  an  exterior  view  of  Dotheboys 
Hall,  so  that  we  may  deem  ourselves 
lucky  to  have  seen  even  the  little  we 
have. 

So  much  for  Dotheboys  Hall  itself. 
Still  more  interesting  is  the  informa- 
tion we  managed  to  pick  up  from  va- 
rious sources  concerning  Squeers  and 
his  School. 

All  our  informants— coimtry  elegy- 
men,  intelligent  residents,  "  oldest  in- 
habitants," and  such  natives  as  did 
not  feel  themselves  in  honor  bound 
to  keep  their  mouths  shut — agreed  on 
one  point:  that  the  system  of  York- 
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shire  schools  was  monstrous  and  in- 
iquitous to  an  incredible  extent ;  that 
frightful  cruelties  were  practised  upon 
the  boys — who  were  chiefly  the  ille- 
gitimate offspring  of  London  parents 
— but  that  the  school  typified  by 
Charles  Dickens  was  the  only  one  to 
which  he  could  Rain  access,  and  \vas 
the  best  of  the  lot.  There  were  two 
other  schools  at  Bowes,  one  at  Gil- 
monby,  one  at  Cotherstone,  and  one  at 
Barnard  Castle ;  and  the  proprietors 
of  these,  suspecting  the  presence  of  a 
famous  literary  Londoner  amongst 
them,  refused  him  admittance;  but 
at  Shaw's  he  was  made  welcome,  and 
shown  over  the  premises. 

But  in  other  respects  the  evidence 
was  so  conflicting  that  we  must  sim- 
ply give  it  without  pronouncing  any 
opinion  on  its  value  or  the  reverse. 
For  instance,  one  woman,  a  native  of 
Bowes,  whose  sympathies  one  would 
naturally  imagine  to  be  with  the 
maligned  Squeers,  told  us  that  she 
distinctly  remembered  the  boys  com- 
ing in  summer-time  to  her  father's 
fields  to  help  get  in  the  hay,  goaded 
to  the  work  of  horses  by  ushers  armed 
with  whips.  On  the  other  hand  a 
gentleman  whose  father,  being  a 
schoolmaster,  used  to  go  up  to  the 
Saracen's  Head  with  and  on  the  same 
errand  as  Squeers,  declared  that  the 
one-eyed  schoolmaster  was  an  estim- 
able man,  who  cared  for  his  pupils 
properly,  and  was  generally  respected 
and  liked.  He  further  stated  that  his 
father  related  to  him  how  he  happened 
to  be  at  the  Saracen's  •  Head  with 
Squeers  after  the  Dotheboys  Hall 
number  of  *  Nicholas  Nicklebv'  had 
taken  the  public  by  storm ;  that  the 
crowd  literally  besieged  the  inn,  with 
the  intention  of  lynching  Squeers; 
that  the  commotion  had  such  an 
effect  upon  the  schoolmaster  as  to 
deprive  him  of  n^ason,  and  that  Mrs. 
Squeers  died  of  a  broken  heart 

Another  gentleman — once  in  holy 


orders— told  us  that  he  was  at  Bowes 
Grammar  School  contemporaneou^^ly 
with  the  existence  of  Shaw's  School, 
that  Shaw  was  known  as  the  "King 
of  the  Road,"  because  every  half-year 
he  hired  a  special  coach  to  bring  his 
pupils  from  London,  and  that  the  ar- 
rival of  this  coach  at  Bowes  was  the 
occasion  of  universal  excitement  and 
enthusiasm.  He  furthermore  cited,  as 
a  proof  that  Shaw  was  maligned  as  to 
his  treatment  of  his  pupils,  that  great 
rivalry  always  existed  between  the 
Grammar  School  boys  and  those  of 
Dotheboys  Hall;  that  they  played 
tremendous  football  matches  togeth- 
er ;  and  that  every  Easter  Sunday  it 
was  a  custom  to  appear  in  new  suits 
and  to  pelt  each  other  with  Easter 
eggs.  A  fourth  informant  told  us  that 
the  deaths  at  Shaw's  School  were  fre- 
quent, that  a  large  proportion  ot  the 
boys  were  maimed  by  ill-usage,  and 
that  the  neighboring  cottagers  were 
continually  giving  shelter  to  runa- 
aways.  A  fifth  spoke  of  the  prototype 
of  Fanny  Squeers  as  a  woman  uni- 
versally beloved  and  respected,  who 
did  infinite  good  among  the  poor  and 
sick  or  the  parish. 

All  however  spoke  of  Shaw  as  a 
man  subject  to  fits  of  violent  passion, 
and  admitted  that  he  was  addicted  to 
using  the  cane  unmercifully  when 
under  these  influence. 

In  other  instances,  when  we  ven- 
tured to  propound  questions  to  more 
illiterate  folk,  we  found  that  without 
committing  themselves  to  giving  any 
definite  opinion,  they  tried  to  evade 
the  questions,  and  thereby  tacitly  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  a  great  deal 
.more  truth  in  what  Dickens  had 
written  than  their  local  patriotism 
allowed  them  to  express. 

The  graves  of  "Squeers,"  his  wife, 
"Fanny  Squeers,'*  and  of  young 
"  Wackf  ord,"  who  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty -four,  are  to  be  seen  in  Bowes 
Churchyard.    The  late  assistant  sta- 
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tion-master  at  Barnard  Castle.Mackay 
by  name,  was  said  to  be  a  son  of  the 
original  Nicholas  Nickleby.  John 
Browdie  was  one  John  Todd  of  Barn- 
ingham,  and  died  not  very  long  ago ; 
and  the  original  of  poor  Smike  is  said 
to  have  died  during  the  year  1885, 
aged  seventy-four. 

When  we  add  that  the  "original" 
bowl  and  ladle  with  which  Mrs. 
Squeers  used  to  dispense  brimstone 
and  treacle  to  the  boys  were  sold  a 
short  time  back  for  ten  pounds,  and 
that  many  of  Squeers 's  old  pupils  have 
done  very  well  in  life,  and  frequently 
come  to  revisit  the  old  house  at  Bowes, 
we  exhaust  the  information  we  were 
able  to  collect  concerning  Mr.  Squeers 
and  Dotheboys  Hall. 

There  is  much  else  that  makes  a 
visit  to  Bowes  an  intersting  excursion. 
The  little  Norman  Church,  put  into 
exceUent  order  and  well  cared  for  by 
the  present  clergyman,  Mr.  Wardale, 
contains  some  curious  old  Saxon  relics: 
and  indeed  there  is  a  strong  Saxon 
local  color  all  about  this  neighborhood, 
as  we  may  see  in  such  names  as 
Thorsgill,  Wodenscroft,  Baldersdale, 
and  Romaldskirk.  Under  the  west 
window  of  the  Church,  outside  the 
wall,  is  a  tablet  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Roger  Wrightson  and  Martha 
Railton,  better  known  as  the  Edwin 
and  Emma  of  Mallet's  beautiful  and 
pathetic  ballad.  Mr.  Wardale  told  us 
that  on  Sundays  it  was  quite  amusing 
to  note  the  number  of  rustic  sweet- 
hearting  couples  who  throng  to  this 
spot  to  vow  love  as  true  and  lasting 
as  was  that  of  Edwin  and  Emma 

A  curious  stone  in  a  cottage  garden 
attracts  the  visitor's  notice  and  be- 
comes interesting  when  he  is  told  that 
where  it  now  stands  was  once  Bowes 
market-place,  and  that  during  a  long 
bygone  period  of  pestilence  the  people 
from  untainted  districts  brought  their 
dairy  produce  and  placed  it  on  this 
stone,  retiring  to  some  distance  whilst 


purchasers  from  infected  places  took 
the  goods  away,  placing  the  payment 
in  a  basin  of  water. 

Of  old  Bowes  Castle  only  the  keep 
remains ;  but,  mere  shell  as  it  is,  the 
masonry  is  superb,  being  in  places 
eleven  feet  thick,  and  in  the  days  of 
catapults  and  archery  must  have 
made  Bowes  a  awkward  nut  to  crack. 

Behind  the  Castle  and  Church  are 
the  intrenchments  which  mark  the 
site  of  the  important  Roman  station 
of  LavatraB,  connected  with  Catarac- 
torum  or  Catterick  Bridge  on  the  one 
side  by  the  camp  behind  the  Morritt 
Arms  Inn  at  Greta  Bridge,  and  with 
VertersB  or  Brough  on  the  other  by 
the  earthworks  at  Spital.  Here  are 
the  remains  of  the  ubiquitous  Roman 
bath,  this  one  built  by  Valerius  Fronto 
in  A.D.  202 ;  of  an  aqueduct  connected 
with  the  Tees,  which  foams  far  below; 
and  if  funds  were  forthcoming  doubt- 
less other  most  interesting  "finds" 
would  be  brought  to  light,  although 
the  site  has  been  ransacked  at  a  re- 
mote period. 

There  are  probably  few  more  utterly 
silent  and  desolate  highways  in  Brit- 
ain than  this  sturdy  old  Roman  road 
upon  which  Bowes  stands ;  but  a  six- 
mile  tramp  along  it  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection is  interesting.  The  road  runs 
as  it  was  laid  down  two  thousand  years 
ago,  on  a  high-raised  bank  built  up  of 
the  stone  which  abounds  in  this 
country ;  and  on  either  side  stretches 
a  wild,  picturesque  moorland  district, 
famous  for  its  game,  and  with  which 
are  associated  innumerable  weird 
legends  and  traditions.  At  five  miles 
distance  is  a  large  solitary  old  house 
standing  amidst  the  only  trees  in  the 
district,  known  as  Old  Spital,  once  a 
changing  house  for  the  coaches,  and 
famous  as  being  the  scene  of  a  dark 
tragedy  related  under  the  title  of 
*  The  Hand  of  Glory.* 

Beyond  this  house  the  scenery  if 
possible  grows  more  wild  and  desolate^ 
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and  the  pedestriaa  may  on  a  winter*8 
day  walk  for  miles  along  the  old  road 
without  hearing  any  sound  but  the 
"  cluck,  cluck  *'  of  the  partridges  and 
the  detonation  of  the  breechloader, 
and  without  seeing  a  human  being 
but  a  stray  beater  stirring  the  birds 
to  flight  by  a  waving  flag. 

Beyond  a  lonely  turnpike,  long  dis- 
used, the  road-  rises  until  it  gains  the 
summit  of  Stanemoor.  Here,  amidst 
intrenchments  of  some  grandeur, 
stands  in  a  trough  a  stone,  known  as 
the  Key  Boy  or  Rere  Cross,  once  the 
boundary  between  the  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland,  now  marking 
the  border  of  Yorkshire  and  West- 
moreland— and  alluded  to  by  Scott  in 
*  Rokeby,*— 

'''Aiicl  tbe  best  of  our  nobles  his  bonnet  shall  vail. 
Who  at  Rere  CrosH  on  8tanmore  meets  Allen  a 
Dale." 


It  is  also  interesting  as  being  the  tra- 
ditional spot  where  Malcolm  Canmore 
and  William  the  Conqueror  met  to 
df^cide  by  battle  the  boundary  line  of 
their  respective  kingdoms,  but  settled 
the  dispute  amicably,  one  of  the  arti- 
cles of  agreement  being  that  "  in  the 
midst  of  Stainmoor  there  should  be 
set  up  a  cross  with  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's image  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
King  of  Scotland's  on  the  other,  to 
signify  that  one  is  to  march  to  Eng- 
land and  the  other  to  Scotland." 

Beyond  this  we  are  not  tempted  to 
go,  as  a  bitter  wind  is  rising,  and  dark 
night  is  falling;  so  we  make  the  best 
of  our  way  back  to  Bowes,  well  primed 
for  a  re-perusal  of  *  Nicholas  Nickleby ' 
over  the  fire  in  the  cosy  parlor  of  the 
Golden  Lion,  Barnard  Castle. 

a  F.  A. 
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CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


We  have  received  the  recent  num- 
bers of  The  Studio,  edited  by  Mr.  Clar 
ence  Cook  aiid  published  at  No.  864 
Broadway.  The  beginning  ot  the 
fifth  volume  was  marked  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  The  Studio  as  a  weekly 
publication,  "the  only  weekly  art 
journal  published  in  America."  For 
1890,  which  is  the  eighth  year  of  publi- 
<^tion,  there  is  promise  of  criticisms, 
reviews,  notes  and  letters  covering 
the  field  of  artistic  activity  at  home 
and  abroad.  Among  the  etchings  to 
be  published  in  the  course  of  the  year 
will  be  plates  by  Messrs.  W.  M. 
Ohase,  Robert  Blum,  Otto  Bacher  and 
Sidney  L.  Smith,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
Mr.  Henry  Marsh  will  furnish  some 
wood  engravings.  Other  artists  have 
promised  drawings.  It  may  be  noted 
that  there  is  still  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  copies  of  The  Studio  of  Decem- 
ber 7,  which  contains  Mr.  Clarence 
•Cook's  review  of  the  life  and  works 


of  Barye,  illustrated  with  Mr.  Bacber's 
etching  of  a  Venus  and  Juno  from 
tho  Montpensier  candelabrum,  two 
photo  etchings  of  bas-reUef s,  a  por- 
trait of  Barye  and  seven  engravings 
of  the  most  important  of  his  bronzes. 
In  the  February  number  Mr.  Cook 
publishes  an  admirable  review  of  the 
picture  by  Roger  van  derWeyden, 
entitled, '  St.  Luke  painting  the  Por- 
trait of  the   Virgin.' 

To  be  on  intimate  terms  with  one 
6t  the  great  dead  and  one  of  the 
great  living  is  the  rare  privilege 
vouchsafed  by  Harpers  Magazine  for 
February.  George  Parsons  Lathrop 
contributes '  Talks  with  Edison,'  af- 
fording a  vivid  perception  of  "how 
an  inventor  invents,"  and  preserving 
the  kernels  of  many  interesting  con- 
versations about  Mr.  Edison,s  early 
Uf e  and  his  progress  toward  invention, 
James  Hogg  gives  to  the  public,  for 
the  first  time,  his    reminiscences  of 
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his  intimate  friend  De  Quincey.  Por- 
traiture of  another  kind  will  be  found 
in  the  article  on '  The  Standing  Army 
of  Great  Britain' — the  unconscious 
self-limning  of  the  author,  General 
Viscount  Wolseley,  K.  P.,  etc.  The 
fearless  candor  and  vigor  of  his  crit- 
icisms on  English  military  adminis- 
tratiouy  besides  their  intrinsic  impor- 
tance, have  the  added  value  of  re- 
vealing the  character  of  England's 
leading  soldier.  Mark  Twain  gives 
examples  from  the   awful   record  of 

*  A  Majestic  Literary  Fossil.'  Lafca- 
dio  Heam,  the  author  of  *  Chita,'  con- 
cludes his  new  story, '  Youma,'  which 
is  sympathetically  illustrated  by 
Howard  Pyle.  The  other  fiction  of 
the  number  consists  of  two  short 
stories,  *  A  Platonic  Aflfair,'  by  Hjal- 
mar  H.  Boyesen,  and  '  The  Twenty- 
ninth  of  February,*  by  Brander  Mat- 
thews. Among  the  other  contents 
are  the  following  elaborately  illus- 
trated articles :  '  Benvenuto  Cellini,' 
by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wormeley  Lati- 
mer ;  the  second  and  concluding  pa- 
per on  '  Jamaica,  New  and  Old,'  writ- 
ten and  illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle ; 

*  The  Lake  Dwellers,'  by  S.  H.  M, 
Byers ;  and  '  The  New  York  Banks,' 
by  Richard  Wheatley.  This  number 
is  also  notable  for  seven  poems,  one 
of  which  is  by  the  Canadian  poet,  A. 
Lampman,  whose  work  now  compels 
recognition  in  England  and  this 
country.  In  the  Editorial  Departments, 
George  William  Curtis  considers 
several  timely  metropolitan  topics,  as 
well  as  intercollegiate  athletics  and 
*The  Passing  of  Mother  Ann';  William 
Dean  Howells  speaks  of  the  form  and 
binding  of  "the  ideal  book,"  and 
points  to  recent  examples:  and 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  discusses  the 
shyness  of  man  in  its  relation  to  a 
{possible  social  revolution. 

To  the  book-hunter  or  book- collect- 
or the  new  volume  of  The  Book-wormy 
(Armstrong,  N.  Y.,)  offers  abundant 


entertainment  All  sorts  of  subjects 
in  the  highways  and  byeways  of  lit- 
erature are  here  treated  in  an  amus- 
ing and  gossiping  fashion.  Trade 
sales,  Second-hand  bookstalls,  gran- 
gerites,  book  plates,  bibliogi-aphy, 
and  other  such  matters  are  dealt 
with  more  or  less  exhaustively.  The 
writer  of  *  Some  Book-stalling  Rem- 
iniscences'does  not  present  the  book- 
hunter  altogether  ^  in  an  amiable 
light  Only  a  minority  of  the  follow- 
ers of  a  delightful  and  harmless  pas- 
time, it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  so  mean 
as  to  depreciate  the  value  of  a  find 
for  the  sake  of  getting  it  for  less  than 
its  market  value.  The  temptation 
doubtless  is  great,  for  none  but  the 
book-hunter  himself  can  realise  the 
joy  of  securing  some  rare  tract  or 
book  out  of  the  depths  of  a  ten  cent 
box.  Even  the  artfui  purchaser, 
ho  ?srever,  is  a  better  customer  than 
the  lady  who  informed  a  certain 
bookstall  keeper,  here  referred  to  as 
F.,  that  she  was  "  only  looking  over 
his  books  to  kill  time."  Many,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  act  at  times  in  the  same 
way  from  precisely  the  same  motive, 
but  few  would  have  the  courageous 
frankness  to  avow  it 

To  the  ineffable  joy  of  the  great 
majority  of  its  subscribers  the  Feb- 
ruary Century  contains  the  final  in- 
stalment of  the  life  of  Lincoln  which 
has  doddered  its  dreary  way  through 
no  less  than  forty  numbers  of  the 
magazine.  Subscription  books  are 
no  doubt  extremely  profitable,  but 
this  method  of  "trying  thehi  on  the 
dog "  by  running  them  through  the 
pages  of  a  popular  ms^zine  is  likely 
if  persevered  in,  to  seriously  diminish 
its  circulation.  In  this  number  Mr. 
John  La  Farge  commences  his  illus- 
trated letters  from  Japan.  In  the  il- 
lustrations Mr.  La  Farge  has  no  op- 
portunity to  show  his  value  as  a  dec- 
orator though  he  gives  abundant 
proof  of  his  weakness  as  a  draughts- 
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man.  This  is  an  excellent  number  on 
the  whole,  though  process  work  ap- 
pears to  be  elbowing  the  wood-engfrav- 
er  out  of  the  iield. 

Panama  is,  and  will  be,  for  all  time 
an  interesting  placa  Komance  clings 
to  it,  even  to  this  day,  as  do  the 
scrubby  plants  that  hug  the  cement 
of  its  ruined  churches  to  their  topmost 
heights.  A  pestiferous  hole  it  is. 
As  a  Panama  doctor  says  of  it: — 
"  First  you  have  the  wet  season  last- 
ing from  about  the  15th  of  April  to 
the  15th  of  December,  when  people  die 
of  yellow  fever  in  four  or  five  days. 
Next  you  have  the  dry  or  healthy 
season  from  December  15th,  to  April 
15th,  when  people  die  of  pernicious 
fever  in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-nix 
hours."  of  this  charming  spot  Dr. 
Wolf  red  Nelson  has  related  his  ex- 
periences in  a  readable  volume  enti- 
tled *  Five  years  at  Panama '  (Belf ord 
Co.,  New  York).  In  twenty  five 
chapters  extending  over  287  pages 
Dr.  Nelson  thoroughly  exhausts  the 
subject,  relates  his  own  varied  exper- 
iences in  a  clear  incisive  and  agreea- 
ble way,  and  discusses  the  climate, 
commerce,  and  laws  of  the  republic. 
The  *  Great  Undertaker's  last  Ditch' 
is  the  subject  of  a  chapter  of  very 
great  interest  The  book  is  copious- 
ly illustrated  and  is  provided  with  an 
excellent  map. 


The  February  number  of  Book 
News  (John  Wanamaker,  Philadel- 
phia,) has  a  portrait  of  R  W.  Gilder, 
editor  of  the  Century  Magazine, 
with  a  sketch  of  his  Ufe  at  once  mi- 
nute and  appreciative;  reviews  by  emi- 
nent critics  of  Tennyson's  new  vol- 
ume, T.  B.  Aldrich's  new  poem,  Step- 
niak's  novel  'The  Career  of  a  Nihilist, 
etc.  There  is  the  usual  admirable 
running  commentary  on  the  books  of 
the  month  by  Mr.  Talcott  Williams, 
and  an  interesting  article  on  authors^ 
'First  Books,'  by  G.  A  Mendum. 

Under  the  title  of  Le  Livre  d,  A- 
mour  (Paris:  Lemerre),  M.  G.  de  Bar- 
rique  de  Fontainieu  has  translated 
into  prose  stanzas  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  Kurai  of  Tiruvalluva, 
the  national  poet  of  Southern  India, 
to  which  he  has  appended  a  fragment 
of  another  similar  Tamil  poem,  the 
Ndladiydr.  In  an  interesting  preface. 
Prof.  Julien  Vinson,  of  the  Ecole  des 
Langues  Orientales  Vivantes,  dis- 
cusses the  authorship  of  the  poem 
and  erotic  poetry  in  general  On  the 
latter  question  his  opinion  does  not 
materially  differ  from  that  of  Dr.  Q, 
U.  Pope  in  his  elaberate  edition  of  the 
Kvral,  with  translation,  &c.,  (1886). 
They  both  agree  that  the  moral  and 
allegorical  element  predominates 
over  the  sensual,  as  in  the  Song  of 
Solomon. 


LIBRARY   NOTES. 


Of  the  Gladstone  library  at  Ha- 
warden,  TlieJ^UMaU  Gazette  says: — 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  only  himself  se- 
lecting all  the  books  and  arrang- 
ing them  on  the  shelves  with  his 
own  hands,  but  in  each  case  he  is 
marking  those  passciges  which  seem 
to  him  most  important  and  which 
have  had  most  influence  on  his  own 
mind  and  life.    The  library  will  thus 


be  an  actual  coUection  of   books  that 
have  influenced  him. 

By  the  will  of  Mrp.  Alexander  T. 
Prendergast  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
admitted  to  probate  on  Jan.  7,  $25,000 
will  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  oil- 
paintings  for  a  library  and  art  build- 
ing nearly  completed  in  memory  of 
her  son,  the  late  Hon«  James  Prend- 
ergast ;  while  $5,000  will  go  for  books. 
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Miss  Anna  Haven  Perkins  has  left 
over  $100,000  to  the  New  London, 
Town,  Public  Library.  Her  father 
Henry  P.  Haven  left  the  Hbrary  $80. 
000. 

The  libraiy  rate  in  Jersey  City  has 
yielded  about  $7000.  A  temporary  li- 
brary will  be  opened.  Dr.  Leonard 
<Jordon  has  our  congratulations. 

Mr  Amos  R  Eno,  of  New  TTork, 
has  presented  his  native  place,  Sims- 
bury,  Conn.,  with  a  public  library. 
At  the  opening  a  letter  was  read  in 
which  the  donor  reviewed  the  bra- 
cing early  influences  that  surrounded 
those  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to 
be  bom  in  *old  Simsbury.'  The 
books  and  the  library  building  were 
both  his  gift  but  the  running 
expenses  are  to  be  met  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Uttle  town. 

Capt.  Elihu  Spicer  has  given 
$20,000  to  the  Polytechnic  Institute 
of  Brooklyn  with  which  to  found  a 
library  of  books  of  reference. 

The  Astor  Library's  income  in 
1889  was  $23,817.64  while  its  expenses 
were  $25,005.32.  The  number  of 
books  in  the  library,  exclusive  of 
pamphlets,  is  331,984,  some  2390  vol- 
umes liaving  been  added  in  the  last 
year.  The  number  of  students  in  al- 
coves reached  10,226  while  the  total 
number  of  readers  (64,210)  greatly  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  previous  year 
The  maintenance  fund  is  $411,550 
and  the  endowment  fuird  $1,508,849.85. 

Haverpord  College  Pa.  has  re- 
cently purchased  the  library  of  the 
late  Dr.  Gustavo  Bauer  of  Leipsic. 
containing  about  8000  volumes,  eccle- 
siastical literature,  Hebrew,  Syriac 
and  many  rare  MSS. 

Dr.  Friedrich  Leitschul  has  just 
published  a  second  ^dition  of  his 
•Guide  to  the  royal  library  at  Bam- 
berg, with  illustrations  in  the  text. 
This  library  possesses  2,000  precious 
MSS.  on  vellum  or  parchment,  2,180 


on  paper,  3,000  incunabula  and  300,000 
volumes  of  books  in  general 

The  Ubrary  of  the  Lewiston  Me. 
Manufacturers  and  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation was  burned  on  June  7th  last 
when  the  city  building  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  It  contained  about  11,000 
volumes. 

At  Phelps  N.  Y.  has  been  organiz- 
ed the  *  Crown  Library  Association/' 
to  which  the  stockholders  of  the 
Crown  Manufacturing  Co.  have  given 
$10,000  as  a  permanent  library  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  the  town. 

Joseph  Schofield  has  left  $11,500 
to  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

The  late  Dr.  Littledale  bequeathed 
his  extensive  theological  Ubrary  to 
the  diocese  of  Capetown. 

Mr.  Passmore  Edwards  has  pre- 
sented the  Bethnal  Green,  (London) 
Free  Library  with  10,000  volumes  and 
a  cash  gift  of  $250. 

The  trustees  of  the  British  Musemn 
have  given  orders  to  prepare  a  Tudor 
Exhibition  to  be  shown  in  the  King's 
Library.  The  collection  will  consist  of 
manuscripts,  prints,  and  books  relat- 
ing to  the  subject. 

The  friends  and  colleagues,  at  the 
British  Museum,  of  Mr.  Geo.  BuUen, 
F.  S.  A.,  keeper  of  the  department  of 
Printed  Books,  are  setting  on  Foot  a 
testimonial,  which  will  be  presented 
to  him  on  his  retirement  after  fifty 
years  of  active  and  assiduous  service 
in  the  library. 

The  library  of  the  late  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins  was  sold  on  January  20th.  The 
books  were  modem,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  bad  condition ;  but  they  sold 
well.  The  librarv  Edition  of  Dickens's 
Works,  with  autograph  letter  in  one 
from  the  author,  fetched  $70,  the  first 
edition  of  'Great  Expectations,'  $46.25 ; 
the  first  edition  of ,  Pickwick,' $18.76. 
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The  first  of  the  two  generous  gifts 
offered  to  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
City  by  the  prince  of  donors,  Mr.  An- 
drew Carnegie,  has  been  completed. 
The  Allegheny  City  Library  buildiog, 
Music  Hall  and  Art  Qallery,  a  hand- 
some granite  structure,  with  an  im- 
posing tower,  containing  a  large 
clock,  is  situated  comer  Federal  and 
Ohio  streets,  Diamond  Squara  The 
dedication  took  place  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 20.  Among  the  invited  guests 
who  attended  were  His  Excellency 
Benjamin  Harrison,  President  of  the 
United  States,  Beaver,  Gtovemor  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Mr.  Enoch  Pratt, 
Baltimore's  library  benefactor.  In 
an  appropriate  speech  Mr.  Carnegie 
presented  the  library  to  the  city, 
handing  over  a  golden  key  to  Mayor 
Pearson,  who  accepted  the  gift  in  the 
name  of  the  city.  Then  followed  ad- 
dresses by  President  Harrison,  Gov- 
ernor Beaver,  Hon.  John  DalzeU,  Mr. 
Enoch  Pratt,  and  Dr.  Riddle.  The 
cost  of  the  structure  will  reach  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars. 

The  offer  to  Pittsburgh  greatly  ex- 
ceeds this  generous  gift,  as  it  is  now 
increased  to  over  one  million  dollars 
and  reliable  intimations  are  abroad 
that  the  amount  will  be  farther  aug- 
mented, as  Mr.  Carnegie  desires  one 
main  library  building  in  central  part 
of  th#  city  and  four  others  at  suitable 
points. 


The  city  of  Pittsbui^gh  has  accept, 
the  offer  as  tendered  by  Mr  Cam^e. 

A  HANDSOME  offer  has  just  been 
made  to  Streatham,  Eng.  Mr.  Henry 
Tate,  a  Liverpool  merchant,  has  in- 
timated his  intention  of  giving  $25,- 
000  to  establish  a  Free  Library.  The 
ratepayers  have  agreed  to  accept  it, 
promising  of  course  to  maintain  the 
institution  when  it  is  founded. 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  rumor  of 
the  proposed  dispersion  of  Earl  Spen- 
cer's library  at  Althorp,  Northampton- 
shire. It  is  a  splendid  collection,  num- 
bering over  50,000  volumes,  and  com- 
prises some  rare  and  curious  books. 
There  are  unique  specimens  of  Cax- 
ton  and  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  a  Mazarin 
Bible,  and  specimens  of  the  finest 
work  from  the  famous  printers  and 
bookbinders  of  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent. 

AMONG  HT  BOOKS. 

Ob  draught  of  sweet  forgetfulness. 

That  deadens  all  my  pain, 
Iiet  me  to-night  drink  deep,  then  blesB 

That  power  thrice  again 

That  takes  me  from  the  heavy  care— 

The  madding  thirst  for  gold— 
Wliich  drives  so  many  to  despair, 

And  turns  a  warm  heart  cold. 

Let  me  again  drink  deep;  the  joy 

That  from  thy  fountain  flows 
Has  not  of  dro8s  or  bane  alloy. 

As  the  book-lover  knows. 

„  ,  John  Carbon. 

Februaif ,  1880. 


BIBLIOPHILIANA. 


The  following  not  very  brilliant 
epigram  appears  in  the  February 
Harper: — 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  English 
Nonconformist  sends  it  a  letter  from  a 
lady  who,  believing  herself  to  be  dy- 
ing, thanked  Mr.  Browning  for  the 
spiritual  aid  she  had  derived  from  his 
poems,  and  expressed  her  satisfaction 
that  so  highly  gifted  a  man  of  genius 


should  hold  to  the  great  truths  of  re- 
ligion and  to  a  belief  in  inmiortality. 
In  the  course  of  Mr.  Browning^s  re- 
ply, he  said :  '-  All  the  help  I  can  offer, 
in  my  poor  degree,  is  the  assurance 
that  I  see  ever  more  reason  to  hold 
by  the  same  nope — and  by  no  means 
in  ignorance  of  what  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  contrary ;  and  for  your 
sake  I  would  wish  it  to  be  true  that  I 
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had  so  much  of  'genius '  as  to  permit 
the  testamony  of  an  especially  privi- 
ledged  insight  to  come  in  aid  of  the 
ordinary  argument  For  I  know  I 
myself  have  been  aware  of  the  com- 
munication of  something  more  subtle 
than  a  ratiocinative  process,  when 
the  convictions  of  'genius'  have 
thrilled  my  soul  to  its  depth,  as  when 
Napoleon,  shutting  up  the  New  Test- 
ament, said  of  Christ:  *  Do  you  know 
that  I  am  an  understander  of  men  ? 
Well,  He  was  no  Man.' 

WitUAM  HowiTT  in  the  recently 
published  fragment  of  his  autobiog- 
raphy mentions  his  work  on  a  strug- 
gling London  paper  27ie  Conatitvtionaly 
and  in  connection  therewith  gives  a 
glimpse  of  Thackeray  as  a  young 
man: — 

"One  day  Major  Carmichael  Smyth,  the  active 
manager  told  me  that  he  had  sent  for  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Thaclceray,  from  Paris,  where  I  under- 
stood that  he  was  correspondent  for  a  London 
daily,  I  think  The  Morning  Post,  to  come  and 
take  the  editorship  of  the  paper.  Just  as  I  was 
going  out  of  the  office,  which  was  in  Fleet- st,  I 
met  on  the  stairs  a  tall,  thin  young  man  in  a  long 
dark  blue  cloak,  and  with  a  nose  that  seemed 
some  time  to  have  had  a  blow  that  flattened  its 
bridge.  I  turned  back  and  had  some  conversation 
with  him,  anxious  to  know  how  he,  Thackeray, 
proposed  to  carry  on  a  daily  paper  without  any 
funds  and  already  deeply  in  debt.  lie  did  not 
seem  to  know  any  more  tnan  1  did.  I  thought  to 
mj'self  that  his  father-in-law  had  not  done  him 
much  service  in  taking  him  from  a  profitable  post 
for  the  vain  business  of  endeavoring  to  buoy  up  a 
desperate  speculation.  Uow  much  longer  The 
ConstUutUnMl  struggled  on  I  know  not.  That  was 
the  first  time  1  ever  heard  of,  or  even  saw,  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray." 

A  STORT  is  told  of  a  gentleman 
who  is  now  and  has  heen  for   some 


years  past  engaged  in  rearing  an  ele- 
gant mansion  of  stone  a  dozen  miSes 
or  so  out  of  Boston.  Much  care  has 
been  taken  and  no  expense  spared  in 
its  erection.  The  other  day  he  went 
out  to  see  how  the  work  was  pro- 
gressing and  visited  the  library.  It 
is  a  noble  room,  and  it  had  been 
surrounded  by  bookcases  of  car- 
ved oak  in  elaborate  design.  The 
owner  gave  one  glance  about  the 
spacious  and  beautiful  apartment 
and  then  exclaimed  to  the  contract- 
or "  What  made  you  build  the  book- 
cases so  high  ?  Cut  them  down  twa 
feet  and  put  cupboards  undemeathi 
Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  buy  books 
for  all  those  shelves  V* 

WiuaB  Collins,  who  was  Charles 
Dickens's  dear  and  close  friend,  made 
some  interesting  memoranda  in  his 
copy  of  Forster's  '  Life '  of  Dickens. 
Concerning  'Oliver  Twist,'  Collins 
writes  that  *'the  one  defect  in  that 
wonderful  book  is  the  helplessly  bad 
constiuction  of  the  story.  The  char- 
acter of  Nancy  is  the  finest  thing  he 
ever  did."  As  for  '  Bamaby  Budge ' 
Collins  calls  it  the  weakest  book 
Dickens  ever  wrote. 

There  is  in  the  Hewitt's  book,  an 
outline  portrait  easily  filled  up,  of  Mr. 
Tennyson,  of  six- and- forty  years  ago : 
He  was  a  retiring  and  meditative 
young  poet,  who  spent  a  Sunday 
night  at  their  house,  and  talked  till  3 
in  the  morning,  reciting  his  poetry  the 
while. 


<M  3g:  10* 


AMERICAN  NOTES. 

The  article  in  the  February -4  </aw«ic    just  here  that  the  three  hundredth 
by  Pres.  Walker  of  the  Massachusetts 


Institute  of  Technology,  on  '  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy and  the  New  Nationalist  Move- 
ment,' has  created  a  great  stir.    It  is 

undoubtedly  the  severest  crisicism 
that  Mr.  Bellamy's  scheme  has  receiv- 
ed.   It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact 


thousand  of  '  Looking  Backward '  is 
announced. 

More  '  Looking  Backwards '  are  on 
the  press,  the  three-hundredth  thou- 
sand being  announced.  The  crop  of 
imitations  promises  to  be  large,  but 
pitiable  as  to  quality. 
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Mr.  W.  M.  Moorehead,  of  the 
Smithsonian,  spent  last  summer,  with 
a  staff  of  assistants,  in  surveying  and 
exploring  Fort  Ancient,  the  prehis- 
toric earthwork  of  Warren  County. 
Ohio,  and  is  about  to  bring  out  an  il- 
lustrated volume  on  his  discoveries. 
This  book  was  written  in  the  field, 
and  is  in  no  sense  a  compilation.  In 
the  course  of  his  explorations  Mr. 
Mooreheadhas  found  evidences  of  two 
distinct  races  of  aborigines :  and  has, 
moreover,  discovered  a  large  village 
site  in  the  Miami  River  bottoms,  five 
feet  below  the  presc*nt  surface. 

Lovers  of  real  poetry  will  cordially 
welcome  the  little  book  by  George  E. 
Woodberry,  entitled  'The  North 
Shore  Watch,  and  other  Poems,* 
which  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  an- 
nounce. It  is  doubtful  if  any  recent 
first  volume  of  poems  has  contained 
so  much  good  poetry  as  this.  Only 
two  or  three  of  the  poems  have  been 
printed. 

Lafcadio  Hearn's  translation  of 
France's  novel,  7%6  Crime  of  Sylvestre 
Bonnard,  recently  published  by 
Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  has 
aroused  considerable  curiosity  as  to 
the  age  of  the  author  who  could 
create  such  a  sympathetic  picture  of 
old  age  as  the  character  of  lovable  old 
Sylvestre  Bonnard.  Anatole  France 
was  a  young  man  when  he  wrote 
this  novel  some  years  ago.  He  was 
bom  in  1844,  the  son  of  a  publisher. 
He  early  displayed  a  taste  for  poetry. 

Motley's  'Correspondence'  has  gone 
into    a  second  edition   in  England. 

An  exhaustive  '  History  of  Print- 
ing in  the  City  of  New  York '  is  in 
course  of  preparation  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Pasco,  Librarian  of  the  Typothetse 
and  editor  of  Old  New  York,  The 
narrative  will  begin  with  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  of  Governor  Lovelace  to 
procure  a  printer  from  Boston,  and 
will  be  handsomely  illustrated.    It  is 


to  appear  in  two  quarto  volumes,  the 
edition  being  Umited  to  500  copies,  at 
$20  each.  The  work  will  be  delivered 
in  parts. 

Giordano  Bruno,  who  usually 
brings  tears  of  pity  to  the  eyes  of  one 
class  of  thinkers,  and  tears  of  rage  to 
another,  is  discussed  at  length  in  the 
March  AOarUic.  Mr.  William  R 
Thayer,  who  writes  the  article  which 
he  devotes  to  the '  Trial,  Opinions  and 
Death  of  Bruno,*  quotes  largely  from 
his  examination  before  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  shows  very  fairly  his  claims 
to  be  remembered.  *  Bruno,'  says  Mr. 
Thayer,  "  did  not  prove  that  his  con- 
victions were  true,  but  he  proved  be- 
yond perad venture  that  he  was  a  true 
man." 

One  of  the  most  promising  new 
books  from  the  Riverside  Press  is  Mr. 
W.  W.  Story's  '  Conversations  in  a 
Studio,'  which  is  said  to  discuss  in  a 
delightful  way  many  questions  in  lit- 
erature and  art. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Newton's  Life  of  Dr. 
Muhlenberg,  shortly  to  be  pubhshed, 
is  the  third  volume  in  the  Series  of 
American  Religious  Leaders,  which 
bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble of  the  many  good  series  of  books 
on  American  subjects. 

The  two  volumes  heretofore  issued 
under  the  titles  of  '  American  Whist ' 
and  'Whist  Universal,*  which 
have  gained  great  favor,  are  to  be 
superseded  by  a  volume  entitled 
'  American  Whist  Illustrated.'  It  is 
from  the  same  competent  hand, 
treats  the  whole  subject  scientifically, 
and  includes  all  the  decisions  and 
points  settled  in  regard  to  this  noble 
game,  so  that  it  will  be  perfectly  in- 
dispensable to  whist  players. 

The  long  looked  for  papers,  entitled 
^  In  the  Footprints  of  Charles  Lamb/ 
will  soon  appear,  beautifully  illustrat- 
ed, in  Scribner. 

People  with  a  mania  for  scribbling 
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should  not  read  Dr.  Holmes's  March 
instalment  of  *Over  the  Teacups,' 
for  he  gives  some  hard  knocks  at  the 
<5las8  of  people,  (alarmingly  on  the  in- 
crease, he  thinks,)  who  believe  them- 
selves to  be  poets  because  they  try  to 
write  verses.  He  says  m  some  lines 
at  the  end  of  his  essay  that  if  the 
sea  were  changed  to  ink,  and  all  the 
tribes  did  nothing  but  write 

Till  all  the  pens  and  |>&per  were  used  up, 
And  tbe  huge  inkstand  was  an  empty  cup, 
jStill  would  the  scribblers  clustered  round  its  brink 
Call  for  more  pens,  more  paper,  more  ink, 

HjAUf AR  Hjorth  Boybsen  has 
written  for  Harper's  Young  People  a 
fk^andinavian  story  in  two  parts,  en- 
titled 'The  Child  of  Luck/  The  first 
instalment  appeared  in  the  number 
published  February  4th.  The  story* 
has  been  illustrated  by  W.  T.  Smed- 
ley. 

ffarpeVyS  Weekly  celebrated  the 
Judiciary  Centennial  by  publishing, 
on  February  5th.  portraits  of  the  pre- 
sent judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  of  all  the  predecessors    of  Chief- 


Justice  Fuller.  Elihu  Root  con- 
tributed the  accompanying  article. 
Four  of  the  portraits  of  the  Chief- 
Justices  have  been  engraved  from 
the  paintings  in  the  Capitol  which 
have  been  loaned  to  the  New  York 
Bar  Association  for  exhibition  at  the 
centennial 

The  New  Orleans  Times'DemocrcU 
thinks  that  *  A  Little  Journey  in  the 
World  *  is  the  first  successful  story 
of  "metropolitan  plutocracy,"  and 
that  it  entitles  the  author,  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  "  to  take  high  rank 
among  American  novelists." 

Two  Americans  contribute  to  the 
February  JN'ew  Review^  Mr.  James  and 
and  Miss  Harriet  W.  Preston,  Mr. 
Hamilton  Aide  discusses  the  '  Deteri- 
oration of  English  Society  *'  and  there 
is  a  paper  on  recent  plays  and  books 
by  Mr.  L.  F.  Austen,  Henry  Irving's 
private  Secretary. 

Mr.  Parnell  is  the  subject  of 
a  trenchant  but  courteous  character 
study  in  the  February  New  Review. 


lO:- 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Messrs.  Jarvis  &  Son  have  recent- 
ly published  '  Robert  Browning,  chief 
poet  of  the  age,  addressed  chiefiy  to 
banners  in  the  study  of  Browning's 
poems,  by  William  G.  Kingsland,  re- 
vised with  the  the  addition  of  bio- 
graphical notices,  and  personal  recol- 
lections of  the  Poet.  There  has  been 
•added  anewportrait  by  photo-gravure 
from  the  last  photo  taken,  and  a  fac- 
simile of  an  autograph  letter  of  the 
late  Mr.  Browning. 

The  next  volume  of  the  series  of 
'Historic  Towns '  edited  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Freeman  and  Mr.  Hunt,  will  be '  Win- 
•chester  *  by  Mr.  Q.  W.  Kitchin,  the 
Dean  of  Winchester,  who  declares 
that  the  place  teems  with  picturesque 
tradition  and  anecdote,  and  thinks  it 


the  most  historic  of  English  cities. 
The  book  will  be  published  immediate- 
ly by  the  Longmans. 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  is  producing 
a  new  story  in  collaboration  with  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang. 

Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  announce  an 
illustrated  edition  of  Thackeray's 
'  Vanity  Fair'  at  twenty  five  cents. 

Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  is  progressing 
with  his  biography  of  Lord  Houghton 
(Morckton  Milnes)  and  it  will  proba- 
bly be  published  in  the  spring.  The 
poet  is  said  to  have  kept  letters  from 
his  friends  to  the  number  of  20,000. 

Mr.  Walter  J  Cluttekbuck,  one 
of  the  authors  of 'Three  in  Norway' 
has  written  an  account  of  a  voyage 
on  the  waters  between  Iceland,  Qreen- 
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land  and  Spitzbergen  a  region  hitherto 
neglected.  *The  Skipper  in  Arctic 
Seas '  will  be  published  here  at  once 
by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

A  New  piece  of  fiction  by  M.  Juleb 
Verne  will  shortly  be  pubhshed.  It 
contains  a  satire  on  modem  mining 
speculators.    The  author   makes  his 


hero  purchase  mining  rights  at  the 
North  Pole,  in  a  countrv  so  much  fro- 
zen  that  it  cannot  be  developed.  The 
company  is  formed  to  turn  the  world 
around,  bringing  the  North  Pole  in- 
to the  region  of  the  tropics  and  turn- 
ing the  universe  upside  down. 


-:o: 


GENERAL    NOTES. 


A  NUMBER  of  men  of  letters  have 
presented  to  Mr.  Charles  Estreicher 
Ubrarian  of  the  University  of  Cracow 
a  medal  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
services  to  Polish  bibliography.  Mr. 
Estreichet's  'PoUsh  Bibliography  of 
the  16th  to  the  19th  century '  forms 
no  less  than  ten  large  volumes:  it 
cites  in  15th  century  200  Polish  im- 
prints, 7,250  in  the  16th  century,  21,- 
000  in  the  17th  century,  44,000  in  the 

18th  centiuy  and  70,000  in  the  19th 
century. 

In  the  last  number  of  Le  Livre  is 
given  an  interesting  account  of  the 
meeting  at  which  the  ofiScers  of  the 
Bibliophiles  Contemporains  were 
elected.  M.  Octave  Uzanne  is  the 
president.  M.  Charles  Cousin,  author 
of  the  '  Bacontars  illustres  d'un  vieux 
collectionneur,'  and  M.  Beraldi  whose 
charming  '  Biblioth^que  d'un  Biblio- 
phile '  is  to  all  bookmen  an  abiding 
joy,  are  the  Vice  Presidents.  M.  Alfred 
Piat  is  Secretary  and  M.  B.  H.  Gaus- 
seron  assistant  secretary.  The  three 
first  works  to  be  issued  by  the  society 
will  be '  La  Legende  de  Saint  Julien 
THospitaiier,'  by  Flaubert,  with  illus- 
trations by  L.  O.  Merson :  *  L '  Abbesse 
de  Castro,'  by  Stendhal  (Henri  B^yle), 
illustrated  by  Eugene  Courboin ;  and 
*Les  Debuts  de  C6sar  Borgia,*  by 
Richepin,  with  illustrations  by  Roche- 
grosse.  In  addition  the  society  will 
publish  an  annual  of  which  a  few 
copies  will  be  placed  on  sale.  This 
will  1  »e  in  two  divisions,  the  first  relat- 


ing to  the  acts  and  deeds  of  the  society 
the  second  being  devoted  to  illustrat- 
ed articles,  on  bibliographical  subjects, 
by  the  members. 

Yet  another  bibliographical  maga- 
zine has  given  up  the  ghost  Mr.  W. 
.E.  Benjamin  the  proprietor  of  The 
Book  Lover  announces  in  the  January 
number  that  its  publication  is  suspend- 
ed at  any  rate  for  the  present,  'and  that 
the  venture  *' has  not  been  a  paying 
investment:"  we  are  sorry  to  hear  it 
The  Book  Lover  has  been  carefully 
and  conscientiously  edited  by  Mr. 
Ingersoll  Lockwood,  and  Mr.  Benja- 
min was  both  wise  and  liberal  in  his 
expenditure,  but  the  result  has  been, 

as  usual,  a  dead  loss  from  the  start 
Bibliography,  like  virtue,  is  its  own 

reward. 

M.  Andrax.,  to  whom  M.  de  Bacourt 
left  the  unpublished  Talleyrand  mem- 
oirs, died  lately,  and  we  have  not  yet 
learned  what  disposition  he  has  made 
of  these  precious  manuscripts.  They 
would  not,  he  once  declared,  have 
made  up  less  than  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  volumes.  Some  years  ago,  a 
Leipzig  publishing  firm  proposed  to 
issue  an  edition  secretly  of  the  half  of 
the  manuscripts,  without  disclosing 
the  person  who  had  given  them  up, 
and  not  to  r  emonstrate  if  they  were 
declared  to  be  forgeries.  M.  Andrei 
naturally  refused  this,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  peculiar  offer. 

About  $10,000  was  realised  at  the 
sale  of  the  Thibaudeau  books,  prints,. 
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and  drawings.  One  of  the  lots  em- 
bracing a  series  of  catalogues  went 
to  the  bid  of  a  German  purchaser. 
These  catalogues  are  very  valuable. 

Some  drawings  by  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour were  disposed  of  at  the  same 

sale. 

The  St.  Jameses   Gazette  thinks  that 

Mr.  Lowell's  hoped-for  *  Hawthorne,' 

should  be  *  a  very  good  book— a  book 

on  a  great  American  master   by  a 

great  American  critic*    It  adds: — 

Mr.  Lowell'8  essential  judgment  of  Hawthorne 
the  world  knows  already,  as  of  *  the  n^reatest  ideal 
artist  of  these  later  times.'  The  critic  could  liave 
no  more  conf^enial  theme.  He  too,  like  Haw- 
thorne, is  of  the  New  En^sland  type.  He  has  the 
tradition  of  European  culture,  and  sympathy  with 
it,  while  remaining  distinctively  American. 
There  is  none  of  the  agfrressivenefs  of  another 
type  of  Americanism;  his  humor  is  too  true  to  be 
forever  beating  the  drum  of  democracy.  And 
with  a  congenial  theme,  there  is  among  £nglibh- 
speaking  men  no  literary  cauaeur  like  Mr.  Lowell. 
And  let  all  youug  critics  mark,  that  as  with  Sainte- 
Beuve,  so  with  Mr.  Lowell,  criticism  is  never  lost 
in  cau8€rie.  Pleasant  talk  it  is,  but  always  and 
essentially  critical  talk. 

Edward  Bbllamt  the   author  of 
'Looking  Backward,'  will  contribute 


to  the  March  number  of  the  ^^orth 
American  Review  a  reply  to  General 
Francis  A.  Walker's  criticism  of  his 
theories  in  the  February  Atlantic, 


We  have  received  from  James  Vick, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  his  JBloral  Guide, 
which  in  beauty  of  appearance  and 
convenience  of  arrangement  surpass- 
es anything  in  this  line  which  we 
have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
before.  It  is  a  pamphlet  eight  by  ten 
inches  in  size,  and  contains  nearly 
one  hundred  pages.  It  includes  as 
full  a  list  and  description  of  both 
flowers,  vegetables  and  also  small 
fruits  as  could  be  brought  within  the 
compass  of  a  book  of  this  size.  This 
catalogue  contains  nearly  three 
hundred  illustrations,  which  are  in- 
tended to  give  the  reader  a  correct 
idea  of  the  plant  or  flower  illustrated. 
We  advise  all  our  readers  who  are 
interested  in  gardening  to  send  ten 
cents  to  James  Vick,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  and  receive  his  Quide  for  1890. 


-:o: 


BOOK  AUCTIONS. 


IIEST  EDITIONS    01 
STANDARD  BOOKS. 

Valuable  books  have  been  sold  by 
Bangs  &  Co.  recently  at  prices  calcu- 
lated to  encourage  book- lovers  who 
have  no  designs  upon  Mr.  Quaritch's 
ten  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollar 
volumes.  The  Americana  in  the 
William  F.  Johnson  library  was  put 
on  sale  and  disposed  of  at  prices  far 
from  prohibitive.  John  Eliot's  'Tears 
of  Repentance,*  1653,  brought  $ii7;  and 
Philip  Freneau's  Poems,  printed  by 
himself,  1795,  $11.50.  Cotton  Mather's 
*  Late  Memorable  Providences,'  Lon- 
dcm,  1691,  brought  $19;  and  his  'Johan- 
nes in  Eremo,'  Boston,  1696,  $14  'The 
Glorious  Throne '  and  '  The  Valley  of 
Baca,' $7  each;  *Psalterium  Ameri- 
canum,  *  $14,  and  'Christian  Loyalty,' 


$8.  Increase  Mather's  'Illustrious 
Providences '  went  for  $29 ;  his  '  Mys- 
tery of  Israel's  Salvation'  for  $13.50; 
'Discourse  Concerning  Comets'  for 
$12  ;'Parentator,' $10.50;  and  'Now 
or  Never,  $7.  Other  works  by  these 
two  Mathers  and  Sermons  and  dis- 
courses by  others  of  the  Mather  tribe 
were  sold  at  even  lower  figures. 
First  editions  of  the  Brownings  fared 
not  very  much  better.  Those  of  Mrs. 
Browning  went  at  the  prices  follow- 
ing: 'An  Essay  on  Mind,  and  other 
Poems,'  1826,  $16.50  ; '  The  Seraphim,' 
1838,  $7.50;  'Casa  Guidi  Windows,' 
1851,  $3; 'Aurora  Leigh'  1857,  $3.75. 

Robert  Browning's  'Paracelsus,'  1835, 
brought  $11.50;  'Straflford,' 1837,  $8.50; 
'Sordello,'  1840,  $9.50;  *  Dramatis 
PersonsB,'  1864,  $4.50 ;  '  Fifine  at  the 
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Fair/  1872,  $4 ; '  Red  Cotton  Night-Cap 
Coimtry/    1873,    $9;    'Aristophanes' 
Apology/  1876,  $4 ;  and  '  Parleyings/ 
1887,  $6. 75.    The  other  books  went  for 
still  lower  prices,    The  first  edition  of 
Bryant's  Poems,  1821,  brought  $7.25 ; 
the  first  part  of  Butler's 'Hudibras,' 
1663,  $25;   Byron's  'Hours    of    Idle- 
ness.'1807,  $13,  and 'English  Bards,' 
1809,   $10;   Coleridge's     'Poems    on 
Various  Subjects,'    1796,   $9.50,   and 
'  Wallenstein,'  1800,  $10.    There  was 
a  fine  lot  of  Cruikshanks  sold,  includ- 
ing'Rookwood,'  $28.25;  'Jack  Shep- 
pard,'  $16 ;  'Tower  of  London,'  $31.50 ; 
*Quy  Fawkes,'  $21 ;  'Greenwich  Hos- 
pital,'    $16;     'Falstoflf,'     $17,     and 
'Table- Book,'    $26.    Robinson,    Cru- 
soe.'   2     vols.'    1831,  brought     $22; 

•  German  Popular  Stories,'  2  vols.,  1823, 
$170;  'The  Humorist'  4  vols.,  1819-22, 
$180 ;  Dr.  Syntax's  Life  of  Napoleon, 
1816,  $28 ;  '  Demonology  and  Witch- 
craft,'2  vols.,  1830,  $16 ;  'The  Scourge.' 
12  vols.,  1811-16,  $r.9;and  'The  Eng- 
lish Spy,'  2  vols.,  1825,  $62.  Three 
Crusoe  volumes  of  1719-20  brought 
$42.  Then  came  a  number  of  Dibdins, 
some  of  the  prices  being  as  follows : 
'Bibliomania,' 1842,  $22;  'The  Biblio- 
graphical Decameron,'  3  vols.,  1817, 
$81;  'Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,'  4 
vols.,  1814,  $48;  'Tour  in  France  and 
Germany,'  5  vols.,  1821,  $80.  Dickens's 

*  Village  Coquettes,'  1836— an  uncut 
copy  of  a  very  scarce  book— brought 
$105.  A  set  of  first  editions  of  George 
Eliot  was  knocked  down  for  $112.50. 
77ie  Dial,  4  vols.,  1841-44,  brought  $96. 
A  first  edition  of  Hamerton's  '  Etch- 
ing and  Etchers '  went  for  $35  ;  and  a 
third  for  $28,  Hawthorne's  'Grand- 
father's Chair,'  1841  (first  edition), 
brought  $11.50  and  the  first  edition  of 
his  '  Liberty  Tree,'  1841,  $26.  Chap- 
man's '  Homer,'  London,  about  1616 
(first  complete  edition),  went  for  $80. 
A  set  of  first  editions  of  Leigh  Himt 
was  sold  in  one  lot  at  $4  per  volume, 
the  total  being  $264.    Living's  Salmor 


gundi  (Jan.  24,    1807,  Jan.    25,  1880. 
brought  $10,  a  first  edition  of  '  Knick- 
erbocker's History,'  2  vols.,  1809,  $15, 
and  a  first  edition  of  Johnson's  'Ras- 
selas,'  1759,  $18.    An  uncut  copy  of 
the    rare    first   edition    of    Keats') 
'  Endymion/  1818,  went  for  $22,  and 
the  second  collection  of  his  poems, 
1820,  for   $22.50.    'Blank  Verse    by 
Charles  Lloyd  and  Charles   Lamb,' 
1798,  was  run  up  to  $28,  and  other 
first  editions  of  Lamb  to  the  following 
figures:  'John    Woodvil,'  1802,  $19; 
'Adventures  of  Ulysses,'  1808,  $20; 
'EUa,'2  vols.,  1833,  $52;  and  'Satan 
in  Search  of  a  Wife,'  1831,  $21 ;  while 
the    poem,     attributed     to    Lamb, 
'Beauty    and   the    Beast,'    undated 
(' only  three  copies  known,  of  which 
this  one    is  the  best   in    condition '), 
was   knocked    down    for   $162.50. — 
{Oritic) 


THE  JOHN  SON  LIBRARY. 

Some  notably  high  prices  were  paid 
for  books  and  autographs  on  the  last 
two  days  of  the  sale  of  the  Johnson 
library  by  Bangs  &  Co.    A  set  of  first 
editions  of   Charles  Lever   brought 
$321.75.    First  editions  of  Longfellow 
also  sold  well,  'Coplas  de  Don  Jorge 
Manrique'  bringing  $9.    'Poems  on 
Slavery'  $17.50,  'The Spanish  Student' 
$11.25,     'Evangeline'     $24.50,    'The 
Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  AUghieri' 
$18.75,  and  'Christus'  $11.25.     First 
editions  of  Lowell  went  as  follows: 
'A  Year's  Life'  $13.50,  Poems  (first 
and  second  series)  $15,  and  '  The  Big- 
low  Papers '  (second  series)  $10,  *  Par- 
adise Lost,'  1759,  brought  $10.50 ;  Haz- 
litt's'Life  of  Napoleon,'  extra-illus- 
trated, Lippincott,  1876,  $48 ;  Paltock's 
'Life  and  Adventures  of  Peter  Wil- 
kins,'  1751,  $34 ;  John  Payne's  transla- 
tion for  the  Villon  Society  of '  Arabian 
Nights '  tales  not  included  in  the  Eng- 
lish   editions,    1884,    $16.50;   Pyne's 
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*  Royal  Residences/  with  100  colored 
plates,  1819,  $46.60 ;  'Satirical  Facetiae,' 
being  a  collection  of  pamphletd,  por- 
traits, etc.,  relating  to  Queen  Caroline 
and  George  IV.,  $72 ;  Table-Talk  of 
Samuel  Rogers,  with  43  portraits  in- 
serted, 1856,  $14;  Rowlandson's 
'Dance  of  Death,*  $49.50;  his 'Scar- 
borough,'$22 ;  and  his  *  Real  Life  in 
London,'  $22.  Nine  volumes  contain- 
ing    Ruskin's    'Stones    of   Venice,' 

*  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture'  and 
*Modem  Painters,'  1849-60,  Were  sold 
for'$324.  'Paul  and  Virginia,'  with 
330  illustrations,  London,  1839,  fetch- 
ed $10.50.  Twenty-seven  volumes  of 
G.  A.  Sala  found  a  purchaser  at  $'.^0.- 
76,  and  48  of  Scott's  Novels,  together 
with  12  of  his  Poems,  at  $82.50. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
sale  was  the  dispersion  of  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  collection  of  first  edi- 
tions of  Shelley.  '  Queen  Mab,' '  print- 
ed by  P.B.  Shelley'  (1813),  with  a  let- 
ter in  the  poet's  handwriting  inserted, 
and  bound  by  Matthews,  was  knock- 
ed down  for  $150.  '  Alastor,'  1813,  for 
$65 ;  the  '  Six  Weeks '  Tour,'  1817,  $14; 
'Laon  and  Cythna,'  1819,  $110;  'The 
Cenci,'  1819,  $32;  'Adonais,'  Pisa, 
1821,  cut  down  to  octavo  size,  $35,  and 

*  The  Masque  of  Anarchy,'  1832,  $10. 
But  the  rarest  of  these  gems  was  an 
uncut  copy  of '  Adonais,'  in  its  original 
paper  covers,  with  a  ten-line  poem  of 
commendation  wr  tten  on  a  fly-leaf 
over  the  signature  of  David  Constable. 
This  was  run  up  to  $215.  A  first  edi- 
tion of  Sterne's  'Sentimental  Jour- 
ney,' 1768,  brought  $30;  of  Mrs.  Stowe's 
'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  1852,  $17;  of 
Swift's  '  Tale  of  a  Tub'  and  'Battle  of 
the  Books,'  1704, $22;  and  of  'Gulliver's 
Travels"  $33;  Swinburne's  Works, 
from  'The  Queen  Mother, 'and  Rosa- 
mund,' 1860,  to  'Miscellanies,'  1886, 
all  first  editions,  33  vols.,  were  sold 
for  $111.37. 

The  highest  price  of  the  sale  ($310) 
was  paid  for  Thackeray's   *  Flore   et 


Zehhyr,'  'par  Th6ophile  Wagstaflf,'  a 
series  of  humorous  designs  in  tints, 
bound  by  Tout,  dated  London,  March 
1, 1836.  Other  Thackerays  went  as 
follows :  '  Essay  on  Cruikshank,'  with 
illustrations,  from  The  Westminster 
Jieview,  $18 ;  'Paris  Sketch-book,'  1840, 
$56 ;  'Comic  Tales  and  Sketches,'  1841 
$84 ;  *  The  Second  Funeral  of  Napo- 
leon,' with  four  wood-engravings,  1841 
$162.50 ; '  Irish  Sketch-Bouk,'  1843,  $50 ; 
*  L'Abbaye  de  Penmarch,'  Paris,  1846, 
$75 ;  '  ComhiU  to  Grand  Cairo,'  1846, 
$14;  'Mrs.  Perkins's  Ball,' 1847,  $30; 
'Our  Street,'  1848,  $21;  'Book  of 
Snobs  1848,  $38;  'Vanity  Fair,'  1848 
$80;  'Henry  Esmond,'  1852'  $34.50; 
'English  Humorists,'  1853,  $8;* The 
Newcomes,'  1854,  $26 ; '  The  Rose  and 
the  Ring,'  1855,  $16;  'Ballads,'  1855, 
$10;  'Major  Qahagan,'  1856,  $8; 'A 
Little  Dinner  at  Timmins's,'  1856,  $6 ; 
'Barry  Lyndon,'  1856,  $7.50 ;  'Burles- 
ques,' 1856,  $6 ;  '  Sketches  and  Travels 
in  London,'  1856,  $9 ;   'Yellowplush,' 

1856,  $15 ;  '  Fitz-Boodle  Papers,'  eta, 

1857,  $16.50;  'The  Virginians,'  1858, 
$24;  'Adventures  of  Philip,'  $13.50; 
and  'English  Landscape  Painters,' 
$15.  Walt  Whitman's  'Leaves  of 
Grass/  first  edition,  Brooklyn,  1865, 
brought  $15,  and  Whittier's '  Mog  Me- 
gone,'  first  edition,  1836,  $10.  Words- 
worth's and  Coleridge's  'Lyrical  Bal- 
lads,* 1798 — the  first  appearance  of 
'  The  Ancient  Mariner,'— went  for  $15, 
and  Wordsworth's  Poems,  1807,  for 
$18. 

The  Autographs  were  sold  on  Jan. 
30,  $205  being  paid  for  the  '  Articles 
of  Agreement '  drawn  up  by  Charles 
Dickens,  on  Feb.  3, 1868,  for  a  walk- 
ing-match between  George  Dolby,  the 
novelist's  manager  on  his  lecture 
tour  in  America,  and  James  R  Os- 
good, the  Boston  publisher,  the  docu- 
ment being  signed  also  by  Dolby, 
Osgood  and  James  T.  Fields.  A 
series  of  recipes  in  Dickens's  hand- 
writing for  making  cider  cup,  claret 
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cup,  and  other  kinds  of  ^  cup/  brought 
$60;  and  a  letter  (August  4, 1866),  $13. 
A  document  signed  by  Robert  Bums 
(Dumfries,  Oct  27, 1789),  wentfor$70; 
a  letter  from  Elizabeth  Browning  for 
$18,  and  one  from  Robert  (Jan.  14, 
1862)  for  $4.50 ;  one  from  Hawthorne 
(Oct.  21, 1862)  fetched  $10,  one  from 
Emerson  $3.26,  and 'The  Last  Leaf  | 
of  Dr.  Holmes  (dated  Sept  5,  1880) 
$20.    For  a  letter  from  Franklin  (July 
6, 1785)  $21  were  paid,  and  for  one 
from  George  Eliot  (June  13, 1879y  $24. 
Other  letters  went  as  follows :  Thom- 
as Jefferson  (April  2,  1802),  $11.50 : 
Obarles  Lamb,  $30 ;  Abraham  Lincoln 
$26;    Longfellow    (June    10,    1880), 
$17.50 ;  Sir  Walter  Scott,  $17.50 ;  Mary 
Shelley,  $7 ;  Zachary  Taylor  (April  12, 
1848),  $22 ;  Tennyson,  $12  ;  Qov.  Rip 
van  Dam  of  New  York,  written  in 
Dutch,  $10.75  ;  and  Wordsworth,  $16. 
One  letter  from  Washington  (Oct.  10, 
1773),  brought   $56.50,  and    another 
(March  6, 1796),  $42,  while  a  four-line 
receipt  brought  $26.     A  three-page 
MS.  of  Thackeray,  *  A  State  Dinner,' 
was  sold  for  $85,  and  a  little  note  for 
$11.    There  were  1423  *  lots  *  disposed 
of  on  the  four  days  of  the  sale,  and 
the    sum    realized    was     $12,300. — 
{Ontic.) 

THE  BARLOW  SALE, 

The  sale  of  the  library  of  the  late 
S.  L.  M.  Barlow  occupied  the  entire 
week  ending  Saturday  February  the 
8th.  The  prices  obtained  were,  on 
the  whole,  high ;  and  should  be  en- 
couraging to  collectors,  more  especi- 
ally of  Americana.  Unfortunately  the 
books  were  catalogued  by  a  bric-a- 
brac  dealer  with  the  result  that  might 
have  been  expected.  Calling  atten- 
tion to  this  The  Critic  remarks:—"  It 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  a  collection 
so  famous  should  not  have  been  more 
carefully  catalogued.  Many  of  the 
rarest  books  were  not  collated  at  all. 


while  more  or  less  elaborate  notes 
were  made  on  some  that  were  unim- 
portant Repeatedly,  during  the  sale, 
the  auctioneer  had  to  call  attention 
to  imperfections  not  mentioned  in 
the  catalogue,  though  the  preface 
said,  *The  chief  care  of  the  writer  has 
been  to  elaborate  defects." 

Some  of  the  prices  obtained  were 
*  Almon's  Remembrancer,'  $220 ;  Al- 
sop's  'Maryland,'  $410,  *Ho  Preste 
Joam,'  black  letter,  $210;  Alvaco's 
*Ymago.  Mundi,'  $120;  'Babylon's 
Fall  in  Maryland,'  $265 ;  Basanier's 
'Florida,'  Paris,  1586,  $305;  Anne 
Bradstreet's  'Tenth  Muse,'  $180; 
Budd's  'Good  Order  Established  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,"  $400 ; 
De  Vaca's  'Relacion,'  etc.,  $185;  Caro- 
Und  Described,'  $130;  'Champlain's 
Voyages,'  Paris,  1613,  $250. 

Brereton's  Relation  of  the  Disco  verie 
of  the  north  part  of  Virginia,  1602, 
$1,125,  Child's '  New  England's  Jonas 
Cast  up  at  London,'  1645,  $165  (Boston 
Public  Library);     'Cato  Major,'    B. 
Franklin,  1744,  $300;  Clark's  'Dl  Newes 
from  New  England,'  London,  1652, 
$170  (Boston  Public  Library);  Cob- 
bet's  '  The  Civil  Magistrates '  Power,' 
London,   1653,    $52.50;    'Columbus's 
Letter,'  Rome,  1493,   $2900    (Boston 
Public  Library);  Columbus's    Letter, 
third  edition,  Rome,  S.  Planck,  1493, 
$2200  (Brayton  Ives).  Pietro  Coppo 
da  Isola's  '  Portolando,'  Venice,  1528, 
$320  (Lenox  Library) ;    Cortez's  Let- 
ter, the  first  edition  of  the  second  let- 
ter, Seville,  1522,  $1650  (Brayton  Ives). 
Mr.  Ives  also  paid  $1100  for  the  first 
edition  of  the  third  letter,    Seville, 
1523,  and  for  the  first  edition  of  the 
fourth  lettei ,  Toledo,  1525,  $1500.  Cot- 
ton's '  Bloudy  Tenent  Washed,'  Lon- 
don, 1647,  brought    $40;    CrafFord's 
'  Carolina*,'  Dublin,  1683,  $105  (Lenox 
Library).    Lord  I)e  La  Warre's  'True 
Relation,  1611,  $135 ;  De  Bry's  Collec- 
tion, $780  ;  Denton's  New  York,  $525, 
(Ives) ;     Eliot's  '  Glorious  Progress,' 
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$1010;  Martyr  and  Oviedo's  Historia 
de  Y  Indie  Occidentali,  1534,  $106; 
Mohawk  Prayer-Book,  London,  1787, 
$92,60;  Nathaniel  Morton's  *New 
England's  Memoriall'  1669,  $280; 
Morton's  *  New  English  Canaan,'  $100 , 
Mourt's  *  Proceedings  of  the  English 
Plantation  in  Plimouth  in  New  Eng- 
land,' 1622,  $360;  'New  England's 
First  Fruits,'  1643,  $180 ;  '  New  Eng- 
land's    Faction    Discovered,'    $100; 

*  News  from  New  England,'  London, 
1676,  $210;  Pynchon's  'Meritorious 
Price  of  Man's  Redemption,'1656,  $480; 

*  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Province  of 
East  New  Jersey  '$120 ;  *  A  Bill  in  the 
Chancery  of  New  Jersey  etc.,'  $150 ; 
Pastoriuss  Gteography  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (in  German)  $360 ;  Pownall's 

*  Remarkable  Views,'  1761,  $105; 
Bosiers  '  True  Relation  of  the  Most 
Prosperous  Voyage  Made  this  Present 
Yeere  1605,'  $1,125,  (Lenox  Library) ; 
Reynard  and  Lodowick's  "Journal  of 
the  Late  Actions  of  the  French  at 
Canada,'  $155  ;  Schouten's  Joumael, 
$100;  The  1508  edition  of  Ptolemy, 
containing  the  first  engraved  map  of 
the  New  World  known,  was  bought 
by  Mr.  Ives  for  $  106.  Mr.  Hildebum 
paid  $310  for  the  editions  of  15 U,  1522 
and  1524.  The  edition  of  1513  went 
to  John  Pierce,  $160.  Later  editions 
of  the  same  work  were  sold  for  about 
$20  apiece.  Purchas's '  Hakluy  t '  went 
to  the  Newberry  library  for  $65.  Oth- 
er works  were  disposed  of  as  follows: 
"  Eurtze  Wunderbare  Beschreibung,' 
a  description  of  Raleigh's  travels, 
$220 ;  Roman's  '  Natural  History  of 
Florida,'  $86,  Ruchamer's  *  Newe  Un- 
bekanthe  Laudie,'  $90,  Sagard's  '  Le 
Grand  Voyage,*  $100,  and  Savage's 
'  Account  of  the  Late  Action  of  the 
New  Englanders,'  $180;  Simcoe's 
Journal,  original  edition,  $156.  Cap- 
tain John  Smith's  *  Qenerall  Historic 
of  Virginia,  New  England,  and  the 
Summer  Isles '  $1,900  ;  Smith's  '  True 
Relation  of  Such  Occurences  and  Ac- 


$300;  Eliot's  'Christian  Common 
wealth,'  $116 ;  Eliot's  'Progress  of  the 
Gospel,'  $250 ;  Eliot's  '  Indian  Testa- 
ment,' $610 ;  Foxe's  'North  West  Fox,' 
1636,  $96;  George  Gardyner's  'De- 
scription of  the  New  World,'  1651, 
$140;  Gortons,'  'Simplicitie's  Defence,' 
$40  ;  Gomora's  '  Historia  General  de 
las  Indias,'  1553,  $125 ;  '  Gospel  Order 
Revived,'  Bradford,  N.  Y.,  1706,  $96 ; 
Hakluyt's  'Principale  Navigations,' 
1589,  $160  ;  Ralph  Hamor's  *  A  True 
Discourse  of  the  Present  State  of 
Virginia,'  1615,  $300 ;  Haywood's  'Ten- 
nessee,'  1823,  $70;  Hennepin's  *  De- 
scription de  la  Louisiane,  Paris,  1683, 
$62.60;  Hernandez's  'History  of 
Peru,'  Seville,  1571,  $90 ;  Higgesun's 
'New  England's  Plantation,'  l(i30, 
$205  ;  Hooke's  'New  England's  Tears,' 
1641,  $85;  Horsmanden's  Journal,  N. 
Y.,  1744,  $310  ;  Hulsius's  Collection  of 
Voyages,  11  vols.,  $308. 

The  Jesuit  Relations  which  occupi- 
ed 62  numbers  in  the  catalogue,  were 
offered  separately  and  brought  a  total 
of  $1300.  Johnson's  '  History  of  New 
England'  fetched  $116  ;  John  Josse- 
lyn's '  New  England's  Rarities  Discov- 
ered in  Birds,  Beasts,  Fishes,  Serpents 
&c.,'  1672,  $50 ;  Lederers '  Discoveries 
in  three  several  Marches  from  Vir- 
ginia to  West  Carolina  &c,'  1672,  $266; 
Lescarbot's  *  Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle 
France,  $220 ;  "  Les  Veritables  Motifs 
de  Messieurs  et  Dames  de  la  Societe 
de  Nostre  Dame  de  Montreal,"  $310 ; 
"A  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  of  the 
City  of  New  York,"  etc..  New  York 
1698,  $320.  'Lettre  Circulaire,'  etc., 
$266;  Linschoten's  Voyages,  1598, 
$3l6  ;  Cotton  Mather's  '  Epistle  to  the 
Christian  Indians  in  their  own  Lan- 
guage,' $300 ;  Increase  Mather's  '  War 
with  Indians,'  1676,  $77.60;  Cotton 
Mather's  'Tryals  of  Divers  Witches,' 
1692  $95;  Massachusetts  Laws  and  Lib- 
erties, Cambridge,  1672,  $270 ;  Ma^a- 
chusetts  Psalter,  $176;  Peter  Martyr's 
'  Opera  Legatio  Babylonica  &c.,'  1611, 
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cidents  of  Noate  as  Hath  Hapned  in 
Virginia  Since  the  First  Planting  of 
That  Collony,'  1608  $670;  Smith's 
"Advertisements  for  the  Unexperi- 
enced Planters  of  New  England,  or 
any  where/  <310  ;  Smith's '  Sea- Mans 
Grammar/    1653,  $32.50;   Strachey's 

*  For  the  Colony  in  Virginea  Britan- 
nia,' $280,  Thomas's  'Account  of 
Pensilvania,'  1698,  $190;  'The  Trial 
of  William  Wemms,'  §65,  Underhill's 

*  News  from  America,'  $70. 

De  Cosco's  Latin  Version  of 
Columbus's  letter  'De  Insulis  nu- 
per  inuentis  Epistola  Christopheri 
Colom  (cui  etas  nostra  multa  debet ; 
at  quas  perquirendas  octauo  antea 
mense  ;  auspiciio  &  ere  inuictissimi 
Famandi  Hispaniarum  Regis  missus 
fuerat)'  M.CCCC.XCI1I,  brought  $490. 

Four  copies  of  the '  Mundus  Novus/ 
by  Americus  Vespucius,  1502-8,  were 
keenly  contested.  Mr.  Ives  bought 
two  of  them  for  $1,200  and  $270,  and 
the  other  two,  brought  $870  and  $825. 
The  same  writer's  'Paesi  Nouamente 
Betrouati,'  went  to  the  Boston  Li- 
brary for  $570.  Of  the '  Cosmographia 
Introductio ,  by  Vespucius  and  Hyla- 
comus  there  were  four  copies.  Mr. 
Ives  bought  the  edition  supposed  to 
be  the  first  for  $650,  and  the  Strasburg 
edition  for  $210.  The  other  two  cop- 
ies fetched  $270and"$110  respectively. 

'A  True  Declaration  of  the  Estate 
of  the  Colonic  in  Virginia,'  brought 
$210, 'A  Perfect  Description  of  Vir- 
ginia,' $115,  'Virginia's  Cure,'  $80. 
'  Some  Observations  Made  Upon  the 
Virginian  Nutts,'  $100, '  A  Good  Speed 
to  Virginia,'  $85;  'Virginia  Richly 
Valued ,  $85.  Vincent's  '  True  Rela- 
tion,' $110  ;  John  White's  '  The  Plant- 
ers,' Plea,'  $120;  Roger  Williams's  'Key 
into  the  Language  of  America/  $160 ; 
Williams's  '  Bloody  Tenant,'  $220,  and 
'Experiments  of  Spiritual  Life  and 
Health,'  $140 ;  Winslow's '  Hypocrisie 
Unmasked,'  $140,  and  his  'Danger  of 
Tolerating  Levellers  In  a  Civil  State/ 


$130; Wood's  'New-England's  Pros- 
pect,'  $320.  Another  copy  of  'Gk)od 
Newesfrom  New- England' by  Win- 
slow,  went  to  the  Lenox  Library  for 
$350.  Whitaker  and  Crashawe's 
'Good  Newes  from  Virginia,'  $176; 
Waterhouse's  'Declaration'  $110 ;  De 
Vries's  '  Korte  Historiael,'  $130  ;  Wol- 
ley's  *  A  Two  Years'  Journal  in  New- 
York,'  $240  ;  Zarate's  '  The  Discoverie 
and  Conquest  of  the  Provinces  of 
Peru,'  $105  ;  and  '  A  Brief  Narrative 
of  the  Case  and  Trial  of  John  Peter 
Zenger,  Printer  of  '  The  New  York 

Weekly.  Journal,'  $110. 

The  Massachusetts  records  brought 
the  highest  price  of  the  sale,  $6.500 ; 
(The  Boston  Public  Library).  The 
log-book  of  the  Serapis  brought  $1,200. 
The  Chalmers  Papers  in  twenty -one 
large  volumes  sold  for  $2,310. 

Mr.  Sabin  bought  Benedict  Amold,s 
Journal  of  the  Quebec  Expedition  for 
$405.  Other  manuscripts  which  sold 
high  were  a  petition  addressed  by- 
Columbus  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
$325,  bought  by  the  Brovni  library  of 
Providence  ;  a  letter  from  Charles  IL 
to  John  Indicott  requiring  him  to 
stay  proceedings  against  the  Quakers, 
$27,50,  Boston  Library;  'Erection 
del  Arzopispado  de  Mexico,'  $210 ; 
,  Virginia  Council  Letters,'  $120,  and 
New- York  '  Letters  and  Documents/ 
1684  1773,  $190,  Lenox  Library.  '  The 
Livingston  Correspondence '  was  sold 
for  $1,920  to  Mr.  Rice,  who  also  bought 
the  '  Secret  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati,'  1784,  for  $105.  The 
orderly  book  of  Colonel  Benjamin 
Tallmadge,  an  oflScer  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  sold  for  $140. 

COMING  BOOK  SALES. 
BANGS  &  CO.'S  ANNOUNCEMENT& 

March  3  and  4.  The  Brock  collec- 
tion part  II  of  Stamps. 

March  5  and  6.  A  collection  of 
Standard,  Scarce  and  Curious  Books. 

March  7.  The  Miscellaneous  and 
Theological     Library  ^  of    Rev.     J. 
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RiORrfAK,  late  Chaplain  at  Castle 
GJardeiL 

March.  10  to  14.  The  stock  of 
Books  and  Stationary  of  Lockwood 
&  Coombes — sold  by  order  of  the 
SheriflF. 

March  17.  A  fine  collection  of  Auto- 
graph Letters  and  Historical  Docu- 
ments. 

March  17  and  18.  The  Brock  collec- 
tion part  III  of  Postage  Stamps. 

March  18.  A  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  Books. 

March  19.  A  large  sale  of  Stereotype 
plates  of  valuable  Books. 

March  19  to  21.  A  collectic»n  of 
Standard  Literature  in  desirable  li- 
brary editions. 

March.  24  and  25.  The  Law  Librar- 
ies of  the  late  W.  H.  Bradley  of  New- 


ark N,  J.  and  John  P.  Jessup  of  N.  T. 

March  26,  27  and  28.  A  large  col- 
lection of  Books  in  various  depart- 
ments of  Literature. 

In  preparation — Catalogues  of  the 
Library  of  the  late  Henry  B.  Dawson 
and  of  the  celebrated  collection  of 
American  coins,  the  property  of  Louis 
G.  Parmelee  of  Boston. 

EZEKIEL  &    BERNHEIM,    AUCTIONEERS, 
NO.  134  MAIN  ST.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

March  17.  Large  collection  of  old 
European  Books,  Pamphlets,  Ameri- 
cana, Engravings  for  illustrating  &c. 

March  24.  Elegant  collection  of 
illustrated  Bt)oks,  Folios,  Editions  de 
Luxe,  Engravings,  Etchii^gs,  Photo- 
gravures occ. 

Catalogues  mailed /r6€. 


oh:.a.r.IjEs  f.  XjIbbib  <& 

AUCTIONEERS, 

No.  13  Hayward  Place,  -  Boston,  Mass. 

Special  facilities  for  the  arrangement  and  sale  by  Auction  of  Books,  Autographs, 
Coins,  Engravings,  Furniture,  and  other  Personal  Property. 

CoTt^lgnments  mid  correspondence  soUcUed. 
Catalogues  maUed  on  applioation,  and  purohaies  made  for  librarian!  and  bookbnyort  free  of  charge. 


EZEKIEL&  BeRNHEIM, 

AUCTIO^fEERS 

For  the  Sale  of  — 

BOOKS 

Exclusively  on  Commission. 
Salesrooms    No.    134    Main     Street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Only  esti^blishnieDt  of  the  kind  in  the  West. 

Regular  Weekly  Auction  Sales  by  Catalogue. 

Libraries,  small  collections  and  consignments 
from  dealers  intellii^ently  Catalogued. 

We  do  not  buy  or  sell  any  Boolcs  on  our  own 
account,  and  havt^  no  interest  in  any  Bookstore. 

Parties  desiring  to  sell  Books  should  consult  us 
before  making  arrangements  elsewhere. 

\^'e  have  a  targe  established  trade  for  Fine  Art 
Works  and  Expensive  Publications. 

UBSBAL  CASH  ADVANCES  MADE  OH  RECEIPT 
07  COHSIGHMEHTS. 

N.  B.  Parties  desiring  to  contribute  to  our 
Spring  Sales  will  please  make  entries  as  early 
as  possible. 

t^Catalogues  mailed  free  upon  applicatiou  to 

EZEKIEL  &  BEBMU  Anctioneers, 

No.  134  Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


£an09  &  (To., 

739-741  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK, 

Announce  tite  sale  of 

THJE  VALUABLE  LIBRARY 

OF  THE  LATE 

Hamilton  Cole, 

OF  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

Containing  choice  Manuscripts;  Books  of  Uouni 
and  other  works  printed  on  vellum;  Early  Print- 
ed Books  with  Old  Wood  Eugravinf^s;  Ear.y  Eng- 
lish Black  Letter  Literature;  Extra-Illustrated 
Books  (including  Walton  and  Cotton's  *  Angler,' 
enlarged  to  6  folio  volumes;  Tuckerman's  *  Book 
of  the  ArtLsts,'  enlarged  to  6  volumes,  folio;  By- 
ron's 'Childe  Harold,'  enlarged  to  4  volumes, 
quarto,  etc.) ;  many  Dances  of  Death;  a  valuable 
Collection  of  Bibliographical  Works,  including  an 
extraordinary  series  of  Dlbdlri'a  Works  ext^^nding 
.to  53  volumes  uniformly  and  richly  bound  by  Mat- 
thews, in  full  crushed  levant  m(»rocco;  many 
works  by  PelKuot,  Brunet  (on  large  paper), 
Graesse,  etc.,  etc. 

BookA  of  Portraits  and  engravings ;  and  works 
in  Standard  English  Literature.  The  books  in 
exceptionally  good  condition,  and  many  of  them 
elegantly  txmnd  by  Matthews  and  others.  Book- 
Cases,  Framed  Engravings,  line  Portraits  and 
Prints  and  h  few  Autographs.  The  sale  to  take 
place  in  April,  7-8  &  9th.  Catalogue  mailed  un> 
receipt  of  25  cents. 


THE     BOOKXIRAT. 
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fine  art  anb  Xlbrari?  ipropcrti?,  Catalofiueb,  Hrranficfe, 

EXHIBITED  AND  SOLD.  LIBRARIES  A  SPECIALTY. 

THOMAS    DOVs^LING, 

WASHINGTON,  1>.  C. 

General    Auctioneer.  Sells  Everything. 

Legal  and  Government  Sales  and  Sales  at  Private  Residences^ 

Hotels  €te.j  a  Speciality. 

Regular  Sales  of  Furniture^  Horses^  Carriages^  cfcc,  every  Saturday, 
SALESROOMS,    No.  UOO  and  U02  PENN'A  Avenue,  Cor.  Uth  Street 

AI.  B-   LA.TIM:ER.    Auctioneer. 

ABOUT    40,000    VOLUMES    ALWAYS    ON    HAND. 


-jonnsr  Bi2ia?3>TEijXj,  a?oiso3srTO,  c-fi.isr-a.3DJL, 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

Second-Hand  and  Rare  Books.  Large  Stock  of  Americana,  Old  English 
Literature,  Out-ot-the*way  Books,  etc.,  on  sale.  Frequent  consignments 
from  our  London  establishment.    Catalogues  gratis  and  post  frea 


BOOKSELLERS'    CATALOGUES   WANTED. 
Your  address  inserted  at  Txoeniy  Cents  per  line,  monthly. 

Please  designate  the  kinil  of  Cataloffues  or  Sp<)Oial  line  of  Books  interested  in,  with  your  name. 
Booksellers  and  Publishers  will  please  Rive  this  departmeut  careful  attentiou. 
-Gainer  Jennings,  M.  D.,  West  Milton,  Ohio.    Microscopical,  Medical  and  Bibliography. 

J.  R.  Garcia— Casilla  de  C(»ereo,  816,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic— Americana.  Qood  strong 
wrappers  especially  recommended  to  avoid  losses  by  mail. 

Stockton  Hough,  M.  O.,  TTnivprsity  Club,  New  York.        Medical  and  Bibliography. 

J.  Bielapp,  59  Commercial  St.,  Boston,  Mass.    Literary,  Bibliography  and  Drama. 

Barrett  J.  Davis,  Stratford,  Ont.,  Canada.    Shaksperiana  (pamphlets,  cuttings,  engravings). 

Miss  Anna  L.  Ward,  Waterbury,  Conn.   Americana.  Specialty:  British  America  and  New  England. 

COftmopolitan,  Book  Co.,  16  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111.       Curiosa,  Facsetie,  Bibliography. 

•Cyrus  K.  Remington,  No.  11  East  Seneca  SL,  Buffalo,  N.  T.    Miscellaneons,  and  of  )9iagara  Falls. 

Will  H.  Lyons,  Newport,  Ky.  Specialty,  Che.«8. 

Wm.  P.  Kftnny,  39i>^  Hanover  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Miscellaneous. 

L.  M.  Willis,  No.  3f>  Monument  Avenue,  Charlestown,  Mass.  Wodld  like  Catalogues  of  Anti- 
Catholic,  Erotic  and  Facetioub  Bi  oks. 


JOSEPH  M^^DONOUCH, 

U  OOE  BOOKE  MM, 

744  Broadway  &  2  Aster  Place, 
NEW  YORK  CITY, 

And  30  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y., 


C.J.PRICE, 

AGENT  FOR  ENGLISH  PUBLISHERS, 

1004  Walnut  St.,  PuiLADKLPHfA, 

Imports  to  order  from 

ENGLAND.   FRANCE    AND   GERMANY. 

FORKIOlf  CATAliOGUBS 

Of  New  and  Old  Books.    Sent  to  any  addrem. 


DBAI«SR  IM 


AMERICAN    GENEALOGY,    HISTORY 
AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Catalogue  No.  64.    Ready  February  1,  1800. 


Particular  attention  paid  to  orders  for  Rare 

and  Curious  Books. 
Book-buyers  desiring  to  collect  books  on  Special 
Subjects,  or  in  search  of  Rare  and  Curious  Works, 
are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  advertiser,  whose 
long  experience  la  the  business  and  oonnecUoni 
abroad  give  him  unusual  facilities  for  the  execution 
of  such  orders. 

New  Catalogw  of  Choice  Books  iutt  issusd. 


1890. 


TH.K    BOOKN-IARX. 
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From  OFFICE  OF  FORBIQN  MAILS,   rost  Office  Department,  Washlnsrton,  D,  C. 

TRANS-ATLANTIC    MAILS. 


OiiOSiHO  or  Tim  Mails  of  Buropkan  Stsambbs. 
From    NB1¥  YORK. 


(Steamers  depart  about  3  hours  later.) 
Prom    NBW   YORK. 


3CAB0H.       BTEAXBB.      DBBTXNATZOK.     OI<OBZHO.       SCABOH.      0TBAMBB.     SBSTEKATIOir.  CTLOBINO. 

Gallia Queenstown.    8.00  a.  m. 

Wbbra Bremen 4.00  a.  m. 

Devonla Glasflrow 5.00  p.m. 


«at. 


1-  La  Champagne... Harve 

NORGB Chrlatianla... 

Bothnia Queenstown. 

Bmb Bremen 

Anohoria Glasgow 


10.00  A.  M. 
10.90  A.  M.^ 
10.80  A.  M. 

6.80  A.  M.  ] 

Noon. 


UTed*  5  Trate...^ Bremen 

Teutonic Queenstown 

Westernland....  Antwerp 


8.00  A.  M. 
12.80  p.  M. 

2.ai  p.  M. 


'Bm.U 


8  La  NORHANDiB...flavre 

Hektji Christiania. . 

FuLDA Bremen 

AuRANiA Queenstown. 

Ethiopia Glasfrow 


2.00  A.  M. 
2.80  a.m. 
2.80  a.m. 
8.^0  A.  M. 

4.0«)  A.  M. 


IVed.lS  Lahn Bremen 6.80  a.m. 

C*Y  OF  Chicago.. Queenstown.    4.00  a.  m. 
Wabsland Antwerp 7.80  a.m. 


16  La  Bretaone.... Havre 3.80  a.  m. 

Sertia Queenstown.  9.30  a.  m.^ 

Eider Bremen 9.80  A.  m. 

Bdam Amsterdam..  1.80  p.  m. 

FURNESSIA GlaSg-OW 11.00  p.  M. 


l¥ed»19  ALLSR Bremen Noon. 

Citt  of  Paris.  ..Queenf^town.    Noon. 
Friksland Antwerp 2.80  p.  M. 


13111.90  Obdam Rotterdam...    8.00  A.  M. 


22  La  Gascoonb Havre 2.80  a.  m. 

Island Christiania. . .    8.00  a.  m. 


'Wed.26  Germanic Queenstown.    6.80  a.  m. 

Saalb Bremen (k80  a  m. 

NoORDLAND Antwerp 7.30  a.  m. 


Tbu.27  Amsterdam Amsterdam..    M.OU  a.  m.  , 

Sat«   39  Etruria Queenstown.    8.30  p.m. 

Ems Bremen 9  80  a.  m. 

CiRCASSI A Glasffow 11.U0  p.  m. 

From    ROSTO^r. 

Smt.      1  SCYTBiA Queenstown.    8.00  a.m. 

8  Pavonia  Queenstown.    7.80  a.m. 

15  Samaria Queenstown.  *     ^op.  m. 

22  Catalonia Queenstown.       .00  a.  m. 

39  Cepb ALONIA Queenstown.    1.00  a.  m  . 

From  P1I1I«I«ADEPHIA. 

5  Ohio Queenstown.    6.80  a.m. 

Nedbrland Antwerp 7.00   A 

26  Pennsylvania...  Queenntowu.  11.00  a.  m. 


From     BALTIMORR. 


6  Karlsruhe Bremen 

12  Hermann Bremen 

19  America Br«men 

26  Rhbin Bremen 


Noon. 
Noon. 
Noon. 
Noon. 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 


AVL  CcUalogues  received  toiU  be  entered  in  this  Uft  with  address  of  firm  istuing  them. 

additUmal  notice  desired  iO  cents  per  line  wQl  be  charged. 


For  any 


Brough,  W.  &  8onR,  Birmin^hain,  England. 
Baker,  ThomHS,  London,  England, 
fiailey  Bros.,  London,  Enicland. 
Beliu,  Th^ophile.  Paits,  France. 
Bennett,  M.  L./ Vienna,  Italy. 
Ball,  U.  W.,  Barronon-Uumber,  England. 
Baer,  Joseph  &  Co.,  Frankfort,  Germany. 
Burns,  Alt'xander,  Jun.,  Belfast. 
Biitnell,  John,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Cohn,  A.,  Berlin,  Gprmany. 
■Conqaet,  L.,  Paris,  France. 
-Clausen,  Carlo,  Torino. 
-Carson  Brothers,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Durel,  A.  Paris,  France. 

Downii  g,  Wm.,  Birmingtiaro,  England. 

Delaroque,  Uenri,  Paris,  France. 

<)ilhofer  &  Kanschburg,  Vienna,  Italy. 

JiowelJL  E.,  Liverpool,  England. 
Uutt,  William,  London,  England. 
Hitchman,  J.,  Birmingham,  England. 

Jarrold  A  Sons,  London,  England. 
Jack<4on,  Albert,  London,  England. 
JarvisJ.  W.  &Son,  I^ndon,  England. 
Jarrold  &>  Sons,  Norwich,  England. 
Johnston,  George  P.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Koehler,  K.  F.,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Luyster,  A.  L.,  New  York.  N.  Y, 
liowdermilk  &  Co.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Liittlefield,  George,  E.,  Boston,  Mass. 
fjtseux,  Isidore,  Paris,  France. 


Mudie  &  Co.,  London,  England. 
Mathias  &  Co.,  Paris,  France. 
Myers  A.  J.  &  Co.,  London,  England. 
MuiTay,  F.,  Derby,  England. 
Milligan,  T.,  lieeds,  England. 
Maisonneuve,  J.,  Paris,  France. 
Miles.  J.,  Leeds,  England. 
Mayer  &  MQller,  Berlin,  Germany. 
Miles.  F.,  I^eeds,  England. 
McDonough,  Joseph,  New  York,  M.  Y. 
Maggs,  U.,  l^ondon.  England. 
Meeham,  B.  <&  J.  F.,  Bath,  England. 

Nichols,  Mr.,  Sheffield,  England. 

Pickering  <&  Chatto,  London,  England. 

Reeves  &  Turner.  London,  England. 

Rouquette,  P.  &  Fits,  Paris,  France. 
Rubenthal.  Ludwig,  Munich,  Bavaria. 
Reader,  A.,  London,  England. 
Rimell  J.  <&  Son,  London,  England. 

Sotheran  &  Co.,  London,  England. 
Schelble,  J.,  Stuttgart,  Germany. 
Saikheld,  John,  London.  England. 
Sutton,  Albert,  Manchester,  England. 
Spencer,   W.  T.,  London,  England. 
Stevens,  Henry  &  Son,  London,  England. 
Scribner  &  Welt ord.  New  York. 

Thtstlewood,  A.,  Birmingham,  England. 
Terqucm,  Em.,  Paris,  France. 

Ward,  W.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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fine  Hrt  anb  Xibrarp  ipropertp,  Catalofiuc^  Hrranfie^, 

EXHIBITED  AND  SOLD.  LIBRARIES  A  SPECIALTY. 

THOMAS    DOAA^^LING, 

WASHINGTON,  JD.  C. 

•General    Auctioneer.  Sells  Everything. 

Legal  and  Oaverfiment  Sales  and  Sales  at  Private  Residences^ 

Hotels  ite.y  a  Speciality, 

Megular  Sales  of  Furniture^  Horses^  CarriageSy  cfcc,  every  Saturday. 
SALESROOMS,    No.  UOO  and  U02  PENN'A  Avenue,  Cor.  Uth  Street. 

3^1.  B.   LA^IJVIERr^aictioneer. 

ABOUT    40,000    VOLUMES    ALWAYS    ON    HAND. 

-JOmsT    BISITiTELXj,   QTOISOnSPPO,    CJL.DSr.iLIDJL^ 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

Second-Hand  and  Bare  Books.  Large  Stock  of  Americana,  Old  English 
Literature,  Out-ot-the-way  Books,  eta,  on  sale.  Frequent  consignments 
from  our  London  establishment    Catalogues  gratis  and  post  frea 

BOOKSELLERS'    CATALOGUES   WANTED. 
Your  address  inserted  at  Twenty  Cents  per  line,  monthZy. 

Please  designate  the  kinil  of  Catalogues  or  Spticlal  line  of  Books  Interested  In,  with  your  name. 
Bookseliers  and  Publishers  will  please  Kive  this  departuieut  careful  attentioo. 
•Gainer  JennlDgs,  M.  D.,  West  Milton,  Ohio.    Microscopical,  Medical  and  Bibliography. 

J.  R.  Garcia— Oasilla  de  Goereo,  816,  Buenos  Aires,    Argentine  Republic— Americana.    Oood  strong 

wrappers  espedally  recommended  to  avoid  losses  by  mail, 
Stockton  Hough,  M.  D.,  University  Club,  New  York.        Medical  and  Bibliography. 
J.  Blelapp,  50  Commercial  St.,  Boston,  Mass.    Literary,  Bibliography  and  Drama. 
Barrett  J.  Davis,  Stratford,  Ont.,  Canada.    Shaksperiana  (pamphlets,  cuttings,  engravings). 
Miss  Anna  L.  Ward,  Waterbury,  Conn.   Americana.  Specialty:  British  America  and  New  England. 
Cosmopolitan,  Book  Co.,  16  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111.       Curiosa,  Facade,  Bibliography. 
-Gyrus  K.  Remington,  No.  11  East  Seneca  St,  Buffalo,  N.  T.    Misceilaneons,  and  of  )9iagara  Falls. 
Will  H.  Lyons,  Newport,  Ky.  Specialty,  Chejib. 

W<n.  P.  Kenny,  S94>^  Hanover  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Miscellaneous. 
L.  M.  Willis,  No.  85  Monument  Avenue,  Charlestown,  Mass.     Would  like  Catalogues  of  Anli- 

Catholic,  Erotic  and  Facetious  Bioks. 


JOSEPH  MCDONOUGH, 

TE  OOE  BOOKE  MAN, 

744  Broad-way  &  2  Aster  Place, 
NEW  YORK  CITY, 

And  30  North  Pearl  St..  Albany,  N.  Y.. 

DCAIiBR  IN 

AMERICAN   GENEALOGY,    HISTORY- 
AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Catalogue  No.  64.    Ready  February  1,  1800. 


C.J.PRICE, 

AGENT  FOR  ENGLISH  PUBLISHERS, 

1004  Walnut  St.,  PHiLABSLPHfA, 

Imports  to  order  from 

ENGLAND,   FRANCE    AND   GERMANY. 

FOBEtOlf  CATAliOGUBfl 

Of  New  and  Old  Books.    Sent  to  any  address. 


Partloular  attention  paid  to  orders  for  Bare 

and  Curious  Books. 
Book-buyers  deslrinff  to  collect  books  on  Special 
Subjects,  or  In  search  of  Rare  and  Curious  Works, 
are  invited  to  correspond  witb  the  advertiser,  whose 
long  experience  In  the  business  and  connecUons 
abroad  irive  him  unusual  facilities  for  the  ezeoatlon 
of  such  orders. 

iVeio  Catcaogue  of  ChoUe  Bookt  iust  issiud. 


1690. 


THLK    BOOKNIART. 
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From  OFFICE  OF  FORBIGN  MAILS,   rost  Office  Department.  Washington,  D,  C. 

TRANS-ATLANTIC    MAILS. 


Oloszko  ofths  Mails  ot  Bubopkan  Stbamsbs. 
Prom    NB1¥  YORK. 


(Steamers  depart  about  3  hours  later.) 
From    NEmr    ITORK. 


3CAB0H.       BTXAXBB.     DXSTZHATIOir.     OOLOSZNa.       ICABOH.      8TBAXBK.     SXSTIHATIOir.  CTLOSING. 

Gallia Queenstown.   8.00  a.  m. 

Wbbra Bremen 4.00  a.  m. 

Dkvonla OlasATow 6.00  p.m. 


«ate 


1-  La  CHAMPAaNE...Harve 

NOROB Ch  rist ianla... 

Bothnia Queen  stowa. 

Ems ~ Bremen 

Anchoria Olafi^w 


lO.OU  A.  M. 
10.90  A.  M.' 
10.30  A.  M. 

6.30  A.  X.1 

Nooer. 


IVed.  5  Tbavb...^ Bremen 8.00  a.  m. 

Tbutonig Queenstown.  12.30 p.  m. 

WB8TBRH1.AND.... Antwerp 2.31) P.M. 


Wed.26  Germanic Queenstown.   O.HO  a.  m. 

Saalb Bremen. 4^30  A  M. 

NoORDLAND Antwerp 7.30  a.  m. 


-Sate 


8  La  NORMANDiB...flavre 

Hbkt^ Cbristlanla. . 

FuLDA Bremen........ 

AuRANiA Queenstown. 

Ethiopia Glascrow 


2.00  A.  M. 
2.30  a.m. 
2.30  A.  M. 

8.^0  A.  M. 
4.00  A.  M. 


TVedelS  Lahn Bremen 6.30  a.m. 

C'r  or  Chicago. .Queenstown.    4.00  a.  m. 
WAB8LAND Antwerp 7.30  A.  M. 

3.30  A.  M. 
9.30  a.  M.l 
9.30  A.  M. 
1.30  P.  M. 
11.00  p.m. 


•    16  La  Brbtagnb..  ..Havre 

Sbbyia Queenstown. 

BiDBB Bremen 

Edam Amsterdam.. 

Furnbssia Glasffow 

l¥e<l«19  Allbb Bremen Noon. 

CiTT  OF  Paris.  ..Queen i>town.    Noon. 
Fbibsland Antwerp 2.30  p.  m. 


Tliii.90  Obdam Rotterdam...    3.00  a.m. 


ita  La  Gascoonb Havre 2.30  a.  m. 

Island Cbristlanla.. .    3.00  a.  m. 


11ia*37  Amsterdam Amsterdam..    8.00  a.  m.  , 

0at*   39  Etruria Queenstown.    8.30  p.  m. 

Ems Bremen 9  30  a,  m. 

ClROABSlA Glasffow ll.uO  p.  M. 

From    BOSTON. 

Sat*     1  SCYTBiA Queenstown.    3.00  a.m. 

8  Pavonia  Queenstown.    7.30  a.m. 

1 6  Samaria Queenstown.  *     .o  p.  m. 

22  Catalonia Queenstown.       .00  a.  m. 

29  Cbpb ALONiA Queenstown.    1.00  a.  m  . 

From  PHlIil^ADEPHIA. 

5  Ohio Queenstown.    0.30  a.m. 

Nbdbrland Antwerp 7.00   a 

26  Pennsylvania...  Queenstown.  11.00  a.  m. 

From     BALTIMORE. 

5  Karlsruhe Bremen Noon. 

12  Hermann Bremen Noon. 

^^  19  AMERICA Bremen Noon. 

"""'^26  Rhein Bremen '  Noon.* 


BOOKSEhLEUS'  CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 

AU  CataloifueH  received  vftU  be  entered  in  thiM  Utt  totth  addresB  of  firm  istuing  them.    For  anu 

additional  notice  desired  10  eenU  per  line  wUl  be  charged. 


BrouKhjW.  &  Sons,  Birmingham,  England. 
Baker,  Thomas,  London,  England. 
Bailey  Bros.,  London,  Eni^land. 
Belin,  Th^ophile,  Paiis,  France. 
Bennett,  M.  L.,' Vienna,  Italy. 
Ball,  U.  W.,  Barron-on-Humber,  England. 
Baer,  Joseph  A  Cc,  Frankfort,  Germany. 
Bums,  Alexander,  Jun.,  Belfast. 
Britoell,  John,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Cohn,  A.,  Berlin,  Germany. 
•Conquet,  L.,  Paris,  Prance. 
-GlauHen.  Carlo,  Torino. 
-Carson  Brothers,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Durel,  A.  Paris,  France. 

Downli  g,  Wm.,  Blrmmgtiara,  Bngland. 

Delaroque,  Uenrl,  Paris,  France. 

=011hofer  &  Kanschburg,  Vienna,  Italy. 

HowelL  E.,  Liverpool,  Eni^land. 
Hutt,  William,  London,  England. 
Hltchman,  J.,  Birmingham,  England. 

Jarrold  A  Sons,  London,  England. 
■Jackson,  Albert,  London,  England. 
Jarvis  J.  W.  &  Son,  London,  England. 
Jarrold  <&  Sonn,  Norwich,  England. 
Johnston,  George  P.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Koehler,  K.  F.,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Luyster,  A.  L.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lowdtrmilk  A  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
liittlefield,  George,  E.,  Boston,  Mass. 
liisenx,  Isidore,  Paris,  France. 


Mudie  &  Co.,  London,  England. 
Mathias  &  Co.,  Paris,  France. 
Myers  A.  J.  &  Co.,  London,  England. 
MuiTay,  F.,  Derby,  England. 
Milligan,  T.,  laeeds,  England. 
Malsonneuve,  J.,  Paris,  France. 
Miles,  J.,  Leeds,  England. 
Mayer  &  MQUer,  Berlin,  Germany. 
Miles.  F.,  Leeds,  England. 
McDonough,  Joseph,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Maggs,  U.,  London.  Ent;land. 
Meeham,  B.  <&  J.  F.,  Bath,  England. 

Nichols,  Mr.,  Sheffield,  England. 

Pickering  &  Chatto,  London,  England. 

Reeves  &  Turner.  London,  England. 

Rouquette,  P.  &  Fits,  Paris,  France. 
Rubcnthal.  Lndwig,  Munich,  Bavaria. 
Reader,  A.,  London,  England. 
Rlmell  J.  &  Son,  London,  England. 

Sotheran  &  Co.,  London,  England. 
SchelbJe,  J.,  Stuttgart,  Germany. 
Salkheld,  John,  Loudon.  England. 
Sutton,  Albert,  Manchester,  England. 
Spencer,  W.  T.,  liOndon,  England. 
Stevens,  Henry  &  Son,  London,  England. 
Scribner  &  Welford,  New  York. 

Thistlewood,  A..  Birmingham,  England. 
Terqucm,  Em.,  Paris,  France. 

Ward,  W.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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83  Hi^h  Street,  Marylebone,  Ijondon,  W.  iSngland., 
150,000  Volumea  of  all  Classes  of  Miscellaneous  and  Theoloifical  LUercUure  arranged  under 

Subjects  OD  hand. 

Special  Subjects:  Napoleana,  and  Americana  (North  and  South),  India,  China  and  CentraL 

Asia,  Australasia,  and  Topography. 

Lists  of  BooIes  Wanted  receive  every  attention.    


R.    W.    DOUGLAS    &    CO.. 

The  largest  dealers  in  British  America  in  Old,  Bare,  Ciuious  and  Standard 

Books.    Americana  a  Speciality. 

Send  for  anything  that  you  want  and  the  probability  is  that  we  can  supply  it  either  from  our  own* 
stock  or  from  elsewhere.    We  keep  constantly  on  band  about  75,000  volume^  of  superior  books. 

Send  for  Calaloow,      R.  W.  DOUGLAS  &  CO..  260  &  252  Yonffe  St.,  Toronto^  Can. 

BOOKS  FOR  SALE. 

PersoDS  deBlring  to  purchase  books  ofTered  in  this  list,  should  first  write  to  seller,  or  telegraph  If 
important,  to  secure  tht^m  if  not  already  sold,  then  upon  a  favorable  answer  bein^  received  the  money 
can  be  forwarded.       Advertising  In  this  department  Five  Cents  per  line,  exclusive  of  addreaa. 


CONRAD  H.  BLANZ,  SO  East  Mulberry  St., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A  Set  of  8  vols,  of  thf  1887  edition  of  Peoples  En- 
cyclopedia.   Bound  in  hf.  morocco  for       $15i.0U 
Tomes'  &  Smith'-  Great  Civil  War,  with  Biograph- 
ical Sketches  of  Leading  Statesmen  and  distin- 
fuihhed    Military    and    Naval     Commanders. 
Uustrated  with  iiumert)us  Hteel  portraits,  scenes, 
etc.  8  vols.  hf.  russiH,  $14,  publiithed  at       $82  00 

ilf.  morocco  $12,  pubfihhed  at  $»U.OO 

Sheep  $10,  published  at  $25.00 

Cloth  $6.50,  published  at  $15.00 

U.  P.  N.  GAMMEL,  Austin,  Texas, 
Transylvania  Journal,  vol.  4.    Edited  by  John 


$2 

$2 
$2 
$3 

$2 

$2 


Estt-n  C4K>ke.    1831. 

RegiMter  of  Debates— 23d  Congress. 

Debates— Convention  of  N.  YT,  held  1867-8. 

Debates— Convention  of  N.  Y.,  held  1821. 

Debate**— Convention  of  Cal.,  held  1849. 

Debutes— Convention  of  Aik.,  held  lb68. 

Complete  Collection  of  State-trials  upon  High- 
Treason  and  other  crim*  s  snd  misdemeanours, 
from  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  to  Queen  Anne,  snd 
from  Queen  Anne  to  the  pnsent  time  (1764). 
Eleven  vols.  Brndins:  broken.  Some  title-pages 
l08»i;  oiherwibe  complete.  Verv  rare.  Folio. 
Belonged  to  an  estate.    Make  oilers. 

Transacticins  of  the  JS.  Y.  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. Vol^^.  1  to  26—1841  to  1866,  inclusive. 
Cloth.    Good  order.  $25 

J.  J.  KING,  West  Point,  Neb. 

A  set  of  4  vols,  of  Artistic  Houses.— Interior 
views  Vanderbilt  and  Stew  ait    Mansions,  etc. 


200  plates,  fine  condition,  blue  velvet  portfolio 

bound  in  hf.  morocco. 
Master  pieces  German  Art  2  vols.  Photogravures,. 

new,  bound  in  hf.  morooco. 
Many  other  Fine  Art  Works  for  sale.    Willing  to 

trade  for  some  works.  Coi  respondenee  solicited. 

E.  ROBERTS,  care  of  MR.  SCOTT, 

10  Willow  St.  Brooklyn,  N*  Y. 

Rabelois  Bohn,  1851,  2  vols.,  orig.  cloth.  MOO- 

Decameron,  Bohn,  1851,  2  vols.,  orig.  dotb.    $2  00 
Raper's  More,  edit,  Singer.  92.00^ 

TyndaleN  N.  T.  edit,  Offor,  Land,  1836.         $3  50 
Guy  Mannering,  Abbotsford  edit.  $2.00 

Furster's  Goldsmith,  first  edit.  $2  00 

Lallegro  &  Pens.  B.  Foster*s  fineimpressions.$2.«  0 
Kat  Gallery    London,  1888,   (2  vols,  lin.),   114 
plates,  complete.  $3.50 

Ormsby's  Don  Quixote,  4  vols.  $3.00 

C.  L.  TRAVER,  Tbenton,  N.  J. 

American  Naturalist,  complete,  23  vols.    Vols.  1 

to  12  cloth,  balance  in  numbers,  fine  set.  $44.00 
Science  Gossip,  vols.  1   (1865)   to  21  (1885),  cloth. 

London.  $25.00 

Student  and  Intellectual  Observer,  17  vols,  cloth. 

London.  $30.00 

Agisiz  Echinodermt,  4  parts  and  plates,  complete. 

Neuchatel.  $4.0a 

A.  M.  SMITH,  249  Hennepin  Ays., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  from     vol.  1  to  07,. 
inclusive. 


NEW  WORLD  BOOK  LIST 


WILLIAM  GEORGE'S  SONS, 

BRISTOL,  OLD  ENGLAND. 
HAS  NOW  READY  A 

CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICANA 

Including  Mr)>s  with  copious  Annotations.  A 
very  lar^e  cdJleition,  the  result  of  many  years' 
ania>sing.  8vn,  I.IO  pa^es,  dotli;  post  free  on 
receipt  of  25  civts   (postage  stamps  will  do). 

A 11  our  other  catalogues  sent  free  on  receipt  of 
postal  card. 


THE    CELEBRATED 

Shakespeare  Library 

OF  THE  LATE 

Prof.  F.  B.  Haegal, 

ooutaining  very  rare 

Pamphlets,  Coxranentaiies, 

1^  and  Uiographioal  Works^ 

is  to  be  sold  by  the  Antiquarians, 

GILHOFER   &    RANSCHBURG, 

VIENNA.  (AUSTRIA). 
A  Catalogue  with  prices  is  in  preoaratlon. 
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<mafU^  *  ^^^^^>*  to  jrurcBaee. 

Books  adoertised  that  you  will  sell, 
Address  tie  advertiser  stating  tie  edition,  condition,  price  and  postage. 

Suhscribers  three  lines  and  address  mUhout  charge,  a^ddUional,  Sets.  ea» 


AMERICAN  MAGAZINE  EXCHANGE,  P.  O. 

Box  253,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

Early  and  lat«^  numbers  of  Jlarper's,  Ci*ntury,  8t. 
Nicholas,  Nortb  American  R«!vlew,  etc 

ASHLAND  PUHLISHLNGCO.,  Randolph  St., 

Chicago,  III. 

^wo  copies  of  all  second-hand  auction  book  cata- 
logues. 

HERBKRT  BO  WEN,  80  Griswold  St., 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Laws  of  Michigan.    1806,  1816.  1820,  1821-8. 
•Books  printed  In  Michigan  before  1880. 

BRENT  A  NO'S,  204-206  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 

American  Notes.    2  vols. 
'Christmas  Books. 
Bl**ak  House.    4  vols. 
Hard  Times.    2  vols. 
Little  Dorritt.    4  vols. 
Master  Humphrey's  Clock.    1  vol. 
Edwin  Drood.    1  vol. 
Our  Mutual  Friend.    4  vols. 
TMje  of  Two  Cities.    2  vols. 
The  above  in  Household  Edition  published  by 
Sheldon  &  C.  in  cl.  or  hf .  cf . ;  one  copy  of  each. 

Wm.  J.  Campbell,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Arabian  Nifichts.  6  vols.  London,  about  1810. 
Contains  a  story,  'The  Arabian  Knight.* 

EZEKIEL  &  BERNHBIM,  134  Main  St., 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Auction— anything  on  the  subject. 
Auction  Sale  Illustrations.    Old  and  new  prints 
or  engravings. 

R.  E.  FARNHAM,  Richfield,  Ohio. 

Bancroft's  U.  S.,  vol.  9, 1866,  first  ed. 
Bancroft'H  Constitution,  vol.  2,  first  ed. 
Bayard  Taylor's  Craus.  Faust   2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth. 
Boston,  Jas.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  1871. 

P.   GAGNON,  Quebec. 

Judlces  to  *' Gentleman's  Magazine"  and  "An- 
nual Register." 

•Quet)ec  almanacks  commonly  called  Nellson's 
almanacks. 

Smith.  History  of  Canada.  Quebec  1815.  Vol. 
2,  hoards. 

AIho  any  hooks  or  pamphlets  printed  in  Canada 
before  1830.    Send  lists  and  state  prices. 

N.  H.  P.  GAMMEL,  Austin,  Texas. 

Sharwood's  Blackstone,  vol.  1. 

Bouvier's  Law  Directory,  vol.  I. 

Toakune's  History  of  Texas,  either  vol. 

Any  books  relating  to  Texas  history. 

Anything  relating  to  Muldoon,  a  priest  travelling 

in  Texas  and  Mexico. 
Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary,  vol.  4, 1874  or  1855. 

HENRY  HOPKINS,  99  Reade  St.,  New  York. 
New  York  Business  Directories,  1850  to  ^865. 

GAINOR  JENNINGS,  M.  D.,  West 
Milton,  Ohio. 
Tola.  8, 9  and  10  Bancroft's  U.  S.  History. 


Micro.-^copicai  BulltjtliL  Feb'),  1889,  and  back 
numbers. 

KING'S  OLD  BOOK  STORE,  15th  4  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  Works  relailnic  to  PaciUc  Coast,  Cal.,  Mexico 
C.  &  S.  America,  History,  Travels,  etc. 
Vol.  1  Stephen's  Yucatan. 

L.  A.  LEE,  Brunswick,  Maine. 
Periodicals  and  books  on  the  Microscope. 

H.  C.  MAERCKER,  286  West  Water  St., 

Milwaukee,  W(s. 

North  American  R»*vlew.  Nos.  126, 129, 180, 181, 
183,  138,  139,  161,  194,  195,  197,  196,  200,  201,  206, 
2U7,  208,  209,  210,  223,  224,  226,  227,  228,  220,  238, 
218,  249,  22:5. 

MANAHATTA  PURCHASING  AGENCY, 

834  Broadway,  New  York. 

Lady  M.  W.  Montague's  Letters. 
Mme.  de  S6r{gn6's  Letters  In  English. 
Warden's  U.  S.    Vols.  1  and  2,  8vo. 

FRANK  E.  MARSHALL  Box  1124, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fables  bv  G.  Washiugtun.    iEsop,  First  Edition. 

New  Yoik. 
Pike  County  Ballads.  John  Hay.    Ist  ed.  Boston. 
Brluley  Catalogues,  priced. 

J.. FRANCIS  RUGGLES,  Bbonson,  Mich. 

Ill'd  London  News  wltli  picture  of  S.  S.  Children 

at  Moradahad,  India,  1864-5. 
The  Indian  Mutiny,  40  Stripes  for  Satan. 

CARL  SCHRAUBSTADTER,  JR,  803  5  N.3BD 

St.,  St.  Louir,  Mo. 

History  of  printing  and  allied  arts,  printers' 
journals,  typefounders'  specimen  books  and 
early  examples  of  printing. 

MISS  ANNA  L.  WARD,  Watebbury,  Conn. 

Books  and  Pamphlets  relating  to  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador. 

J.  E.  WOODHEAD,  Chicago,  III. 

Picturesque  Palestine— In  Numbers. 

Dor6  Bible  in  Numbers. 

Bible  in  Pictures— <»rolsfelt  In  Numbers. 

E.  &  J.  B.  YOUNG  &  CO.,  Cooper  Union, 

Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Books  or  Pamphlets,  written  by,  or  ap|>ertalnlng 
to.  Bishop  Seabury,  especially  the  pamphlets 
by  A.  W.  Farmer,  printed  in  1774. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION, 

52  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 

Mercersburg  Review.  No.  4  of  vol.  1— .fuly,  1849; 
No.  2  of  vol.  3- April,  1851,  and  July,  1858. 
Sl.OO  per  No.  will  be  paid. 

MORMONISM.    Wanted   Books,  Pam   bleto.  New 
papers  and  Cultlnirs,  relatlnir  to  tbe  Mormon 
(Latter-Day  Saints)  for  which  good  prices  will  be 
paid. 
A  hpectnl  list  of  wants  and  also  one  of  duplicates  fo 
Miie,  sent  on  apvlientifn, 

B.  &  J.  B.  YOUNG  ft  CO., 
Coopaa  Union,  Nbw  York. 
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V  JOHN  PIERCE, 

^  78  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW.YORK. 

^  Old  English  Poetry,  Old  English  Utera- 
C  tfre,  Out-of-the-way  Books,  Modern  Po- 
Jf      etry.  First  Editions,  Autographs. 

"S  C.    L.    TRAVER. 

DE.  Trenton   N.  J. 

NEW   AND   OLD    BOOKS. 


The  Plontcr  Seed  C»talo(!u«  of  Anenu,  conuinj  coi 
pIcnliiLot  Vcscubla,  Ftonis,  Bulbs,  Pduuki  a 
SnaUFnilli,wilhde»criptioM«ndpntu.    Dep»nrot_. 

ofsp«i»ii,»«dJiwotthrNov.h«..  s»».  d..po        New  Jersey  Historvland  iGeoloev. 

«nd  mlrle  M  nnrtld  lO  Mbiliclory  Lait  year.     Mmv  n»»  ' 


.       ,udlrDDmpi«e  Special  Cuh  Prim  tunkOB;  CBOtBrS  TITALIZBD  FHO.*FHITE.  iB  eitract- 

lll'd"''^ti^i« «'  t,^nWd™«*  «  ''r'"M'i'^'o"o  ^  ^™  "'^  ''^'"  "'  '*'*'**"  ""*  '"""  "** ^""^^yw 
mei^of  I™™,'*!!*"  ini^iit  My  b^"  duci'd  frtl  Of  "iB  nheat  and  o&t  It  Is  not  a  UboratOIT  PhOB- 
lini  order.    ADrldoadCaUlDau*  rr««.    PuraSlocki.         pbaU  but  tt  Vital  PbORptlfte. 

'";'.;:i5°.s™"™^"SS::?kT.     n<iv.b*h..™  m. .« »^»  ,„,i,  „„,„ 

M)d  DerTM  and  aids  wonderful  ly  Id  the  bodUf  and 
mental  development  at  children. 

Nervoas  prostration,  dlmlDlubed  vitallt]',  aleep- 
leaanms,  Inahltity  to  study  or  remember,  is  bnt 
BRAn  HmraKK,  in  wnne  cases  even  BKAI> 

_.„ „, „ BTABVATIOH. 

Vo.  a«e8  and  Travel?.  Oaellc  Llieralure.  Bookf  on  ^^  "*™  ""*  reocnmended  by  Bisbop 

Afrioa.  Australia,  Napoleon  I„8ioii«nrl. etc..  Anil-     Potter,  Bl8h«p  Stevens.  Bisbop  Robertaoti.  Free. 
S^JiV'-li^n""*' '*"■■""■=•'""'""' ^""~°"     Mark    Hopkins.  Pren.    Dudley.  Prot    Willard 
J     H     &   A     ASHWORTH       P'"'^^'  Draper,  Beard  and  thousands    of    the 
'        '  ■  '     best  brain  workers. 

48  lianas  Lane,  JjeedB,  England.  f.  crosby  uo..  se  w.  mth  ST.,  N.  T. 

VoT  sale  br  Dromtats  orby  mall  11. 


JJUIEB  VICK,  SEEDBHAH,  BocUMtW,  H.  T. 

Out-of-the-way  Books 

Write  for  our  new  oataloBTie  all  freah  ou  re  bases 
containing  America na  (Inolkidlntf  rare  and  eurlou 
Items  relating  to  tbe  Btvolutlon),  acaroe  Engllsl 


CATAIOaiTE  OF  BOOKS,  So.  ITT,  78  pagat,  now  -  T  H  B  - 

^i  C*r3.r^"°"  "^'INTERNATIONAL 

ThitCalal/vvtinclaita  flood  cnHedtone  0/  TYPEWRITER  ! 

1.  Alpine  LiUmtuxe. 

•i.  French  W(yrk»  (must  on  art  anil  literature). 
9fMUitnry  LUeralure. 

4.  B'Kilw  lelathie  to  Napoleon  and  the  French 
Hevolutlon.  Etc.,  etc. 


Godefrov  Mayer,  Old  Eneravine  Dealer, 

47  RUE  RIGHER,    PARIS. 

JUST  OUT:  Seamd  ealaliiguenf  oM  BmraBliig*, 

"■    "rt  imd  Maniifer*pU.    •"•^'•■"      ■—      "- 


:aIii0iKn/alri  BmraBlng*,  ^ 

.NDEX,  America-  Pn^  4 

IrafU.  M'lw,  View>  and  Bncfia— Jfanuacr'tXa  ana  An-  ^ 

(ogmphf— firittrffw  Engra.edBii'iia—Exlibrii—AJlnt  U 

miMil'm  itf  portrait*  cngravfl  bu  DIvtl,  (,'0™,  L«m-  / 


ard  Oautt-fr.  Qmnlhianitir.,  ttc.—Porlniit  i.r  Jrguila, 

Prenu'iirlranlr,   f(c.    —    PortraiU    of    Ocutltli ' 


A  strictly  firet  class  machine.    Fully  warranted. 
Made  from  very  be*t  material,  hy  .skilled  worR- 

J  „„,|  (||g  |^,,(  l^jyjg  JIj^J  Ij^^g  gjgj.  llgpU 

the  purpo»p.    Warrantrd  lo  do  all 

be  rftasonably  expected  of!  the  very  beat 

1AT   HTU    AUBMiiB-     MBuf   vncrif  typewriter  cxlanl.    CapsW  of  wrUIng  l.'iO  words 

147   6TH   AVENUE,    NEW   YORK,  per  minLit«-or  raore-accordtng  to  the  ability  of 


lORFPH       Rll     K  devised  for  the  purpose. 

JVOtr-n       OIL.r\,  thalcanbereasonabWexi 

perm 

Dealer  in  Old  Books  of  everv  Description,  *^^°'^l^^'          .           $ioo.OO. 

One  hundred  thousand  back  numi>ersof  all  the  Xf  there  is  no  agent  In  your  town,  address  ti 

leading  Magazines  In  atock  and  supplied  at    lo»  raanutacturers, 

"A^'iommunicatlons  by  mall  answc,«l  promptly.  ^^„^  mSS.**"""  "pAB^f}.  N.  Y. 
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PREPARATORY   TO   REMOVAL. 

A   CLEARANCE   CATALOGUE 

OF   VALUABLE    BOOKS, 
At  very  low  prices,  to  effect  an  Immediate  Sale, 

will  be  forwarded  to  any  address. 

D.  G.  FRANCIS, 

17    Astor    Place,  -  NE"W^    YORK. 

THE  lASHIHGTOK  BOOK  CHROHICLE     DUPRAT  &  CO., 

349  Fifbli  Avenue, 

NEW    YORK, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FINE  BOOKS. 

''Jonanst''  and  ''Conpt"  PMcations.. 

Bare  English  Books. 

Ed.  E.  Levi, 


Contains  literary  and  blptorioal  articles,  frives  lists 
of  new  Goverament  publications,  and  bargains  in 
Standard.  Choice,  and  Rare  Books. 

Semi  for  a  sample  copy. 

M.  f).  Xowbermllli  &  Co., 

1M4  *  1486  "r"  8t,  WaaUagton,  D.  0. 

DAVID  G.  FRANCIS 

17  Astor  Place,  New  York, 
DEALER  IN 

tDaluable  ®Ib  anb  mew  Soolta. 

Priced  Catalogues  Issued  from  time  to  time,  sent 
gratis  to  any  address. 

OLD     BOOKS     NEW 

Away   Down    In    Prices. 

BACON'S  BOOKSTORE, 

86    MAMOND    STREET, 

(Just  above  Smlthtleld). 


ZiPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE,  wUh  iti 
varied  andexctlUnt  conUnts,  is  a  library 
in  iiseif. 

It  was  indeed  a  happy  thought  to  print  an 
entire  novel  in  each  number. 

Not  a  short  novelette,  but  a  long  story  such 
as  you  are  used  to  get  in  book  form  and  pay 
from  one  dolUr  to  one  dollar  and  a  half  for. 

Not  only  that,  but  with  each  number  you  get 
an  abundance  of  other  contributions,  which  gives 
you  a  good  mtgatine  besides  the  novel. 

The  ringing  blows  which  have  been  struck  on 
the  gatew.iy  of  popular  favor,  have  resounded 
throughout  the  entire  land,  and  today  Lippin- 
coifs  Magazine  stands  tn  the  front  rank  of 
monthly  publications,  and  is  the  most  widely- 
read-and'talked  of  publication  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.     For  full  descriptive  circulars^  address 

LIPPINCOTTS  MAGAZINE,  Philadelphia 

$3  CO  per  year.     25  cts,  single  number. 

The  publisher  of  this  paper  will  receive  yo9ir 
subscription. 


DEAI4ER  IN 

NEW  AND  OLD  BOOKS, 

900  Liberty  St.,  PITTSBUKG,  Pa. 

Gonreapondence  iyom  Uie  Trade  Solicited 
In  Reference  to  tbe  Sale  or  Bxclianc«  of 
New  Rooks  In  qaantlttevu 

20,000 

VOLUMES  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 
UNITED  STATES 

(Bovcrnmcnt  jPuNlcatlone. 

A  MONTHLY  CATALOGUE. 

BY    JOHN   H.    HICKCOX, 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Fifth  year  of  issue.    Subscription.  t5.00  per  an- 
num.   Single  numbers,  60  cents. 

HIej:ant)er  H  (Trawforb, 

DEAI.EB  IN 

OLD    BOOKS, 

1006    OLIVE    STREET. 

SbcIIe,  flIMnerale  an")  jfoseite* 

Also  SEEDS  and    PLANIS. 

C.  R.  ORCUTT.  Publisher. 

THE  WEST  AMEKICAN    SCIENTIST, 

San  RlesOf  California. 
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Foivive  me  if  his  dream,  uul)orn 
Then,  but  now  adult,  moves  my  scorn: 
Would  He  too  not  forgive? 

XIII. 
For  where  both  Crown  and  Cowl  defied 
Sue  for  the  ruth  they  once  denied, 

What  would  he  find  instead  ? 
A  fiercer  despot,  fouler  creed, 
The  rule  of  Gold,  the  rites  of  Greed, 

And  a  bitterer  cry  for  bread. 

XIV. 

Wake,  poet!  and  retune  your  strings. 
The  earth  now  swarms  with  petty  kings. 

Seated  on  self-made  thrones. 
And  altar-tables  richly  spread. 
Where  Roguery  consecrates  the  bread, 

And  Opulence  atones. 

XV. 
Here  Shelley  prayed  that  War  might  cease 
From  earth,  and  Pentecostal  Peace 

Descend  with  dovelike  breath. 
Look  round  this  bay  I  each  treeless  gorge. 
Each  scarred  ravine,  incessant  forge 

The  instruments  of  death. 

XVI. 

From  Salterbrand's  unfreezing  peaks 
To  sunny  Manf  redonia's  creeks, 

Have  alien  satraps  gone; 
But  guarding  Italy  the  Free, 
Her  murderous  mammoth-monsters,  see. 

Come  grimly  wallowing  on. 

XVll. 
Tes,  here  He  dwelt  and  dreamed:  and  there. 
Gleams  P(yrU}  Venere  the  fair, 

The  mockery  of  a  name. 
Where  fervent  Venus  once  was  Queen, 
Hot  Mars  now  ravishes  the  scene, 

And  fans  a  fiercer  flame.* 

xvm. 

Fair  Maiden  with  the  English  brow. 
Although  from  me,  who  shortly  now 

Must  tread  life's  downward  slope, 
Blusions  one  by  one  depart. 
Still  foster  in  your  virgin  heart 

The  embryo  of  Hope. 

XIX. 
The  hills  remain,  the  woods,  the  waves; 
And  they  alone  are  dupes  or  slaves 

Who,  spurning  Nature's  breast, 
Too  high  would  soar,  too  deep  would  sound. 
And  madden  vainly  round  and  round 

The  orbit  of  unrest. 


XX. 

Pity,  too,  lingers.    As  1  speak. 

The  teardrops  tremble  on  your  cheek. 

Too  silent  to  deceive; 
And  with  assuaging  hand  you  show 
How  tenderness  still  tempers  woe. 

And  none  need  singly  grieve. 

XXI. 

Yes!  sweet  it  were,  with  you  for  guide. 
To  float  across  that  dimpling  tide, 

And,  on  its  further  shore. 
To  prove  if  Venus  still  holds  sway, 
And,  wandering  with  you  round  the  bay. 

Tempt  back  one's  youth  once  more. 

XXII. 

But,  child!  It  is  not  Shelley's  world. 
Fancy's  light  sails  had  best  be  furled. 

Before  they  surge  and  swell. 
What  helm  can  steer  the  heart?  or  wlio 
Keep  moored,  inspired  by  such  as  Yoa  f 

Heaven  prosper  fou !  Farewell. 

Alfred  Austin. 


«*^ 


*  The  Bay  of  Spezia  is  now  one  vast  arsenal, 
and  one  of  the  chief  anchorages  of  the  Italian 
Ironclad  Squadron. 


FORTHCOMINQ  BIBLIO- 
ORAFHIES. 

As  to  these  the  Library  Journal 
states:  "The  announcement  of  the 
American  Catalogue  volume  of  1889- 
90  is  not  the  only  "bow  of  promise" 
in  American  bibliography.  Much 
work  that  is  being  done  is  unknown, 
but  enough  is  already  intimated  to 
show  that  the  next  decade  will  do 
much  to  systematize  and  make  ac- 
cessible our  books.  It  will  see,  at  its 
present  rate  of  publication,  the  con- 
clusion of  Sabin's  *  Dictionary  of 
books  relating  to  America'  which 
with  the  promised  elaborate  index 
volume  will  be  a  work  no  library  can 
do  without  Mr.  J.  L.  Whitney  will 
print  this  year  a  list  of  bibliographies 
on  all  subjects.  Mr.  A.  P.  C.  Griffin 
has  his  list  and  index  to  the  printed 
volumes  of  our  historical  societies 
almost  ready  for  printing.  Mr.  C.  R 
Hildebum  has  made  such  progress  in 
his  collection  of  the  titles  of  N.  Y.  im- 
prints before  1774,  that  a  volume  on 
that  subject,  supplementary  to'  his 
'Issues  of  the  Philadelphia    Press* 
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1685—1781,  may  soon  be  expected 
Dr.  B.  Weeks  has  prepared  a  list  of 
North  Carolina  imprints  before  1800, 
which  will  be  printed  this  year. 
Prof.  A.  B.  Hart  and  Mr.  P.  L.  Ford 
have  a  bibliography  of  the  U.  S.  Con- 
:stitution  well  under  way.  Mr.  W.  R 
Weeks  is  preparing  a  bibliography 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hickox 
has  a  list  of  books  relating  to  state 
constitutions  and  conventions  already 
completed.  The  American  Historical 
Association  will  soon  print  a  list  of 
the  historical  writings  of  its  members, 
which  wiU  include  some  3000  titles, 
and  will  be  supplemented  yearly. 
The  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  under  the 
■care  of  Mr  Pilling,  will  continue  the 
special  brochures  on  Indian  languag- 
es. The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has 
in  preparation  lists  of  works  on  Geolo- 
gy and  Mr.  Goode  has  one  on  Ichthy- 
ology. Mr.  Blackwell  announces  a 
list  of  Welsh  books  which  is  to  be 
most  inclusive  in  its  nature.  And 
we  know  as  well  of  many  smaller 
though  important  works  now  in  prep- 
aration, such  as  Mr.  Edmands's 
Junius,  Mr.  Foster's  Constitution  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  Mr.  Nash's  Long 
Island.  In  short,  the  production  of 
these  lists  is  only  limited  to  the  ability 
of  the  work  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscribers  to  pay  the  cost 
of  manufacture,  but  unfortunately 
this  is  seldom  realized." 

[It  is  a  great  pity  that  that  much 
talked  of  person  "  the  wealthy  ama- 
teur" cannot  be  interested  in  this 
matter.  For  instance  cannot  Ml*. 
Ealbfleisch  be  induced  to  guarantee 
the  expense  of  a  Long  Island  bibliog- 
raphy or  Mr.  Hoe  of  some  such  work 
as  Mr.  Hildebum  is  compiling  t  There 
are  few  people  who  take  less  interest 
in  bibliography  than  your  mere  book 
collectors.  Their  interest  in  books  is 
mere  vanity  and  no  doubt  if  they 
were  approached  on  that  side  they 
might  be  induced  to  spend  a  Uttle  of 


their  wealth  to  a  more  useful  purpose 
than  the  amassing  of  books  in  lang- 
uages which  they  do  not  understand 
and  binding  them  in  jackets  which 
they  are  half  timorous  to  touch  and 
wholly  afraid  to  open. — Ed.  Book- 
mart]. 


*«>«« 


FANNY  BURNEY. 

♦  The  Early  Diary  of  Frances  Burney,'  1768 1778. 
With  a  Selection  from  her  Correspondence  and 
from  the  Journals  of  her  Sisters,  Suaan  and 
Charlotte  Burney.  Edited  by  Annie  Balue  ElU^ 
2  vols.  (Bell  &  Sons,  Ijondon). 

A  century  ago  Fanny  Burney  was 
the  most  popular  of  living  novelists, 
but  her  *  Diary,'  published  in  1842,  has 
proved  of  yet  more  service  to  her 
fame.  The  extraordinary  enthusiasm 
excited  by  '  Evelina,'  a  novel  which 
kept  Reynolds  up  all  night  and  which 
Dr.  Johnson  pronounced  to  be  charm- 
ing, has  long  ago  died  away.  How 
Sir  Joshua  said  he  would  give  fifty 
pounds  to  know  the  author,  how  the 
famous  Mrs.  Cholmondeley  cried  out 
she  would  go  all  over  the  town  to  dis- 
cover him,  how  the  '•  great  Cham  of 
letters "  took  Bos  well  to  task  for  not 
knowing  what  a  Brangton  was,  and 
how  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Mad- 
ame Duval,  Sir  Clement  Willoughby, 
and  Mr.  Smith  became  the  talk  of  the 
town — all  this  is  now  more  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  us  than  of  sympathy. 
Frances  Burney,  who  met  Prior's 
Duchess  of  Queensberry  in  her  youth 
and  lived  long  enough  to  read  and  to 
praise  Disraeli's  *  Contarini  Fleming,' 
has  been  superseded  by  novelists  of  a 
higher  order;  and  although  her 
novels  even  now  are  far  from  being 
dead  books,  and  have  frequently  been 
reprinted,  they  are  familiar  chiefly  to 
students  of  literature,  and  are  not 
much  in  demand  at  the  circulating 
libraries. 

Mrs.  Ellis,  who  has  produced  the 
the  best  recent  editions  of  ^Evelina' 
and  '  Cecilia,'  has  expended  no  small 
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amount  of  labor  on  the  production  of 
Fanny  Bumey's  *  Early  Diary,*  which 
is  now  printed  for  the  first  time.  That 
it  should  have  been  so  long  retained 
in  manuscript  is  surprising,  for  it. 
almost  vies  in  interest  with  the  well- 
known  diary  that  begins  with  the 
date  at  which  theoe  earlier  pages  end. 
It  is  a  work  deserving  all  the  care 
Mrs.  Ellis  has  bestowed  upon  it  and, 
as  she  truly  says,  shows  the  character 
of  the  writer  on  every  leaf,  "  even  as 
the  story  of  her  first  youth  tells  itself 
as  we  turn  them." 

There  is  no  pleasanter  figure  among 
the  men  and  women  who  belonged  to 
Dr.  Johnson's  circle  than  that  of 
Fanny  Bumey ,  and  there  is  no  Uterary 
lady  of  the  period  who  can  boast  of 
the  personal  characteristics  which 
make  Mr.  Crisp's  '  Fannikin  '  attrac- 
tive to  readers  who  care  little  for 
.  *  Evelina,*  and  cannot  tolerate  'Camil- 
la.' The  ladies  who  in  those  days 
belonged  to  the  "  Bas  bleus  "were  in 
a  state  of  semi-antagonism  to  society, 
and  sometimes  acted  like  women  who 
after  escaping  from  its  trammels  find 
themselves  in  a  false  position.  When 
Johnson  taught  his  "dear  Uttle 
Bumey  "  Latin,  she  was  pleased  and 
flattered,  but  regretted  the  time  spent 
in  the  acquisition  of  what  she  should 
"  always  dread  to  have  known."  The 
humble,  imaflfected  girl,  whose  chief 
fear  was  of  publicity,  was  no  rival  to 
Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs.  Carter,  and  Mrs. 
Cholmondeley.  No  young  woman 
ever  received  more  praise  or  more  of 
the  pleasure  that  praise  yields  than 
Fanny  Bumey  gained  from '  Evelina.,' 
and  no  woman  of  any  age  ever  bore 
the  burden  of  popularity  more 
graciously.  Like  her  father,  she  was 
eminently  modest  and  sweet  temper- 
ed ;  like  all  the  members  of  her  family 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  she 
was  blessed  with  good  sense,  a  warm 
heart,  and  a  keen  faculty  of  enjoy- 
ment.   Nature  had  been  singularly 


kind  to  the  Bumeys,  who  were  as 
gifted  as  they  were  affectionate.  The 
'Early  Diary'  gives  the  reader  a 
wider  acquaintance  with  the  cheerful 
circle  than  he  had  before.  Fanny 
has  warm  words  of  praise  and  affec- 
tion for  every  member  of  it:  for 
James,  the  future  admiral,  who  is 
*' quite  happy  and  quite  good,  and 
full  of  humor,  mirth,  and  jollity"; 
for  Charles,  afterwards  famous 
as  a  Greek  scholar,  who  is  also 
"full  of  spirits  and  good  humor"; 
for  Hetty,  the  beauty  of  the  family, 
who  had  the  sweetness  of  disposition 
common  to  the  race,  and  whose  ex- 
quisite skill  as  a  musician  her  sister 
could  admire,  but  did  not  share ;  and 
for  "Susette.  the  most  engaging 
creature  living,"  of  whom  Owen  Cam- 
bridge said,  "She  cannot  even  move, 
she  cannot  get  up  or  sit  down^  but 
there  is  something  in  her  manner 
that  is  sure  to  give  pleasure."  But 
Fanny  Bumey's  love  of  her  brothers 
and  sisters — and  we  have  named  but 
a  few  of  the  large  double  family,  for 
Dr.  Burney  man-ied  twice — was  as 
nothing  when  compared  with  her  de- 
votion to  her  father,  who  possessed 
in  her  eyes  every  virtue  under  the 
sun.  It  was  surely  with  no  growling 
condescension,  as  Macaulay  inti- 
mates, that  Johnson  expressed  his 
high  estimate  of  a  brilliant  and  ver- 
satile man,  who  possessed  the  Doc- 
tor's own  unquenchable  thirst  for 
knowledge.  "My  heart,"  he  said, 
"  goes  forth  to  meet  Bumey.  I  ques- 
tion if  there  be  in  the  world  such  a 
man  altogether  for  mind,  intelli- 
gence, and  manners."  Next  to  her 
father  came  Samuel  Crisp,  Fanny's 
friend  and  counsellor  from  her  earli- 
est years.  Macaulay  draws  a  vivid 
picture  of  Crisp  as  a  disappointed 
man,  who  in  revenge  for  his  failure 
ias  a  dramatist  shut  himself  up  in  a 
lonely  country  house.  But  Crisp  al- 
though disappointed,  was  so  far  from 
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being  a  gloomy  misanthrope  that 
some  of  the  happiest,  merriest  days 
of  the  Bumey  family  were  spent  in 
the  rambling  old  house  at  Chesing- 
ton,  to  which,  by  the  way,  he  did  not 
retire  until  ten  years  after  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  *  Virginia.'  No  man 
had  a  warmer  heart,  no  man  a  cheer- 
ier  laugh,  and  Fanny *s  "  ever  charm- 
ing beloved  daddy  Crisp  "  added  not 
a  little  to  the  joyousness  of  her  life  at 
at  its  most  brilliant  period.  Garrick, 
too,  when  the  girl  was  just  escaping 
ing  from  childhood — she  is  sixteen 
when  the  *  Early  Diary'  begins— loved 
to  look  in  upon  his  friend  and  his  de- 
light''ul  family  at  all  seasons,  and 
sometimes  before  they  were  up  in  the 
morning.  "  He  seems,  indeed,"  writes 
the  diarist,  "  to  love  all  that  belong 
to  my  father,  of  whom  he  is  really 
very  fond.  As  he  went  out  he  said, 
with  a  very  comical  face, '  I  like  you. 
I  like  you  alL  I  like  your  looks,  I 
like  your  manner.'  And  then  open- 
ing his  arms  with  an  air  of  heroics, 
he  cried, '  I  am  tempted  to  run  away 
with  you  all,  one  after  another.'  We 
all  longed  to  say  *  pray  do ! ' " 

Of  Garrick's  early  morning  visits 
and  the  mirth  they  caused  we  hear 
more  than  once ;  and  Charlotte  Bur- 
ney,  a  younger  sister  of  Fanny,  records 
in  the  slang  of  the  period  her  disap- 
pointment when  the  great  actor  was 
expected  and  did  not  appear: — 

*'I  entirely  depended  upon  it,  and  for  four 
raorniniES  was  up  at  7  o'clock  and  at  the  trouble 
and  fatigue  of  washinj?  face  and  hands  quite 
clean,  putting  on  clean  linen,  a  tidj'  gown  and 
smug  cap,  and  after  all  we  were  r/iou^ed,  for  he 
nicked  us  entirely  and  never  came  at  all." 

This  rather  fast  young  lady,  upon  be- 
ing greeted  by  Garrick  at  the  theatre, 
borrows  a  phrase  from  Sheridan,  and 
exclaims,  "  Splitt  me  if  I'd  not  a  hun- 
dred times  rather  be  spoken  to  by 
Garrick  in  public  than  His  Majesty : 
G—d  bless  him  I" 

Fanny  was  self-educated.  Some  of 
her  sisters  were  sent  to   Paris,    but 


she  was  left  at  home  much  to  her 
own  devices.  She  taught  herself 
French  and  Italian,  read  Roman  his- 
tory and  Middleton's  *  Life  of  Cicero,' 
admired  Pope's  letters,  and  appreci- 
ated Spenser ;  but  it  was  not  chiefly 
through  books  that  her  genius  was 
developed.  The  instinct  that  made 
her,  to  quote  Johnson's  phrase,  a 
"character-monger"  was  stimulated 
in  the  society,  as  varied  as  it  was 
brilliant,  to  which  she  was  accustom- 
ed under  her  father's  roof.  Every- 
body of  nete  came  to  Dr.  Burney's 
family  concerts,  and  Fanny,  shy,  si- 
lent, and  in  a  measure  unheeded, 
was  probably  the  shrewdest  observer 
in  the  room.  Men  and  women — or 
raK;her  their  external  peculiarities — 
were  her  books ;  and  so  amusing  are 
her  comments  in  this  *  Early  Diary, 
that  although  we  have  little  in  it  of 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  noth- 
ing of  George  III.,  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  Madame  de  Sohwellenberg,  the 
volumes  are  very  nearly  as  entertain- 
ing as  the  journal  begun  ten  years 
later.  The  diary  is  written  crudely 
at  first  and  in  a  very  girlish  style  ; 
but  by  degrees  the  entries  gain  in 
1  i veliness  and  force,  and  the  future 
novelist  stands  confessed.  Moreover, 
Fanny  Burney's  observation  was  not 
limited  to  what  she  saw  at  home. 
Like  her  own  Evelina  she  went  to 
Banelagh,  to  the  Pantheon,  to  dances 
and  the  opera,  and  to  a  masquerade 
ball;  and  like  her,  too,  she  was 
brought  into  contact,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  with  people  almost  boist- 
erous and  vulgar  enough  to  remind 
us  of  Madame  Duval  and  Capt.  Mir- 
van.  It  was  a  coarse  age.  With  two 
or  three  notable  exceptions,  even  the 
celebrated  ladies  with  whom  Fanny 
became  acquainted  were  not  particu- 
larly ladylike.  Mrs.  Thrale  used 
naughty  words,  Mrs.  Montagu  was 
ostentatious  and  affected,  and  Mrs. 
Chohnondeley   upon  discovering  the 
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author  of  'Evelina'  treated  her  at 
Sir  Joshua  Beynolds's  with  a  want  of 
delicacy  that  would  be  regarded  in 
our  days  as  intolerable.  ''  Come, 
come,  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,"  said  Sir 
Joshua,  "  I  won't  have  her  overpow- 
ered here";  upon  which  the  lady, 
turning  to  him  with  quickness  and 
vehemence,  exclaimed, "  Why,  I  ain't 
going  to  kill  her  I  don't  be  afraid ;" 
and,  despite,  the  gentle  host's  remon- 
strance, the  persecution  continued. 
Some  of  Fanny  Bumey's  experi- 
ences with  men  might  well  have  sus- 
gested  i;he  coarser  or  more  foolish 
scenes  in  which  Sir  Clement  Will- 
oughby  and  the  once  famous  Mr. 
Smith  bore  a  part  A  certain  Mr. 
Twiss  talks  to  the  girl  in  her  fathei;'s 
presence  in  a  way  that  would  have 
justified  Dr.  Bumey  in  turning  him 
out  of  the  house.  At  Teignmouth  an 
elderly  gentleman,  remarkable,  ac- 
cording to  Fanny's  half-sister  Maria, 
"for  agreeability,  pleasantry,  and 
good  breeding,"  acts  the  part  of  her 
lover  with  such  "particularity'' 
as  to  put  her  out  of  countenance 
"  He  has  hved  so  long  abroad,*'  is  the 
young  lady's  comment, "  that  I  sup- 
pose he  thinks  its  necessary  to  talk 
nonsense  to  the  fair  sex. "  Then  she 
visits  the  house  of  a  Dr.  Wall,  who 
"  romped  most  furiously  and  forcibly, 
and  made  so  many  attempts  to  be 
rather  too  facetious  that  I  was  fain 
to  struggle  most  furiously  to  free 
myself  from  him."  In  this  instance 
she  managed  to  keep  off  caresses, 
but  was  not  always  so  successful.  A 
young  man  who  is  pronounced  "  very 
well  bred,  good-tempered,  and  sensi- 
ble," met  her  one  evening  at  a  tea 
party,  fell  in  love  on  the  spot,  and 
suddenly  gave  her  "a  most  ardent 
salute."  "  I  wonder,"  she  writes,  "so 
modest  a  man  could  dare  be  so  bold." 
The  man's  modesty  did  not  hinder 
him  from  plaguing  Fanny  with  his 
addresses  after  she  had  refused   his 


offer  in  the  plainest  language  ;  and 
that  he  was  well  bred  and  sensible 
will  not  be  apparent  to  the  reader  of 
the  love  letters  written  by  the  forlorn 
swain.  One  of  them,  "  by  no  means 
sohighflown  as  the  first"  in  the 
lady's  judgment,  begins  as  f ollo^vs : 

**  Madam,  I  have  somewhere  seen  that  power* 
ful  Deity,  Cupid,  and  the  invincible  Mars  habited 
in  a  simiiar  manner,  and  each  have  in  their  train 
several  of  ttie  same  dispo»itioned  Attendants; 
the  propriety  of  which  ThoUsiit  I  own  pleaded  me^ 
for  when  drawn  from  the  allegory,  it  is  acknowl- 
edged, both  Love  and  War  are  comparative  in 
several  partif.ulars ;  they  each  require  Constancy, 
and  the  hope  of  success  stimulates  each  to  Perse- 
verance, and  as  the  one  is  warmed  and  encouraged 
by  the  desire  of  Glory,  so  the  other  is  much  more 
powerfully  fired  and  transported  by  the  charms 
of  the  Fair  Sex." 

The  letter,  which  might  have  been 
transferred  to  *  Evelina,'  continues  in 
the  same  strain,  and  there  is  no  indi- 
cation  that  Fanny  Bumey,  despite 
her  quick  sense  of  humour,  was 
struck  by  its  absurdity.  Her  reject- 
ed lover's  constancy  leads  her  to  ex- 
claim, "  Ah  I  will  any  one  I  can  love 
ever  thus  love  me  ?" 

Some  highly  amusing  passages  in 
these  volumes  are  from  the  pen  of 
Susan  Bumey,  who  seems  to  have 
possessed  much  of  her  sister's  faculty 
as  a  chronicler.  So  delighted  is  she 
with  the  success  of  '  Evelina '  that  she 
writes  the  most  elaborate  account 
for  Fanny's  benefit  of  everything 
which  she  heard  upon  the  subject  be- 
fore the  authorship  was  known.  One 
lady  is  sure  it  must  have  been  written 
by  a  person  Used  to  high  life ;  another 
conjectures  it  is  a  woman's  writing, 
as  there  is  such  a  remarkable  delic- 
acy in  all  the  conversations,  and  ex- 
claims, "It  is  the  sweetest  thing,  I  do 
declare,  that  ever  I  read   in  my  life." 

Dr.  Bumey  declares,  "  I  wish  I  may 
die  if  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  the 
best  novel  in  the  language,  Fielding's 
excepted";  and  there  is  an  elaborate 
account  of  his  reading  the  story  to 
his  wife  in  bed,  while  Susan,  hearing 
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loud  laughter,  creeps  to  the  door  and 
listens  to  their  comments.  The ''dear 
father's  energy  of  delight"  makes 
him  swear,  while  Susan  and  her 
younger  sister  Charlotte  stand  till 
they  are  ''cramped  to  death,  not  dar- 
ing to  move  and  aknost  stifled  with 
laughter."  Then  we  read  that  Mrs. 
Thrale  is  "mortal  fond"  of  the  book: 
and  when  she  writes  saying  that  Dr. 
Johnson  protested  there  were  pas- 
sages in  it  that  might  do  honor  to 
Bichardson,  Susan  can  make  no  com- 
ments upon  the  letter  but  by  jump- 
ing, laughing,  and  almost  crying.  "  j 
had  thought  before,"  she  writes, 

"that  you  had  reached  the  summit  of  orandeur 
in  Mrs.  Thrale's,  Mrs.  Cholmondeley's,  and  my 
father's  warm  approbation ;— bat  Johnson's  rais- 
es yon  so  many  degrees  higher,  that  you  may  now 
certainly  rest  secure  on  your  literary  throne,  for 
no  one  can  ever  shake  it«" 

Mrs.  Thrale's  letter  produced  the 
same  delirious  effect  on  Fanny,  who 
told  Sir  Walter  Scott  nearly  fifty 
years  afterwards,  that  on  receiving 
it  she  danced  with  delight  round  the 
mulberry  tree  in  the  garden  at  Ches- 
ington — "  to  the  no  small  amazement 
and  diversion  of  Mr.  Crisp,"  she 
wrote  in  her '  Diary '  at  the  time. 

Then  Susan  has  to  tell  Fanny  of  a 
visit  to  Streatham,  when  Mrs.  Thrale 
rose  to  meet  her  "  very  sweetly  ": — 

" Dr.  Johnson,  too,  ros*.  ' How  do^  dear  ladyf 
My  father  told  him  it  was  not  his  Miss— but  an- 
other of  his  own  bantlings.  Dr.  Johnson,  how- 
ever, looked  at  me  with  great  kindness  and  not  at 

all  in  a  discouraging  manner *Come,  come 

here,  my  little  dear,'  said  he,  and  took  my  hand 
as  I  sat  down,  i  took  then  courage  to  deliviir  your 
respects.  "  Aye— why  don't  she  come  iimong  us?* 
said  he.  1  said  yon  were  confined  by  a  sick  sister, 
but  that  you  were  very  sorry  to  be  away.  *A 
rogue,'  said  he,  laughing.  *  She  don't  mind  mel. 
And  then  i  up  and  spoke  vast  Jtne  about  you' 
for  Dr.  Johnson  looked  so  kind  and  so  good 
humoured  1  was  not  afraid  of  the  sound  of  my 
voice." 

During  the  same  visit  the  Doctor  put 
his  arm  arotmd  her,  saying: — 


It 


*  Now  you  don't  expect  that  I  shall  ever  love 
yon  so  well  as  I  do  your  sister?*  *Oh,  no,  sir,' 
said  L,  *I  have  no  such  hopes,  1  am  not  so  presump- 
taons.'  '  1  tm  glad  yon  are  so  modest,'  said  he 


laughing,— and  so  encouraged  by  his  good  humor 
(and  he  kept  see-sawing  me  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  hiA  arms,  as  if  he  had  taken  me  for  you) 
that  I  told  him  I  must  make  an  interest  with  him 
ttmmgh  you,  Ue  again  said  he  was  glad  I  was 
so  modest,  and  added,  '  But  1  believe  you're  a 
Rood  little  creature.  I  think  one  should  love  you 
too,  if  one  did  but  know  you.' " 

We  close  these  interesting  volumes 
with  regret,  for  Fanny  Biuney's  com- 
panionship is  always  pleasant,  and 
the  men  and  women  to  whom  we  are 
introduced  exhibit  a  state  of  society 
that  has  passed  away  for  ever.  Miss 
Bumey  has,  perhaps  supplied  the 
most  life  like  picture  of  it  we  possess, 
and  Mrs.  Ellis's  copious  illustrations 
of  the  text  will  not  only  afford 
amusement  to  the  general  reader, 
but  may  be  of  service  to  the  student 
of  the  period. 


THJS  'NEW  ENGLAND  PRIM-- 
ER;  A.D.  1690. 

In  America  there  never  was  printed 
a  work,  without  any  claim  to  inspira- 
tion, whose  influence  in  its  day,  was 
so  extended  as  that  of  the  'New  Eng- 
land Primer,'  which  for  a  century 
and  a  half  was  in  these  parts  the  first 
book  in  religion  and  morals,  as  well 
as  in  learning  and  in  Uteratura  The 
earliest  notice  we  find  of  this  famous 
'Primer' is  gleaned  from  an  adver- 
tisement in  an  almanack  for  the 
year  1691,  announcing  the  publication 
of  a  second  edition.  The  date  of  the 
first  may,  therefore,  be  assigned  to 
the  previus  year.  Conipiled  by  min- 
isters of  the  Gk>spel  for  the  children 
of  Puritan  parents,  it  was  familiarly 
known  to  them  as  the  'Little  Bible 
of  New  England.'  Being  so  small, 
and  from  constant  use  so  destructi- 
ble, the  originals  for  a  period  of  half 
a  century  have  totaUy  disappeared, 
as  the  earliest  yet  discovered  was 
printed  in  1737,  and  of  this  date  only 
one  copy  is  now  known.  In  the  days 
of  Whitfield,  fathers  of  families  laid 
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the  '  Primer '  on  the  same  shelf  with 
the  Bible  and  the  almanack,  and  pious 
mothers  assembled  quarteriy  to  re- 
fresh their  memories  from  its  pages. 
Containing  certain  fayorite  forms  of 
prayer,  it  was  daily  used  by  Presi- 
dent John  Adams  throughout  his  long 
career. 

The  copy  of  the  '  Primer '  that  sug- 
gests my  theme  is  a  reprint  of  the 
Boston  edition  of  1777.  Here  we  find 
the  alphabet  rudely  illustrated  and 
written  in  scriptural  couplets  ("In 
Adam's  fall,  we  sinned  all";  "Peter 
deny's  his  Lord  and  cry*d."  &a) 
Then  comes  "Spiritual  Milk  for 
American  Babes,"  in  copious  draughts. 
Next  is  a  picture  of  the  martyrdom 
of  John  Rogers  in  1554.  Further  on 
is  the  Shorter  Westminster  Cate- 
chism of  1644,  and  towards  the  end  a 
'Dialogue  between  Christ,  a  Youth, 
and  the  Devil.'  Mighty  indeed  must 
have  been  the  sombre  influence  of 
lessons  such  as  these. 

Contemporaries  assure  us  that  from 
its  inception  copies  of  the  '  Primer ' 
were  multiplied  by  printing  presses 
in  every  village  and  town  in  New 
England.  Impressions  by  thousands 
were  struck  off  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  Its  popu- 
larity even  spread  to  Old  England,  as 
it  was  reprinted  in  London  in  1771, 
and  also  in  Glasgow  in  1784.  Early 
in  this  century  it  came  into  requisi- 
tion in  a  revised  form,  and  100,000 
copies  were  distributed  by  a  single 
society  in  Massachusetts. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
the  extreme  rarity  and  value  of  early 
dated  copies,  nor  is  their  value  over- 
estimated. Being  an  "open  secret" 
it  may  here  (without  intrusion)  be 
told,  that  at  the  Brinley  sale  in  New 
York,  a  few  years  since,  six  of  these 
little  primers,  commencing  with  the 
year  1737,  were  purchased  for  Mr. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  for  the  munifi- 
cent sum  of  630  dollars.    It  is  pleas- 


ant to  be  enabled  to  add  that  these 
precious  and  unique  colonial  primers 
were  superbly  bound  in  levant  moroc- 
co and  enclosed  in  a  velvet  casket. 

Apart  from  its  historic  associations, 
the  prediction  may  now  be  hazarded 
that  the  '  New  England  Primer '  will 
be  for  ever  embalmed  among  the 
curiosities  of  Anglo-American  litera- 
ture. 

C.  Ferguson,  Portland,  Maina 

N.  &  Q. 


*  ^  ■  -  ■* 


MY  LADY  APRIL. 

Dew  on  tier  robe  and  ou  her  tangled  hair, 
Twin  dew  drops  for  her  eyes,  behold  her  pass. 
With  dainty  step  crushing  the  young,  greeu 
grass, 

The  while  she  trills  some  high,  fantastic  air. 

Full  of  all  feathered  sweetness:  she  is  fair. 
And  all  her  fresh,  young  beauty,  as  a  glass. 
Mirrors  out  hope  and  love,  but  still,  alas. 

Traces  of  tears  her  languid  lashes  wear. 

Say,  doth  she  weep  for  very  wantonness  ? 
Or  is  it  that  she  dimly  doth  foresee. 

Athwart  her  youth,  the  joys  grow  less  and  less. 
The  burden  of  the  montlis  that  are  to  be  — 

Autumn  and  withered  leaves  and  vanity. 

And  winter  bringing  end  in  barrenness? 

Ernest  Dawson. 


-m* 


«•*■ 


A  MODERN  BIBLIOORAPHER. 

MR.  W.  CAREW  HAZLITT. 

Bibliography  has  within  the  past 
few  years  been  reduced  to  a  science, 
and,  as  such,  its  importance  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  Dibdin  and 
Lowndes,  who  may  be  regarded  as 
the  fathers  of  bibliography,  did  a 
great  deal  of  admirable  and  useful 
work,  but  as  a  general  rule  their 
methods  lacked  a  concise  and  axrcu- 
rate  principle  which  is  the  life  and 
soul  of  bibliography.  The  temper  of 
the  time  in  which  they  lived  probably 
accounts  for  their  acceptance  of  many 
things  upon  trust ;  and  besides  this 
the  subject  itself  was  essentially  a 
labor  of  lova    The  number  of  enthus- 
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lasts  who,  like  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Bradshaw,  would  travel  hundreds  of 
miles  to  settle  points  which  many 
people  regard  as  insignificant,  is, 
and  always  has  been,  very  small — not 
because  they  under- estimate  the  im- 
portance of  minor  points,  but  from 
the  expense  which  a  consistent  acting 
up  to  this  principle  involves.  The 
State  has  constantly  ignored  the 
claims  of  the  bibliographer.  It  has 
squandered  thousands  of  pounds  upon 
such  miserable  poetasters  as  Shad- 
well,  Gibber,  Pye,  Whitehead,  and 
others  ;  and  it  still  pays  a  lai^ge  sum 
every  year  to  a  Poet  Laureate,  whose 
poems  bring  him  in  thousands  an- 
nually— the  "  State  aid  **  to  whom  is 
consequently  little  less  than  a  public 
scandal 

Of  late  years,  however,  bibliography 
has  been  taken  in  hand  by  a  few  men 
who  do  not  need  State  assistance, 
and  whose  enthusiasm  and  industry 
have  placed  all  true  students  and  col- 
lectors under  obligations  of  the  deep- 
est and  most  enduring  character.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  name  one  of 
these  who  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  elucidation  of  bookish  matters 
as  Mr.  W.  Care.w  Hazlitt,  who,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  is  the  fourth  generation 
of  a  literary  family.  It  is  rare  indeed 
that  the  literary  faculty  is  transmitted 
from  father  to  son  without  a  break 
for  over  a  hundred  years.  William 
Hazlitt,  the  famous  critic  and  essay- 
ist, was  the  grandfather  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  article. 

Mr.  William  Carew  Haitslitt,  who 
was  bom  on  August  22,  1834,  was 
educated  at  Merchant  Taylovs  School, 
entered  the  Inner  Temple  as  a  stu- 
dent in  1859,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  November,  1861.  A  literary 
career  offered  many  more  attractions 
to  Mr.  Hazlitt  than  that  of  the  law, 
and  whilst  yet  a  student  he  published, 
in  1860,  a  'History  of  the  Venetian 
Republic :  its  Rise,  its  Greatness,  and 


its  Civilization,'  in  four  volumes.  His 
first  labor  in  the  way  of  bibliography 
was  *  Old  English  Jest-Books,  1525-  ' 
1639,*  which  appeared  in  three  volumes 
in  186466.  The  'Handbook  to  the 
Early  Popular,  Poetical  and  Dramatic 
Literature  of  Great  Britain,'  which 
was  published  in  1867  (over  700  pages 
in  double  columns),  was  the  first  of 
an  exhaustive  set  of  books  by  which 
he  will  be  perhaps  best  known  to  pos- 
terity. This  volume  is  practically 
the  forerunner  of  the  three  volumes 
of  'Bibliographical  Collections  and 
Notes,'  which  are  the  result  of 
over  thirty  years*  continuous  labor. 
The  titles  of  about  30,000  more  or  less 
rare  books  are  here  described,  and  to 
the  bibliophile  they  are  absolutely 
indispensable.  Each  volume  is  al- 
phabetically arranged;  and  in  the 
introduction  to  the  second  series  the 
compiler  observes: — 

"  The  objection  to  the  multiplication 
of  alphabets  by  the  sectional  treat- 
ment, which  I  have  adopted  since  the 
appearance  of  the  Hand-book  in  1867, 
is  a  very  valid  objection  indeed  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  consulter. 
But  as  this  has  been,  and  remains  a 
labor  of  love,  and  as  the  c^st  of  pro- 
duction was  a  grave  problem,  I  sim- 
ply had  no  alternative ;  and  to  the 
suggestion  which  I  offered  in  a  prior 
Introduction,  that,  after  all,  these 
serial  volumes  might  be  regarded  in 
the  same  light  as  so  many  catalogues 
of  public  or  private  collections,  I  have 
now  the  gratifying  announcement  to 
add,  that  a  complete  Index  to  the 
Handbook  and  the  three  Series  of 
Collections  and  Notes  is  in  prepara- 
tion by  Mr  Gray,  of  Cambridge,  who 
has  most  generously  volimteered  to 
do  the  work,  and  will  form  a  separate 
volume,  to  be  published  by  Mr. 
Quaritch,  when  it  is  completed.  I 
have  incorporated  (generally  with 
additions  and  corrections)  in  my  vol- 
umes by  degrees  nearly  *the  whole  of 
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the  Bibliotheca  Anglo-Poetica,  Cor- 
ner's Collectanea  (excepting,  of  course, 
iihe  lengthy  and  elaborate  extracts 
and  annotations),  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue  of  Early  English  Books  to 
1640,  the  Typographical  Antiquities 
of  Ames,  Herbert,  and  Dibdin,  the 
Chatsworth,  Huth,  Ashbumham,  and 
other  priyate  cabinets,  and  the  vari- 
ous publications  of  Haslewood,  Park, 
Utterson,  and  Collier." 

A  mere  cursory  glance  through 
these  volumes  will  afford  a  slight 
idea  of  their  comprehensive  and  ex- 
haustive character.  In  the  second 
series,  for  example,  there  are  fifty- 
four  closely-printed  columns  relating 
to  Charles  I.,  and  ten  and  a  half  col- 
umns to  '  London,*  from  1641  to  1794. 
'  Scotland,' again,  has  over  twenty- 
one  columns,  whilst  much  space  is 
devoted  to  James  I.,  Ireland,  England, 
Elizabeth,  and  France.  The  third 
and  final  series  appeared  in  1886,  and 
this  is  now  followed  by  '  Supplements 
to  the  Third  and  Final  Series.'  In 
a  brief  preface  to  the  third  series,  Mr. 
Hazlitt  makes  the  following  cogent 
remarks: — 

"The  England  in  which  we  dwell 
is  one  with  the  England  which  lies 
behind  us.  So  far  as  the  period  which 
I  comprehend  goes,  it  is  one  country 
and  one  race ;  and  I  do  not  think  that 
we  should  precipitately  and  unkindly 
spurn  the  Uterature  which  our  fore- 
goers  left  to  us  and  to  our  descend- 
ants for  ever,  because  it  may  at  first 
sight  strike  us  as  irrelevant  to  our 
present  wants  and  feelings.  .  .  .  The 
considerer  of  modem  opinions  and 
customs  is  too  Uttle  addicted  to  ret- 
rospection. He  seems  to  be  too  shy 
of  profiting  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
counsels  or  suggestions,  on  the  other 
by  the  mistakes  of  the  men  who  have 
crossed  the  unrepassable  line,  who 
have  dealt  with  the  topics  and  prob- 
lems with  which  we  have  to  deal." 
These  are  stirring  and  sensible  words. 


and  we  should  much  like  to  see  them 
more  widely  distributed  than  the  lim- 
ited issue  of  this  volume  will  allow. 
Mr.  Hazlitt's  bibUographical  works 
are  published  by  Mr.  Quaritch,  who- 
will  shortly  issue  *  A  Gheneral  Index ' 
of  the  complete  '  Collections,'  which 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Gray, 
of  Cambridga  IT^e  Antiquarf/,  in  re- 
viewing the  second  series,  remarks — 
the  words  are  applicable  to  the  entire 
series — 

"  The  titles  of  every  book  or  tract 
are  given  in  full,  having  been  tran- 
scribed by  Mr.  Hazlitt  himself ;  and 
there  is  often  appended  to  the  entry 
interesting  information  about  the- 
condition,  history,  and,  above  all 
things,  the  present  locale  of  the  book. 
Such  work  as  this  requires  labor,  and 
skill,  and  knowledge  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  Now  that  Mr.  Bradshaw  is 
dead,  there  are  few  indeed  who  pos- 
sess these  quaUties,  and  apparently 
only  one  who  puts  them  at  the  ser- 
vice of  his  fellows.  It  has  been  often 
said  of  late  that  the  bibliographer  cmd 
indexer  are  more  needed  than  the 
book- writer ;  and  if  this  is  true  as  we 
are  inclined  to  think  it,  Mr.  HazUtt's 
work  must,  in  relation  to  the  age  in 
which  it  is  produced,  be  awarded  a 
very  high  place.  It  enables  us  to  as- 
certain what  has  been  done  in  Eng- 
lish Uterature,  and  therefore  ought 
to  enable  us  to  do  our  work  so  much 
the  better.  Almost  all  departments 
of  study  are  now  occupied  as  much 
with  a  reconsideration  of  old  facts  as 
with  the  discovery  of  new,  and  for 
this  purpose  such  books  as  Mr.  Haz- 
litt's are  indispensable." 

As  we  have  already  observed,  Mr. 
HazUtt's  bibliographical  works  wiU* 
be  regarded  by  posterity — as  they 
are  regarded  by  his  contemporaries 
— as  his  most  important  practical 
pubUcations.  But  he  has  done  muchi 
exceUent  work  in  a  somewhat  bewil- 
dering number  of  ways ;  and  has  dis- 
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played  a  remarkable  width  and  ya- 
riety  of  culture.  Up  to  the  present 
moment  his  distinct  books  number 
thirty- five,  and  many  of  these  are  in 
two,  three,  or  four  volumes,  and  one 
— *  Dodsley's  Select  Collection  of  Old 
Plays ' — is  in  fifteen  volumes,  and  an- 
other— Shakspere's  Library — is  in  six. 
The  greater  number  of  these  consist 
of  standard  books  edited  and  revised 
by  Mr  Hazlitt. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  grandson 
of  the  famous  William  HazUtt  should 
possess  some  interesting  literary 
reUcs.  The  substance  of  most  of 
these  has  been  made  public  at  one 
time  or  another  by  the  fortunate 
possessor.  But  the  originals  still  re- 
main in  his  hands,  and,  among  other 
things,  there  are  thirty-five  letters 
from  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  to  the 
Hazlitts,  besides  a  number  of  unprint- 
ed  letters  by  the  great  critic.  An  ed- 
ition of  Samuel  DanieVs  works,  given 
by  Lamb  to  Coleridge,  bears  numer- 
ous MS.  notes  by  both,  and  a  copy  of 
Lamb's  works,  1840,  contains  an  auto- 
graph presentation  from  Mary  Lamb 
to  Mr.  Hazlitt's  father.  He  has  also 
an  extensive  series  of  letters  from 
Collier,  Halliwell-Phillipps,  and  many 
others,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
be  published  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Hazlitt  has  a  remarkably  simple 
— ^and  enviable— method  of  keeping 
his  vast  series  of  notes  and  memoran- 
da in  order.  The  system  demonstrates 
most  clearly  that  a  few  minutes  of 
initial  labor  prevents  a  great  amount 
of  loss  of  time,  temper,  and  patience. 
The  notes  and  memoranda  are  clear- 
ly and  carefully  written  on  slips  of 
paper,  and  they  are  then  pasted  in 
books  on  subjects  to  which  they  are 
immediately  related.  This  is,  how- 
ever, principally  done  in  the  case  of 
his  own  works,  or  of  works  of  which 
he  contemplates  a  new  edition. 

A  BOOKHUNTBR. 

The  Bookworm. 


HORACE. 

Written  for  the  Tweaty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the- 
Harvard  Club  of  New  York,  Feb.  21, 1800. 

1. 
He  who  would  echo  Horace'  lays 

Aspires  to  an  Icarian  fame ; 
Ai3d  borne  on  waxen  wings  essays 
A  flight— may  S(ive  some  sea  a  name. 

IL 
My  fate  perchance  I  But  as  I  write 

I  see  through  Time's  reverted  glass, 
In  fleckered  mists  of  shade  and  light, 
.  The  phantoms  of  the  ages  pass. 

III. 
I  see  an  infant  tired  with  play 

Sleep  sweetly  in  Apulia's  wild, 
And  doves  bring  myrtle  leaves  and  bay 
To  cover  the  courageous  child. 

IV. 
A  stripling  walks  the  streets  of  Rome, 

With  slate  and  satchel  on  his  arm; 
His  life  abroad,  his  ways  at  home, 

A  loving  father's  care  and  charm. 

V. 
Fulfillment  of  his  boyhood's  dream, 

Greece  welcomes  now  the  Freedman's  son;: 
He  haunts  the  groves  of  Academe, 

And  quaffs  the  springs  of  Helicon. 

VI. 
Light  of  the  World  I  the  central  seat 

Of  wit  and  wisdom,  art  and  lore, 
Jn  Athens  patriot  exiles  meet 

Where  bards  and  saiares  met  before. 

VII. 
No  athlete,  and  no  warrior  he. 

With  Brutus  on  PhiUippi's  field. 
The  darling  of  Melpomene, 

Not  bravely  throws  away  hfs  shield. 

VIII. 
Her  fleets  dispersed  and  tempest-tost 

Her  armies  crushed,  their  leaders  slain ; 
Now  is  tlie  great  Republic  lost. 

Lost  never  to  revive  again. 

IX. 
The  Julian  star  ascends  the  sky. 

It  shines  on  groups  of  learned  men, 
Law  clips  the  wings  of  Liberty, 

And  Horace  wields  the  £mpire*s  pen. 

X. 

Names,  only  names  I— the  brilliant  throng 

That  crowd  the  poet's  pictured  page; 
Still  lives  in  his  imuerial  song 

The  soul  of  the  Augustan  age. 

XI. 
No  longer  through  the  Sacred  Way^ 

The  pontiffs  lead  the  vestal  train ; 
Thrones  crumble,  dynasties  decay, 

Of  Alaric  born,  or  Oharlemange— 
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XII. 

Saints,  Soldiers,  Presbyters,  and  Popes 

In  legions  rise  and  disappear, 
And  bards  with  glowing  horoscopes 

Oblivion  gamers  year  by  year : 

XIII. 
But  on  strong  wini;,  through  upper  air,— 

Two  worlds  beneath,  the  Old  and  New,— 
The  Roman  Swan  is  wafted  where 

The  Roman  eagles  never  ilew. 
JoHX  O.  Sabqext,  of  the  Class  of  1830. 


M* 
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MOUNTING  I  OR  EXTRA 
ILL  USTRA  TIONS. 

The  binder  is  often  called  upon  to 
insert  photographs  in  books  as  extra 
illustrations ;  but  does  he  ever  mount 
them  to  his  own  or  his  client's  satis- 
faction ?  It  has  been  said  over  and 
over  again  that  a  photograph  cannot 
be  mounted  so  that  it  shall  lie  quite 
flat;  this  "cockling"  of  the  mount, 
be  it  of  paper  or  cardboard  has  hither- 
to been  a  constant  bugbear  to  the 
binder.  Here  are  a  few  hints  that 
zxiay  guide  him  as  to  the  proper 
means  of  moimting. 

A  silver-print  photograph  should 
never  be  placed  on  a  very  white 
mount,  because  the  high  lights  of  the 
print  are  never  pure  white,  and  a 
bright  white  margin  round  the  print 
spoils  its  beauty  by  killing  its  delicate 
half-tones.  Lay  the  print  on  paper 
of  various  tones,  and  select  the  tint 
that  harmonises  with  it  best.  Next, 
pay  attention  to  the  mixture  you  use 
to  fasten  it ;  let  us  caJl  this  the 
mountant.    This  cannot  be  too  pure. 

If  you  use  Starch,  which  is  em- 
ployed, we  believe,  more  than  any 
other  paste,  make  it  fresh  every  day, 
and  in  this  way :  take  a  teaspoonf  ul 
of  best  starch  in  a  large  cup,  add  jiist 
enough  cold  water  to  break  it  up. 
but  don't  put  in  more  than  is  quite 
necessary,  pour  boiling  water  on  it, 
stirring  the  while,  until  it  is  quite 
transparent;  when  cold  it  may  be 
used. 


Or,  if  you  wish  to  use  Paste,  take 
a  teaspoonful  of  corn-flour,  beat  this 
well  up  in  a  teacupf  ul  of  water  till  it 
is  quite  smooth  and  there  are  no 
lumps ;  place  this  in  a  porridge  sauce- 
pan (that  is,  a  double  one),  and  let  it 
boil,  stirring  it  continually;  it  will 
turn  to  a  delightfully  thin  and  trans- 
parent paste  that  will  be  easy  to  work 
with  and  very  adhesiva  Qblatinb 
dissolved  in  water— say  a  half-ounce 
to  a  teacupful — is  also  a  very  good 
momitant  It  must  be  of  the  best 
quality  and  ought  to    be  used  hot 

Now  for  the  difficult  part  of  mount- 
ing.   We  will  give  three  methods — 

L  After  trimming  the  print  all 
round,  moisten  it  slightly  (the  object 
being  to  have  it  limp,  without  stretch- 
ing it),  by  placing  it  between  sheets 
of  damp  paper  over  night,  and  it  will 
be  about  right  next  morning.  Damp 
the  mount,  also  slightly,  paste  your 
print  very  carefully  all  over  (using 
no  more  paste  than  is  just  necessary), 
lay  it  carefully  on  the  mount,  cover 
it  with  a  piece  of  clean  paper  and  rub 
it  down  well,  and  then  place  it  in  the 
standing  press,  between  pieces  of 
blotting  paper  and  allow  it  to  dry  un- 
der pressure.  It  may  be  perhaps 
necessary  to  take  it  out  of  the  press 
and  change  the  blotting  paper.  If 
all  this  be  done  properly,  the  photo- 
graph and  its  mount  will  he  quite  flat. 

IL  Another  plan  is  to  paste  the 
back  of  the  print  all  over  and  allow 
it  to  dry ;  damp  the  mount,  lay  the 
print  on  the  damp  mount  and  pass 
them  through  the  rolling  machine,  or 
place  them  in  the  standing-press,  un- 
der strong  pressure. 

£IL  Take  a  piece  of  lithocnraphic 
stone  or  a  thick  piece  of  glass ;  glue 
this  all  over  with  the  gelatine,  place 
the  photographic  print  quickly  down 
on  the  glued  stone,  rubbing  it  smart- 
ly all  over,  then  pick  it  up  and  lay  it 
down  on  the  mount.  All  xhese  actions 
must  be   rapid,  and  if  done  properly 
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by  this  method,  a  photograph  may- 
be easily  moimted  even  on  thin 
paper  without  cockling. 

Thero  are  other  methods,  but  with 
any  one  of  these  a  binder  may  easily, 
cleanly  and  properly  mount  a  print 
of  any  size ;  the  chief  object  being  to 
get  the  print  on  to  the  board  or 
mount  before  it  has  any  time  to 
stretch.  As  a  final  warning,  see  that 
the  mounts  are  not  boards  made 
from  wood  pulp. — The  Bookbinder. 


There  is  much  doubt  concerning 
^sop  and  those  who  have  repro- 
duced the  fables  attributed  to  him. 
The  date  of  Babrius  is  conjectural. 
The  authenticity  of  Phsedrus  has  been 
questioned.  The  collection  made  by 
Maximus  Planudes  is  untrustworthy. 
His  life  of  -<Esop  is  declared  to  be 
false.  But  it  is  too  much  to  say 
that  no  production  of  ^sop  is  now 
extant.  It  is  far  more  reasonable 
to  say  that  wliat  appears  now  under 
his  name  is  a  compilation  of  fables 
by  himself  conjointly  with  other 
authors,  before  and  after  his  age.  I 
believe  that  we  have  still  amongst  us 
the  original  fables  of  ^sop,  mixed 
with  many  that  are  spurious.  Fa- 
bles depending  on  tradition,  are,  next 
to  proverbs,  the  compositions  most 
easily  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation.  And  it  would  be  in- 
deed strange  if  the  productions  of 
the  most  eminent  fabulist  had  sunk 
into  oblivion.  It  is  too  much  the 
fashion  to  try  to  deprive  the  great 
authors  whi^  lived  long  ago  of  their 
glory.  The  fables  narrated  by  Horace 
and  most  of  those  in  Phsedrus  may 
surely  be  thought  to  be  iBsop's ;  and 
there  is  one  especially  pronounced 
by  Aulus  Gellius  to  be  his,  whilst 
Aristotle  has  vouched  for  one  or  two. 
Many  others  may  be  doubtful,  and  a 


few  may  be  considered  to  \)e  of 
mediaeval  origin.  Though  a  few  of 
of  the  compositions  of  Lokman  m^ 
be  found  amongst  those  given  to 
^sop,  the  Oriental  fables  are  for  the 
most  part  quite  distinct.  The  fable 
of '  The  Horse  and  the  Stag '  is  said 
to  be  an  invention  of  the  poet  Stesi- 
chorus,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
jEsop.  This  fable  is  related  both  by 
Horace  and  by  Phsedrus.  '  The  Belly 
and  the  Members'  is  so  well  known 
in  history  that  perhaps  the  poets  pre- 
ferred not  to  relate  it  again.  ^  The 
Proud  Frog '  is  told  by  Horace  and  by 
Phsedrus.  *  The  Country  Mouse  and 
theCitv  Mouse,"  The  Fox  and  the 
Sick  Lion,*  'The  Mouse  and  the 
Westsel,'  have  been  told  by  Horace, 
who  also  tells  'The  Mouse  and  the 
Weasel '  very  naturally,  if  we  allow 
the  reading  nitedula  instead  otvulpecu- 
la.  It  is  the  mouse  that  creeps  into 
the  hole,  and  fills  itself  so  with  com 
that  it  cannot  get  out  But  Pope, 
whilst  imitating  Horace,  alters  the 
position  of  the  animals.  He  makes 
the  weasel  creep  into  the  hole  and 
stuff  itself  with  com,  and  he  makes 
the  mouse  the  critic  of  its  proceedings. 
La  Fontaine  does  the  same.  It  is 
possible  that  Pope  was  remembering^ 
the  French  poet  instead  of  examining 
the  Latin  poet.  He  has  certainly 
mistranslated  Horace.  Allusion  is 
made  by  Horace  to  other  fables  be- 
sides those  which  he  narrates  at 
length.  In  the  line  "Parturiunt 
montes  nascetur  ridiculus  mus" 
there  is,  oi  course,  reference  to  '  The 
Mountains  in  Labor,'  which  is  in 
Phsedrus.  The  phrase  "nabis  sine 
cortice"  may  or  may  not  refer  to 
the  fable-^really  by  Lokman,  but  in- 
cluded amongst  those  of  ^sop- 
where  the  schoolmaster  flings  the 
corks  to  the  boy  who  has  foolishly 
ventured  out  of  his  depth.  In  the 
charming  ode  beginning  'Bectius 
vives,  Licini,  neque    altum,'   there 
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appear  to  be  reminiscences  of  the 
fable  concerning  *The  Oak  and  the 
Seed'  and  of  that  concerning  ^sop 
at  play,  which  is  narrated  )fy  Phsedrus; 
and  there  may  be  other  resemblances 
between  Horace  and  -^sop  which 
I  do  not  at  present  recall.  It  would 
be  superfluous  to  enumerate  the 
fables  in  Phaedrus.  Most  of  the  best 
and  most  renowned  fables  of  jEsop 
are  to  be  found -there.  But  a  few 
-equally  celebrated  are  not  there.  '  The 
Young  Man  and  his  Cat'  has  the 
authority  of  Babrius,  and  apparently 
^f  no  one  else.  There  is  a  fable  by 
Bidpai*  concerning  a  mouse  which, 
like  the  cat,  was  changed  into  a  girl, 
and  then  reconverted,  but  in  other 
respects  his  fable  is  quite  different. 
The  fable  of  '  The  Young  Man  and 
the  Lion'  does  not  seem  to  bear  g^eat 
marks  of  antiquity,  and  yet  it  is  de- 
rived from  classical  sources.  The 
<lream  which  comes  true  is  quite  in 
harmony  with  pagan  superstition. 
Horace  bears  witness  to  the  belief  in 
the  truth  of  morning  dreams : — 

Vetult  me  tali  voce  Quirinus, 
Post  medtam  noctem  visus,  quum  somnia  vera. 

But  the  yoimg  man  is  shut  up  in  a 
<5astle,  and  scratches  himself  with  a 
nail  in  a  picture ;  and  these  incidents 
look  rather  modem.  La  Fontaine 
has  versified  the  fable,  and  the  note 
to  it  refers  to  Herodotus  and  ^Elian 
for  the  original  But  there  is  nothing 
about  the  picture  of  the  castle  in 
Herodotus.  There  is  only  the  dream, 
or  rather  prognostication,  which 
comes  true.  The  story  in  Herodotus 
is  of  Croesus  and  his  son  ;  and  Msop 
Uved  at  the  court  of  Croesus.  The 
fable  of  '  The  Lion,  the  Bear,  and  the 
Fox  *  is  evidently  the  same  as  that  to 
which  Chaucer  alludes  in  the  'Knight's 
Tale.'  But  different  animals,  two 
hounds  and  a  kite,  are  mentioned  by 
Chaucer.  In  the  *Reve's  Tale' 
Chaucer  seems  to  allude  to  another 
fable  of  -^sop.    This  has  been  told 


more  than  once,  and  with  different 
names,  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  La 
Fontaine  has  given  two  versions  of 
it  Chaucer,  in  alluding  to  the  fabla, 
has  the  lines : — 

The  neatest  clerked  ben  not  the  wisest  men, 
As  Whilom  CO  the  wolf  thus  spake  the  mare. 

In  the  '  Roman  de  Renard,'  Renard, 
the  fox,  says  to  Isengrin,  the  wolf, 
after  Isengrin  has  been  kicked  by  the 
mare,  who  held  out  her  hoof  to  him 
in  order  that  he  might  read  what  was 
written  on  it:  "I  understand  now 
that  the  best  clerks  are  not  always 
the  wisest  people."  The  wolf,  it  may 
be  noticed,  had  previously  been  boast- 
ing that  he  haxl  been  educated  at  sev- 
eral universities.  Chaucer  S(?ems  to 
have  transferred  the  remark  of  the 
fox  to  the  mare.  But  there  must  be 
many  versions  of  the  story.  Tyrwhitt, 
in  a  note  to  Chaucer,  gives  the  tale 
from  another  niedise val  work.  There 
is  but  a  slight  difference  in  the  details. 
The  story  that  Tyrwhitt  quotes  is  re- 
lated of  a  mule.  The  mule  pretends 
that  his  name  is  written  upon  the 
bottom  of  one  of  his  hind  feet  The 
wolf  attempting  to  read  it,  the  mule 
kicks  him  on  the  forehead  and  kills 
him.  La  Fontaine  has  a  fable  to  the 
same  effect  concerning  the  fox,  the 
wolf,  and  the  horse.  The  other  form 
of  the  fable  may  also  be  given.  In 
Croxall's 'jEsop' the  lion  sets  upas 
a  physician  in  order  to  get  beasts 
more  readily  into  his  power.  The 
horse  pretends  that  he  has  got  a  thorn 
in  his  hind  foot.  Whilst  the  lion  ap- 
pears to  be  examinii^  the  foot,  the 
horse  kicks  and  stuns  him.  La  Fon- 
taine's rendering  of  this  form  of  the 
fable  concerns  a  horse  and  a  wolf ; 
and  a  note  to  this  amd  to  the  other 
version  says  that  the  original  of  the 
fable  is  one  in  ^Ssop  concerning  an 
ass  and  a  wolf.  It  seems  well  known 
that  some  lines  by  Lord  Byiron  in  his 
'  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Review- 
ers'  are  an  imitation  of  others  by 
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Waller.  But  perhaps  it  is  not  so  well 
known  that  Waller's  lines  are  a  re- 
production of  -<E8op's  fable  of 'The 
Eagle  and  the  Archer/  These  are 
the  lines: — 

That  eagle's  fate  and  mine  are  one. 
Which  on  the  shaft  that  made  him  die, 

Espied  a  ff  ather  of  his  own, 
Wherewith  he  wont  to  soar  so  high. 

And  this  is  La  Fontaine's  rendering 
of  the  fable : 

Mortellement  attelnt  d'une  fl^che  empenn^e 
Un  olseau  d^ploralt  sa  triste  destln^e 
Et  disait,  en  souffrant  un  surcrott  de  douleur, 
FauMl  contribuer  &  son  propre  malheur? 
Cruels  humalns!  vous  tlrez  de  nos  alles 
De  quoi  falre  voier  ces  machines  mortelles  I 

Marie,  a  French  mediaeval  poetess, 
made  a  collection  of  ^sopian  and 
other  fables.  'The  Cock  and  the 
Fox,'  which  Chaucer  has  manufactur- 
ed into  a  Canterbury  Tale,  is  one  of 
these.  It  has  been  remarked  that  no 
such  fable  can  be  found  either  in  the 
Greek  jEsop  or  in  any  of  the  Latin 
compilations  circulated  in  the  dark 
ages  under  the  name  of  ^sop.  But 
there  is  a  fable  similar  to  it  in 
L'Estrange's  'jEsop,*  called  *A  Fox 
and  a  Divining  Cock*;  and  there  are 
other  fables  called  *  The  Cock  and  the 
IFox,'  but  they  are  quite  different  from 
that  of  Marie  and  Chaucer.  Marie 
said  that  she  translated  all  her  fables 
from  the  Anglo  -  Saxon  version  of 
^sop  by  King  Alfred.  But  that  ver- 
sion is  no  longer  extant  One  of 
Marie's  fables  is  that  which  formed 
the  subject  of  Prior's  poem  'The 
Xiadle,'  and  is  better  known  by  the 
name  of  'The  Three  Wishes.'  We 
may  be  sure  that  this  fable,  at  least, 
is  not  jEsop's.  A  fable  by  La  Fontaine 
irery  like  it,  though  not  quite  the 
same,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  an 
Eastern  source.  In  the  story  of  Don 
Bafael  in  '  Gil  Bias '  Don  Rafael  nar- 
rates how,  when  he  became  a  rene- 
gade and  embraced  Mohammedanism, 
he  buried  a  dead  dog  in  the  Moham- 
medan manner.    This  action  was  re- 


ported by  his  companions  to  the  Cadi, 
who  summoned  Don  Rafael  before 
him  to  account  for  his  impious  action. 
Don  Rafael  assured  the  Cadi  that  the 
dog  had  died  a  good  Mussulman,  and 
had  bequeathed  a  legacy  to  the  Cadi ; 
and  the  gift  was  immediately  handed 
over  to  the  legatee.  This  pleasantry 
saved  the  renegade  from  evil  conse- 
quenoes.  Without  doubt,  Le  Sage, 
deliberately  appropriated  this  story. 
For  the  same  tale,  slightly  varied, 
has  been  told  by  Poggio ;  and  it  is  to 
be  found  amongst  Roger  L'Estrange's 
collection  of  the  fables  of  ^sop  and 
other  authors.  Hence  we  can  see 
what  strange  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  old  fables. 

E.  Yardley. 
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PAEAOEAM8  FOR  BIBLIO- 

PELTS. 

What  is  binding?  Few  things.  One 
certainly  is  not.  A  bookbinder's 
promise  is  never  binding. 

The  "forwarding"  of  most  modem 
work  looks  as  though  it  had  been 
done  by — an  Express  Company. 

TO  THE  HOI  POLLOI  OP  MARGIN- 
CROPPBRS. 

Your  stores  are  shambles;  and  with  murderoun 

knives 
Our  bool^s  ye  slash,   aud  make  their  margins 

"bleed." 
With  ruthless  glee  ye  take  our  dear  ones'  lives 
Binders  God  wot  I    Butchers }  e  are,  indeed. 

In  the  bookbinding,  as  in  the  agri- 
cultural implement  trade,  binders  and 
reapers  are  in  indissoluble  partner 
ship. 

The  Eves  were  very  great  binders. 
It  ran  in  the  family.  Our  common 
mother  bound  herself  in  fig-leaves. 

Cataloguers  are  too  much  addicted 
to  ascribing  bindings  to  Rogev  Payne. 
Take  notice.  True  happiness  is  ex- 
emption from  Payna 

In  what  material  should  you  bind 
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a  book  as  a  present  for  your  best  girl  Y 
In  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  You'll 
find  them  pretty  binding. 

White  calf  is  an  error.  In  two 
years  you  cannot  tell  it  from  yellow 
dog.  It  takes  a  stain  £ts  easily  as  a 
woman's  reputation. 

It  is  a  trade  slang  phrase  to  speak 
of  a  book's  binding  as  its  "  jacket " — 
Looking  to  the  garish  quality  of 
most  modem  work  a  better  word 
would  be  "  blazer." 

Why  fly-leaves?  Is  it  because  they 
so  often  take  to  themselves  wings, 
and  fly. 

Don't  send  your  books  to  Paris  to 
be  bound.  Encourage  home  industry. 
Be  patriotic.  Emulate  the  noble 
sportsman  who  said  to  his  bookseller, 
^'  Have  it  bound  in  Russia  I  No  Sir  I 
Not  much!  I  want  my  books  bound 
in  New  York." 

Few  boolss  one  can  with  patience  read 

The  modern  press  affords; 
Calf  nor  morocco  do  they  need ; 

Their  rightlul  garb  is  **  boreds." 

Law  books  ought  to  be  bound  in 
shark's  skin. 

"Would  you  like  this  book  half- 
bound,  madam  T"  said  the  obliging 
bibliopole  to  the  lady  from  Chicago. 
"For  the  land's  sake  man!"  she 
smartly  replied,  "  what  should  I  want 
with  a  book  half  boimd.  Have  it 
finished." 

By  the  way.  Too  much  attention 
is  paid  now-adays  to  the  "finishing" 
of  books  to  the  neglect  of  the  "  for- 
warding." The  worse  the  binder  the 
more  likely  he  is  to  '-finish"  your  book 
for  you. 

"Full  bound"  is  a  term  that  some 
ignorant  cataloguers  permit  them- 
selves to  use.  What  it  means  I  know 
not.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  in  it  if 
means  that  a  book  looks  as  though 
it  had  been  bound  by  a  man  that  was 
"full" 


There  are  Goths  who  handle  books 
in  such  fashion  that  they  can  be 
properly  described  as  bibliorapers. 

Books  on  books  old  Pel  tins  buys. 

Yet  never  opens  one: 
"More  books  1  need,"  the  duffer  cries. 

And  buys  them— by  the  ton. 

As  to  the  proper  way  of  treating 
the  erotic  novel  now  in  vogue — mus- 
lin's in  order. 

"Oppressed  Greece"  was  all  very 
well  Crushed  levant  is  very  well  but 
when  "Greek  joined  Greek"  and 
your  Greece  stuck  to  your  Levant,  it 
was  very  ilL 

"  Divinity  calf  "  is  a  term  we  often 
see.  Divinity  calf  is  surely  a  "  silk- 
stocking"  binding. 

"  Unopened  "  books  should  invaria- 
bly be  bound  in  violet. 

How  would  you  bind  a  1623  folio,  or 
a  Mazarin  Bible,  or  a  Fust  and 
Schoeflf er  Psalter  ?  "  Safe  bind  "  them 
alL 

The  esoteric  meaning  of  most  of 
these  wheezes  will  be  "caviare  to  the 
general " — not  Rush  Hawkins,  1*11  be 
bound. 

There  are  a  few  books  that  are 
bound  to  be  read ;  but  there  are  many 
more  that  are  bound  so  that  they 
cannot  be  read. 

I  lent  a  book :  he  lost  my  book : 

1  then  declined  to  lend. 
My  company  he  then  forsook: 

1  lost  both  book  and  friend. 

"Go  a  borrowing— go  a  sorrowing." 
Bosh.  Your  borrower  don't  sorrow. 
Sorry  a  sorrow.  An  apropos  proverb 
would  be  "Book  lending  is  heart 
rending." 

To  have  things  "  in  a  concatenation 
accordingly"  worm  eaten  books 
should  be  clad  in  whole  morocco. 

Would  you  like  to  know  of  a  binder 
whose  forwarding  is  careful  and 
workmanlike,  whose  finishing  is 
tasteful  and  graceful,  whose  chaigea 
are  moderate  and  who  is  always  "  on 
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time"?    Would  you?    No  doubt.    So 
should  I.    Credat  Judseus. 

A  good  binder  like  a  poet  is  bom 
not  made.  Most  binders  are  not  to 
be  borne.  Halkktt  Lord. 


-M» 
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THE 'DICKENS'*  GALLERY. 

Within  the  town  of  Welssnichtwo 

This  famous  building  stands. 
And  there  the  picture*  lovers  go 

From  all  adjacent  lands; 
And  once  I  al»o  chanoeii  to  stray, 

Among  the  rest,  to  see 
This  Exhibition  of  the  day. 

The  Dickens'  Gallery. 
And  first  the  face  of  little  Nell 

Smiled  on  me  from  the  wall. 
And  many  a  maiden-form  as  well 

Around  the  spacious  hall. 
There  little  Dorrlt's  weary  face 

Recalled  the  Mar«halsea; 
And  child  wife  Dora  filled  with  grace 

The  Dickens'  Gallery. 
Sweet  Dolly  Yarden  stood  beside 

The  Pecksniff  sisters  twain. 
And  little  Dot  and  Florence  vied 

With  Kate  and  Madelalne: 
And  Sairey  Gamp  the  next  I  found 

With  Betsy  Prig  at  tea, 
And  spreading  scandal  all  around, 

The  Dickens'  Gallery. 

And  opposite  a  motley  crew, 

Smike,  Toots,  and  Marley's  gboet, 
Mieawber,  Squeers,  and  Pickwick  too. 

And  others,  quite  a  host 
And  Captain  Cuttle,  walking  out, 

With  thoughtful  face,  we  see. 
Engaged  in  *  making  notes'  about 

The  Dickens'  Gallery. 

And  fraternising  in  a  row 

Sit  Wegg  and  Carrier  John, 
And  Scrooge,  and  Trotty  Veck,  and  Jo, 

No  longer  *  moving  on ' : 
And  Barkis,  '  willin',  waltin' '  still 

Upon  the  wall,  we  see, 
And  many  more  whose  portraits  fill 

The  Dickens'  Gallery. 

And  last,  within  a  tarnished  frame, 

A  face  well  known  to  me. 
And,  written  underneath  the  name, 

*  I  spell  it  with  a  we.' 
Then  homeward  wended  1  my  way, 

Across  the  Northern  Sea, 
In  hope  to  find,  some  other  day. 

The  Dickens'  Gallery. 
-LotHrmon't.  M.  J.  Fabrah. 


LE  TESTAMENT  ROUQE: 

There  is  no  novelist,  after  all,  like 
M.  Xavier  de  Montepin.    In  France 
he  addresses,  in  the  Petit  Journal^  the 
largest   of    all     audiences,  though, 
when  published  in  books,  his  works 
are  not  so  popular  as  those  of  subtler 
authors.    For  this  ejccellent  and  ad- 
mirable writer  is  not  subtle,  nor  re- 
flective, nor  analytic,  nor  theological. 
He  knows  exactly   what   his   public 
wants,  and  it  would  be  curious   and 
interesting  to  compare  its  tastes  with 
those  of  the   large   English   public 
which  takes  its  novels  in  newspaper!. 
In  a  recent  article  on  newspaper  nov- 
els, Mr.  Westall  describes  the   most 
popular  of  English   romancers,   Mr. 
David  Pae.    A  story  of  his,  about  a 
mill-girl,  was  published  with  applause 
in  a   Glasgow  j6umal,   whose   sub- 
scribers demanded  that  it  should  be 
repeated  in   its  columns  again  and 
again.    There  could  not   bef  a   more 
perfect  and  gratifying  success.    The 
young  heroine  of  Mr.    Pae's  imagina- 
tion was  'kept  out  of  her  own'  by 
villains,  who   possessed   sumptuous 
subterranean    palaces   and   torture- 
chambers     in   her   *own    romantic 
town,' Glasgow.    Now,  this  appears 
to  be  one  essential  feature  in  a  really 
popular  tale,     namely,   that    there 
should  bean  inginue  ba  ipme  as  poor, 
who  is  debarred  by  conspiracies  from 
the  enjoyment  of  a   prodigious   for- 
tune.   M.  Xavier  de  Montepin  usual- 
ly provides  this  central  and  overmas- 
tering interest  for  the  readers   of  the 
Petit   Journal.    He   adds  ,  the   latest 
things  in  scientific  murder,   and  the 
only  fault  one  has  to  find  with  him  is 
that  his  murderers  are  a  little  too  in- 
delicate in  their   slaughter.    Thack- 
eray well  observes,  that  in  the    Wav- 
erley  novels,  a  vast  deal  of   killing  is 
done  without  causing  any  pain  to  the 
most  sensitive  reader.    M.  Xavier  is 
not  so  gently  successful  in  'Le  Testa- 
ment Rouge,'  otherwise  a  delightful 
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aiid  instructive  romance. 


M.  de  MontSpin  is  always  on  the 
side  of  Virtue ;  no  mortals  were  so 
passionately  pure  as  his  young  lass 
and  lover.  Nor  did  any  ever  fall  in 
love  with  such  vigor  and  earnestness 
at  first  sight,  except  Medea  when  she 
saw  Jason,  in  Apollonius  Rhodius. 
By  the  way,  though  it  is  a  digression, 
what  an  extraordinary  and  original 
writer  Apollonius  was  in  his  love- 
scenes.  He  appears  to  have  invented 
the  lo^e  story,  and  written  at  once 
the  best  and  most  passionate  that 
ever  has  been  furnished  to  the  circu- 
lating libraries.  His  Greek  is  not 
easy,  for,  living  in  a  late  and  literary 
age,  he  imitates  Homer,  and  adds 
many  odd  affectations  of  a  fashiona- 
ble style.  But  when  he  comes  to  his 
great  love-scene  he  leaves  his  imi- 
tator, Virgil,  far  behind  him,  and  is 
not  even  excelled  by  Shakspere  in 
'Romeo  and  Juliet'  Yet  Apollonius 
was  probably  the  inventor  of  this 
chapter  in  romance.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  in  Homer,  of  course,  and  the 
love  of  Phsedra,  in  the  *  Hippoly tus,' 
is  fax  from  being  *  the  maiden  pas- 
sion for  a  maid.'  Apollonius  has 
been  little  read  in  England,  but 
this  excursion  has  been  made  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  recommend  the 
new  prose  translation,  by  Mr.  E.  P. 
Coleridge,  of  Oriel,  published  by  Mes- 
srs. Bell  &  Sons.  Here  is  an  extra- 
ordinary advance  in  style  and  reada- 
bleness  on  the  old  *  cribs '  to  poetry 
in  Bohn's  Library  of  Classical  Au- 
thors. There  is  a  good  deal  in  Apol- 
lonius to  skip,  but  the  third  book, 
with  the  falling  in  love  of  the  pas- 
sionate daughter  of  -^etes,  will  be 
skipped  by  nobody  who  begins  it,  and 
may  with  profit  be  studied  by  either 
novelists  or  novel-readers. 


man  nature  was  the  same  on  both. 
The  milliner  who  weeps  over  the 
lives  of  Paul  and  Martha  in  'Le  Teetar 
ment  Rouge,'  is  at  one  with  the  lady 
of  Alexandria  or  Syracuse  who  cried 
over  the  first  edition  of  Apollonius 
Rhodius.  However,  in  other  respects, 
setting  young  love  aside,  M.  Xavier 
de  MontSpin  is  modem,  is  of  to-day. 
What  a  noble  plot,  to  be  sure,  he  has 
invented,  a  plot  that  might  last  him 
through  far  more  than  his  stint  of 
six  poor  volumes.  And,  with  all  his 
enthusiasm  for  virtue,  what  an  ex- 
traordinary  crime  does  he  make  his 
most  virtuous  character  conmait  I 


*  * 

* 


It  is  a  long  way  from  the  banks  of 
Phasis  to  the  banks  of  Mame,  but  hu- 


You  are  to  know  that  the  Comte 
de  Thonnerieux  was  a  widowed  and 
childless  nobleman,  of  vast  wealth 
and  benevolence.    His  wife  dead,  his 
daughter  dead,  he  spends  his  great 
fortune  in  the  interest  of  the  race. 
But  his  method  of  bequeathing  it  is 
not  only  odd,  but  wrong,  though  the 
full  horror  of  the  deed  has  not  struck 
the  author.    The  Count  makes  a  will, 
dividing  his  fortune  into  his  known 
and  his  hidden  assets.    The  acknowl- 
edged wealth  he  leaves  to  hospitals, 
night  refuges,  to  make  public  parks, 
and  so  on.    But  the  unknown  wealth 
he  has  hidden  beneath  the  seventeenth 
flagstone  in  the  pavement  of  a  certain 
chapeL    It  is  about  £200,000,  and  is 
to  be  given  to  the  six  children  who 
were  born  in  his  quarter  of  Paris  on 
the  same  day  as  his  daughter.    Each 
child  gets  a  large  gold  medal,  inscribed 
with  three  words,  and  the  medals, 
when  all  are  brought  together,  declare 
the  secret  of  the  hiding-place.    They 
are  to  be  presented  on  the  Count's 
death,  or  when  the  legatees  come  of 
age.    This  is  all  very  well,  but  the 
Count  leaves  another  indication  of 
his  secret,    and    here  comes  in  his 
crime.    He  goes  to  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  asks  for  the  first  edition  of 
a  rare  political  tract,  'Le  Testament 
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Rouge '  ( Axnaterdam,  16T4):  He  un- 
derlines, in  red  ink,  letters  and  words 
on  pp.  22-24,  which  reveal  his  secret, 
and  goes  away,  stained  with  the  in- 
excusable misdeed  of  marking  and 
spoiling  a  work  in  a  national  library ! 
Then  he  makes  his  will,  directing  his 
lawyer  to  go  to  the  "  Bib.  Nat,"  read 
the  underlined  words  in  'Le  Testa- 
ment Bouge,'  and  unbury  the  specie. 
Then  he  dies— unconfessedl 


Two  villains  {chenapans  de  la  pire 
etpece)  steal  the  will,  and  of  course 
hurry  to  the  Bibliothdque  Nationals 
They  ask  for  '  Le  Testament  Rouge  ; 
it  is  brought ;  but  there  are  no  words 
underlined  in  red !  The  copy  is  of  the 
wrong  edition.  They  ask  for  the  true 
edition.  It  is  not  to  be  found.  It  has 
been  stolen  from  the  Ubtary,  with 
other  rare  and  valuable  books.  The 
poUce  are  on  the  track,  and  finally 
discover  the  thieves,  who  succeed  by 
using  sham  tickets,  like  those  which 
readers  get  in  the  British  Museimi — 
but  in  our  Museum,  I  think,  the  ar- 
rangements would  not  permit  the 
trick  to  be  played  more  than  once. 
However,  *Le  Testament  Rouge'  is 
gone,  the  villains  find  the  bookseller 
in  whose  hands  it  is,  take  him  into 
the  country,  and  murder  him  in,  I 
fear  it  must  be  said,  circumstances  of 
anything  but  good*  taste.  Next  day 
they  visit  his  shop ;  it  is  occupied  by 
the  police,  and  the  'Testament'  is 
lost  to  them  again.  Any  other  villains 
would  have  waited  till  it  is  returned 
to  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale,  but 
this  pair  of  scoundrels  prefer  to  kill 
all  the  owners  of  the  medals,  rich  and 
poor,  man  and  woman,  and  discover 
the  secret  by  comparing  the  inscrip- 
tions. Does  this  not  a  little  lack 
probability?  In  any  case,  the  hunt 
for  the  medals  is  sure  to  be  exciting. 
But  the  philosophic  interest  lies  in 
seeing  what  kind  of  novel  really 
pleases  the  widest  public,  the  public 


of  French  newspapers.  Clearly  what 
they  wish  for  is  the  triumph  of  im- 
maculate virtue  over  the  machina- 
tions of  crime,  in  the  search  for 
enormous  amounts  of  ready  money. 
But  the  bibliophile,  too,  is  interested 
in  this  fiction,  and  one  only  hopes 
that  he  wiU  not  be  so  destitute  of  true 
delicacy  as  to  employ  the  dodge  for 
robbing  the  pubhc  libraries. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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PERSONAL  REMINISCENCEF 
OFGARLYLE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  TYNDAIO^ 

The  most  important  paper  in  the 
January  Fortnightly  Review  is  an  ar- 
ticle of  twenty-eight  pages  in  which 
Professor  Tyndall  jots  down  some 
personal  recollections  of  Thomas 
Carlyla  The  article  is  quite  as  in- 
teresting for  the  glimpses  it  gives  of 
Professor  Tyndall  as  for  the  light  it 
throws  upon  Mr.  Carlyle.  The  net 
impression  is  distinctly  pleasurable. 
The  imposing  figure  of  the  great 
teacher  stands  forth  with  its  rough 
angularity  softened,  and  a  certain 
mild  radiance  about  the  features 
which  is  familiar  enough  to  all  of  us 
who  knew  the  real  Carlyle  as  he  lived, 
but  which  is  almost  unbelievable  to 
those  who  have  estimated  him  solely 
from  the  *  Latter-day  Pamphlets' or 
the  bitter  self-reproaches  with  which 
his  *  Reminisences '  were  filled.  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  knew  Mr.  Carlyle  for 
many  years,  and  in  these  pages  he 
describes,  with  the  loving  fidelity  of 
a  disciple,  the  impression  produced 
by  the  presence  and  teaching  of  the 
master.  He  says,  very  truly,  that 
Carlyle  wrote  his  '  Reminiscences  • 
when  he  was  but  the  hull  of  the  true 
Carlyle.  The  lurid  atmosphere  of 
personal  suffering,  physical  and  men- 
tal, in  which  they  were  written,  de- 
faced, blurred,  and  sometimes  invert- 
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,€d,  like  mirage,  his  coastline  of  mem- 
ory. Hence  the  figure  of  himself 
quivering  on  that  dissolving  shore 
has  suffered  more  from  the  false  re- 
fraction than  anything  elsa  With 
no  intention  of  contributing  more 
than  a  few  memorial  notes  to  the 
voluminous  literature  which  has 
grown  up  round  the  memory  of 
Carlyle,  Professor  Tyndall  publishes 
these  ^Recollections/  which,  as  he 
says,  are  but  as  '^  a  pebble  dropped 
on  the  smnmit  of  a  tor." 


a 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  "  PAST  AND 


PRESENT. 


» 


He  begins  his  narrative  by  describ- 
ing the  effect  which  the  perusal  of 
^ Past  and  Present' had  upon  him  in 
the  year  1843.  He  was  then  Uving 
in  the  midst  of  Poverty-stricken 
Lancashira    He  says : — 

It  was  tar  from  easy  reading;  but  I  found  In  it 
stnikes  of  descriptive  power  unetjualled  in  my 
4>xperience,  and  thrills  of  electric  splendor  whlcli 
carried  me  enthusiastically  on.  I  found  in  it, 
moreover,  in  political  mattent,  a  morality  so 
righteous,  a  radicalism  so  high,  reasonable,  and 
humane,  as  to  make  it  clear  to  me  that,  without 
tmekling  to  the  ape  and  tiger  of  the  mob,  a  man 
might  hold  the  views  of  a  Radical. 

He  read  the  book  through  three  times, 
and  then  wrote  out  on  some  old  sheets 
of  foolscap  an  analytical  summary  of 
each  chapter.  This  finished,  he  tied 
up  the  loose  sheets  and  stowed  them 
away  among  his  papers,  from  whence 
they  were  exhumed  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  afterwards. 
Professor  Tyndall  was  then  superin- 
tendent of  the  Royal  Institution,  and 
one  day,  after  explaining  to  Mr. 
Carlyle  the  experiments  which  de- 
monstrated the  fact  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  spontaneous  gener- 
ation, he  read  to  him  the  old  analysis 
of  *Past  and  Present.'  When  it  was 
finished,  Mr.  Carlyle  said,  "What 
greater  reward  could  I  have  than  to 
find  an  ardent  young  soul,  unknown  to 
me,  and  to  whom  I  was  personally  un- 
known, thus  influenced  by  my  words  V 


ALAS,  NO  BOS  WELL  18  HURB ! 

Professor  Tyndall  says  that  it 
would  require  gifts  greater  than  those 
of  Boswell  to  reproduce  Carlyle.  He 
does  not  make  the  attempt  The 
'Recollections'  abound  with  vivid 
pictures  of  Mr.  Carlyle  in  his  daily 
life.  We  see  him  walking  down  Al- 
bemarle-street,  "his  tough  old  arm 
encircling  mine,"  or  drinking  a  tum- 
bler of  claret  in  front  of  a  bright  fire, 
or  smoking  a  churchwarden,  or  seat- 
ing himself  in  the  Brompton  'bus, 
"  where,  when  he  was  inside,  every 
conductor  knew  that  he  carried  a 
great  man ;"  or  galloping  wildly  over 
the  country  at  such  a  rate  that  his 
companion  described  the  motion  as 
"  tantamount  to  being  shot  like  a  pro- 
jectile through  space."  But  there 
are  very  few  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  record- 
ed sayings.  Professor  l^dall  tells 
us  that  he  denounced  homoeopathy ; 
that  he  loved  to  hear  Professor 
Tyndall  hold  forth  on  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light,  and  displayed  in  all 
his  intercourse  that  piercing,  long- 
sighted intellect  which  justifies  his 
friend's  remark  when,  after  describ- 
ing his  death  and  burial,  he  exclaims: 
"  So  passed  away  one  of  the  glories 
of  the  world !"  Of  the  actual  sayings 
of  Mr.  Carlyle  in  this  article,  here  is 
few.  When  he  stood  before  the  por- 
trait of  Bloody  Mary,  he  remarked : 
"She  is  a  very  well-abused  woman, — 
not  a  bad  woman ;  I  rather  think  a 
good  woman  acting  according  to  her 
lights."  On  another  occasion  he  said, 
"Frederick  was  the  greatest  adminis- 
trator the  world  had  seen,  but  I  could 
never  really  love  the  man."  Of 
Goethe,  Professor  Tyndall  says  the 
majesty  of  his  intellect  seemed,  in 
Carlyle's  estimate,  to  dissolve  all  his 
errors,  both  of  intellect  and  conduct 
It  will  surprise  no  one  that  Mr.  Carlyle 
enjoyed  and  admired  Browning,  but 
it  will  be  news  to  many  that,  notwith- 
standing all   his    denunciations    of 
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Darwinism,  he  once  met  the  author 
of  the  '  Origin  of  Species/  and  declar- 
ed that  ''a  more  charming  man  I  had 
never  met  in  my  life." 

W£  HAVE  ABOLISHBD    HBLL-FIRBI 

Here  is  a  very  vivid  picture  of  Mr. 
Carlyle  and  Professor  Tyndall  one 
stormy  day  finding  refuge  in  a  clear- 
ing in  the  heart  of  the  New  Forest: — 

It  was  a  solemn  spot,  perfectly  calm,  while 
round  the  wood  sounded  the  storm.  Dry  dead 
fern  abounded.  Of  this  1  formed  a  cushion,  and 
placing  it  on  one  of  the  tree  stumps,  set  him 
down  upon  it.  I  filled  his  pipe  and  lighted  it, 
and  while  he  puffed  conversation  went  on.  Early 
in  the  day,  as  we  roamed  over  the  pastures,  he 
had  been  complaining  of  the  collapse  of  religious 
feeling  in  England,  and  I  had  said  to  him,  ''  As 
regards  the  mo.st  earnest ^nd  the  most  capable  of 
the  men  of  a  generation  younger  than  your  own, 
if  one  wi'iter  more  than  another  has  been  influen- 
tial in  looking  them  from  their  theological  moor- 
ings, thou  art  the  man  f  Our  tallc  was  resumed 
and  continne<l  as  he  sat  upon  the  stump  and 
smoked  his  placid  pipe  within  liearing  of  the 
storm.  I  said  to  him,  "  Despite  all  the  losses  you 
deplore,  there  is  one  great  gain.  We  have  extin- 
guished that  horrible  spectre  which  darkened 
with  its  death- wings  so  many  brave  and  pious 
lives.  It  is  something  to  have  at>olisl)ed  Hell- 
fire  I"  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "that  is  a  distinct  and 
an  enormous  gain.  My  own  father  was  a  brave 
man,  and,  though  poor,  unaccustomed  to  cower 
before  the  face  of  man;  but  the  Almighty  God 
was  a  different  matter.  You  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  Melchet  Court  exists,  and  tliat  wo  shall  re- 
turn thither,  more  firmly  than  lie  believed  that, 
after  his  death,  he  would  have  to  face  a  judge 
who  would  lift  him  into  everlasting  bliss  or  doom 
him  to  eternal  woe.  I  could  notice  tliat,  for  three 
years  before  he  died,  this  rugged,  tionest  soul 
trembled  to  its  depths  at  even  the  possible  pros- 
pect of  Hell* fire.  It  surely  is  a  great  gain  to  have 
abolished  this  Terror." 

Most  people  would  have  thought  that 
that  was  the  last  consolation  Mr. 
Carlvle  would  have  taken  to  his  soul. 
Half  of  his  writings  were  devoted  to 
a  passionate  attempt  to  impress  upon 
his  generation  a  Uvely  sense  of  the 
reality  and  the  truth  of  the  great  doc- 
trine of  retributive  justice  which 
found  theological  expression  in  the 
doctrine  of  "  hell-fire." 

THE  DEATH  OF  MRS.    CARLTLK 

Professor  Tyndall  describes,  with 
keen  sympathy  and  much  delicate 
humor,  the  difference  there  was  be- 


tween Mr.  Carlyle  after  a  good  sleep' 
and  Mr.  Carlyle  when  his  rest  had 
been  broken  and  troubled.  After 
nine  hours'  uninterrupted  slumber, 
Carlyle's  countenance  glowed  with 
seraphic  happiness,  and  there  was  '^  a 
boundless  blessedness  in  his  eyes  and 
voice."  The  visit  to  Edinburgh 
University,  the  triumph  of  his  inaugu- 
ral address,  the  subsequent  banquet- 
ing, and  then  the  terrible  blow  which 
shattered  his  life,  are  all  described 
sympathetically  and  well.  After  Mrs. 
Carlyle's  death  Professor  Tyndall 
hastened  to  Chelsea 

The  door  was  opened  by  Oarlyle*s  old  servant, 
Mrs.  Warren,  who  informed  me  that  her  master 
was  in  the  garden.  I  joined  him  there,  and  we 
immediately  went  upstaii-s  together,  it  would  l>e 
idle,  perliaps  sacrilegious,  on  my  part  to  attempt 
any  repetition  of  his  language,  in  words,  the 
flow  of  which  might  be  compared  to  a  molten 
torrent,  he' referred  to  the  early  days  of  his  wife 
and  himself,— to  their  strugirles  against  poverty 
and  obstruction,  to  her  valiant  encouragement  in 
hours  of  depression,  to  their  lite  on  the  moors,  in 
Edinburgh,  and  in  London,— how  lovlnirly  and 
loyally  she  had  made  of  herself  a  soft  cushion  to 
protect  )iim  from  the  rude  collisions  of  the  world. 
Three  or  four  times  during  the  narative  he  utterly 
broke  down.  I  could  see  the  approach  of  the 
crisis  and  prepare  for  it.  After  thus  giving  way,  ' 
a  few  sympathetic  words  would  cause  him  to 
rapidly  pull  himself  together  and  resume  the  flow 
of  his  discourse.  I  subsequently  tried  to  write 
dow^n  what  he  said,  but  I  will  not  try  to  reproduce 
It  here.  While  he  thus  spoke  to  me,  all  that 
remained  of  his  wife  lay  silent  in  an  adjoining 
room. 

MR.  CARLYLE  AS  A  HUSBAND. 

Of  the  much  disputed  and  debated 
question  of  the  rights  and  the  wrongs 
of  their  matrimonial  diflferences,  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  speaks  wisely. 

They  had  had  their  olfferences,— due  probably 
more  to  her  vivid  and  fanciful  imaginings  than  to 
anything  else.  Ue,  however,  took  the  whole  blame 
upon  himself.  It  was  loving  and  chivalrous,  but  1 
doubt  whetiier  it  was  entirely  just  I  think  it  pro- 
bable that  in  the  lamentations  which  have  reach- 
ed the  public  through  the  '  Reminiscences '  he  did 
himself  wrong.  His  was  a  temper  very  likely  to 
exaggerate  his  shortcomings:  very  likely  to  blame 
himself  to  excess  for  his  over-absorption  In  his 
work  and  his  too  great  forgetfulness  of  his  wife. 

There  was,  he  tells  us  in  a  foot  note, 
"  a  fund  of  tenderness  in  Mrs.  Carlyle, 
but  her  sarcasm  could  on  occasion 
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bite  like  nitric-acid."  After  her  death 
Professor  Tyndall  carried  Mr.  Carlyle 
off  to  Mentone,  away  to  the  siinUt 
South.  In  packing  for  the  journey  a 
curious  wrangle  arose.  Mr.  Carlyle 
insisted  on  packing  his  pipes  more  «i/o, 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  Professor  Tyn- 
dall s  warnings.  As  a  result,  only 
three  out  of  fifty  arrived  unbroken, 
while  not  one  of  the  fifty  packed  by 
Professor  Tyndall  were  broken  in 
transit 

HIS  USE  AND  DRBAD  OF  SCIENCE. 

This  is  but  a  brief  indication  of  a 
narrative  full  of  intense  human  inter- 
est, characterized  as  much  by  ten- 
derly reverent  personal  feeling  as  by 
rare  Uterary  skilL  We  will  close 
with  one  more  extract  After  point- 
ing out  the  extraordinary  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Carlyle's  metaphors  derived  from 
science,  and  the  extent  to  which  he 
used  the  whole  body  of  the  sciences, 
^'grinding  them  into  paint  wherewith 
to  paint  his  marvellous  pictures,'' 
Professor  Tyndall  says : — 

Worship  he  defined  as  "  transcendent  wonder," 
and  the  lifting  of  the  heart  by  worship  was  a 
safeguard  against  moral  putrefaction.  Science, 
lie  feared,  tended  to  destroy  this  sentiment.  I 
may  remark  here  that,  as  a  corrective  of  supersti- 
tion, science,  even  when  it  acts  thus,  is  altogether 
salutary.  But  preoccupation  alone  could  close 
the  eyes  of  the  student  of  natural  science  to  the 
fact  that  the  long  line  of  his  researches  is,  in 
reality,  a  line  strung  with  wonders.  There  are 
freethinkers  who  imagine  themselves  able  to 
sound  with  their  penny  twine-balls  the  ocean  of 
immensity.  With  such  Carlyle  had  little  sjrmpathy. 
He  was  a  freethinker  of  wiser  and  nobler  mould. 

DON  QUIXOTE. 

Behind  thy  pasteboard,  on  thy  battered  hack. 
Thy  lean  cheek  striped  with  plaster  to  and  fro. 
Thy  long  spear  leveled  at  the  unseen  foe. 
And  doubtful  Sancho  trudging  at  thy  back, 
Thou  wert  a  tigure  strange  enough,  8:ood  lack  I 
To  make  wiseacredoro,  both  high  and  low, 
Rub  purblind  eyes,  and  (having  watched  thee  go) 
Dispatch  its  Dogberrys  upon  thy  track. 
Alas,  poor  knight  I    Alas,  poor  soul  possesti 
Yet  would  to-day,  when  courtesy  grows  chill. 
And  life's  fine  loyalties  are  turned  to  jest, 
Some  fire  of  thine  might  burn  within  us  still  I 
Ahl  would  but  one  might  lay  his  (iince  in  rest. 
And  charge  in  earnest— were  it  but  a  mill. 

Austin  Dobsok. 


AFRICAN  BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

Readers  of  'Travels  in  Tunisia,'  by 
Alexander  Graham  and  H.  S.  Ashbee 
(1887),  will  remember  that  one  of  the 
features  of  that  altogether  admirable 
book  was  a  bibliography,  which  cov- 
ered the  entire  period  from  the  times 
of  Carthage  down  to  the  French  pro- 
tectorate. This  bibliography  has  now 
been  reissued  by  Mr.  Ashbee,  in  hand- 
some large  octavo  (Dtdau),  with  an 
appendix  augmenting  the  number  of 
titles  by  about  one-third,  and  a  copi- 
ous index  to  facilitate  reference.  To 
show  how  wide  is  the  field  covered, 
we  may  quote  from  the  preface  the 
following  classification  of  the  con- 
tents: 

"(1)  books  on  Carthage  and  Utica,  with  their 
history  and  Mrchceolo^y:  (2)  books  on  Tunisia,  or 
on  towns  or  separate  districts  of  that  country;  (3) 
books  partly  on  Tunisia;  (4)  books  on  the  Bar- 
bary  States  (when  Tunisia  is  included)  and  their 
piracies:  (5)  articles  In  Societies*  Transactions, 
collections  of  travels,  encyclopjedias,  magazines, 
andotlier  periodicals;  (6)  dictionaries  and  man- 
uals of  conversation  in  tl)e  Arab  language;  (7)  a 
few  books  not  specially  on  Tunisia,  but  illustrat- 
ing indirectly  the  religion,  customs,  autiquities, 
or  language,  ancient  or  modern,  of  that  country; 
(8)  Consular  reports;  (9)  some  works  of  the  im- 
aginations-novels, dramas,  and  poems." 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  favorable 
treatment  which  Northern  Africa  has 
received  from  bibliographers.  To 
take  only  EngUsh  works  —  Prince 
Ibrahim  Hilmy  has  compiled  two 
large  though  by  no  means  exhaustive 
volumes  of  the  literature  relating  to 
Egypt  and  the  Suodan.  For  the  Bar- 
bary  States,  Sir  R  Lambert  Playffidr, 
our  indefatigable  Consul  -  General, 
published  a  bibliography  of  Algeria 
two  or  three  years  ago  through  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  has 
just  finished  a  companion  work  on 
Tripoli;  while  we  understand  that 
Dr.  Robert  Brown  is  well  advanced 
with  his  bibliography  of  Morocco. 
What  would  not  the  student  of  Indian 
history  give  for  similar  help,  even  in 
detached  portions  of  his  vast  subject! 
— AthenoBum. 
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WIT  AND    WISDOM  OF 
SCHOPENHA  UER. 

Conversation  between  a  man  of 
genius  and  a  nonentity  is  like  the 
casual  meeting  of  two  travellers  go- 
ing the  same  way,  the  one  mounted 
on  a  spirited  steed,  the  other  on  foot 
Both  will  soon  get  heartily  tired  of 
<each  other,  and  be  glad  to  part  com- 
pany. 

Brainless  pates  are  the  rule,  fairly 
furnished  ones  the  exception,  the 
brilliantly-endowed  very  rare,  genius 
^porUMum,  How  otherwise  could 
we  account  for  the  fact  that  out  pf 
upwards  of  eight  hundred  millions  of 
existing  human  beings,  and,  after  the 
•chronicled  experience  of  six  thousand 
years,  so  much  should  still  remain  to 
discover,  to  think  out,  and  to  be  said? 

What  most  directly  and  above 
everything  else  makes  us  happy  is 
cheerfulness  of  mind,  for  this  excel- 
lent gift  is  its  own  reward.  A  man 
may  be  young,  well-favored,  rich, 
honored,  fortunate,  but  if  we  would 
ascertain  whether  or  no  he  would  be 
happy,  we  must  first  put  the  question, 
Is  he  cheerful!  Cheerfulness  is  the 
current  coin  of  happiness,  and  not, 
like  other  possessions,  merely  its  let- 
ter of  credit 

Poverty  is  the  scourge  of  the  peo- 
ple, ennui  of  the  better  ranks.  The 
boredom  of  Sabbatarianism  is  to  the 
middle  classes  what  week-day  penury 
is  to  the  needy. 

Could  we  prevent  all  villains  from 
becoming  fathers  of  families,  shut 
up  the  dunderheads  in  monasteries, 
and  provide  every  girl  of  spirit  and 
intellect  with  a  husband  worthy  of 
her,  we  might  look  for  an  age  surpas- 
sing that  of  Pericles. 

Thinkers,  and  especially  men  of 
true  genius,  without  any  exception, 
find  noise  insupportable.  This  is  no 
question  of  habit  I  have  ever  been 
of  opinion  that  the  amount  of  noise  a 


man  can  support  with  equanimity  is 
in  inverse  proportion  to  his  mental 
powers,  and  may  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  intellect  generally.  If  I 
hear  a  dog  barking  for  hours  on  the 
threshold  of  a  house,  I  know  well 
enough  what  kind  of  brains  I  may 
expect  from  its  inhabitants. 

Mere  clever  men  always  appear  ex- 
actly at  the  right  tima 

Qenius  produces  no  works  of  prac- 
tical value.  Music  is  composed,  poet- 
ry conceived,  pictures  painted,  but  a 
work  of  genius  is  never  a  thing  to 
use.    Uselessness  is  its  title  of  honor. 

Mere  acquired  knowledge  belongs 
to  us  only  like  a  wooden  leg  or  a  wax 
nose.  Knowledge  attained  by  think- 
ing resembles  our  natural  limbs,  and 
is  the  only  kind  that  really  belongs 
tons. 

No  sooner  does  evening  come  and 
lights  are  lit,  than  the  understanding, 
like  the  eye,  sees  less  clearly.  For 
this  reason  morning  is  the  proper 
time  for  thought,  as,  without  any  ex- 
ception, it  is  propitious  to  jiiental  or 
bodily  exercisa  Morning  is  the 
youth  of  the  day.  All  is  then  cheer- 
ful, fresh,  and  easy ;  we  feel  strong, 
and  have  all  our  faculties  at  com- 
mand. We  are  wrong  to  fritter  away 
the  morning  in  late  rising,  idle  pm> 
suits,  or  chit-chat,  rather  we  should 
regard  it  as  the  quintessence  of  life, 
and  hold  it  sacred.  Night  is  the  old 
age  of  the  day,  towards  evening,  we 
are  exhausted,  disposed  to  idlQ  con- 
versation or  amusement  Each  day 
is  a  little  life,  each  awakening  and  up- 
rising a  lesser  birth,  each  morning  a 
lesser  youth,  and  every  night's  lying 
down  to  sleep  a  miniature  death. 

We  only  learn  between  whiles,  we 
are  forgetting  all  day  long. 

The  physician  sees  the  weak  side 
of  human  nature;  the  lawyer,  the 
perverse;  the  theologian,  the  stupid. 

What  the  address  is  to  a  letter. 
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should  be  the  title  of  a  book.  A  ti- 
tle should  be  short,  concise,  laconic, 
pregnant,  and,  where  it  is  possible, 
indicate  the  contenta  Ambiguous, 
neutral,  discursive,  inappropriate,  or 
absolutely  imsuggestive  titles,  are 
apt  to  inflict  upon  a  book  the  fate  of 
a  ntiisdirected  letter.  The  worst  ti- 
tles of  all  are  those  that  are  stolen, 
mere  barefaced  plagiarisms ;  or  those 
that  are  absolutely  wanting  in  origi- 
nality ;  since  a  writer  who  does  not 
possess  originality  enough  to  put 
something  new  into  the  name  of  his 
work  will  hardly  have  any  novelty 
to  bestow  upon  its  contents.  • 

The  more  a  man  possesses  in  him- 
self, the  less  he  needs  of  others,  and 
the  less  they  can  teach  him.  Such 
supremacy  of  intellect  leads  to  un- 
sociableness.  Aye,  could  the  quality 
of  society  be  compensated  by  quanti- 
ty, it  might  be  worth  while  to  live  in 
the  world !  Unfortunately,  we  find  a 
hundred  fools  in  the  crowd  to  one 
man  of  understanding.  The  brain- 
less will  have  companionship  and 
pastime  at  any  price.  For,  in  soli- 
tude, when  all  of  us  are  thrown  upon 
our  own  resources,  what  a  man  has 
in  himself  will  be  made  manifest. 
Then  sighs  the  empty  -  pated  in 
his  purple  and  fine  linen,  under 
the  burden  of  his  wretched  ego, 
while  the  richly- endowed  fills  and 
animates  the  dreariest  solitude  with 
his  own  thoughts.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  any  one  is  sociable  and 
craves  society  in  proportion  as  he  is 
intellectually  poor  and  ordinary. 
We  have  hardly  a  choice  in  the 
social  world  between  solitude  and 
commonplaceness. 

I  found  a  wild  fiower  one  day,  and, 
wondering  at  its  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion in  every  part,  cried:  "This  lovely 
flower  then,  and  myriads  of  others, 
blooms  unregarded,  ofttimes  unseen 
by    human    eye."     "Thou   fool,"   I 


seemed  to  hear  the  flower  reply, 
"thinkest  thou  I  bloom  in  order  to  be 
seent  I  bloom  for  myself,  not  for 
others,  because  it  pleases  me.  There- 
in, because  I  exist,  is  my  joy  and 
contentment." 

The  presence  of  thought  is  like  the 
presence  of  a  beloved  one.  We  believe 
that  we  can  never  forget  that  thought, 
can  never  become  indiffernnt  to  that 
beloved  one ;  but  out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind  1  The  finest  thought  runs  a  risk 
of  escaping  our  memory  unless  we 
straightway  write  it  down,  just  as  the 
object  of  our  worship  may  become 
another's  imless  we  hasten  to  secure 
her  by  a  betrothal 

How  significant  and  full  of  meaning 
is  the  language  of  music  1  Take  the 
^Da  Capo' tor  instance,  which  would 
be  intolerable  in  literary  and  other 
compositions,  yet  here  is  judicious 
and  welcome,  since,  in  order  to  grasp- 
the  melody,  we  must  hear  it  twice. 

How  aesthetic  is  Nature!  Every 
corner  of  the  earth,  when  left  alone, 
adorns  itself  in  the  tastefuUest  man- 
ner, proclaiming  by  natural  grace  and 
harmonious  grouping  of  leaves,  fiow- 
ers,  and  garlands  that  Nature,  and 
not  that  great  egoist,  man,  has  here 
held  sway.  Neglected  spots  straight- 
way become  beautiful 

Only  one  lying  creature  exists  on 
the  face  of  the  earth — man.  Every 
other  is  upright  and  true,  behaving 
as  it  feels,  and  without  pretence  to  be 
what  it  is  not. 

He  who  never  goes  to  the  theatre 
is  like  one  who  performs  his  toilette 
without  a  looking  glass ;  in  worse  case 
still  is  he  who  arrives  at  decisions 
without  consulting  a  friend.  For  a 
man  may  arrive  at  the  soundest  judg- 
ments in  all  affairs  but  his  own ;  here 
the  will  hampers  the  intellect  He 
ought  to  be  advised,  just  as  a  physi- 
cian goes  to  others  instead  of  seeking 
to  cure  himself. 
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The  English  have  a  peculiar  con- 
tempt for  gesticulation,  regarding  it 
as  undignified  and  vulgar.  This 
seems  to  me  a  mere  bit  of  fastidious- 
ness, for  gesticulation  is  the  language 
Nature  gives  to  all,  which  all  un- 
derstand. 

The  pen  is  to  thought  what  the 
staff  is  to  age  I  The  lightest  step  has 
no  need  of  staff,  and  the  most  robust 
thought  no  need  of  the  pen.  Only 
when  a  man  begins  to  gp'ow  old  is  he 
thankful  to  grasp  both  the  one  and 
the  other. 

No  more  bracing  exercise  is  to  be 
found  for  the  mind  than  the  perusal 
of  the  classic  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  If  a  volume  is  taken  up,  say 
for  only  half  an  hour,  we  feel  straight- 
way refreshed,  enlightened,  purified, 
upraised,  and  strengthened.  It  is  as 
if  we  had  just  bathed  in  a  clear  stream. 
Does  the  charm  lie  in  the  ancient 
tongues  and  their  perfection,  or  in 
the  might  of  those  master  spirits 
whose  works  have  come  down  un- 
blemished to  this  day  1  Perhaps  in 
both. 

The  wig  is  an  exact  symbol  of  the 
pedant.  Just  as  his  head  is  adorned 
with  a  rich  mass  of  hair  that  does  not 
belong  to  him,  in  default  of  his  own, 
so  is  his  learning  a  superabundance 
of  other  people's  thoughts  which  do 
not  become  him,  or  sit  so  naturally 
as  the  wig. 

No  money  is  more  profitably  in- 
vested than  that  of  which  we  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  be  cheated.  We 
have  thereby  attained  wisdom. 

Beauty  is  an  open  letter  introduc- 
tory. 

Unwilling  as  we  are  to  admit  it, 
distance  and  long  absence  are  injuri- 
ous to  friendship.  For  those  we  do 
not  see,  were  they  o|^r  dearest  friends, 
become,  in  the  course  of  years,  ab- 
stract ideas,  and  our  sympathy  for 
them  will  sink  into  mere  tradition. 


Our  liveliest  and  deepestf  eelings  are 
called  forth  by  those  around  us,  even 
our  pet  animals.  So  true  is  Qoethe^a 
aphorism — 

*'  Mighty  ts  the  goddess  of  propinquity." 

M.  B.  K 


MR  PATER'S  ESSAYS, 
Ajypreciationa,    "Bj  Walter  Pater. 

MdcmUlan  A  Co.,  New  York. 

To  the  essays  here  grouped  under 
one  cover  their  author  has  given  a 
general  title  which,  in  the  case  of  a 
writer  accustomed  as  Mr.  Pater  is  to 
employ  words  with  a  jealously  scho- 
lastic regard  to  their  exact  significa- 
tion, might  mean  simply  estimates  fa- 
vourable or  otherwise — valuations, 
pricings— but  which  apparently  is  to 
be  understood  here  as  used  in  the  pop- 
ular sense  that  implies  above  all  else 
admiration  and  sympathy.  In  this 
sense  the  title  is  happily  chosen,  and 
the  reader  who  approaches  this  vol- 
ume of  "appreciations  "  in  a  spirit  oth- 
er than  appreciative  is  not  a  person 
whose  mental  attitude  can  be  recom- 
mended for  imitation.  It  is  notewor- 
thy that  in  these  studies,  where  the 
critical  posture  is  invariably  one  of  ex- 
treme modesty — the  writer  content- 
edly sitting  at  the  feet  of  his  Gamaliels 
and  reverently  transmiting  to  us  the 
essence  of  their  utterances  with  such 
elucidatory  comment  as  he  may  think 
needful — it  is  noteworthy  that  by  vir- 
tue of  this  very  humility  and  apparent 
self-repression  he  attains  to  something 
like  kinship  and  equality  with  the  mas- 
ters whom  it  is  his  ambition  simply  to 
understand  and  report  He  says  of 
Charles  Lamb— and  we  may  with 
equal  truth  say  it  of  himself — 

'*  To  feel  strongly  tiie  charm  "  of  some  poet,  or  es- 
sayist' or  paiuter, ''  a.id  then  to  interpret  that 
charm,  to  convey  it  to  otiiers— he  seeming  to  liim- 
self  but  to  hand  on  toothers,  in  mere  bumble  min- 
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«tration,  that  of  which  for  them  he  is  realy  Uie 
creator— this  is  the  way  of  his  criticism." 

There  was  a  time  when  some  of  Mr 
Pater's  qualities  of  style  almost  threat- 
ened to  crystallize  into  mannerisms; 
and  even  after  such  noble  writing  as 
was  to  be  found,  for  instance,  in  the 
X)aper3  on  Lionardo  and  Giorgione,  he 
was  capable  of  relapsing  into  the  mere 
honeyed  effeminacy  that  made  read- 
ers with  virile  tastes  turn  away  from 
JFlorian  Deleal  He  and  English  litera- 
ture are  to  be  congratulated  upon  his 
having  left  all  this  behind  him  and 
chastened  his  style  into  something 
which,  while  for  fastidiousness  it  is 
perhaps  unparalleled,  is  also  full  of 
real,  though  very  quiet,  strength — 
strength  that  is  not  combative  but  pre- 
hensile, the  strength  of  a  steady  grasp 
never  of  a  blow.  Once  only  in  these 
X>ages  does  he  impress  us  at  all  unplea- 
santly as  speaking  with  the  falsetto,  of 
a  school  and  the  accent  of  an  epoch; 
and  that  is  in  the  paper  on '  Aesthetic. 
Poetry,'  where,  conformably  to  the 
matter  under  discussion,  the  manner 
seems  in  places  somewhat  fantastic — 
where,  though  the  hand  is  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Pater,  the  voice  is — well,  a  ming- 
ling of  the  voices  of  two  or  three  sing- 
ers prominent  in  the  latter-day  choir. 

The  opening  paper  on  "  style  "—in 
reality  concerning  itself  rather  with 
diction,  or  with  artifices  of  prose  com- 
position, than  with  that  abstrac  teffect 
that  air  and  carriage,  which  the  word 
"  style  "  has  almost  insensibly  come  to 
stand  for — is  perhaps  for  this  reason  a 
little  disappointing.  Yet  it  is  full  of 
excellent  touches,  examples  of  Mr.  Pa- 
ter's gift  of  saying  what  is  emphatical- 
ly the  right  thing  with  unerring  pre- 
cision of  phrase.  Could  the  specific 
differences  of  two  related  words  be 
better  illustrated  than  in  such  a  sen- 
tence as  the  following  ?  "  Blake,  in  the 
last  century,  is  an  instance  of  prepon- 
derating soul,  embarassed,  at  a 
loss,    in   an     era     of  preponderat- 


ing mind."  Or  what  could  be 
more  salutary  in  a  literary  period  like 
the  present  than  this  admonition  t 
'*  It  is  good  in  the  criticism  of  verse  to 
look  for  those  hard,  logical,  quasipro- 
saic  excellences  which  that,  too  has  or 
needs."  But  it  is  when  we  pass  to  the 
*  Appreciations '  properly  so-called 
that  we  find  Mr.  Pater  at  his  best. 
Could  any  thing  be  finer  than  such  a 
phrase  as  Wordsworth's  '^mountain 
atmosphere  of  mind  "  t  or  truer  than 
the  ascription  to  that  poet  of  the 
power  of 

"  conveying  to  the  oonsclonsnefo  of  the  reader  ab- 
stract and  elementary  impressions— silence,  dark- 
ness, absolute  mottonh^sness;  or,  afl:ain,  the 
wnole  complex  sentiment  of  a  particular  place, 
the  abstract  expression  of  desolation  in  the  Ions 
white  road,  of  peaoefulness  in  a  particular  folding 
of  the  hills." 

And  what  magic  of  expression  when, 
with  fine  insight,  he  notes  in  Words- 
worth 

*Hhe  sudden  passage  from  lowly  thoughts  and 
places  to  trie  majestic  forms  of  philosophical  im- 
agination, tlie  play  of  these  forms  over  a  world  so 
different,  enlarging  so  stranglely  the  bounds  of 
its  humble  churchwards,  and  breaking  such  a  wild 
light  on  the  graves  of  christened  children." 

Mr.  Pater  finds  Coleridge's  "chief 
oflfence  "  as  a  philosophical  writer  to 
he  in  "an  excess  of  seriousness,"  the 
want  of  "a  certain  shade  of  uncon- 
cern, the  perfect  manner  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century."  It  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er he  does  not  for  once  exaggerate 
when  he  declares  Coleridge  to  be  the 
typical  "flower  of  the  ennuye,"  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  modern  WeUach- 
merz,  "more  than  Childe  Harold, 
more  than  Werther,  more  than  Ren6 
himself."  Dreamer  as  he  was,  Coler- 
idge's eager  interest  not  only  in  meta- 
physics and  literature,  but  in  such 
mundane  matters  as  politics,  together 
with  his  notorious  activity  as  a  per- 
sonal propagandist,  zealous  to  im- 
press his  views  upon  every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  who  came  within 
reach  of  the  irrepressible  tongue,  seem 
to  place  him  at  some  distance  from  the 
Obermann  family.    Unlike  that  wea- 
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ry  and  dejected  race,  he  was  essential- 
ly an  enthusiast,  pursueing  knowl- 
edge, as  £[azlitt  says  oF  him,  ^'with 
outstretched  hands  and  winged 
speed."  Up  to  the  very  last  he  was 
to  Wordsworth  '  the  Rapt  One  "  ;  and 
his  religious  creed,  whatever  abstract 
value  we  may  attach  to  it  now,  at 
least  saved  him  from  the  philosophy 
of  the  school  of  despair. 

I  think  Mr.  Pater  is  at  his  very  best 
— which  is  only  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  he  is  wholly  delightful— in 
the  paper  on  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
that  strange  gpreat  writer  to  whom,  as 
his  latest  critic  happily  says,  ''  the 
whole  world  was  a  museum."  Per- 
haps the  author  of  the  Hydriotaphid 
has  received  no  sure  entirely  sympa- 
thetic, and  at  the  same  time  discrimi- 
native, treatment  as  here.  Mr*  Pater 
really  renders  him  for  us,  conveying 
to  us  the  finest  inflexions  of  his  voice 
as  if  by  some  electric  telephone, 
which  dropped  out  the  harsher  notes 
but  suffered  no  rich  cadence  to  be 
lost  in  transmission.  Once  or  twice 
he  lets  his  own  style  be  tinged  for  a 
moment  with  his  author's.  We  feel 
this  in  such  a  clause  as  ''a  tardiness 
and  reluctancy  in  the  circumstances 
of  dissolution."  He  \^  speaking  of 
one,  a  friend  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
who,  in  the  course  of  a  lingering 
death,  seemed  sensibly  to  anticipate 
the  hereafter ;  and  though  the  image 
of  life  as  a  stream  flowing  into  eter- 
nity's ocean  is  trite  enough,  what  a 
novel  and  poetic  turn  Mr.  Pater  gives 
it  I  "  The  infinite  future  had  invaded 
this  life  perceptibly  to  .the  senses, 
like  an  ocean  felt  far  inland  up  a  tidal 
river,** 

The  Shakspere  studies  are  none  the 
worse  for  being  anything  but  ponder- 
ous, and  are  marked  by  the  delicately 
luminous  perception  which  shares 
with  Mr.  Pater's  exquisite  style  the 
distinction  of  being  his  chief  value 
as  a  writer.  In  "  Richard  II,"  he  finds 


the  leading  motif  to  ''  be  the  irony  of 
kingship — average  human  nature, 
flung  with  wonderfully  pathetic  effect 
into  the  vortex  of  great  events." 
Though  reverent  enough,  he  is  no 
prostrate  idolater  at  the  Stratford 
shrine  ;  and  it  is  refreshing  to  hear 
him  speak  of  "  the  tiresome  German 
superstition  .  .  .  which  challeng- 
ed us  to  a  dogmatic  faith  in  the  ple- 
nary verbal  inspiration  of  every  one 
of  Shakspere's  clowns." 

The  faults  of  Mr.  Pater's  book  are 
few  and  slight,  but  the  fallen  nature 
of  a  reviewer  drives  him  to  find  one 
or  two  if  he  cannot  invent  them. 
Mr.  Pater's  vocabulary  being  really 
rich  and  various,  he  does  himself 
some  injustice  by  letting  a  chance 
epithet,  such  as  ''  blithe,"  get  the  up- 
per hand.  Then  his  religiously  accu- 
rate and  anti-popular  use  of  certain 
words,  such  as  "complexion"  and 
«*  mortified,"  is,  perhaps,  academic  to 
the  verge  of  pedantry.  At  all  events 
it  raises  the  question  whether,  since 
language  is  after  all  but  a  set  of  arbi- 
trary symbols  which  the  people  have 
fashioned  and  have,  therefore,  some 
right  to  refashion,  such  correctness  is 
worth  purchasing  at  the  price  of 
strangeness,  real  or  apparent.  To 
touch  upon  a  quite  different  matter,  I 
I  think  Mr.  Pater  lays  himself  open 
to  animadversion  when,  in  his  inter- 
esting postscript,  he  derives  even  the 
more  extreme  developments  of  the 
romantic  spirit  from  the  desire  of 
beauty  plus  the  passion  of  curiosity. 
Surely  it  might,  with  at  least  equal 
plausibility,  be  argued  that  the  very- 
contrary  is  nearer  the  truth,  as  re- 
gards the  latter  of  these  two  alleged 
constituents  of  romanticism.  It  is 
not  rather  the  absence  of  true  curios- 
ity— ^a  deficient  interest  in  the  aston- 
ishing realities  around  us— that  makes 
us  go  out  of  our  way  to  invent  the 
grotesque,  the  monstrous,  the  impos- 
sible, substituting  the  bizarre  ward- 
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robe  of  fancy  for  the  infinitely  wilder 
attire  of  fact  t 

But  perhaps  it  is  churlish  to  speak 
of  anything  but  the  charm  and  power 
of  a  volume  so  eminent  in  both,  so 
rich  in  beauty,  so  wide  in  the  circuit 
of  its  judgments— a  volume  which 
shows  Mr.  Pater  finally  victorious 
over   certain  temptations    to  mere 


daintiness  once  jeopardising  a  noble 
grace  of  diction ;  and  which  must 
further  consolidated  its  author's  fame 
as  one  of  the  most  catholic  of  living 
critics,  and  beyond  rivalry  the  sub- 
tlest artist  in  contemporary  English 

prosa 

William  Watson. 


CURRENT  LITER ATUBE. 


To  the  two  books  with  which  it  has 
been  heretofore  incumbent  upon 
every  man  of  the  world  to  make  him- 
self familiar,  the  Confessions  of 
Rousseau  and  the  M6moirs  of  the 
undying  Jacques  may  now  be  added 
a  third,  the  'Diary  of  Marie  Bashkirt- 
seff  of  which  perfunctory  translation 
by  A.  D.  Hall  and  G.  B.  Hickel  has 
been  published  by  Rand  McNally  & 
Go.  Mademoiselle  Marie  claims  in 
her  preface  that  this  io  the  life  of  a 
woman  traced  day  by  day,  without 
affectation,  as  if  no  one  in  the  world 
should  ever  read  it,  and  yet  at  the 
s^me  time  intended  to  be  read ;"  and, 
further  asserts  that  she  tells  ''every- 
thing, everything,  everything."  There 
may  be  two  opinions  as  to  that.  The 
young  lady  is  frank  enough  but  as  it 
is  evident  that  she  had  publicity  in 
view  from  the  start  it  goes  without 
saying  that  her 'everything'  is  to  be 
taken  cum  grano.  The  gradual  un- 
folding of  the  mind  of  a  morbid,  sen- 
sitive, intensely  vain,  yet  talented 
young  woman  may  here  be  watched 
from  the  early  age  of  twelve  at  which 
the  diary  begins  to  the  prematura 
death  of  the  author  at  the  age  of  24. 
The  book  is  by  no  means  what  it 
pretends  to  be,  frank  and  ingenuous, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most 
absorbing  books  published  during  the 
century.  The  translation  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  book :  it  is  essentially 


vulgar  in  style  and  the  English  is 
shipshod.  Both  printing  and  bind- 
ing are  excellent. 

In  'The  Mound  Builders,'  (Clarke  & 
Co.,  Cincinnati),  Mr.  J.  P.  MacLean 
relates  what  is  known  of  the  ingenious 
people  who  built  the  stupendous  mon- 
uments found  in  the  valleys  of 5  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi.  The  author  de- 
votes chapters  to '  Works  of  Defence/ 
'  Sacred  Inclosures,' '  The  Five  Class- 
es of  Mounds,'  *  Works  of  Art,' '  Min- 
ing,' '  Tablets,* '  who  were  the  Mound 
Builders  V  etc.  etc.,  and  records  im- 
portant discoveries  concerning 'An- 
cient Fire-Beds,'  'The  Method  of 
Planting  as  pursued  by  the  Prehistoric 
Engineers '  &e.  The  book  is  copious- 
ly illustrated  and  is  provided  with  a 
map:  the  price  is  $1.60. 

Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  of  Cincin- 
nati have  issued  a  second  edition  of 
Mr.  Tunison's  scholarly  '  Master  Vir- 
gil,* in  which  some  errors  of  detail 
have  been  corrected.  The  principal 
addition  is  a  discussion  of  an  interest- 
ing twelfth  century  romanca  A 
copious  index  has  now  been  furnish- 
ed. 

The  March  number  of  the  Writer 
is  up  to  the  usual  excellent  level  of 
this  very  helpful  magazine.  The  prin- 
cipal article  is  one  on  ^  Questions  of 
Copyright'  by  the  editor  William  H. 
Hills ;  this  shopld  be  in  the  hands  of 
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'every  author  and  would-be  author  in 
the  country.  Other  articles  are  'Copy 
— What  constitutes  it  V  by  Laurence 
S-  Goodwin ;  '  Will  Carleton/  by  W. 
L  Ball ;  ^  The  Treacherous  Metaphor,' 
by  Amos  R  Wells ;  there  are  the 
usual  pertinent  editorial  notes  and  in- 
valuable 'Hints  and  Suggestions.' 

A  SORROWFUL  but  fasciuatiug  story 
is  *  The  Pastors  Daughter '  by  Fraulein 
Heimburg  (Worthington  Co.  New 
York).  It  describes  the  unhappy  love 
of  the  Pastor's  daughter  for  a  member 
of  a  noble  family,  who  engages  him- 
self to  the  girl  and  is  then  beguiled 
from  his  allegiance  by  the  wiles  of 
an  aristocratic  cousin.  A  charming 
story,  simple,  pathetic,  and  idyUic. 
The  translation  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Davis 
is  excellent  and  the  illustrations  are 
good  Paper,  type,  and  form  unex- 
ceptionabla 

One  of  the  most  delightful  papers 
that  has  recently  appeared  in  Har- 
per's  is  Mrs.  Ritchie's  essay  on  Kuskin 
in  the  March  number.  Mrs.  Ritchie's 
memories  date  back  to  the  old  days 
when  Thackeray  lived  in  Young  8t 
Kensington,  to  which  period  the  sub- 
joined characteristic  letter  to  Thack- 
eray belongs.  M.  Louis  Marvy  was 
an  engraver  who  spent  a  winter  in 
Thackeray's  holise   in'  Young  8t— 

"I>»niABK  Hnx,  2Ut  December^  1800. 

Dbab  BfB.  Thackbbat,— I  tblnk  (or  should 
think  if  1  did  not  kuow)  that  yoa  are  qaite  right 
in  this  ^neral  law  ahout  lecturing,  though,  until 
I  knew  it,  I  did  not  ff*el  ahle  to  refuse  the  letter 
of  request  aske  I  of  me. 

The  mode  iu  which  you  direct  your  charity  puts 
me  in  mind  of  a  matter  that  has  liin  long  on  my 
mind,  though  I  never  have  had  the  time  or  face 
to  talk  to  you  of  it 

in  somebody's  drawing-room  age>  ago  you  were 
speaking  accidentally  of  M.  de  Marvy.  I  express- 
ed my  great  obligation  to  him,  on  which  you  said 
(hat  1  could  now  prove  my  gratitude,  if  1  chose, 
to  his  widow,  which  choice  I  then  not  accepting, 
have  ever  since  remembered  the  circumstance  as 
one  peculiarly  likely  to  add,  so  far  as  it  went,  to 
the  general  impression  on  your  mind  of  the  hoi- 
lowness  of  people's  sayings  and  hardness  of  their 
hearts. 

The  fact  is  1  give  what  I  give  almost  in  an  op- 


posite way  to  yours.  I  think  there  are  many 
people  who  will  relieve  hopeless  distress  for  one 
who  will  help  at  a  hopeful  pinch,  and  when  I 
have  choice  I  nearly  always  give  where  I  think 
the  money  will  be  fruitful  rather  than  merely 
helpful.  1  would  lecture  for  a  school  when  1 
would  not  for  a  distressed  author,  and  would  have 
helped  De  Marvy  to  perfect  his  invention,  but  no 
—unless  I  had  no  other  object-  hU  widow  after 
he  was  gone.  In  a  word,  I  like  to  prop  the  falling 
more  than  to  feed  the  fallen.  This  if  you  ever  ' 
find  out  anything  of  my  private  life,  you  will 
know  to  t)e  true;  but  1  shall  never  feel  comforta- 
ble, nevertheless,  about  that  Marvy  busint- ss  un-  * 
If  88  you  send  to  me  for  ten  pounds  for  the  next 
author,  or  artist,  or  widow  of  either,  whom  you 
want  to  help. 

And  with  this  weight  at  last  off  my  mind,  I 
pray  you  to  believe  me  always  faithfully,  respect- 
fully yours,  J.  RusKiN. 

All  best  wishes  of  the  season  to  you  and  your 
daughters.*' 

The  principal  character,  hero  he 
C€uinot  be  caUed,  of  '  The  Countess 
Muta'  is  a  professional  mind  reader 
for  whose  portrait  the  late  Irving 
Bishop  undoubtedly  sat  This  is  an 
extraordinary  story  of  mind-reading, 
arson.  Nihilists,  abduction,  attempted 
murder  and  other  New  York  Weekly 
material  pervaded  by  a  lovesick 
middle  aged  American,  who  is  the 
Providence  of  the  entertainment  and 
a  young  lady,  the  Countess  Muta, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  dumb.  The 
author  Mr.  Charles  Howard  Montague 
may  have  been  a  genius.  He  gives 
no  sign  of  it  in  the  present  book. 
(Belford  Ca) 

Mr.  David  Douglas  of  Edinburgh 
has  just  brought  out  a  little  book 
caUed '  Dr.  John  Brown  and  his  sis- 
sister  Isabella,'  for  which  many  of 
the  friends,  known  and  unknown,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  of  the  au- 
thor of  *  Rab,'  will  be  grateful  to  him. 
It  is  written  by  a  g^at  personal 
friend,  Miss  MacLaren,  and  was  at 
first  intended  for  p  ivate  circulation 
only.  For  th's  reason  it  i  s  at  once 
something  more  and  something  less 
than  a  book.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
biography  or  consecutive  narrative, 
yet  it  is  more  than  a  sketch,  it  is  a 
living  picture  of  the  beloved  physician 
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that  Miss  MacLar^n  has  g^ven  us  in 
these  few  simple  pages.  With  a  sen- 
tence, a  quotation,  the  suggestion  of 
an  anecdote,  or  the  memory  of  a 
well-known  attitude,  she  calls  up  the 
dear  familiar  presence  walking  down 
Princes  Street,  or  looking  out  of  his 
carriage-window  waving  his  hand 
with  characteristic  gesture,  as  he 
drove  from  one  friend's  house  to  an- 
other. Who  that  knew  that  greeting 
and  smile  will  ever  forget  the  face. 

Robert  Clarke  Sc  Co.  of  Cincin- 
nati, have  just  published  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition  of  '  The  Nature  and 
Aim  of  Theosophy,*  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Buck. 
This  is  not  an  elaborate  treatise  but 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  outline  of 
the  various  phases  of  thought  and 
philosophy  known  as  Theosophy, 
which  in  the  past  few  years  have 
been  brought  to  public  attention 
through  the  agency  of  the  Theosoph- 
ical  Society  and  the  writings  of 
Madame  Blavatsky.  To  the  general 
reader  who  is  unable  to  procure  the 
more  voluminous  works  on  this  sub- 
ject, this  little  volume  will  give  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  scope  and  nature  of 
the  problems  involved ;  while  the  in- 
terested student  of  the  deeper  prob- 
lems of  nature  and  of  life,  will  be  in- 
cited to  further  research  by  the  out- 
line of  the  subject  herein  furnished. 
The  relation  of  Theosophy  to  all  the 
great  religions  of  the  world  is  well 
known  to  all  through  and  fearless 
students.  This  relation  is  never  found 
antagonistic  to  "pure  and  undefiled 
religion."  It  is  pointed  out  by  writ- 
ers like  Ernest  De  Bunsen,  in  his 
M*ystery  of  Crist/  and  his  familiar  to 
all  Eastern  religionists.  Under  the 
the  head  of  Theosophy  is  also  includ- 
ed those  occult  forces  of  nature  and 
those  psychical  powers  extant  in  man, 
which  constitute  the  mystery-realm 
of  human  life, 

A  GREAT  manufacturing   industry 


which  ranks  fourth  in  importance  in 
the  United  States,  a  department  of 
literature  in  which  Yankee  proficien- 
cy has  become  proverbial,  a  colossial 
military  enterprise  in  the  west,  and  a 
commercial  institution  illustrating  in 
its  development  the  American  genius 
for  organization  are  the  subjects  of 
notable  articles  in  Harpers  Magazine 
for  April  The  series  of  comprehen- 
sive articles  on  *' Great  American 
[ndustries  "  is  continued  in  *'  A  Suit 
of  clothes,'  by  R  R  Bowker,  which 
presents  the  complete  history  of  a 
piece  of  wool  from  the  time  of  its 
growth  on  a  sheep  to  that  of  its  trans- 
formation into  the  manufactured  pro- 
duct. Elaborate  illustrations  enforce 
the  clear  explanations  in  the  text 
Henry  Clay  Lukens,  in  an  article  on 
*  American  Literary  Comedians,' 
which  is  accompanied  by  portraits, 
gives  a  catalogic  survey  of  American 
hiunorous  literature.  General  Wesley 
Merritt,  U.  8.  A,  tells  the  story  of 
stirring  incidents  in  '  Three  Indian 
Campaigns '  in  the  West.  Maps  and 
illustrations  by  Bufus  F.  Zogbaum 
assist  him  in  showing  the  peculiarities 
and  the  difficulties  of  Indian  warfare. 
The  remfidning  article  on  a  national 
subject  is  Richard  Wheatley's  expla- 
nation of  the  objects,  the  methods, 
and  the  achievements  of  the  New 
York  Maritime  Exchange.  '  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice '  is  the  comedy  select- 
ed for  the  second  in  the  series  of  Shak- 
sperian  Revivals  conducted  in  the 
pages  of  this  periodical  by  Eklwin  A 
Abbey  and  Andrew  Lang.  Mr  Abbey's 
illustrations  are  scratchy  but  Mr. 
Lang's  comments  are  happy  and  in- 
teresting. The  Rev.  W.  H.  Milbum, 
the  blind  preacher,  in  his  article  on 
Thomas  Young,  revivts  the  memory 
of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  scientif- 
ic men,  the  Admirable  Crichton*  of 
this  century.  Alfred  Parsons  con- 
tributes another  of  his  beautiful  illus- 
trations of    Wordsworth's    sonnets. 
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and  Qeoige  du  Maurier  a  fuUpage  and  the  Editorial  Departments  are,  in 
humorous  drawing  entitled  'social  their  sereral  fields,  bright,  vigorous. 
Taradiddles.'   The  poetry  is  excellent,    and  entertaining. 


LIBRARY   NOTES. 


The  memorial  stone  of  a  public  li- 
brary at  Chelsea,  a  suburb  of  London 
has  been  laid  The  building  will  cost 
$50,000.  The  accommodation  wiQ  in- 
clude a  general  room  for  220  readers, 
a  lending  library  with  shelving  for 
30,000  volumes,  and  a  reference  li- 
brary for  50,000  volumes. 

A  COMMITTEE,  amoug  the  members 
of  which  are  Lord  Salisbury,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Earl 
Granville,  and  the  Vice  Chancellors 
of  Oxf ord|  Cambridge,  London,  and 
Dublin  Universities,  has  been  formed 
to  collect  and  f orwcurd  gifts  of  books 
to  the  Toronto  University,  whose  li- 
braiy  was  recently  destroyed  by  the 
fire  which  consumed  the  University 
buildings.  All  the  universities,  the 
British  Museuin,  and  a  number  of 
private  firms  and  individuals  have 
promised  to  assist  the  Committee. 
The  Allan  and  Dominion  Lines  of 
steamers  have  promised  to  carry  the 
gifts  free  to  Canada. 

The  Biblioth^que  Nationale  at 
Paris  contains  a  department  of  print- 
ed books  with  over  20  miles  of  shelves 
and  2,200,000  books,  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  rare  and  valuable ;  a  de- 
partment of  manuscripts  with  100,000 
volumes  j  a  reading  room  containing 
20,000  volumes;  a  print  department 
with  mofe  than  2,000,000  examples 
preserved  in  15,000  volumes  and  4000 
portfolios.  These  are  a  few  of  its 
treasures,  there  are  numerous  others. 
In  1867  the  number  of  readers  was 
34,472 ;  in  1887   58,961. 

The  proposition  made  by  Mr.  E.  F. 
Drake  to  contribute  $10,000  towards 
a  fund  of  $200,000,  to  be  raised  by  sub- 


scription, for  the  erection  of  a  public 
library  building  for  St.  Paul,  Minn.^ 
including  the  cost  of  securing  the 
ground  has  given  a  new  impulse  to 
the  public  interest  in  this  subject. 
Several  prominent  citizens  have  sig- 
nified their  willingness  to  contribute 
tiberally  in  aid  of  the  project.  Among 
them  is  a  gentleman  who  believes 
that  it  is  not  broad  enough  in  its 
scope,  and  that  at  least  $600,000  would 
be  required  for  the  purposes  which 
should  be  embraced  in  the  project* 
This  gentleman  has  declared  his  will- 
ingness to  contribute  $25,000  towards 
a  fund  of  half  a  ntiillion  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  public  library  building  and 
art  gallery  in  St.  Paul 

A  NOVEL  venture  has  been  set  on 
foot  by  the  Newark,  N.  J.  Public  Li- 
brary. In  January  was  issued  the 
first  number  of  the  Library  News  a 
monthly  paper  with  a  circulation 
stated  at  5000  copiea  Eight  columns 
are  given  to  an  alphabetical  list  of 
new  books.  The  advertisements  are 
expected  (hope  springs  eternal  &c.> 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  publication. 

By  the  will  of  George  Q.  Tarbell,  of 
Lincoln,  Mass.,  $25,000  is  left  to  the 
town  for  a  public  library. 

At  a  mass  meeting  held  last  month 
at  Westfield,  N.  J.,  the  need  of  a  pub- 
lic library  was  recognized  by  leading 
citizens  who  subscribed  liberally  to- 
wards its  formation. 

The  Mechanical  Engineers'  Library 
Association  ot  New  York  has  been 
incorporated,  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining a  free  pubUc  library.  The 
corporators  are  Stephen  Wilcox,  Chas. 
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H.  Loring,  Frederic  R.  Hutton,  Horace 
See,  F.  Merian  Wheeler  and  Stephen 
W.  Baldwin. 

On  Feb.  1,  the  Boston  Public  Library 
was  thrown  opt-n  to  the  public.  Be- 
tween 2  and  8:80,  217  persons  entered 
the  hall,  by  whom  292  books  were 
used,  keeping  the  employees  of  the 
library  hard  at  work.  The  Library 
Jovmal  states  that  the  extra  work  com- 
mands extra  pay  and  is  rather  sought 
than  avoided  by  the  entire  force. 

It  is  imderstood  that  next  spring 
work  will  be  begun  on  a  library  buUd- 
ing  for  Arlington  Ma^. ,  which  will  cost 
when  completed  not  less  than  $250,000. 
Ten  thousand  volumes  will  be  placed 
in  it  and  presented  to  the  town.  The 
donor  is  Mrs.  Robbins,  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  N.  Y.  Tribune  writes : 

The  library  of  CongreRs  has  two  or  three  tables 
that  are  always  surrrunded  by  literary  "cranks*' 
—the  saddest  type  of  this  frenus  homo.  Their 
clothes  are  musty  aiid  threadbare.  Their  faces, 
ears  and  necks  are  as  innocent  of  the  purifying 
influences  of  hoap  and  water  as  their  collars  and 
«birt  fronts.  The!  r  long  gaunt  fingerH  are  stained 
with  dirt  and  the  ink  a  beneficent  Qoyemment 
furnishes  them  free  of  coat  They  are  all  reading 
or  writbig  or  dreaming.  The  reading  is  desultory, 
the  writing  useless,  but  the  dn*amfng  is  another 
thing.  The  poor,  deluded,  lazy  fellows  who  find 
the  cushioned  chairs  and  comfortable  library  a 
temptation  they  cannot  resist,  succumb  to  their 
intense  egotism  and  the  dolce  far  niente  that  has 
wrecked  their  lives,  and  dream  of  the  fame  that 
ought  to  be  theirs— but  for  this  unappreciative 
world.  They  picture  the  luxuries  that  would 
surround  them  if  the  iacnorant  publishers  only  had 
the  brains  and  the  discretion  to  print  the  master- 
pieces they  have  produced— and  pay  for  them  ad 
valorem  I  Some  of  thnse  are  historians,  and  In 
their  own  conceit  have  long  since  distanced  any 
chronicler  of  modem  or  ancient  times.  Some  are 
poets,  and  only  need  a  publiHher  to  make  the 
Muses  turn  green  with  envy.  The  majority  are 
metaphysicians,  and  they  have  successfully  picked 
flaws  In  Kant  and  found  out  that  Sir  William 
Hamilton  is  a  novice  in  profundity  of  thought 
compared  with  them.  Xo  phase  of  human  de- 
pravity and  dissipation,  no  development  of  the 
crank,  is  sadder  than  this. 

The  executors  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Astor's 

will,  Mr.  W.  W.  Astor  and  C.  F.  South- 
mayd  have  two  years  in  which  to 
pay  the  bequest  of  $450,000  to  that 


institution.  Of  this  sum  the  annual 
interest  on  $400,000  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  books  and  that  on  the 
odd  $60,000  is  to  provide  each  of  the 
trustees  with  a  ten  dollar  bill  for 
every  attendance  at  a  meeting.  There 
are  trustees  in  New  York  who  would 
get  in  313  attendances  per  annum,  and 
an  extra  one  for  Leap  Year. 

As  a  memorial  of  his  deceased  son, 
Uriah,  Captain  Elihu  Spicer  has  given 
the  Brooklyn,  K  Y.,  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute $20,000  to  found  a  reference 
library  in  the  new  Institute  building. 

Ex-Gk)VERNOB  English  of  Connecti- 
cut left  $10,000  to  the  Yale  Library. 

The  Memorial  Hall  and  Public  Li- 
brary erected  in  Wolf  boro,  N.  H.,  by 
the  estate  of  John  Brewster  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  left  more  than  $1,000,000 
for  his  native  town  to  be  spent  for  the 
intellectual  and  physical  well-being  of 
the  people,  was  dedicated  on  Feb.  21. 
The  building  cost  about  $50,000. 

The  twentieth  annual  report  to  the 
Legislature  of  the  J^rustees  of  the 
Lenox  Library  has  been  issued.  Ex- 
cepting during  the  summer  vacation 
and  on  Mondays  from  10  a.  m,to4p.  m. 
the  library  was  open  every  weekday, 
holidays  included,  in  1889.  The  num- 
ber of  visitors  during  the  year  was 
8,788.  The  purchase  of  the  library 
of  ex-President  Robert  Lenox  Ken- 
nedy has  added  greatly  to  the  value 
of  the  literary  department  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  Drexel  Musical  Li- 
brary, the  legacy  of  Joseph  W.  Drexel, 
has  been  arranged  and  the  collection 
is  now  being  catalogued.  The  trus- 
tees last  year  declined  an  application 
for  the  purchase  of  the  property  be- 
queathed to  the  library  in  1887  by 
Miss  Henrietta  Lenox,  although  the 
proceeds  of  such  sale  would  have 
largely  increased  the  present  availa- 
ble income.  It  was  deemed  advisable 
to  retain  the  property  in  view  of 
future  extensions  of  the  scope  of  the 
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institution.  The  statement  of  the 
treasurer  shows  that  the  receipts  of 
the  year  were  $272,768.02,  and  expen- 
ditures $78,468.34.  There  is  $194,173.- 
17  deposited  with  the  Central  Trust 
Company.  It  is  explained  that  the 
large  balance  deposited  with  the 
trust  company  was  due  to  a  change 
in  investments,  a  loan  of  $170,000  at 
4  1-2  per  cent  having  been  negotiated 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
closed  since  that  time.    The  trustees 


of  the  Lenox  Library  are  Daniel 
Huntington,  Gteorge  H.  Moore,  secre- 
tary ;  Frederick  Sturges,  Alexander 
Maitland,  treasurer;  Richard  King, 
John  S.  Kennedy,  president ;  H.  V.  R 
Kennedy  and  Robert  Hoe.  One  va- 
cancy exists  in  the  board. 

Mr.  Simon  Yandes  has  given  to 
Wabash  College  $50,000,  $30,000  of 
which  is  for  a  library  building.  Last 
year  he  endowed  the  English  Litera- 
ture chair  with  $40,000. 


BIBLIOPHILIANA. 


Happening  to  be  in  want  of  a  book 
on  an  educational  subject  the  other 
morning,  I  betook  myself  to  the  Bos- 
ton Athenseum  and  descended  the 
dark  and  winding  stairs  that  leads 
from  the  room  upstairs  to  the  gallery 
of  the  reading-room.  Safely  down, 
I  paused  to  take  my  bearings, 
and  glancing  around  I  saw  in 
large  black  letters  opposite  me  the 
startling  words,  'I)  the  Poor.' Now,  in 
all  Boston  there  is  uo  place  more 
thoroughly  and  eminently  respecta- 
ble in  every  way  than  the  Athen- 
aeum, nor  is  there  anything  in  its  or- 
ganization that  could  point  to  such  an 
attitude  toward  the  imf ortunate  as 
those  harsh  and  sable  words  implied. 
For  a  moment  I  was  staggered ;  then 
I  remembered  the  peculiar  system  of 
cataloguing  [class  notation]  by  let- 
ters«  employed  in  the  library,  and  I 
bethought  myself  of  the  real  meaning 
of  the  phrase.  Being  translated,  D 
is  the  section  under  which  all  the 
books  pertaining  to  the  poor  in  their 
various  relations  may  be  found. — 
Tavemer  in  the  Boston  Post, 

'  My  uncle,*  writes  a  correspondent 
of  The  PaU  Matt  Budget  'though  four 
years  the  poet's  senior,  was  in  the 
same  class  with  him  at  Louth,  and 
he  used  to  threaten  Alfred  Tennyson 


with  a  thrashing  when  he  did  his 
Latin  verse  for  him ;  thus  early  did 
he  begin  to  be  a  poet !  To  this  day  he 
and  my  father  often  talk  of  the  tre- 
mendous thrashings  that "  (»ld  Waite,*' 
the  headmaster  used  to  give  them, 
for  even  such  a  small  matter  as  a  false 
quantity.  I  believe  both  my  uncle 
and  Tennyson  were  laid  up  for  some 
time  with  one  thrashing.  "Old 
Waite's  "  portrait  hangs  in  my  father's 
study  now,  and  only  a  few  years  ago, 
shortly  before  Mr.  Waite's  death,  my 
uncle  went  to  see  him,  then  a  very 
old  man,  and  he  expressed  his  regret 
at  having  been  so  cruelly  free  with 
the  stick ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  he 
alluded  with  pride  to  Tennyson's 
fame.' 

Browning  collectors  will  do  well  to 
secure  a  copy  of  the  first  English 
edition  'The  art  Album'  as  soon 
as  may  be.  As  we  foretold  the  la- 
mented death  of  the  poet  has  sent  up 
the  price  of  this  extremely  scarce 
book  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Fifteen 
dollars  is  about  the  market  quotation 

Roberts  Bros,  have  published  in 
their  Balzac  series  *  Sons  of  the  Soil' 
a  translation  of '  Les  Paysans';  and 
an  edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to  600 
copies,  of  William  Morris's  *The  House 
of  the  Wolfings,' 
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A  CATALOGUE  was  Seen  the  other 
day  in  London  with  some  interesting 
marks  on  the  margin.  They  mdica- 
ted  books  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
requested  to  be  forwarded  to  him 
*per  the  Haw€u-den  Carrier.'  These 
works  included  a  book  on  Manx  cus- 
toms, a  work  by  F.  D.  Maurice,  a 
tract  on  Irish  history  issued  in  1757, 
a  book  on  Chailes  James  Fox,  one  on 
Ossian,  and  another  on  the  so-called 
epistles  of  Phalaris. 

There  is  afloat  an  inconceivably 
revolting  story  about  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Talmage.  "  Lounger  "  of  the  Critic  ib 
responsible  for  it  He  states  that  if 
while  writing  a  sermon  the  Rev.  Dr, 
needs  a  quotation  he  seizes  the  vol- 
ume that  contains  it  and  tears  out 
the  desired  page  with  unholy  hand. 
Then,  taking  his  shears,  he  cuts  out 
the  particular  passage  he  needs,  and 
pasting  it  on  his  manuscript  page, 
tosses  the  book  aside.  There  is  scarce- 
ly a  book  in  his  library  that  is  not  so 
mutilated.  'But  what  do  you  do 
when  you  wish  to  refer  to  such  a 
passage  again  V  a  reporter  asked  him. 
'  I  never  want  to  refer  to  it  again,'  he 
answered  sententiously.  *When  I 
have  used  it  once,  I  am  done  with  it 
for  good.'  K  we  "  sat  under"  the  Dr. 
we  would  "  sit  upon  "  him. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Ontic*8 
'Lounger'  calls  attention  to  an 
amusing  tyi)Ographical  error  in  a 
book  recently  published  by  that  care- 
ful house,  the  Macmillans.  In  Walter 
Pater's '  Appreciations,'  in  a  foot-note 
in  which  Saintsbury's  *  English  Prose 
Style  from  Malory  to  Macaulay'is 
supposed  to  be  mentioned,  the  text 
is  made  to  read,  'from  McUony  to 
Macaulay' — which,  however  gratify- 
ing to  our  Celtic  brethren,  is  apt  to 
provoke  a  smile  (or  something  worse) 
when  read  by  an  Englishman. 

For  Thackeray's  'Second  Funeral 
of  Napoleon'  in  the  original  paper 


covers  the  modest  sum  of  $160  is  now 
demanded  in  London. 

QoAT  Skins  used  in  making  moroc- 
co leather  are  tanned  in  sumach  and 
dyed  in  the   ordinary   way,   having 
been  previously  inunersed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid.    The  grain  or 
stamping  on  it  is  done  by  either  hand 
or  machinery,  similar,  to  that  for  the 
purpose  of  dicing  or  graining.    Very 
fine,  small  skins  for  gloves  are  often 
prepared  by  an  immersion  in  a  solu- 
tion of  alimi  and  salt,  instead  of  tan- 
ning, flour  and  yolk  of  eggs  being  af- 
terwards appli^  to  soften  and  whit- 
en.    Buff    leather  was    first  made 
from  the  skin  of  an  am'mal  called 
buffe,  or  urus,  which  was  then  com- 
mon in  western  Europe.    This  leath- 
er  when  new  was  always  of  a  tawny 
yellow,  and  the  skins  gave  name  to 
the  color.    Russian   leather  is  tan- 
ned in  an  infusion  of  willow  or  birch 
bark,  and  derives  its  peculi€U-   and 
long-enduring  odour  from  the  birch 
oil  with  which  it  is   dressed.     The 
preparation  of  Levant  leather  is  pe- 
culiar   and    laborious.      It   is   flrst 
"  struck  out"  in  warm  water  on  a 
mahogany  table,  "blacked  "  with  log- 
wood and  iron  liquor,  then  polished 
by   revolving  rollers,  and  '-grained 
up  by  the  workman  with  a  "  corking 
board "  on  a  tabla    The  grain  is  set 
into  the  leather  on  a  hot  stove,  and 
after  this  it  is  oiled  with  cod  oiL    In 
finishing,  japanned  leather  is  worked 
by  the   hand  alone,  as  no  machine 
has  yet   been  discovered  to  do  the 
work.    The  mixture  consists  simply 
of  linseed  oil  and  Prussian  blue,  the 
last  coat  being  of    linseed  oil  and 
ktmpblack,  put  evenly  over   the  sur- 
face as  it  lies  spread  out  on  a  table.  A 
mixture  of  ox- blood   and  acetate  of 
iron  is  now  often  used  in  the  blacking 
of  skins. 

A  HANDY  edition  of  Ruskin's  *  Se- 
same and  Lilies 'has  been  brought 
out  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
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The  Sixth  Number  of  the  Filson 
Qub  PubUcations  will  be  *  The  Polit- 
ical Beginnings  of  Kentucky/  by  the 
late  John  Mason  Brown.  This  'work 
of  Colonel  Brown  will  vary  the  com- 
monly received  pditical  history  in 
Kentucky  in  more  than  one  impor- 
tant direction.  The  author  has  gone 
to  the  bottom  of  what  were  known 
as  Spanish,  French,  and  British  in- 
trigues in  the  West,  and  righted  the 
wrongs  inflicted  upon  some  of  our 
best  and  wisest  pioneers.  To  accom- 
plish this  end  he  not  only  appealed  to 
original  authorities  (printed  and  MS.) 
in  this  country,  but  secured  from 
foreign  archives  copies  of  the  official 
despatches  sent  by  agents  to  their 
governments  touching  these  trans- 
actions. The  despatches  of  Dorchest- 
er, Miro,  and  Qardoqui  have  especial- 
ly been  laid  imder  contribution.  R. 
Clarke  &  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  will  re- 
ceive subscriptions — price  $2,50. 

Andrew  Lang  has  little  sympathy 
with  the  adulation  of  Shakspere,  per- 
haps more  common  in  England  than 
in  this  country.  In  his  ''  Comments 
on  *  The  Merchaat  of  Venice,' "  which 
accompanies  Mr.  Abbey's  Illustrations 
of  the  comedy  in  the  April  number 
oi Harper's  Magazine  he  says:  "We 
need  not  make  ourselves  provincial 
over  Shakspere,  nor  treat  him,  for  ex- 
ample, as  certain  Australian  critics 
treat  Mr.  Henry  Kendall,  the  first  an- 
tipodean poet  It  cannot  be  neces- 
sary to  praise  Shakspere,  as  some 
have  praised  Homer,  Hoo  much  like 
Barbarians.'" 

The  order  of  publication  of  the 
twelve  volumes  comprising  the  new 
library  edition  of  Prescott,  which  the 
Lippincotts  are  bringing  out,  is  as  fol- 
lows:—'Conquest  of  Mexico,' 2  vols, 
(issued  in  January),  'Conquest  of 
Peru,'  2  vols,  (issued  in  February), 
*  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,'  2  vols,  (to 


appear  in  March),  'The  Reign  of 
Charles  V.,'  2  vols,  (to  appear  in 
April),  The  Reign  of  Philip  II.,'  3 
vols,  (to  appear  in  May),  and  one 
volmne  of ' Miscellanies'  (to  come  out 
in  June). 

The  National  Publishing  Co.  of 
Milwaukee  have  issued  Part  IL  of 
their  invaluable  Handy  Lists  of 
Technical  Literature,  compiled  by  H. 
Q.  Haf erkom  and  Paul  Heisa  These 
lists  form  a  reference  catalogue  of 
books  printed  in  English  from  1880 
to  1888  inclusive  and  added  thereto  a 
select  list  of  books  printed  before 
1880,  and  still  to  be  obtained  of  the 
Publishers.  Part  IL  is  a  list,  alpha- 
betical of  course,  of  books  on  Military 
and  Naval  Science,  Navigation,  Row- 
ing, Sailing,  Yachting,  Boat,  Ship, 
and  Yacht  Building,  Ammimition, 
Arms,  Tactics,  &c.  These  lists  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  those 
who  may  be  interested  in  the  matters 
selected,  and  indeed  to  all  librarians, 
booksellers,  and  publishers. 

Converse  Cleaves  of  (jtormantown 
Pa.  has  recently  reprinted  from  the 
American  edition  of  1800  the  Rev. 
Elkanan  Winchester's  translation  of 
'  Some  Remarkable  Passages  in  the 
Life  of  Dr.  G^eorge  de  BenneviUe '  of 
Gtermantown.  This  is  anaccount  of 
remarkable  things  which  the  Doctor 
saw  and  heard  in  a  trance  of  forty- 
two  hours  duration,  both  in  the  re- 
gions of  happiness  and  misery. 

MESSBa  Harper  &  Brothers  have 
ready  for  immediate  publication  the 
second  volume  of  '  What  I  Remem- 
ber,' by  the  octogenarian  novelist 
Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope,  the  elder 
brother  of  the  late  Anthony  Trollope. 
The  first  volume,  which  was  publish- 
ed about  two  years  ago,  closed  with 
the  death  of  Mr.  Trollope's  first  wife 
in  1865 ;  the  new  volume  covers  the 
period  from  that  date  to  the  year 
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1889.  Among  th^  well-known  people 
with  whom  the  reader  becomes  ac- 
quainted in  these  pages  are  Liszt, 
Von  BtJlow,  Gtoneral  Sheridan,  King 
Hiunbert,  Pope  Leo,  Salvini,  Bistori- 
Cardinal  McCloskej,  ,JJJ  Lyi  niLtp, 
Lanciani,  and  Holman  Hune 

The  last  additionb  to  the  pretty 
and  valuable  series  of  "Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets"  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons)  are  the  two  volimies  contain- 
ing an  account  of  '  The  Boyhood  and 
Youth  of  Gk)ethe.'  This  consists  of 
Books  I  to  XI  of  the  Autobiography 
translated  by  John  Oxenf  ord. 

Joel  Munsbll's  Sons,  Albany  pub- 
lish the  second  edition  of  B.  F.  De 
Costa's  '  Pre-Columbian  Discovery  of 
America  by  the  Northmen.'  The 
first  edition  of  tiiis  work  was  issued 
many  years  ago,  and  has  long  been 
out  of  print.  It  contains  translations 
form  all  the  Icelandic  sagas  which 
refer  in  any  manner  to  the  early 
discovery  of  America  by  the  North- 
jnexL 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  ^Selected 
Poems  of  Matthew  Prior,'  published 
by  K^;an  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.,  can 
be  procinred  from  Scribner  &  Welf ord. 
It  is  accompanied  by  the  critical 
paper  contributed  by  Mr.  Dobson 
some  years  ago  to  TT^el^ncetonHeview. 
A  series  of  notes  taken  from  an  im- 
published  account  of  Prior,  written 
by  his  friend  Sir  James  Montague, 
make  the  edition  complete. 

Library  editions  of  Mr.  Black- 
more's  novel  *  Kit  and  Kitty,'  and  of 
Mr.  William  Black's  *  Prince  Fortu- 
natus,'  have  been  issued  by  Harper 
Bros. 

It  was  Helmholtz  who  once  re- 
marked that  the  greatest  discovery 
he  had  ever  made  was  that  of  the 
genius  and  writings  of  Thomas 
Young,  whom  he  considered  to  be 
''the  greatest  man  of  science  that 
has  appeared  in  the   history  of   this 


planet."  The  Rev.  W.  Milbum 
**  the  blind  preacher,"  contributes  to 
Ilarper*8  Magazine  for  April  £in  ac- 
count of  this  extraordinary  man 
and  his  works.  A  portrait  of  Toimg 
accompanies  the  article. 

Mrs.  Sophia  H.  Maclehosb  has 
compiled  from  Spenser's  *  Faerie 
Queene '  a  volume  of  tales  for  the  use 
of  children  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 

Thb  Cassbix  Publishing  Co.  have 
just  ready  ^Australian  Poets,  1788- 
1888,  being  a  selection  of  poems  up- 
on all  subjects  written  in  Australia 
andNew2^land  during  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  British  colonization,  with 
brief  notes  on  their  authors  and  an 
introduction  by  Patchett  Martin,  ed- 
ited by  Douglas  B.  W.  Sladen,  of 
Melbourne,  Australia 

George  Routledge  &  Sons  wiU 
publish  at  once  Quy  de  Maupassant's 
powerful  story,  'Pierre  and  Jean,' 
with  a  preface  by  the  author.  It  has 
been  translated  by  Hugh  Craig,  illus- 
trated from  designs  by  Ernest  Duez 
and  Albert  Lynch.  It  will  be  issued 
imiformin  style  with  their  Daudet 
Series. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  new  edi- 
tion of  De  Quincey's  works  published 
by  Macmillan  Sc  Co.  contains  bio- 
graphies and  biographical  sketches, 
comprising  the  essays  on  Shaks- 
pere,  Milton,  Bentley,  Pope,  Gold- 
smith Kant,  Herder,  Gk>ethe,  and  Schil- 
ler. There  is  also  a  good  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Baird  Smith  (Florence  de  Quin- 
cey)  and  a  vignette  of  De  Quincey's 
brother,  'Pink.' 

A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son  will  pub 
lish  shortly  a  new  book  by  Prof.  T. 
W.  Himt,  of  Princeton  College,  en- 
titled  'Studies    in   Literature    and 

Sty  la"  It  is  the  aim  of  these  studies 
to  state  and  illustrate  the  fundamen- 
tal types  of  style,  with  primary  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  Sm^lish  literary 
students.  The  discussion  is  both 
philosophical  and  practical. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Mr.  William  Sharp  has  finished 
his  biography  of  Browning  for  the 
Great  Writers  Series,  and  Mrs,  Suth- 
erland Orr,  author  of 'A  Handbook 
to  the  works  of  Robert  Browning/ 
is  also  at  work  upon  a  life  of  the  poet 
Mrs.  Orr  is  a  sister  of  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  and  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Mr.  Browning. 

Among  forthcoming  volumes  of  the 
Canterbury  Poets  is  a  selection  from 
the  works  of  Owen  Meredith  (the 
Earl  of  Lytton).  The  editor  is  Miss 
Betham-Edwards,  who  has  Lord 
Lytton's  sanction  for  the  reprint. 

Q.  Bell  &  Sons,  London,  have  in 
press  two  volumes  which  are  certain 
to  interest  the  majority  of  our  readers. 


We  refer  to  *  Bookbinding,'  by  J. 
Zaehnsdorf ,  and  *  Printing,'  by  C.  T. 
Jacobi,  mana&:er  of  the  Chiswick 
Press.  Both  volumes  belong  to 
Messrs.  Bell's  series  of '  Technological 
Handbooks '. 

MBSSR&  Griffith,  Farran  &  Co. 
have  in  preparation  a  quarto  illustra- 
ted volume  on  'Living  Leculers  of 
the  World.'  It  is  intended  that  the 
book  shall  contain  '  graphic  biogra- 
phies '  of  contemporary  kings,  queens, 
statesmen,  inventors,  preachers, 
authors,  and  other  men  and  women 
of  light  and  leading.  The  contributors 
are  nearly  all  Americans,  and  the 
origin  of  the  book  is  further  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  ^  graphic  biographies, 
of ' millionaires'  are  also  to  be  given. 
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A  copy  of  the  limited  to  six  hun- 
dred edition  of  the  complete  '  Poems 
and  Prose'  of  Walt  Whitman — the 
edition  handled  by  the  poet  himself 
— obtained  two  months  ago  is  num- 
bered eighteen — We  trust  that  the 
sale  has  been  larger  than  this  would 
appear  to  signify. 

For  his  little  collection  of  457  books 
Mr.  Quaritch  asks  about  $219,000,  an 
average  of  little  less  than  $480  each. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  handle  the  vol- 
umes of  Worthington's  International 
Library.  Well  printed  on  excellent 
paper  with  ample  margins  and  a  well- 
balanced  page  they  are  a  credit  both 
to  the  publishers  and  to  the  printer's 
(Little  &  CJo.) 

"  The  Lounger  "  in  the  Critic,  com- 
menting upon  Miss  Amelia  B. 
Eklward's  endeavour  to  make  well-to 
do  people  ashamed  of  patronizing 
free  libraries  says»  "  The  English  sub^ 


scription  libraries  are  made  necessary 
T)y  the  high  price  of  English  novels." 
Surely  the  boot  is  on  the  other  leg. 
The  high  price  of  English  novels  is 
directly  caused  by  the  English  sub- 
scription Ubraries.  Were  the  libraries 
abolished  to-morrow  the  senseless  3 
volume  fashion  and  its  concomitant 
high  price  would  at  once  disappear. 

Wm.  GEORaB*s  Sons  of  Bristol  Eng. 
have  issued  a  catalogue  of  Americana, 
146  pp.,  2349  No's.  This  is  most  care- 
fully compiled,  and  absolutely  bristles 
with  interesting  and  instructive  bib- 
liographical notes  which  shew  the 
hand  of  a  trained  expert.  We  com- 
mend this  catalogue  to  the  careful 
study  of  American  bibUopoles  whose 
booklists  are  nuunly  excellent  speci- 
mens of  "  how  not  to  do  it,"  and  bear 
about  as  close  resemblance  to  biblio- 
graphy as  does  a  grocer's  price  list. 

The  always  invaluable  Library 
"J^umaJL  appecurs  to  have  taken  a  new 
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lease  of  life  under  its  new  editors. 
The  February  number  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  instructive  that  we  re- 
member to  have  read.    It  is  difficul- 
to  understand  why  this  magazine  is 
not  financially  most  successful  Every 
library  in  the  United  States  ought  to 
subscribe  for  it  if  only  for  the  use  and 
instruction  of  its  librarian.    But  no 
doubt,  as  usual  with  libraries,  nine 
tenths  of  them  call  for  free  copies. 
Even  the  wealthy  Astor  and  Boston 
Liibraries  descend  to  sue  for  gratis 
copies  of  the  Bookmart.    If  we  were 
to  accede  to  one  fifth  of  the  demands 
made  for  free  copies  of  this  magazine 
by  public  institutions  alone  we  should 
rapidly  appear  among  the   lists   of 
bankrupts.    There  is  a  popular  craze 
for  getting  something  for  nothing, 
if  only  a  bookseller's  catalogue,  that 
is  very  disheartening.  Pubhc  libraries 
are  persistent  sinners  in  this  respect. 
Public  corporations  we  know  have  no 
souls  to  be  saved  and  no  *^de  quo ; "  to 
be  kicked  but  they  can  at  any  rate  be 
talked  to.    We  should  like  to  hear 
what  the  Library  Journal  has  to  say 
on  the  subject.    No  doubt  the  lesson 
would  be  instructive,  if  the  Journal 
cared  to  speak  out. 

Not  very  many  years  ago  odd  vol- 
lunes  of  Roscoe's  Novelists  library 
could  be  picked  up  for  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  cents  apiece.  The  last  set  we 
have  come  across  in  catalogues  is 
priced  $142,  an  average  for  the  19 
volumes  of  over  seven  dollars  each. 
Here  is  another  book  that  has 
been  pushed  to  an  exorbitant  price; 
Nimrod's  *  Life  of  a  Si)ortsman,'  illus- 
trated by  Alten,  for,  which,  in  the 
original  cloth,  no  less  than  sixty-five 
dollars  is  now  demanded.  For  Max- 
well's '  History  of  the  Irish  Bebellion  * 
with  Cruikshank's  plates  $63  is  asked, 
Allken's  National  Sports  of  Great 
Britain  is  valued  at  $140,  and  Alice's 
Adventures  in  Wonderland  at  $31.50. 

Copies  of  rare  books  and  editions 


are  now  manufactured  in  Grermany 
and  France  by  means  of  a  chemical 
process.  The  fao-similes  are  good,  but 
their  diu^bility  is  uncertain. 

A  Scottish  Bibliographic  Society 
has  been  founded  in  Edinburgh,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  Mr.  Archibald 
Constable.  The  members,  limited  to 
sixty  in  number,  are  to  meet  every 
fortnight  with  the  object  of  making 
known  and  exhibiting  rarities,  com- 
paring notes  and  accumulating  ma- 
terials for  a  complete  Scottish  bibli- 
ography. Meanwhile  select  papers, 
read  and  printed  by  them,  will  be  is- 
sued, to  the  sixty  only. 

Book  News  for  February  (Philadel- 
phia) might  well  be  called  a  Scandina- 
vian number.  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boye- 
sen  has  an  interesting  article  on  ^'  The 
Norwegian  Novel,"  and  there  is  an 
excellent  'Life'  of  Henrik  Ibson  (ac- 
companied by  a  plate-paper  portrait). 
There  is  in  edition  a  readable  article 
by  Edward  Everett  Hale  on  '  The 
American  Revolution,  a  History  Old 
—but  New.'  '  With  the  New  Books ', 
about  the  best  books  of  the  month, 
and  the  reviews  are  mostly  illustrat- 
ed. 

Lady  Wolseley  is  a  great  lover 
of  old  books,  and  is  almost  as  well 
known  among  book  hunters  as  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  or  Mr.  Andrew  Lang. 
She  frequents  all  places  where  she  is 
likely  to  gratify  her  taste,  and  under- 
stands the  technicalities  of  publishers, 
marks  and  first  editions. 

The  original  MS.  of  the  lyrics  in 
Tennyson's  'Princess,'  which  was 
sold  the  other  day  in  London,  brought 
only  $100.  A  water  color  portrait  of 
an  Oriental  made  by  Thackeray,  and 
signed  and  dated,  brought  the  same 
sura.  The  MSS.  of  Moore's  '  Lalla 
Bookh '  and  of  the  first  canto  of  the 
'  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel '  were  dis- 
posed of  at  something  like  $400  each. 

Concluding  an     energetic   appeal 
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printed  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune^  for  the 
abolition  of  the  vexatious  duty  on 
books,  Mr.  Chas.  B.  Curtis  writes: — 
One  word  as  to  the  duties  on  books 
bymaiL  Of  all  petty  "annoyances 
this  is  the  worst  In  1884  the  num- 
ber of  book  packages  coming  by  mail 
from  abroad  was  60,225,  the  duties 
were  $10,497,  an  average  of  17  cents 
per  package.  This  sum  was  less 
than  th  saleries^  rent,  stationery  and 
postage  required  in  collecting  it,  so 
that  the  only  profit  the  Qovemment 
gained  was  in  harassing  60,000  of  its 
citi:<sens.  There  is  probably  no  tax 
evied  by  any  Government  in  thel 
world  which  is  collected  in  such 
small  simis,  from  so  many  different 
people,  and  which  is  more  than  ab- 
sorbed in  the  cost  of  collection. 

In  f orthcdming  numbers  of  Scrib- 


ner*s  Magazine  wiU  appear  some  papers' 
by  Benjamin  E.  Martin,  "  In  the  Foot 
Prints  of  Lamb,"  who  is  said  to  have 
discovered  last  summer  the  exact  o-l 
cation  of  Lamb's  birthplaca  It  is 
further  claimed  that  Mr.  Martin  has 
been  able  to  correct  a  number  of  er- 
rors in  the  accepted  biographies  of 
Lamb. 

In  the  March  Harper  Mr.  John 
Kendrick  Bangs  bangs  away  at  the 
bibliopelt  the  following  epigram. 

The  Bibliomaniac 
Who  devotes  to  the  maiviDs  and  binding 

of  a  book  every  hour  and  minute 
Has  a  very  small  chance  of  e'er  finding 

Aught  of  good  that  Is  printed  within  it 

To  which  we  might  add: — 

The  biblopelt  and  margin  flat, 

Ulsback,  for  pelts,  Tdskln  It, 
8o  a  book's  beauty's  blind  as  a  bat 

'Cause  he  sees  nothing  In  It. 
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Mbssers.  C.  F.  Libbib  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  will  sell  at  auction, 
April  16th.  to  19th.  the  Library,Maps, 
Historical  Autographs  and  Manu- 
scripts belonging  to  Gerald  E.  Hart, 
Esq.,  of  Montreal.  Author  of 'Fall 
of  New  France,'  Ex-President  of  the 
Society  for  Historical  Studies,  Mon- 
treal, etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  Hart  has  been  known  for  many 
years  as  an  industrious  and  intellgent 
bibliophile  and  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  together  an  uncommonly 
rich  collection.  In  the  collection  will 
be  found  many  valuable  and  rare 
specimens  of  Incunabula,  of  MSS.,  of 
Editiones  Princpes  of  Books  bound 
by  master  binders,  of  Provenances  II- 
lurtres,  of  Rare  Americana,  Original 
Documents  relating  to  the  settlement 
of  New  France,  Unique  Specimens  of 
Canadian  Incunabula,  as  well  as  the 
more  recent  historical  works  on 
America* 


The  prevalent  custom  of  including 
books  from  other  sources  in  impor- 
tant catalogues  of  well-known  libra- 
ries, without  announcing  the  fact, 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  auction- 
eers to  make  the  explicit  statement 
that  every  lot  described  in  this  cata- 
logue belongs  to  the  Hart  collection, 
no  outside  material  whatever  having 
been  added. 

Among  the  many  Missals  is  a  spec- 
imen of  the  French  School  of  excep- 
tional value,  executed  for  Queen  Mar- 
garet of  Navarre,  and  having  her 
motto  marked  in  the  border,  and  clad 
in  as  sumptuous  binding  by  CloVis 
Eve,  in  perfect  preservation. 

Among  the  books  of  Provenance 
lUustre  are  examples  from  the  librar- 
ies of  Henri  II  and  Diane  de  Poitiers, 
de  Thou,  Colbert,  Marguerite  de  Val- 
ois,  Catharine  de  Medicis,  Francis  II, 
Louis  XIII,  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI 
(with  his  autograph),  Charles  I,  James 
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III  William  III,  Queen  Anne,  Gteorge 
III.  La  Pompadour,  Louis  Philippe, 
LeGrandCond6,  Count  Hoym,  Maioli, 
Longepierre,  Yemeniz,  Walpole,  Gku:- 
rick,  and  other  illustrious  names, 
mostly  with  the  respective  coats-of- 
arms  of  the  former  possessors,  stamp- 
ed on  the  binding. 

Several  beautiful  and  perfect  specv 
imens  of  Clovis  amd  Nicholas  Eve,  Le 
Gascon,  dating  from  the  highest  per- 
iod of  their  art,  will  be  found  among 
the  bibHopegistic  treasures  of  the  col- 
lection, together  with  genuine  Du 
Seuils  with  niunerous  imitations  of 
this  master,  also  examples  of  Rouette 
(double),  Boyet  (double),  rare  Pade- 
loups  with  tickets,  and  masterpieces 
from  the  hands  of  Thouvenin,  Simier, 
Petit,  Trautz-Bauzonet,  Michel,  Cap6, 
Lortic,  Payne,  Clarke,  Thomson, 
Kalthoeber,  Belz-Ni6dr6e,  Bedford, 
Riviere,  Matthews  and  others,  also 
17th  century  embroidered  bindings,  a 
unique  ivory  binding  with  a  watch  in 
the  centre,  eta 

COMING  BOOK  SALES. 
BANQ6  A  CO.'S  ANNOUNCEMENTa 

April  1.  A  collection  of  Old  En- 
glish Literature,  illustrated  Books, 
etc.  Mr.  George  F.  Crane's  collection 
of  Postage  Stamps. 


April  2  and  3.  A  Library  of  Stan- 
dard, Scarce  and  Illustrated  Books, 
many  in  handsome  bindinga 

April  7,  8  and  9.  The  celebrated 
Library  of  the  late  Hamilton  Cole 
compnsing  many  exceedinfi^ly  rare 
Books,  M8S.  extra  iUustratea  works. 
Engravings,  Autographs,  etc. 

April  10  and  11.  The  Library  of 
the  late  C.  E.  Detmold,  English, 
French  and  Qerman  Literature. 

April  14  and  15.  The  Library  of 
the  late  J.  R  Gibson,  Jr.,  consisting 
of  Americana  and  miscellaneous  Lit- 

April*  16, 17  and  18.  Mr.  A.  Forbes 
and  John  H.  Dav's  collection  of 
American  coins  and  medals. 

April  19.  A  valuable  Law  Library 
of  U.  S.,  N.  Y.  and  other  State  Re- 
ports, Treatises,  Digests,  etc. 

April  21  and  22.  A  very  valuable 
collection  of  Postage  Stamps. 

April  22,  23, 24  and  25.  A  lai^e  col- 
lection of  Books  in  various  depart- 
ments of  Literature,  Standard  works, 
illustrated  Books,  etc. 

April  29  and  80.  An  exceedingly 
choice  collection  of  Books,  being  uie 
Library  of  a  lady,  latelv  deceased 
compnsing  many  of  the  best  edition 
of  standara  authors  in  fine  and  cost- 
ly bindings,  first  editions  of  Dickens, 
Thackery ,  and  others,  a  few  valuable 
water  colors,  etchings,  etc. 

April  31.  A  collection  of  desirable 
Books,  illustrated  works,  etc. 

In  preparation— Catatalogue  of  the 
late  Henry  B.  Dawson. 


fine  Hrt  ant)  Xlbran?  property.  Catalogue^  Hrrangeb, 

EXHIBITED  AND  SOLD.  LIBRARIES  A  SPECIALTY. 

THOMAS    DOW^LING, 

WASHINGTON,  n.  C. 

General    Auctioneer.  Sells  Everything. 

Zeg{Ml  and  Government  Sales  and  Sales  ai  Private  Besidences^ 

Hotels  <£«.,  a  Speciality. 

Regular  Sales  of  Pumiture^  Horses^  Carriages^  <tc.y  every  Saturday. 
SAUBSROOMS,    No.  UOO  and  U02  PENN'A  Avenue,  Cpr.  Uth  Street 
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AUCTIONEERS, 


No.  13  JBLayward  Place, 


Boston,  MoHSm 


Speoial  facilities  for  the  arrangement  and  sale  by  Auction  of  Books,  Autographs, 
Coins,  Engravings,  Furniture,  and  other  Personal  Property. 

ConsignmerUs  and  correspondence  solicited. 
Catelognei  mailed  on  applioation,  and  pnrehatet  made  for  Ubrariani  and  bookbnyen  fireo  of  eharvo. 


Ezekiel&Bernheim, 

AUCTIONEERS 

For  the  Sale  of  — 

BOOKS 

Exclusively  on  Commission. 
Salesrooms    No.    134    Main     Street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Only  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  West. 

Regular  Weekly  Auction  Sales  by  Catalogue. 

Libraries,  small  collections  and  consignments 
from  dealers  intelligently  Catalogued. 

We  do  not  buy  or  sell  any  Books  on  our  own 
account,  and  have  no.  interest  in  any  Bookstore. 

Parties  desiring  to  sell  Books  should  consult  us 
before  making  arrangements  elsewhere. 

We  have  a  large  established  trade  for  Fine  Art 
Works  and  Expensive  Publications. 

LIBEBAL  0A8H  ADVAHCB8  MADS  ON  BSCEIFT 
or  00HBIOHMBNT8. 

N.  B.  Parties  desiring  to  contribute  to  our 
Spring  Sales  will  please  make  entries  as  early 
as  possible. 

0*Catalogues  mailed  frek  upon  application  to 

EZEKIEL  &  BEBNHEU  ADCttoneers, 

No.  134  Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


Sange  &  Co., 

739-741  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Announce  the  sale  of 

TMH  VALUABLE  LIBRARY 

OP  TIIK  I^TE 

Hamilton  Cole, 

OF  NRW  YORK  CITY, 

Containing  choice  Manuscripts;  Books  of  Hours 
and  other  works  printed  on  vellum;  Early  Print- 
ed Books  with  Old  Wood  Engravings;  Early  Eng- 
lish Black  Letter  Literature:  Extra-Illustrated 
Books  (including  Walton  and  Cotton's  'Angler,' 
enlarged  to  6  folio  volumes:  Tuckerman's  '  Book 
of  the  Artists,'  enlarged  to  6  volumes,  folio;  By- 
ron's '  Childe  Harold,'  enlarged  to  4  volumes, 
quarto,  etc.) ;  many  Dances  of  Death;  a  valuable 
Collection  of  Bibliographical  Works,  including  an 
extraordinary  series  of  Dtixlin'a  Works  extendUig 
to  58  volumes  uniformly  and  richly  bound  by  Mat- 
thews, in  full  crushed  levant  morocco;  many 
works  by  Pelgnot,  Brunet  (on  large  paper), 
Graesse,  etc.,  etc! 

Book«t  of  Portraits  and  engravings ;  and  works 
in  Standard  English  Literature.  The  books  in 
exceptionally  good<ionditlon,  and  many  of  them 
elegantly  bound  by  Matthews  and  others.  Book- 
Cases,  Framed  Engravings,  fine  PortraltM  and 
Prints  and  a  few  Autographs.  The  sale  to.  take 
place  In  April,  7-8  &  0th.  Catalogue  mailed  un 
receipt  of  25  cents. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE. 

Persons  desiring  to  purchase  books  offered  in  this  list,  should  first  write  to  seller,  or  tele^rapb  if 
important,  to  secure  them  if  not  already  sold,  then  upon  a  favorable  answer  being  received  the  money 
cau  be  forwarded.       Advertising  In  this  department  Five  Cents  per  line,  exclusive  of  addres     » . 


T.  A.  BLAND.    1121  10th.  St.,  Washington. 

Our  Indian  Wares  $8.00. 

200  copies,  only,  unsold.    Offered  to  the  trade 
in  lots  of  fiive  copies  or  more  at  $1.00  per  copy. 

CONRAD  H.  BL ANZ,  80  East  Mulberry  St., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A  Set  of  8  vols,  of  the.  1887  edition  of  Peonies  En- 
cyclopedia.   Bound  in  hf.  morocco  for       $15.00 
Tomes'  &  Smith's  Great  Civil  War,  with  Biograph- 
ical Sketches  of  Leading  Statesmen  and  distiu- 
fuished    Military    and    Naval     Commanders, 
llustrated  with  numen)us  st-eel  portraits,  scenes, 
etc.  3  voU.  hf.  russia,  $14,  published  at       $82  00 

Hf.  morocco  $13,  published  at  $30.00 

Sheep  $10,  published  at  $25.00 

^'^^-^-^Oloth  $6^60,  puUlsh«d  at  $15i00 


H.  P.  N.  ^GAMMEL,  Austin,  Texas. 

Any  of  the  following,  new,  post  paid  for  85c 
St.  Alban,  Martyr  of  Verulam,  d.,  N.  Y.  1865. 
Serfdom  of  the  American  Nf^gro,  cl.  1888. 
Our  Children's  Teeth,  Woolworth,  cl.  1871. 
Rambles  in  Europe,  Morrison,  111.,  cl. 
Memoir  of  P.  P.  Bliss,  Whittle,  cl.  1878. 
Taleti  of  Colorado  Pioneers,  Hill,  Denver,  cl.  1884. 
Mental  Mirror,  cl.  1877. 

Walkers'  Texas  Division,  cl.  New  Tork,  1865. 
Texas  Medical  Association,  Austin,  Tex.  1887. 

J.  J.  KING,  West  Point,  Neb. 

A  set  of  4  vols,  of  Artistic  Houses.— Interior 
views  Yanderhllt  and  Stewart  iManslons,  etc. 

200  platej,  tine  condition,  blue  velvet  portfolio 
bound  in  hf.  morocco. 
Master  pieeeftOennan  Art  Svolsi  Pnotogravuresi 
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new,  bound  in  hf.  moroooo. 
Many  other  Pine  Art  Works  for  sale.    Willing  to 
tnuie  for  some  works.  Ck)rrespondenee  solicited. 

E.  KOBEKTS,  care  of  MR.  SCOTT, 

10  Willow  St.  Brooklyn,  N*  Y. 

Kabelais  Bohn,  1851,  2  vols.,  orig.  cloth.  34.00 

Decameron,  Bohn,  1851,  2  vols.,  orig.  cloth.    $2.00 
Kaper's  More,  edit.  Singer.  $2.00 

TyndaleN  N.  T.  edit,  Offor,  Land,  1836.         $2l50 
Guy  Mannering.  Abbotsford  edit.  S2.00 

Forster's  Goldsmith  first  edit.  $2.00 

Lallegro  &  Pens.  B.  Foster's  fit)eimpressions.$2.00 
Nat  Gallery    London,  18S8,  (2  vols,  lin.),  114 
plates.  comp](>le.  $3.50 

Ormsby's  Don  Quixote,  4  vols.  $8.00 

L.  J.  SCHILLER,  Granite  St.  South  Boston, 

Mass. 
The  Analyst,  London,  1887  and  1889. 
Sugar  Cane,  Manceester,  1881-82-^3-85. 


Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  1885,  8h  and  80. 
Berichte  der  Dutschen  Chemischen  Geseischaf  t, 
1883,  81,  85,  86,  87. 

Also  numbers  of  the  American  Chemical  Review 

of  Chicago. 

A.  M.  SMITH,  240  Hennepin  Ave., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  from     vol.  1  to  $7, 
inclusive. 

C.  L.  TRA VER,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

American  Naturalist,  complete,  23  vols.    Vols.  1 

to  12  cloth,  balance  in  numbers,  tine  set.  $44.00 
Science  Gossip,  vols.  1  (1865)  io21  (1885),  dotli. 

London.  $25.00 

Student  and  Intellectual  Observer,  17  vols,  cloth. 

London.  $30.00 

Aglsiz  Echinodermt,  4  parts  and  plates,  complete. 

Neuchatel.  $4.00 


R.    W.    DOUGLAS    &    CO., 

The  largest  dealers  in  British  America  in  Old,  Rare,  Curious  and  Standard 

Books.    Americana  a  Speciality. 

Send  for  anything  that  you  want  and  the  probability  is  that  we  can  supply  it  either  from  our  own 
stock  or  from  elsewhere.    We  keep  constantly  on  hand  about  75,000  volumes  of  superior  books. 

Send  far  CalaUiQUA,      R.  W.  DOUGLAS  St  CO..  250  &  252  Yonfire  St.,  Toronto,  Can. 

3ook8  oMoerttBBd  that  you  wHI  sell, 
AddPB89  tke  admrtlaer  ttaUng  the  edition,  condition,  price  and  postage, 

SHbeeribere  three  limes  asul  address  withowt  ohMtge^  additional.  Sets,  ee^ 


ASHLAND  PUBLISHLNGCO.,  Randolph  St., 

Chicago,  III. 

Two  copies  of  all  second-hand  auction  book  cata- 
logues. 

HERBERT  BO  WEN,  80  Griswold  St., 

Detboit,  Mich. 

Laws  of  Michiffan.    1806,  1816,  18d0,  1821-8. 
Books  printed  in  Michigan  before  1830. 

Wh.  J.  Campbell,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Arabian   Nights.    6  vols.    liondon,  about  1810. 
Contains  a  story,  'The  Arabian  Knight' 

EZEKIEL  &  BERNUBIM,  181  Main  St., 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Auction— anything  on  thesul>ipct. 
Auction  Sale  Illustrations.    Old  and  new  prints 
or  engravings. 

N.  H.  P.  GAMMEL,  Austin,  Texas. 

Sharwood's  Blackstoue,  vol.  I. 

Bouvier's  Law  Directory,  vol.  1. 

Yoakune's  History  of  Texas,  either  vol. 

Any  books  relating  to  Texas  history. 

Anything  relating  to  Muldoon,  a  priest  travelling 

in  Texas  and  Mexico. 
Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary,  vol.  4, 1874  or  1855. 

HENRY  HOPKINS,  99  Reade  St.,  New  York. 
New  York  Business  Directories,  1850  to  1865. 

L.  A.  LEE,  Bhctnswick,  Maine. 
Periodicals  and  books  on  the  Microscopes 


GAINOR  JENNINGS,  M.  D..  Wert 
Milton,  Ohio. 

Vols.  8, 0  and  10  Bancroft's  U.  S.  History. 

Micro:«oopical  Bulletin,   Feb'y,   1880,  and  back 
numtwrs. 

KING'S  OLD  BOOK  STORE,  15th  4  St., 

San  Fbancisco,  Cal. 

Any  Works  relating  to  Pact  tic  Coast.  Cal.,  Mexico 
C.  ft  S.  America,  History,  Travels,  etc. 
Vol.  1  Stephen's  Yucatan. 

E.  A.  MAC,  100  East  9th  St.,  New  Yobk. 
Modem  Thinker,  odd  numtiers  of  pub.  1870. 

FRANK  E.  MARSHALL,  P.  O.  Lock  Box  1124, 

Philadelhaia,  Pa. 

World  Fables,  by  G.  W««hingt^n  ^^sop. 
Bumes'  Poems,  New  York,  1788. 

Philadeiptiia,  1788. 


ii 


ii 


F.  A.  PECKHAM,  852  State  St.,  Bbooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

Vols,  and  loose  numbers  of  **The  Engineer"  and 
'*  Engineering,"  both  publistied  in  Ixtndone 
State  price  per  vol. ;  per  single  number  :  for  the 
lot ;  dates ;  covered ;  whether  l)ound  or  unbound. 

'  J.  FRANCIS  RUGGLES,  Bbon^on,  Mich. 

lll'd  Tendon  News  witit  picture  of  S.  S.  Childrea 

at  Moradabad.  India,  1864-5. 
The  Indian  Mutinyi  40  fitripee  fbr  Satan  t 
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CARL  SCHKAUBSTADTER,  JR,  303-5  S.  8bd 

St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

History  of  printing  and  allied  arts,  printers' 
Journals,  typefounders'  specimen  books  and 
early  examples  of  printing. 

MISS  ANNA  L.  WARD,  Waterbuky,  Conn. 

Books  and  Pamphlets  relating  to  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador. 

J.  E.  WOODHEAD,  Chicago,  111. 

Pictnresque  Palestine— in  Numbers. 

Dor6  Bible  in  Numbers. 

Bible  in  Pictures— carolsfelt  in  Numbers. 

E.  A  J.  B.  YOUNG  A  CO.,  Cooper  Union, 

Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Books  or  Pamphlets,  written  by,  or  appertaining 
to.  Bishop  Seabury,  especiailv  the  pamphlets 
by  A.  W.  Farmer,  printed  in  1774. 


YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  A8S0CIA10N, 
53  K  2Sd  St.,  New  York. 

Will  pay  31.00  for  July  1^49  of  Mercerburg  Re- 
view, asc.  forNo.  1  of  vol.  a  of  Hebrew  Stu- 
dent, and  91.00  for  vol.  1  of  same. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION, 

52  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 

Mercersburg  Review.  No.  4  of  vol.  1— July,  1840; 
No.  2  of  vol.  8— Apnl,  1851,  and  July,  1858. 
91.00  per  No.  will  be  paid. 

MORMONISM.  Wanted  Books,  Pamohletft.  New 
papers  and  Cultinffs,  reiatinff  to  the  Mormon 
(Iiiitcer>Day  Saints)  for  which  good  prices  will  be 
paid. 
A  ppecUU  im  of  wantM  and  aUo  one  of  dupllcatei  fo 
sole,  tent  on  appHoatirm, 

B.  ft  J.  B.  YOUNG  &  CO.. 
CoopBR  Union,  Nkw  York. 


ABOUT    40,000    VOLUMES    ALWAYS    ON    HAND. 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

Second-Hand  and  Rare  Books.  Large  Stock  of  Americana,  Old  English 
Literature,  Out-ot-the-way  Books,  etc.,  on  sala  Frequent  consignments 
from  our  London  establishment    Catalogues  gratis  and  post  free. 


BOOKSELLERS'    CATALOGUES   WANTED. 
Yawr  add/re^  inserted  at  TwerUy  Gents  per  Hne,  monthly. 

PJease  desiynate  the  kind  of  Catalogues  or  Special  line  of  Books  Interested  In,  with  your  name. 
Booksellers  and  Publishers  will  please  give  this  department  careful  attention. 
Gainor  Jennings,  M.  D.,  West  Milton,  Ohio.    Microsoopical,  Medical  and  Bibliography. 

J.  R.  Garcia— Casilla  de  Coereo,  816,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic— Americana.  Qood  strong 
torappers  espedaUy  recommevided  to  avoid  losses  by  maU, 

Stockton  Hough,  M.  n.,  TTniversity  Club,  New  York.        Medical  and  Bibliography. 

J.  Blelapp,  59  Commercial  St.,  Boston,  Mass.    Literary,  Bibliography  and  Drama. 

Barrett  J.  Davis,  Stratford,  Ont,  Canada.    Shaksperiana  (pamphlets,  cuttings,  engravings). 

Miss  Anna  L.  Ward,  Waterbury,  Conn.   Americana.  Specialty:  British  America  and  New  England. 

Cosmopolitan,  Book  Co.,  16  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  III.       Curiosa,  Facsetie,  Bibliography. 

Cyrus  K.  Remington,  No.  11  East  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Miscellaneous,  and  of  Niagara  Falls. 

Will  H.  Lyons,  Newport,  Ry.  Specialty,  Chess. 

W«n.  P.  Kenny,  394^  Hanover  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Miscellaneous. 

L.  M.  Willis,  No.  35  Monument  Avenue,  Charlestown,  Mass.  Would  like  Catalogues  of  Anti- 
Catholic,  Erotic  and  Facetious  Books. 


JOSEPH  MCDONOUGH, 

!E  OLDE  BOOKE  MAN. 

744  Broadway  &  2  Astor  Place, 
NEW  YORK  CITY, 

And  SO  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany.  N.  Y., 


DVALBR  IN 


AMERICAN    GENEALOGY,    HISTORY 
AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 


NOTICE  OP  REMOVAL. 

After  May  Ist,  Catalnguen  of  current  publica- 
tions and  rare  Second-Hand  Books,  will  ha  issued 
from  68  and  56  Stote  Street^  Aihany^  X^  Y%  ttend 
your  address  for  enei 


C.J.PRICE, 

AGENT  FOR  BNGUSfl  PUBLISHEU8, 

10M  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

Imports  to  order  from 

ENGLAND.   FRANCE    AND   QERMANY, 

FOREIGN  0ATAIX>GIJE8 

Of  New  and  Old  Books.    8ent  to  any  address. 


Particular  attention  paid  to  orders  for  Rare 

and  Curious  Books. 
Book'buyers  desiring  to  collect  books  on  Special 
Subjects,  or  in  search  of  Rare  and  Curious  Worlcs, 
are  Invited  to  correspond  with  the  advertiser,  whose 
long  experience  la  the  business  and  oonnecUons 
abroad  give  him  unusual  facilities  for  the  execution 
of  such  orders. 

Sitm  Ostoioyifs  of  OMeiiN  Boefct  itist  Cnusdt 
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ApriL 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 

AU  CatoOoguea  received  wULibe  entered  in  thU  lUt  w%ih  addreBB  of  >trm  iaauing  them.    For  any 

additional  notiu  desired  iO  eenU  per  IfneioiO  66  eharged. 


Anderson,  John,  Jr.,  Nem  York. 

Bennett,  M.  L.,  Vienna,  Italy. 

Baxendine,  Andrew,  EdiuburKh,  Scotland. 

Baker,  Edward,  Birmingham,  England. 

Baer,  Joseph  &  Co..  Fr»nkfort-on-M,  Germany. 

Brouffh,  W,A  Sous,  Birmingham,  England. 

Buchanan,  John,  London,  England. 

Belin,  Th^ophile,  Parts,  France. 

Bumpus,  J.,  London  ,Kngland. 

Bali,  U.  W,   Barron-on-Humber,  England. 

Cadby,  John,  H.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Oommiu,  J.  G.,  Exeter,  England. 
Conquet,  L.,  Paris,  France. 

Davie,  W.  O.  &  Co..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Delaroque,  Henri,  Paris,  France. 

Fowler,  E.  S.,  Bournemouth,  England. 
Fontaine,  August,  Paris,  France. 

Glaisher  W.    London.  Bneland. 
Garratt  J.  K.,  London.  Eneland. 
Gemeis  old  book  store,  Auptin,  Texas. 
Giloerg,  B.  M.,  Southampton,  England. 

Uigham,  C,  London,  England. 
Hitchman,  j.,  Birmingham,  England. 
Uoepli,  U.,  Milan,  Italy. 
Hartley,  Haigh,  U.,  London,  England. 
Hickcox,  J.  H.,  Wasnington,  D.  C. 
Hiersemnnn.  Karl  W.,  Lieipzig,  German}'. 
Howell,  E.,  Liverpool,  England. 

Iredale,  A.,  Torquay,  England. 

Jarvis  J.  W.  &  Son.  London,  England. 
Johnstou,  George  P.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Koehler,  K.  F.,  Leipzig,  Germany. 


Lehec,  L.,  Paris,  France. 
List&Francke,  Leipzig,  Germany. 
Labitte,  Em.,  Paul  &  Co..  Paris,  France. 
Luyster,  A.  L.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lissa,  G.,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Maggs,  U.,  London,  England.  _     . 

Millard's,  Miss,  Teddlngton,  Middlesex,  England. 
Maisonneuve,  J.,  Parip,  France. 
McDonough,  Joseph,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Meeham,  B.  &  J.  F.,  Bath,  BnjglwJd; 
Muller  F.  &  Co.,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands. 

Nutt,  D.,  I^ndon,  England. 
Nash,  E.  \V.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pickering  A  Chatto,  London,  England. 
Parsons.  £.,  London,  England. 

Rosenthal  Ludwig,  Munich,  Bavaria. 
Keader,  A,^  London,  England. 
Rondeau,  Eraile,  Paris,  France. 
Reeves  ^k  Turner,  London,  England. 

Saunders,  W.  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa^, 
Spencer,  W.  T.,  Loudon,  England. 
Stevens,  Henry  &  Son,  London,  England. 
Sotheran  &  Co.,  London,  England. 
Sutton,  Albert,  MancheBterJEugland. 
Scribner  &  Weiford,  New  York. 
Stargardt,  J.  A.,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Thorpe^.,  Brighton,  Englwid. 
Thorp,  Thos.,  ReadinK,  England. 
Taylor,  Thomas  J.,  Taunton,  Mass. 
The  Bookshop,  Chicago,  ill. 

.Young,  H.  &  Son,  Liverpool,  England. 

Zahm,  &  Co.,  Lancaster,  Penn., 


OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  MAILS,    Post  dmco  Department.  Washlnffton.    D,  C. 

TRANS-ATLANTIC    MAILS. 


Ci«<)8iNo  or  TOK  Mails  of  Burofvan  Stsamsbs. 
From    NEW  YORK. 


(Steamers  depart  about  8  hours  later.) 
From   flKW   YORK. 


APBH..         STBAlCKa.      DBSnVATZON.     OXiOfREHG.       AFBH^         BTXAXXB.     DXBTZVATIOir.  OLOeZiro 


Wed.  2  TKAva... 


' Bremeo 

Teutonic Queenstown . 

Rhynland ..Antwerp 


8at« 


Tue. 


6  La  Norm ANDiE... Havre 

THiNOYAiiLA  CbristlanJa... 

AuRANiA QueenstowD. 

Blbb Bremen 

Anohoria Glasifow 

8  Arizona Queenstown. 

FULDA Bremen 


ILau  A.  M. 
11^  A.M. 

i.ao  p.  M. 

1.00  a.m. 
2.00  A.M. 
2.C0  A.  M. 
2.30  A.  M. 
8.80  A.  M, 
3.30  A.  M. 
4.80  A.  M. 


Wed.  9  Lahn Bremen 4.80a.m. 

Adriatic Queenstown.    5.00  a.  m. 

WsstbrnIjAND.... Antwerp 6.311p.m. 


Tlia.  10  Rotterdam Rotterdam. . .  7.30  a.  m. 

Sat.    12  LABRETAONB....Havre... 7.G0A.  M. 

BiDBR Bremen 7.90  a.  m. 

Umbria  Queenstown.  8.00  a.m. 

Bthiopia Olassrow 0.8ii  a.  m. 


Wed.  16  AiiLBB Bremen 

C'Y  or  CHiGAOCQueenstown. 
Waesland Aniw*  rp 

•at.    19  La  Gascoone Havre  

Sbryia Quet-nBtuwn. 

Werra Bremen 


11.80  a.  m. 
Noon. 
\:mp.  m. 

1.3U  A.  M. 
2.00  A.  M. 
3.00  A.  M. 

4.(iO  A.  MV 


Wed.23  City  or  Paris.  ..Queenstown.  6.00  a.  m. 

SaaIjB.. Bremen 5.80  ▲.  m. 

FaiBsiiAND Antwerp 0.80 a.m. 

Thii.84  Columbia Hambunr  ....  6.80  a.  m. 

P.  CaiaAnd Amsterdam..  7.80  a.m. 


Sat*    26  La  CHAMPAGNB...Harve...........   6.80  a.  m. 

NoRGB Cbristianla...    6.80  a.  m. 

Btruria Queenstown.    7JI0  a.  m. 

Ems Bremen 7.80  a.  m. 

Deyonia OlasflTOW '  9.00  P.  m. 


Tue.  29  Alaska Queenstown.  10.00  a.  m. 

Wed.30  Traye ..^....Bremen 10.80  a.  M. 

NooRDLAND Antwerp Noon. 


From 


«.^. 


Sat.     5  SCYTBiA......... Queenstown. 

12  Payonia Queenstown. 

19  S.\MARiA Queenstown. 

26  Catalonia Queenstown. 

From     BALTinORE. 


Wed.23  Dresden Bremen 

2  Rhein Bremen 

9  Weser Bremen. ..» 

16  Karlsruhe Bremen 

99  Amrrioa ;«k.»Brem«mu 


6.80  a.  M. 

Noon. 
6.80  p.  M. 

Noon. 


Noon. 
Noon. 
Noon. 
Noon. 

KoONt 
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TME    BOOKMART. 


88  High  street,  Maryle'bone,  London,  W.  England., 
1S0,0M  Volumes  of  all  Cinsgea  of  MitcellaTieout  and  Theolofflcai  Literature  amnged  unde 
Subjects  on  band. 

Special  Sobjects:  Napolauis,  knd  Americana  (Noitb  and  SouUii,  India,  China  and  CeDtrnl 
Asia,  Anstralaata,  and  Topograpby. 

LIsU  ol  Books  Wanted  receive  every  attention.    

NEW  WORLD  BOOK  LIST     hoWTO  BUILDAHOUSB 


WHXIAM  GEORGE'S  SONS, 
BRISTOU  OLD  ENGLAND. 

HAS  NOW  READY  A 

CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICANA 

Including  Majw  wltli  copioos  Annotations.  A 
very  large  collection,  the  result  o(  many  years' 
amassing.  Hvo,  IfiO  pages,  cloth;  post  free  on 
rteetvt  of  "a  ceiu#  (postage  stamps  will  do). 

All  our  other  catalogues  sent /ree  on  receipt  of 
poetBl^rd. 


Ftr  $t.OO. 
OWN 
YOUR 
OWN 
HOME. 

THE  OHKAPEST  AMD  BBBT  BOOK, 


BOOKMART  PUBLISHING  CO. 


H«v«  PuklUksdRapplflMenlacanlalnliiB 
Prleea  t«  Uie  llDlloiniiK  ralnablv  AneUon 
tale*,  princlpallj  Ameracanai 

Bebcheb,  Kev.  Hkhby   Ward,   Brookltk, 
N.  ^.  91.00 

TWVULZIO    COIXECTION,     MlIJLIT,    ITALT. 

Pabts  1  AND  a.  60  centa 

Jambs,  Cot~  Edward  C,  Oodenbbvro,  N.  T. 
60  cents 
llAUBiCB.  Hon.  Jameb,  Haspbth,  Lom»  Is- 
land, ».  T.  50  cents 
HUBPHY,  HSNRY  C.,  Urooklvk,  N.  T.  fl.OO 
0'CoR0R,CaABiJcs,NEwT0RK, K.  Y.  SOcents 
Strvkhb,  Urnry,  i^oiiDOK,  Esq:  50  cents 
Hawkins,  BcsH  C,  Nkw  York,  N.  T.  60  cents 
Du  Bois,  Ubkri  Pbnz.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SO  cents 
Hob,  Richard  M  .  New  Tork,  N.  F.  60  cent 
Cist,  Louis  J.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Parts  1 

2,  3,  AND  4.  $3.36 

CABI.B,  U.  H.,    Hyde  Park,  Mass.    Parts  1 

Ajn>  3.  9I.9S 

Cooke,  Joseph  J.,  Providbnce,  R.  I.    Parts 

1,  2.  ADD  3.  J3.00 

Parnuh,  Ai.EX.,  Providence,  K  1.  75  cents 
Guild,  Hon.  C.  H.,  East  Sombrvh.le,  UAsa. 

Parts  i  and  2.  ti.so 

PooRE,  Major  Ben  Pkrlfv,  Nbwui'Rvport. 

Conn.  75  cenie 

Kennedy, Robert  LiEnox,  New  York. 

Hale,  Hon.  Chab.  and  Nathan,  Boston,  and 
Jatne,  J.  P.,  Nrw  York.  50  centH 


Addrvu 

BOOKMART  PUBLISHING  CO., 

PITTSBURG.  PA. 


BOOK  AND  FURNITURE  EXCHANGE. 

BOOKS,    OLD    AND    RARE. 

XEuna  Axn  avaiOKTJxa. 
•ohoalBooki,](niioalInKTn)QHiti,TooltftOatlW7. 

1ST  SM  8C,  and  8.  E.  Cor.  Sth  and  E  StB.,  N.  W. 
N.  Tie  K  St.,  N.  W.,      Wuhlngton,  D.  C. 

THE    CELEBRATED 

Shakespeare  Library 

OF  THE  LATE 

Prof.  F.  B.  Haegal, 
contain  Ids  very  rare 

Pamphlets,  Conunentarlee, 

and  BiogTaphloal  Works 

Is  to  be  Bold  by  the  Anllquarlaos, 

GILHOFER   &    RANSCHBURG, 


_J 
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April, 


V 

I 

c 

K 

"S 

DE. 

The  Pi™ 

SmiUFnilB.wiinQMEnpum-i""!'—-'-    — r— -— — 
otSptcialiia  and  »11  Worthy  No»=luo.    Siun.  ilups 

ud  d<FiwiUu.™«n..luu.d»n«oilo™lpl.U!Bi«.M 
lnch«,»i>df«n>..p.««  Sptcl.1  (Uih Pri.e« •"oo.oo; 
■«  Floral  Guide.  E«ry  p(i™ii»hi>  owot  »f™ioI 
laiidorcullivaK>aplarit«houldh»Te«copT.  Kuitdaa 
una  vhKh  imovint  mar  Ik  dxl'ictnl  from 
ent  order.  *l>rti)B«a  OUIOflM  Fr««.  Pure  Kocki. 
Full  Husnr*.  Price*  Uw  fbr  Honast  Coodi. 
JjUIEB  tick,  8SEDSIU»,  Boc&mUt,  V.  T. 


Out-of-the-way  Books. 


i 


Wrlteforu—  _.  —  . 
oonulfllDK  Amerlmnn  lli 
I1«ma  relating  '~  •"•" 


„„„ „ OUtiOUB 

BEvolDtlODl,  scaroe  English 
-  --«t  iQMttet  to  iho 

, ^wlindeon  Collector, 

Vo>  luree  and  Travels,  Oaello  Literature,  BookR  oa 
Africa.  AuBtmlla.  Napoleon  I..  8foi]«nd,  etc..  Anil- 
quarian  Works,  eto„  etc.;  gratis  and  post  free  on 
■pplltatlon. 


J.  H.  &  A.  ASHWORTH, 

48  Lands  Lane,  Leeds,  Cn^land. 

OATALOOUB  07  BOOKS,  No.  ITT,  78  pagM,  MW 
iMdy,  sTati*.-TX&HOIB  EDWABOS  IS  Hifb 
Street,  JUrylebone,  Londan,  W. 

Ttiis  CotdloirtK  <tuludc(  ffood  eoUcetfoiu  of 
1.  Alpine  LUerature. 

•i.  French  fforkg  (most  on  art  and  literature). 
8.  MUitnry  Lttera/ure.  .      „ 

i.  Boohg  relatlna  to  NapoUon  and  the  French 

Revolution.  Etc,  etc 

Godefrov  Mayer,  Old  Enicravine  Dealer, 

47  RUE  RICHER,    PARIS, 
-w^.   OUT;  Itoxwid  HI 
Booitt  and  JUantwcKpti.   I 


JOHN  PTERCE, 

78  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Old  Engliah  Poetry,  Old  English  Utera- 
ture.  Out-of-the-way  Books,  Modern  Po- 
etry, First  Editions.  Autographs. 

C.    L.   TRAVER, 

Trenton   N.  J. 

NEW   AND   OLD    BOOKS. 

New  Jersey  History  and   Geoloev< 

OBOnrS  TITALIZXB  ?HO?FEITK.  Is  oitnct- 
ed  from  the  Brain  of  the  Ux  and  froni  the  einbT;o 
of  the  whttt  and  oaL  It  IsnotalaboratoryPtMi- 
pbote  but  a  Vital  PhoHphlte. 

It  gives  bright  new  life  and  health  to  tbe  bnln 
andnerYeeandaldswonderfnllrln  the  bodily  tod 
mental  development  of  children. 

Nervous  prostration,  dlmlnliibed  vitality,  sleep- 
leasness,  Inabllitf  to  study  or  remember.  Is  but 
BSAUr  SmrOSR,  in  s»rae  cases  even  BUH 
■TAKTATIOV. 

It  ban  been  used  and  recoui  mended  by  Bishop 
Potta,  Bishop  Stevenn,  Bishop  Bobertson.  Pns. 
Hark  Hopkins,  Pres.  Dudley,  Prof.  WUIard 
Parker.  Draper,  Bean)  and  tbonsands  of  the 
best  bnUn  workers. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  SB  W.  SBTH  ST.,  N.  T. 
For  aale  br  DrugglKa  atby  mall  tl. 


eetiim  if  fmrimllt  7i 


INTERNATIONAL 
TYPEWRITER  I 


d  bj)  DtPBtt.  Van,  Leon- 

T,  anmUiomht,  etc—PorimtU  of  JaaUt, 

FrenfoiKlranln.   etc.    —    Fortralta    of    OeuUMi    ana 
Aceouch^urt.  eic.,  etc- 

Orotli  and  Port  FVee  on  applluiMon. 
LifU  <■}  Wanta  rtulw  cor^il  oUenlton. 

JOSEPH    SILK, 

147  eTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK, 

Dealer  in  Old  Books  of  every  Description. 

One  bundled  tbouuod 
leading  Magazines  In  sto 


ind  auppUed  at   low 
All  oommuDlcatloiis  by  mall  answered  protoptl;. 


A  stnotly  first  class  machine,  f^illywamnted. 
Hade  from  very  be«t  material,  by  nkilled  w<wt- 
men,  and  with  tlie  best  tools  Uiat  nave  ever  beeo 
devised  tor  the  ptirpoee.  Witmiitt^  to  do  ill 
tbatcanbereasooably  rxpeeted  oCthe  very  best 
typewrller  extant.  Capal>te  Of  writing  150  ivoid.' 
per  minute— or  more— accorfilig  to  the  ability  ol 
the  operator.  . 

Price  -  $100.00. 

It  there  la  no  agent  In  yonr  town,  address  ttie 
manulacttuvrs, 

THB  PARISH  IHFS.  CO., 
AgenU  wanted.  PARISH,  N.  Y. 
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PREPARATORY   TO   REMOVAL. 

A   CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE 

OF   VALUABLE    BOOKS, 
At  very  low  prices,  to  effect  an  Immediate  Sale, 

will  be  forwarded  to  any  address. 

D.  G.  FRANCIS, 

17   -^stor   Place,  —  ISTE^W    YORK. 

THE  WASHINGTON  BOOK  CHRONICLE     D  UPRAT  &  CO., 

848  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW    YORK, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FINE  BOOKS. 

'Jonanst"  anH  ''Conimet"  Pnlilications. 

Bare  Euglisli  Books. 


Cpnuips  literary  and  hintorioal  articles,  irJves  lists 
of  new  Government  publications,  and  bargains  in 
Standai^d,  Choice,  and  Rare  Books. 

Sena  for  a  iam%^  copy. 

TRU  f>.  Xowbermillt  &  Co,, 

1484  *  14S6  "F"  8t,  Wwdiiagton,  D.  a 

DAVID  G.  FRANCIS 

17  Astor  Plaoe.  New  York, 

DEALER  IN 

IDaluable  Qlb  anb  mew  £ooIt6. 

Priced  Catalogues  Issued  from  time  to  time,  sent 
gratis  to  any  address. 


OLD     BOOKS     NEW 

Away   Down    In    Prices. 

BACON'S  BOOKSTORE. 

86    DIAJHOND    STRBBT, 

(Just  above  Smithlleld). 


ZiPPINCOTTS  MAGAZINE,  wUh  it% 
varied  andtxulient  contents,  is  a  library 
in  itself. 

It  was  indeed  a  happy  tAoi^kt  to  print  an 
entire  novel  in  each  number. 

Not  a  short  novelette  ^  but  a  long  story  such 
as  you  are  used  to  get  in  booh  form  and  pay 
from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a  half  for. 

Not  only  thai^  but  with  each  number  you  get 
an  abundance  of  other  contributions,  which  gives 
you  a  good  magagine  besides  the  novel. 

The  ringing  blows  which  have  been  struch  on 
the  gateway  of  popular  favor,  have  resounded 
throughout  the  entire  land,  and  to-day  Lippin- 
cotfs  Magamne  stands  tn  the  front  ranh  of 
monthly  publications,  and  is  the  most  widely* 
read-and-talked'Of  publication  of  its  hind  in  the 
world.    For  full  descriptive  circulars^  address 

LIPPINCO  TTS  MA  GAZINR,  PhUadelphia 
%Z  '^^  P^  year,    25  cts,  single  number. 
The  publisher  of  this  paper  will  receive  your 
subscription. 


Ed.  E.  Levi, 


DEALER  IN 


NEW  AND  OLD  BOOKS, 

900  Liberty  St.,  PITTSBURG.  Pa. 

Correspondenee  fyom  Uie  Trade  Solicited 
In  Reference  to  Cbe  Sale  or  Excliance  of 
Nemr  Books  In  qaantltleii. 

20,000 

VOLUMES  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


UNITED  STATES 

(Government  IpuWfcatlong^ 

A  MONTHLY  CATALOOUB. 

BY    JOHN   H.    HICKCOX, 
WA8HINOTON,  D.  C. 

Fifth  year  of  Issue.    Subscription,  $6.00  per  an- 
num.   Single  numbers,  60  cents. 


aieyan&cr  a  Crawford 


DEALER  IN 


OLD    BOOKS, 

I006    OLIVE    STREET, 


Sbelte,  nDlnerale  an")  jTogeUs* 

Also  SEEDS  and   PLANIS. 

C.  R.  ORCUTT.  Publisher, 

THE  WEST  AMERICAN    SCIENTIST, 

San  DIeso,  California, 
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ICTURESQUE 


THB  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  IS  THE 

TiTTvxCITEr) 


W^£f  7/?>l//VS  fl/l/AK  BETWEEN  PITT8BURQ,  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE. 

PHILADELPHIA  AND  NEW  YORK. 


Tteo  Traim  Daily  between  JPittsburg,    Wheeling,    Cotumlme,    Oincinnati,  Xauit- 

vilUf  St.  Louie  and  the  Southwest. 


ALI.    TRAINS    B4V1PPRD    UTITH 


PULLMAN    -    PALACE    -    SLEEPING    -    CARS, 


72    MILES 

THE    SHORTEST    LINE    TO    WASHINGTON    CITY. 

E.  D.  SMITH,  J.  T.  ODELL.  CHAS.  O.  SCULU 

DivlBlon  Pawenger  Agent.  Oeneral  Manager.  General  Passenger  Agent. 


JAMES  RIMELL  &  SON,      AUTOGRAPHS. 


BOOK  AN n  BUI  NT  SELLERS, 

91  OXFORD  ST..  LONDON,  ENG. 

Fine  ART  and  Illustrated  BOOKS 

a  Specialty. 

Catalosnies  of  recent  puichaBeft  sent  free. 

AMERICANA! 

Henry  Stevens  &  Son, 

AMEBICAK&ANTIQnARIAKBOOKSELLEBS. 

Will  Bend  their  Catalogues  of  Books  and  Pamph- 
lets relating  to  America,  gratis  and  post  free  on 
application.    Prices  strictly-  moderate. 

115    ST.    MARTIN'S    LANE, 


3amc0  IRoclic,  BoohscIIcr, 

38  New  Oxford  St.,  (Next  Madie's  Library 

London,    -    England. 

Catalogues  constantly  issuing— Gratis  and  Post) 
Free.  Special  items:  Rowlandson.  Crulksbank, 
Aiken.  Tnckens,  Thackeray,  Lever,  Napoleon  and 
French  Revolution,  Voyages  and  Travels,  Austral- 
asia. India.  Anecdotal  Memoirs.  Sets  of  Punch,  II- 
lustrattKl  News,  and  other  periodical,  fine  library 
sets  of  British  Poets,  Dramatists,  B8sayi(»t8.  Histo- 
rians, Novelists,  Picture  Galleries,  Caricatures, 
Natural  History,  Fiction,  and  all  leading  authors. 


Jost  pnblished :  Catalogue  10  (f ree  on  applica 
tion)  Containing  fine  specimens  of  Addison,  Lord 
Auson,  Baxter,  Beethoven,  Bewick,  Blake,  Bos- 
well,  Sir  T.  Browne,  Burns,  Byron,  Carlyle, 
Charles  II.,  Cowper,  Dickens,  6.  Eliot  Gray,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Keats,  Pep^s,  Shelley,  Teuns^son, 
Thackeray,  Theatrical  autographs,  &c,  Ac 
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IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Fn  m  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Tread  softly  here;  the  sacredest  of  tombs 
Are  those  that  hoJd  your  poets.  Kings  and  queens 
Are  facile  accidents  of  Time  and  Chance; 
Chance  sets  them  on  the  heights,  they  climb  not 

there  I 
But  he  who  from  the  darkling  mass  of  mep 
Xs  on  the  wing  of  heavenly  thought  upborne 
To  finer  ether,  and  becomes  a  voice 
For  all  the  voiceless,  God  anointed  him ; 
His  name  shall  be  a  star,  his  grave  a  shrine  I 

Tread  softly  here,  in  silent  reverence  tread. 
Beneath  those  marble  cenotaphs  and  urns 
Liies  richer  dust  than  ever  nnture  hid 
Packed  in  the  mountain's  adamantine  heart. 
Or  slyly  wrapt  in  unsuspc  ctini?  sand. 
The  dross  men  toil  for  often  stains  the  soul. 
How  vain  and  all  Ignoble  seems  that  greed 
To  him  who  stands  in  this  dim  cloistered  air 
With  these  most  sacred  asht  s  at  his  feet  I 

This  dust  was  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Dryden  this; 

The  spark  that  once  illumed  it  lingers  still. 

O  ever-hallowed  spot  of  English  earth  I 

If  the  unleashed  and  happy  spirit  of  man 

Have  option  to  revisit  our  dull  globe, 

What  aureus t  shades  at  midnight  here  convene 

In  the  miraculous  sessions  of  the  moon 

When  the  great  pulse  of  London  faintly  throbs, 

And  one  by  one  the  stars  in  heaven  pale  I 

Thomas  BAn.Er  Aldbich. 


MODERN  BOOKBINDING. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Zaehnsdorf  recently  con- 
tributed an  excellent  article  on  the 
above  subject  to  the  press.  He  said  : 
"  Bookbinding  has  certainly  very 
much  altered  smce  the  days  of  Grolier 
and  his  contemporaries.    Could   he 


but  see  some  of  the  cloth- work  tha^ 
is  now  in  the  market,  he  would,  there 
is  no  doubt,  be  astonished  Seeing 
that  there  are  comparatively  ftw 
books  bound  now  but  in  cloth,  it  be- 
hoves us  to  ask,  is  not  cloth-work 
modem  bookbinding  ? " 

On  some  of  the  cloth-work  there 
is  doubtless  good  taste  shown  in  the 
selection  of  color  and  general  get-up 
of  the  book ;  but  on  how  few  is  the 
book  itself  studied  that  the  binding 
should  be  in  keeping  with  its  contents ! 
Compare  the  volumes  of  Keepsake, 
and  other   table    books,   that  were 
issued  some  few  years  ago,  bound  in 
silk  or  m  stamped  velvet,  to  the  books 
now  cased  in  gaudy  cloth.    Of  the 
thousand  and    one  published,   how 
many  books  are  issued  in  a  properly 
bound  form?    For  one  must  make  a 
distmction    between   a  cased  book 
and  one  bound  in  boards.    A  cased 
Dook,  or,  in  plainer   words,  a  cloth 
cover   18,  after  all  that  can  be  saii 
m  Its  favor,  only  a  superior  kmd  of 
^'^PPmg;  at  the  first  fall  or  rough 
usye  the  book  parts  from  its  jacket, 
and  the  cover  then  offers  little  pro- 
tection to  its  contents.    True,  the-a 
are  a  few  books  to  be  had  which  are 
Placed  m  a  better  sort  of  binding; 
but  as  the  leather  used  on  the  binding 
altogether  is  scarcely  better  than  a 
iraud,  It    takes  a  place  very   little 
mgher  than  cloth-work,  and  of  tht 
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two  one  would  almost  prefer  the 
cloth-cased  copy,  because  one  knows 
what  to  expect  if  the  book  be  used 
much,  and  the  cost  is  very  much  less. . 
Again,  how  many  are  there  who  un- 
derstand or  even  know  a  properly- 
bound  book  T  So  much  of  this  cheap 
work  has  been  done  that  it  is  almost 
a  rarity  to  have  a  well-bound  book  in 
one's  hands. 

Is  the  binder  to  be  blamed  for  this 
deterioration  of  solid  work!  One 
can  hardly  censure  him,  for  he  being 
under  the  direction  of  the  publisher, 
has  to  do  as  ordered ;  or,  if  the  work 
is  estimated  for,  the  publisher  accepts 
in  almost  every  case  the  lowest  ten- 
der, and  the  binder  has,  very  often, 
to  scamp  the  work  to  make  it  pay, 
and  does  not  care  how  it  is  executed, 
so  long  as  his  work  be  accepted. 
This,  then,  inculpates  the  publisher, 
for  one  cannot  blame  the  public,  who 
are  attracted  by  anything  that  is 
cheap  and  of  a  gaudy  character.  No 
doubt  the  public  require  restraining 
as  to  the  choice  of  books  and  bind- 
ings. An  attempt  was  made  in  this 
direction  some  three  or  four  years  ago 
by  an  enterprisng  publisher,  who  cer- 
tainly did  print  a  very  choice  book, 
and  who  promised  its  subscribers  the 
book  in  a  properly -bound  form.  So 
that  everything  should  be  correct  a 
first-class  binder  was  consulted,  who 
finally  took  the  order  to  get  up  two 
copies  in  different  styles,  each  copy 
consisting  of  a  few  sheets  of  letter- 
press, but  filled  up  to  proper  thick- 
ness with  blank  paper  so  that  the 
travellers  could  sliow  the  style  of 
printing,  woodcuts,  thickness  o**  book, 
and  lastly,  the  beautiful  binding,  per- 
haps also  quoting  the  binder's  name 
as  a  further  inducement  for  orders. 
The  binder  having  promises  of  such 
an  imusual  order,  viz.,  some  hundreds 
of  copies  in  fancy  vellum,  took  great 
trouble,  had  his  men  working  during 
holiday  time,   and   turned   out    two 


very  fine  samples  of  binding  just  in 
time  for  the  travellers.  The  books 
were  shown  and  admired,  but  when 
the  time  arrived  for  them  to  be  bound, 
instead  of  the  original  binder  reaping 
the  benefit  of  his  brains,  the  two 
books  were  taken  to  a  cloth  binder, 
the  sides  were  electroed,  the  books 
cased,  and  issued  to  the  subscribers, 
very  few  of  them  knowing  the  fraud 
practised.  This  is  quoted  as  one  in- 
stance that  the  public,  aye,  and  very 
few  booksellers,  really  know  a  prop- 
erly-bound book  when  they  see  ona 

Another  example  happened  in 
which  the  writer  was  a  silent  specta- 
tor. A  gentleman  came  to  a  binder 
of  good  repute ;  he  wanted  a  book 
very  nicely  bound,  and,  after  having 
a  number  of  books  shown  him  bound 
in  various  styles  from  plain  Russia  to 
daintily-inlaid  morocco,  at  last  select- 
ed a  superb  Grolier  for  pattern  ;  the 
color  was  next  selected,  then  the 
price  was  asked ;  a  modest  sum  was 
named.  "  What ! "  exclaimed  the  cus- 
tomer, "I  don't  want  to  pay  more 
than  2s.  6d."  A  pale  green  cloth  bind- 
ing, lettered  on  the  back,  with  sprink- 
led edges,  was  afterwards  chosen, 
and  the  gentleman  expressed  himself 
quite  as  well  satisfied  as  with  the 
morocco  copy.  Here  was  a  man  evi- 
dently moving  in  good  society,  who, 
taking  quite  one  bpiir  of  .a  traders 
man's  time,  expected  arich-  Groher 
in  morocco,  with  gilt  edges;  for'2s.  6d. 

These  facts  are  mentioned  to  show 
the  necessity  of  restraining,  if  one 
may  so  use  the  term,  and  such  work 
lies  more  in  the  hands  of  the  publish- 
ers and  booksellers  than  with  the 
binder. 

It  has  been  said  over  And  over  again 
that  a  properly -bound  book  should 
open  easily  and  remain  open  at  any 
page.  Now,  if  a  book  is  printed  on 
very  heavy  or  stout  paper  to  make  it 
appear  bulky,  as  is  sometimes  done 
for  want  of  matter,  is  it  possible  for 
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the  binder  to  make  such  a  book  open 
easily  and  remain  so  without  putting 
each  leaf  on  a  guard,  and  thus  mak- 
ing it  a  guard  book  ?  Books  printed 
three  hundred  years  ago  had  good 
paper,  their  bindings  are  in  many  in- 
stances in  fair  preservation,  and  in 
all  cases  these  books  were  bound  with 
tight  backs— a  thing  perfectly  impos- 
sible to  do  with  the  present  class  of 
paper.  The  very  fact  of  them  having 
tight  backs  tended  to  their  good  con- 
dition ;  the  paper  allowed  of  such 
treatment,  it  was  good,  thin  and  plia- 
ble. As  the  paper  altered  in  the  man- 
ufacture and  became  adulterated,  so 
the  binder  had  to  meet  the  require- 
ments such  paper  demanded,  and  the 
hollow  back  was  introduced  to  open 
more  easily.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference  between  a  tight  back  as 
above,  and  a  flexible  back.  The  for- 
mer had  paper  glued  upon  paper  un- 
til ^he  back  was  as  hard  as  iron.  In 
many  cases  these  lasers  werel-16th 
inch  thick  ;  in  the .  latter  the  leather 

is  almost  fastened  direct  upon  the 
sections,  thuis  permitting  the  book  to 
open  perfectly  flat  But  this  method 
is  not  suitable  for  all  bindings  of  the 
present  day.  It  has  been  asked,  Why 
cannot  one  get  a  book  bound  now 
equal,  to^thoae  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago?  This  is  answered 
that  one  gets  better  binding  and 
more  accurately  done  by  going  to  a 
binder  of  good  standing,  for  books 
are  quite  as  elaborately  decorated 
now  as  in  former  years ;  but  modern 
books  are  of  less  money  value,  there- 
fore have  cheaper  bindings.  But 
when  a  book  has  over  fourteen  days 
spent  on  its  decoration  one  must  be 
prepared  for  the  charge  of  time  ex- 
pended on  it.  When  Channing  said, 
"God  be  thanked  for  books,"  he 
ought  to  have  added,  "and  good 
bookbinders.'' 


AS  TO  POPE. 

"  Pop  no  a  poet !  "  cried  an  old  Scot- 
tish lady  long  ago,  "  why,  I  can  tell 
every  card  in  Belinda's  hand."  This 
argument  may,  or  may  not,  prove 
convincingly  that  Pope  was  a  poet 
Mr.  Courthope  is  convinced  already, 
and  returns  to  the  charge  against 
Wart  on,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  and 
many  other  heretics,  in  his  admirable 
new  biography  of  the  Twitnam  re- 
cluse. Mr.  Courthope's  Life  of  Pope 
is  the  more  excellent  because  he  has 
resisted  the  biographer's  temptation 
to  paint  his  hero  in  the  blackest  as- 
phalte.  Pope's  biographers,  like  the 
historians  of  the  Roman  people,  have 
detested  their  subjects.  Pope's  du- 
plicity, his  rancour,  his  cruel  attacks 
on  people  insignificant  and  poor,  his 
deplorable  tone  towards  women,  have 
turned  biographers  into  assailants. 
Mr.  Courthope,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
perfectly  humane,  kindly,  and  toler- 
ant. "  To  understand  all  is  to  forgive 
all;"  and  he  appears  thoroughly  to 
understand  Pope's  character  and  the 
making  of  it.  People  have  always 
pardoned  Byron's  bitterness  because 
of  his  unlucky  physical  mishap.  But 
what  was  Byron's  grievance  against 
nature  to  Pope's  ?  A  "  man  of  his 
make,"  as  he  puts  it,  and  with  his^ 
heart,  at  once  so  tender  and  so  fiery 
and  so  proud,was  bom  to  be  made  mis- 
erable beyond  all  imagining  by  the 
beautiful  women  who  courted  him, 
and  then  laughed  in  Im  face.  Edu- 
cated apart  from  all  that  was  manly 
in  English  life,  a  child  bom  in  a  weak 
and  haughty,  and  persecuted  Church, 
he  wes  too  sorely  tempted,  and  too 
naturally  armed  himself  with  duphc- 
ity  and  mockery,  the  weapons  of  the 
weak.    Of  such  the  Laureate  says 

By  those  whom  Qod  had  made  full-llinbed  and  tall, 
Scorn  was  allowed  as  part  of  his  defect 

at  King  Arthur's  coinrt,  and  we,  when 
all  the  heat  of  the  turmoil  is  oven 
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should  not  be  less  tolerant  than  Ar- 
thur's knights.  One  may  be  even 
grateful  to  Mr.  Courthope  for  speak- 
ing of  Pope's  "romantic  narrative" 
about  Addison,  and  using  six  sylla- 
bles in  place  of  one.  But,  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  Pope's  poe- 
try, that  is  a  different  thing.  Unless 
all  good  writing  about  verse  is  to  be 
called  "  poetry  "  (which  is  a  question 
of  terminology),  Mr.  Courthope  has 
not  convinced  me  that  Pope  was  a 
poet,  except  on  rare  occasions,  and, 
as  a  rule,  "  with  a  diflference." 


Thus  Pope  himself  agrees  with  Cow- 
per's  verdict,  which  Mr.  Courthope 
finds  "superficial  and  unjust"  Hab- 
emus  confitentens  reum. 


Let  us  examine  a  few  of  his  argu- 
ments. Let  us  admit  that  if  Boileau 
was  a  poet,  Pope  was  a  poet ;  as  far 
as  terminology  goes,  he  has  a  right  to 
the  nama  But  Mr.  Courthope  finds 
fault  with  Cowper's  famous  lines,  de- 
claring that  Pope  made 

poetry  a  mere  mechanic  art. 
And  every  warbler  has  the  tune  by  heart. 

"  No  criticism,"  Mr.  Courthope  cries, 
"  in  my  opinion  was  ever  more  super- 
ficial and  unjust"  And  then  Mr. 
Courthope,  quite  unconsciously, 
adopts  the  criticism  as  his  own.  He 
really  admits  that  Fenton  and  Broome^ 
very  average  warblers,  had  "  the  tune 
by  heart"  The  following  words  are 
his: — 

"  So  thoroughly  had  the  assistants 
mastered  the  secret  of  Pope's  style, 
that,  as  Johnson  says,  the  world  has 
been  unable  to  detect  any  substantial 
difference  in  the  work  of  the  different 
hands."  Could  the  "  tune  "  be  had  by 
heart  better  than  by  Broome  and 
Fenton T  Again,  "Pope  knew  that 
Fenton  and  Broome  had  sufficiently 
mastered  the  mechanism  of  his  style 
to  be  almost  as  skilful  versifiers  as 
himself,"  so,  for  trade  purposes,  he 
tried  to  keep  secret  the  amount  of 
their  contributions  to  his  Odyssey. 


As  to  Pope's  version  of  the  Iliad,. 
Mr.  Courthope  thinks  that  this  alone 
would  entitle  Pope  to  the  praise  of  "  a 
great  original  poet"    But  he  had  a 
collaborator,  surely,  in  Homer !  I  said 
long  ago  (in  a  preface  to  a  prose  ver- 
sion of  the  Odyssey)  that  "  this  great 
translation — Pope's— must  always  live 
as  an  English  poem."    But  then  the 
poetry  in  it  was  given  by  the  Greek, 
Mr.  Courthope  says  that  Pope  "  has- 
vividly  entered  into  the  imaginary 
situation,  not,  indeed,  in  the  spirit  of 
Homer,     but    nevertheless    in     the 
spirit  of  a  genuine  poet"    Would  it 
not  be  as  true  to  say,  in  the  spirit  of 
a  splendid  rhetorician  t  Mr.  Courthope 
•proves  his  case   by  extracts  of  the 
highest    merit,    the    most   brilliant 
speed  and  force,  but  then  they  are 
extracts  from  Homeric  speeches.    All 
the  future  of  Greek  oratory  was  pres- 
ent  in  Homer,  and  to  this,  for  exam- 
ple to  Sarpedon's  speech  to  GlaucuSr 
Pope  does  perfect,  nay,  unexampled 
and  unequalled  justice,  in  the  manner 
of  his  own  age.    But  Homer  was  so 
very  much  more  than  a  rhetorician  ; 
Pope,  I  still  venture  to  think,  was 
not.     Mr.  Courthope  repeats,  again 
and  again,  that  he  rendered  Homer 
in  the  spirit  of  Statins,  that  he  "found- 
ed  his  epic  style  on  that  of  the  Latiu 
poets,  whose  spirit  is  most  opposed 
to  Homer's."    Thus  Pope   definitely^ 
marked  his  own  place,  and  the  limite 
of  his  poetic  understanding.    It  is  as 
if  one  translated  the  Njal  Saga  in  the 
manner  of  Marivaux  or  of  Hayley. 
To  take  an  example  of  Mr.  Court- 
hope's  own.  Homer  says,  "  and  the 
people  perished  ; "  Pope  says,  "  And 
heaped  the  camp  with  mountains  of 
the  dead."    Mr.  Courthope  compares 
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a  passage  of  Pope  with  a  passage  of 
Ohapman  and  one  of  Mr.  Worsley. 
It  is  the  speech  of  Agamemnon 
against  Calchas,  a  piece  of  oratory 
again.  Here  is  what  Agamemnon 
begins  by  saying,  '  Prophet  of  evil, 
never  yet  hast  thou  spoken  good  to 
me  ;  ever  are  evils  dear  to  thy  heart 
to  bode :  a  good  word  hast  thou  never 
«aid,  nor  a  good  deed  done,  and  now 
iihou  utterest  thy  soothsaying  among 
the  Danaans,  even  how  that  for  this 
the  archer  God  sends  mischief  upon 
them,  because  I  was  not  minded  to 
receive  the  rich  atonement  instead 
of  Chryses'  daughter,"  and  so  forth. 
Pope  has 

Augur  accursed,  denouncing  mischief  still, 

rrophet  of  plagues,  for  ever  boding  III ; 

tJtIll  innst  that  tongue  some  wounding  message 

bring, 
And  9tlU  thy  prUatly  pride  provoke  thy  king  f 
For  this  are  Phoetms'  oracleM  explored^ 
To  teach  the  Oreeka  to  murmur  (Vt  their  lord  t 
For  thin  wUh  faXeehoodi  is  my  honour  stained; 
Is  heaven  offended  and  a  priest  profaned. 
Because  my  prize,  my  beauteous  priie  I  hold. 
And  heavenly  charms  prefer  to  proifered  gold  ? 

It  is  magnificent  rhetoric,  but  it  is 
not  Homer's,  and  the  passages  itaU- 
•cised  are  among  the  best,  though 
they  have  no  warrant  in  the  original. 
Naturally,  when  an  English  reader 
•compares  Pope's  version  with  those 
by  Mr.  Worsley  and  by  Chapman,  he 
prefers  Pope.  The  truth,  is  that  Pope 
took  the  licence  of  adding  his  own 
rhetoric  to  Homer's,  and  his  own  is 
-excellent  in  its  kind.  Mr.  Worsley 
and  Chapman  were  more  conscien* 
tious,  but  horribly  flat  Indeed,  Mr. 
Worsley's  Iliad  is  not  a  fair  example 
of  his  powers ;  his  Odyssey  is  every 
way  superior.  Mr.  Courthope  charges 
him  with  using  obsolete  English. 
There  are  no  obsolete  words  in  the 
passage  chosen  —  indeed  Pope's 
'^  bode  "  is  as  archaic  as  any  of  them. 

As  to  poetry  in  general,  Mr.  Court- 
hope  can  conceive  of  nothing  "  more 


exquisitely  poetical "  than  the  lines 
in  the  Jiape  of  the  Lock  about  the 
punishments  of  the  sylphs.  They 
are  to  be 

Wedged,  wliole  ages,  in  a  bodlcin's  eye. 

««««»• 

Or,  as  Ixion  fixed,  the  wretch  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill. 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow. 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below. 

This  is  "  exquisitely  poetical ! "  It  is 
a  mere  parody,  a  very  clever  parody, 
of  the  pains  of  Ariel  in  the  Tempest. 
The  poetry  is  Shakspere's  ;  the  par- 
ody is  Pope's,  [ndeed,  here  is  the 
very  point  where  Mr.  Courthope  and 
his  opponents  divide  and  join  issua 
We  call  such  a  passage  as  this  exqui- 
sitely poetical — 

And  ye  Fairies,  ye  that  run 
By  the  triple  Mecat's  team. 

From  the  presence  of  the  sun, 
Following  darkness  like  a  dream. 

Or  we  call 

Can  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  ? 

or 

But  the  majestic  river  floated  on, 

exquisitely  poetical  But,  with  Haz- 
litt,  we  call  7%«  Rape  of  the  Lock  "  the 
most  exquisite  specimen  of  filagree 
work."  It  is  like  the  jewelry  of 
Genoa:  diamonds  come  from  other 
and  deeper  minds,  and  pearls  are 

Brought  from  the  ocean  and  the  green 
Shores  of  the  Indian  gulf-river. 

In  brief,  and  to  employ  an  argumen- 
turn  ad  hominem  which  is  too  sincere 
to  be  discourteous,  we  find  more  ex- 
quisite poetry  in  Mr.  Courthope's  Hie 
Paradise  of  Birds  than  in  The  Rape  of 
the  Lock, 

Andrew  Lano. 


^•^ 


In  Mr.  Gladstone's  judgment  the 
most  learned  man  in  England  is  Lord 
Acton.  He  possesses  a  library  of  one 
himdred  thousand  volumes  and  knows 
how  to  use  it. 
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SOMETHING  TO  READ. 

Presses  teeming,  r^unters  crowded,  fxwks  like 

muffins  every  tiour, 
Yet  midst  these  volumes  many,  this  copious, 

never^ndlng  shower, 
Look  I  In  vain,  in  vain,  for  just  a  simple  little 

dower 
Of  somethi ng  pleasan t  to  read  I 

Here  are  books  bl«torlcal>-I  weary  of  the  ponder- 
ous theme  I 

Hero  aro  i)ooks  poetical— how  familiar  all  they 
seem! 

Here  are  books  polemical-*worst  of  all  are  these, 
1  deem. 
Ah  meJ  for  something  to  read  I 

Here  are  tales  romantic— wild  adventure  and 

dark  intrigue  I 
Here  are  stories    psychical— soul  with  soul   in 

mystic  league  1 
Here  are  books  sesthetic— artistic  raptures  but 

fatigue. 
In  these  is  nothing  to  read  I 

Hero  are  stories  realistic— with  nothing  to  ruffle 

the  soul  I 
Here  aro  uovels  domestic— as  flat  as  a  very  flat 

roll! 
Hero  are  books  salacious— oh,  for  the  power  to 

purge  them  whole  I 
Still  look  I  for  something  to  read  I 

I  am   tired    of   passion's  overdone    rapturous 

phrases. 
Tired  of  labored  plotu  thatar^  forced  through 

strained  and  puzzling  mazes. 
Tired  of  old  school  thunder  and  the  new  school 

very  thin  hazes. 
What  is  there, masters,  to  read? 

I'm  tired  of  heroes  doughty,  dangers  thrilling, 

rescues  knightly; 
Tir^dof  murder's  ghastly  face,  and  .of  people 

that  ne'er  do  rightly ; 
Tired  of  gilded  wxUma  and  rags  tn  slums  unsightf 

ly- 

All  weary  pages  to  read  I 

What  would  1  have  ?   Something  fresh,  delicious 
and  human  I 

For  hero,  nothing  more  than  a  noble,  good-heart- 
ed, true  man  I 

For  heroine,  a  creature  blest  because  she  is  a 
woman— 
A  touch  of  nature  to  read  I 

What  would  I  have  ?   The  sweetness  and  l)eauty 

of  life— 
The  sun  that  shines  on  the  blossom,  the  loveliness 

everywhere  rife. 


The  voice  that  is  sweet  the  heart  that  is  empty 
of  strife, , . 
Something  uplifting  to  read  I 

Give  us  the  splendor  of  youth  upon  life- as  it 

dashes. 
The  con4uct  that -.ne'er  with  just  probability 

clashes^ ... 
The  art  tliat  brightens,  enchants^  and  with  intel- 

leict  fliwfiife,      *  '^'     ' 

'  Here  wodklbesomeChrngtoroadI    - 

Oh  I  let  the  bitter,  the  false;  the  dark,  and  the 

morbid  depart— 
Awaken  in  all  the  skill  that  sweetens  the  raind 

and  the  iieart  I 
Oh,  breath  of  the  blossoms,  breath  of  the  heavens, 
live  in  our  art— 
A  priceless  something  to  read  I 
Oliver  B.  Bunce,  in  The  IndependetiU 


COLLINS  AND    DICKENS. 

'  There  was  ah  idea,  but  it  turned  out 
a  forlorn  hope,  i;hat  Wilkie  Collins 
would  write  a  book  about  Dickens, 
since  the  materiala  were  his  own, 
and  his  very  close  relations  with 
Dickens  gave  himt  opportunities  that 
came  to  no  other  man.  This  cannot 
be  doubted,  says  a  writer  in  the  PaU 
MaU  Gazette,  ^'  if  a  look  is  taken  at  the 
pencil  and  pen  memoranda  that  are 
to  be  found  in  his  copy  of  Forster*s 
•Life'— the  three- volume  edition  of 
1872.  His  estimates  of  some  of  Dick- 
ens's stories,  are  terse,  direct,  and  vig- 
orous. The  first  is  on  the  first  page.  It  is 
an  emendation.  'Charles  Dickens,  the 
most  popular  novelist  of  the  century,' 
says  Forster.  Wilkie  Collins  qualifies 
this  statement  by  adding  the  words 
*  after  Walter  Scott'  At  page  125,  Vol. 
1.,  discussing '  Oliver  Twist,'  Mr.  Fors- 
ter remarks:  'Here was  the  interest 
of  a  story  simply  but  well  construct- 
ed. '  Nonsense,'  writes  Wilkie  Collins ; 
'the  one  defect  in  that  wonderful 
book  is  the  bad  construction  of  the  sto- 
ry. The  character  of  Nancy  is  the  finest 
thing  he  ever  did.  He  never  afterward 
saw  all  sides  of  a  woman's  character 
— saw  all  round  her.    That  the  same 
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man  who  could  create  Nancy  created 
the  second  Mrs.  Dombey  is  the  most 
incomprehensible  anomaly  that  I 
know  of  in  literature.'  [Dickens 
himself — the  brackets  are  mine— said 
of  Nancy's  story:  *It  is  true.'] 

"  The  next  note  will  be  foimd  on 
page  217  and  relates  to  *Barnaby 
Rudge.'  Dickens,  it  appears,  had  a 
very  original  idea  for  working  out 
the  plot  differently  from  the  way  in 
which  it  now  stands.  But  he  was 
persuaded  out  of  it  by  Forster,  who 
thought  it  weak.  Concerning  this 
Wilkie Collins  writes,* Where  is  the 
unsoundness  of  it  ?  I  call  it  a  iine 
idea.  New,  powerful,  highly  dramat- 
ic, €uid  well  within  the  limits  of  truth 
to  nature.  It  would  have  greatly  im- 
pro^  ed  the  weakest  book  that  Dick- 
ens ever  wrote.' 

"  In  VoL  II.,  page  21,  the   words 

*  waterfall  at '  "  St  . Wighton  " '.  are 
made  to  read  ^  St  Nighton,'  and  on 
page  161  that  the  favorite  of  Napoleon 
was  not  *  Mma  St.  George,'  but '  Mile. 
Georges.'  At  page.  372  is  tUe  follow- 
ing remark  by   Mr.    Wilkie   Collins : 

*  Here  and  there  I  hope  to  add  a  few 
notes  to  the  Biography.'  At  page  417 
Dickens  says:  *"Chuzzlewit,"  with^ 
its  small  sale  sent  me  up.  "  Dombey 's  " 
large  sale  has  tumbled  me  down.'  In 
answer  to  which  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins 
argues :  *That . "  Chuzzle wit "  (in  some 
respects  the  finest  novel  he  ever 
wrote)  delighted  its  readers,  and  so. 
led  to  a  large  sale  of  the .  next  book, 
"Doml>ey,"  Idon't  doubt  But  the 
latter  half  of  "  Dombey  "  no  intelligent 
person  can  have  read  without  aston- 
ishment at  the  badness  of  it,  and  the 
disappointment  that  followed  lowered 
the  sale  of  the  next  book,  "  Copper- 
field,"  incomparably  superior  to 
**  Dombey  "as  it  certainly  is.' 

"The  Leigh  Hunt  incident  in  re- 
gard to  the  character  of  Harold  Skim- 
pole  in '  Bleak  House '  is  spoken  of  on 
page  7,  Vol.    III.  fir.  Wilkie  Collins, 


for  the  first  time  using  ink  for  his 
notes—till  now  .they  have  been  writ- 
ten in  pencil— makes  this  statement : 
*  At  Dickon's  own  house,  when  Leigh 
Hunt  was  one  of  his  guests  at  dinner 
on  that  occasion.  Hunt  directly 
charged  Dickens  with  taking  tho 
character  of  Harold  Skimpole  from 
the  character  of  Leigh  Hunt,  and  pro- 
tested strongly.  I  was  not  present, 
but  Dickens  told  me  what  had  hap- 
pened.' 

,  "That  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  was  a  re- 
alist creeps  out  in  his  remarks  in  a 
passage  on  page  349 : '  There  is  scarce- 
ly a.  page  of  the  thousands  he  has 
written  which  might  not  be  put  into 
the  hand  of  a  child,'  remarks  Dick- 
ens's biographer.  This  raises  Mr. 
Wilkie  CoUins's  ira.  He  says : '  It  is 
impossible  to  read  such  stuff  as  this 
without  a  word  of  protest  If  it  is 
true,  which  it  is  not,  it  would  imply 
the  condemnation  of  Dickens's  books 
as  works  of  art,  it  would  declare  him 
to  be  guilty  of  deliberately  presenting 
to  his  readers  a  false  reflection  of  hu- 
man life.  If  this  wretche4  English 
claptrap  means  anything  it  means 
that  the  novelist  is  forbidden  to  touch 
on  the  sexual  relations  which  liter- 
ally swarm  about  him,  and  influence 
the  lives  of  millions  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  [except]  those  relations,  are 
licensed  by  [the  word  marriage  has 
been  run  through,  and  in  it^  place  is 
written]  the  ceremony  called  mar- 
riage. One  expects  this  essentially 
immoral  view  of  the  functions  of  the 
novelist  from  a  professor  of  claptrap 
like  the  late  Bishop  of  Manchester. 
But  tl^at  Forster  should  quote  it  with 
approval  is  a  sad  discovery  indeed.' 

*'  On  page  428  Mr.  Forster  compares 
the  description  in  /Edwin  Drood^ 
with  the  (Jialogue  in  *  Oliver  Twist* 
On  which  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  remarks : 
'  He  would  have  painted  out  the  con- 
trast more  fairly  if  he  had  compared 
dialogue  with  dialogue  or  description 
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with  description  in  both  cases.  A 
novelist  knows  what  Forster  did  not 
know — that  dialogue  is  more  eausiiy 
written  than  description.  To  my 
mind  it  was  cruel  to  compare  Dick- 
ens in  the  radiant  prime  of  his  genius 
with  Dickens's  last  labored  effort, 
the  melancholy  work  of  a  worn-out 
brain.' 

'  On  page  442  there  is  a  personal 
note.  Mr.  Forster  says:  'personal 
characteristics,  unbroken  continuity 
of  kindly  impulse.'  Mr.  Wilkie  Col- 
lins writes :*  The  "  kindly  impulse" 
did  unquestionably  exist,  but  not  in 
"unbroken  continuity."  More  than 
once  there  were  fierce  quarrels  be- 
tween Dickens  and  Forster  (some- 
times at  Forster's  own  tabH  which 
took  place  in  my  presence.  Dickens's 
sense  of  what  he  owed  to  Forster's 
devotion — rightly  and  properly  a 
strong  sense— was  often  subjected  to 
severe  trial  by  Fjrster  himself.  The' 
assertion  (quite  sincerely  made)  that 
no  letters  addressed  by  Dickens  to 
other  old  friends  revealed  his  charac- 
ter so  frankly  and  completely  as  his 
letters  to  Forster,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  contradict  Dickens's  letters  pub- 
lished by  his  sister-in-law  and  his 
eldest  daughter  may  be  left  to  settle 
that  question.' 

"  This  ends  the  notes.  But  in  the 
appendix  it  may  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins  wrote  the  third  chap- 
ter in  Housefiold  Words^  Christmas 
Number,  1857,  Charles  Dickens  writ- 
ing the  first  and  second  chapters.  It 
is  also  stated  by  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins 
that  he  wrote  a  portion  of  the  Christ- 
mas number,  1860 — *  A  Message  from 
the  Sea.'  Though  the  book  is  by  far 
the  most  important  item,  there  are 
are  other  books  among  them  that 
formed  Mr.  Wilkie  CoUins's  Ubrsury 
which  have  an  interest.  There  are 
two  books  of  newspaper  cuttings — 
chiefly  from  the  IHmes,  the  Pall  MaU 
Gazette^  and   the  jBcAo— that  contain 


the  groundwork  for  more  than  one 
thought-out  plot.  The  first  is  classi- 
fied under  the  headings,  *  Oar  Civi- 
lization,' '  Hints  for  Scenes  and  Inci- 
dents,'  and   *  Hints    for   Character.* 

Then  there  is  the  boy's  old  story  book 
—Ritson's '  Robin  Hood,'  in  which, 
boy-like,  he  has  written  his  name 
more  than  once  and  embellished  the 
title  page  with  lake  and  French  blue 
from  his  paint  box,  at  the  age  of  eight 
years.  Then  there  is  the  book — South- 
ey  s  *  Essays'— that  came  to  him  as 
the  first  prize  at  the  Maida  Hill  Acad- 
emy, Christmas,  1836.  The  library 
is  rich  in  annals  of  crime— both  Eng- 
lish and  French— handy  writing  ma- 
terials to  the  sensational  novelist. 
And,  above  all,  there  is  a  set  of  'The 
Librarv  Edition '  of  Dickens's  works 
from  the  author,  with  this  letter,  date- 
ed  from  Tavistock  House : 

Tenth  November,  f850. 
To  Wilkie  Collins: 

This  set  of  the  Library  Edition  of  my  boolcs, 
with  aTei  t'  onate  reiou-d.  In  remembrance  of '  The 
Lighthouse,'  the  '  Frozen  Deep,'  aiui  much  m«re. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

^*  A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to 
the  dispersal  of  a  private  library.  .It 
reminds  one  of  the  days  of  slavery. 
An  owner  dies,  and  his  books,  which 
have  stood  side  by  side  on  the  same 
set  of  shelves  for  years,  are  for  finan- 
cial or  personal  reasons  placed  under 
the  auctioneer's  hammer.  Happily, 
books — truest  friends  of  man  as  they 
are — are  not  in  themselves  human, 
like  the  slaves  o!the  Southern  States. 
Yet  human  interest  enough  centres 
around  their  collection.  With  what 
joy  does  the  literary  man  or  the  bib- 
liophile regard  the  filling  of  his 
shelves ;  and  what  intense  pleasure 
does  he  not  feel  at  the  acquisition  of 
some  rare  or  useful  work!  At  last 
eomes  the  time  when  the  literary 
man  is  compelled  to  lay  down  pen  and 
paper,  and  he  passes  away  to  a  place 
where  he  has  no  further  need  of  books. 
Occasionally  his  library  is  religiously 
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preserved  by  his  friends,  or  is  pre-  sons ' — fetched  18s.  The  plays,  histo- 
sented  to  some  institution  where  its  ries,  and  novels  of  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn, 
beneficent  oflBces  to  man  can  still  be  ( *The  Stage  How  Loosely  Does  As- 
performed  ;  more  often  it  comes  into  trea  Tread,')  in  large  paper,  (Pearson  ; 
the  auction  room — collected  and  com-  1871,)  were  sold  for  £2  12s..;  while 
plete  for  the  last  time — whence  it  is  Southey's  copy  of  Genest's  *  Account 
rapidly  scattered  far  and  wide.  Such  of  the  English  Stage' — an  invaluable 
has  been  the  fate  of  most  of  the  books  work  to  the  literary  historian — fetch- 
collected  by  Wilkie  "Collins.  His  lib-  ed  £8  6s.  A  complete  edition  of 
rary— a  noteworthy  collection  of  Swift's  works,  edited  by  Hawkes- 
standard  works  and  presentation  vol-  worth,  sold  for  15s.  The  remainder  of 
umes — was  put  up  for  sale  by  Mes-  of  the  collection  consisted  mainly  of 
srs.  Puttick  &  Simpson  at  their  auc-  ordinary  standard  works  and  of  coi- 
tion gallery  in  Leicester-square;  in  a  lections  of  modern  novels.  The  latter 
few  hours  the  whole  collection,  which  went  for  a  few  shiUings  per^set.  The 
comprised  several  thousand  volumes,  sale  was  well  attended,  but  chiefly 
was  dispersed.  The  following  report  by  dealers, 
of  the  sale  gives  the  titles  of  some  of 

the     more   important     books    sold,  ^•■•xi:««»— 

together  with  the  prices  given :  IRENCHBOOKLO  VERS 

A  complete  set  of  the  AnnucUJiegtster  cnnTTPnuvQ 

from  its  commencement  in  1758  down  ^^  CIE2IES. 

to  1861 — in  all  ninety-five  volumes —  "  Oh  God  of  gods  of  Zion !  what  a 
made  25s,  A  presentation  copy  of  rushing  river  of  joy  gladdens  my  heart 
Dr.  Forbes  Winslo w's  *  Obscure  Dis-  as  often  as  I  have  a  chance  of  going  to 
eases  of  the  Brain 'and  some'Lettso-  Paris  1  There  the  days  seem  always 
mian  Lectures  on  Insanity '  went  for  short,  there  are  the  goodly  collections 
38.,  while  'Stephen's  Commentaries,'  on  the  dehcate  fragrant  bookshelves!" 
the  well-known  legal  text  book,  went  Such  wrote  the  great  English  book- 
for  l8d.  The  edition  was  that  of  1841,  lover,  Richard  de  Bury,  between  five 
which,  from  the  legal  point  of  view,  and  six  centuries  ago.  And  the  Paris 
is  valueless.  Forster's  *Landor'  (a  of  to-day  is  the  happy  hunting  ground 
presentation  copy)  and  certain  other  of  the  lover  of  books — especially  of 
volumes  were  knocked  down  at  19s.  beautiful  books.  France  is  famous 
Boswell's  'Johnson'  (3ohn,  1869,)  for  its  "Soci6t6s  des  Bibliophiles," 
made  £1  2s.,  and  Mr.  Harry  Quilter's  which  have  been,  at  various  times, 
*  Sententiee  Artis '  (a  presentation  started  in  Nantes,  Bordeaux,  Mont- 
copy)  £1  lis.  Several  Dickens  lots  pellier,  Tours,  Rouen  and  Lyons,  to 
were  put  up  for  sale.  The  library  say  nothing  of  Paris  herself.  Whilst 
•edition  of  his  works — a  presentation  John  Bull  gathers  all  his  learning, 
copy  with  an  interesting  autograph  some  of  his  wisdom,  and  by  no  means 
letter — made  £14 ;  the  first  edition  of  a  small  precentage  of  his  gulUbility, 
the 'Great  Expectations,' £9  5s  ;  the  in  the  many  antiquarian  societes 
first  edition  of  the 'Pickwick  Papers,'  throughout  the  land,  and  attempts 
£3  16s.;  the*  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,'  to  infuse  animation,  with  cold  coUa- 
in  the  original  wrappers,  8s.;  and  tion  and  bottled  beer,  into  dull  and 
Forster*s  *  Life  of  Dickens,'  (1872,)  £3  dry  theories  about  nothing  in  partic- 
6s.  Warton's  *  Pope '  (1797)  sold  for  ular,  the  French  not  only  indulge  in 
58.  Another  presentation  copy — O.  delightful  little  dinners,  but  have  the 
W.  Holmes's  '  Songs   of  Many  Sea-  satisfaction  of  adding  to  their  shelves 
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books  which  are  eternal  joys,  not 
only  because  they  are  beantifuUy  got 
up,  but  because  they  may  at  any  time 
be  sold  at  a  premium.  The  transac- 
tions of  many  of  our  societies  are 
usually  sold  at  a  discount,  and  may 
often  be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  two  leading  societies  of  the 
type  just  indicated,  are  the  •*  Soci6te 
des  Amis  des  Livres  "  of  Paris,  and 
another  of  the  same  name  which 
exists  at  Lyons.  The  Parisian  socie- 
ty is  naturally  the  most  influential 
It  was  founded  in  March  16,  187*, 
when  the  first  meeting  was  held,  but 
its  its  stattits  were  not  apruved  by  gov- 
ernment until  six  years  afterwards. 
Ths  society  is  limited  to  fifty,  who 
must  reside  in  Paris,  and  twenty-five 
foreign  or  provincicial  corresponding 
members.  The  members  of  this  so- 
ciety dine  together  on  tbe  first  Tues- 
day in  every  month,  when  not  only 
are  the  doings  of  the  society  discuss- 
ed, but,  as  Mr.  H.  8.  Ashbee^  has  ex- 
pressed it,  "  to  converse  about  their 
own  treasures,  and  to  communicate 
to  each  other  their  bouquinistic  irou* 
vailles  of  the  mouth ;  "  for,  according 
to  M,  Charles, "  Apres  le  plaisir  de  pos- 
seder  des  livres,  il  n'y  en  a  guere  de 
plus  doux  que  celui  d*  en  pa  jler  et  de 
communiquer  au  public  ces  innocentes 
richesses  de  la  pens6e  qu  on  acquiert 
dans  la  culture  des  lebtres.'' 

The  chief  aim  of  this  societv  is  not, 
as  it  would  seem,  the  republication  of 
rare,  curious  or  otherwise  desirable 
books  of  an  ancient  date.  The  object, 
therefore,  is  to  issue  to  its  members 
comparatively  recent  books  of  estab- 
lished reputation,  but  with  illustra- 
tions by  the  most  famous  artists,  and 
printed  and  bound  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  transport  the  bibliophile  as 
near  Elysium  as  it  is  possible  in  this 
world.  The  first  book  published  by 
the  society  is  "  Chronique  du  Regno 
de;Charles  IX,"  by  Prosper  Merim6e, 
and  this  work,  in  two   volumes  is 


"illustree  de  trente-et-un  compositions 
dessinees  et  gravies  a  Teau  forte  par 
Edouard  Morin,"  M,  Paillet  undertak- 
ing to  see  it  through  the  press.  In 
all,  eight  books  have  been  issued  by 
this  society,  including  works  of  Hen- 
ry Murger,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Edmond 
About  As  the  publication  of  works 
does  not  more  than  about  average 
one  in  two  years,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  "Societe  des  Amis  les  Livres," 
takes  what  we  may  call  its  "superla- 
tive" pleasures  only  occasionally, 
upon  the  plea  perhaps  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  too  much  even  of  a  good 
thing.  In  addition,  however,  to  these 
special  publications  the  Annuaire  ap- 
pears with  a  commendable  and  prop- 
er regularity,  and  it  generally  con- 
tains articles  by  various  members, 
besides  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
financial  position  of  the  society,  of 
which  it  may  be  mentioned  the  hon- 
orary president  is  the  Due  d'  Aumale, 
and  M.  Eugene  Paillet  the  working 
president.  •  In  reference  to  subscrip- 
tions, we  may  quote  from  the  "  IWg- 
lement  Interieur,"  which  appears  in 
each  Annuaire : — HI  "  Tout  soci6taire 
est  soumis  d.  un  droit  d'  entree  et  a 
une  cotisation.  Le  droit  d*  entree  est 
de  cinquante  francs  pour  les  mem- 
bres  f ondateurs  et  de  cent  francs  nour 
lea  nouveaux  titulaires.  Les  mem- 
bres  de  la  Soci6t6  anciens  et  nouv- 
ea  IX  paient  une  cotisation  annuelle 
de  soixante  francs  ou  une  somme  de 
mille  francs  une  fois  versee.  II  pent 
6tre  fait  par  le  C6mit6  remise  par- 
tielle  de  cette  cotisation,  mais  titre  de 
mesure  generate."  Corresponding 
members  pay  thirty  francs  per  year, 
but  they  are  only  admitted  to  the 
"r6union  de  la  Societe,"  by  special 
consent  of  the  committee. 

The  kindred  society  at  Lyons— "La 
Societe  des  Amis  des  Livres  de  Lyon'* 
— has  only  been  established  just  over 
twelve  months,  and  much  of  its  best 
work  remains  to  be  dona     It  was 
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founded  September  10,  1887,  under 
the  auspices  of  M.  Gustave  Rubattel, 
who  is  president.  The  aim  of  the  two 
Societies  is,  as  will  be  gathered  from 
the  following,  as  nearly  identical  as 
possible: — "qui  par  leur  execution 
typographique  et  par  le  choix  des  il- 
lustrations qui  les  enrichissent  con- 
tribuent  au  developpement  de 
Tamour  des  livres  et  soient  un  en- 
couragement pour  les  peintres  et  les 
graveurs  aussi  bien  qu'  un  motif 
d*  emulation  pour  les  imprimeurs 
francais."  The  society  is  cosmopoli- 
tan and  consists  of  fifty  members. 
The  president  is  elected  for  two  years 
only.  And  at  the  general  meeting  in 
February,  all  volumes  which  have  not 
found  owners  are  burned,  and  the 
plates,  sketches,  proofs,  rejected  de- 
signs etc.  are  destroyed ;  the  original 
designs  which  have  been  engraved 
are  sold  by  auction  to  the  members. 
In  literary  history,  Lyons  is  in  the 
foremost  place  anKWg  the  provincial 
towns  of  France,  and  the  soiciety  of 
BibUophiles  is  bound  to  prosper  there. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  point  out, 
that  in  1846,'the  *•  Society  des  Arch6ol- 
ogues  et  des  Bibliophiles  Lyonnais/' 
issued  a  list  of  members,  rules  of  the 
institution,  its  organization,  and  so 
forth,  but  this  society  is  said  to  have 
never  been  constituted  at  all  I 

The  most  recent  candidate  for  fav- 
or among  the  bibliophiles  threatens 
to  completely  overshadow  the  two 
societies  to  which  reference  has  al- 
ready been  -made.  The  "  Projet  de 
Formation  d*  une  Society  d* Amateurs 
de  Livres  sous  cette  denomination ; 
Les  Bibliophiles  Contemporains"  was 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of  Le  Livre^ 
and  it  has  been  reprinted  and  sent  to 
the  leading  and  best  known  book- 
worms of  the  world. 

W,  Roberts. 


THE  ODOR  Ot  MUSTY 
VOLUMES. 

One  of  the  assistants  of  the  British 
Museum  tells  me  that  the  visitors  to 
that  institution  frequently  have  a 
hard  time  getting  "acclimated"  to 
the  place.  An  hour  spent  in  the 
rooms  invariably  gives  the  visitor 
(for  the  first  time)  a  headache. 
Sometimes  it  is  only  after  repeated 
visits  that  one  is  able  to  indulgre  his 
researches  without  carrying  away  a 
headache  with  him.  Women  seem 
to  be  particularly  sensitive  to  this 
curious  malady,  which  is  said  to 
arise  from  the  peculiar  odor  created 
by  the  storage  of  so  many  books. 
You  can  get  some  idea  of  what  this 
is  by  going  to  your  book-case,  that 
Jias  been  closed  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  opening  one  of  the  doors ; 
immediately  your  olfactories  will  be 
greeted  by  the  mustiest  fragrance 
imaginable.  Bibliomaniacs  profess 
to  love  this  odor,  and  many  declare 
that  they  cannot  value  a  book  unless 
it  has  about  it  that  unmistakable 
and  ineradicable  smell  which  infects 
a  volume  when  once  it  has  crossed 
the  sea  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel 

William  Blades,  on  the  other  hand, 
says  that  the  musty  smell  betokens 
the  decay  of  a  book,  and  he  cries  out 
against  all  |book-cases  which  close 
tight.  It  is  his  theory  that  books  re- 
quire pure,  dry)  air  constantly,  and 
the  result  of  his  experiments  and  ex- 
perience seems  to  be  that  the  most 
healthful  kind  of  book- case  is  one 
that  has  lattice  doors,  behind  which 
may  be  hung  thin  curtains  to  keep 
out  the  dust.  But  to  know  all  about 
the  crotchets  of  this  admirable  gen- 
tleman you  should  read  his  '  Enemies 

of  Books.' 

Eugene  Field. 
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DRA  YT0N8 '  POL  YOLBION: 

"  There  is,"  observes  the  Seigneur 
<ie  Montaigne,  *-a  certain  low  and 
moderate  sort  of  poetry  that  a  man 
may  well  enough  judge  by  certain 
rules  of  art ; "  and  there  can  be  scarce- 
ly any  question  about  Drayton's 
^Polyolbion'  being  included  in  this 
<5ategory.  In  structure  it  is  as  perfect 
as  Spenser,  but  it  lacks  what  Mon- 
taigne calls  the  **  supream  and  divine 
I)oesie,"  and,  consequently,  fails  to 
^*  ravish  and  overwhelm  our  judg- 
ment. *  Polyolbion '  belongs  to  that 
large  class  of  books  of  which  every 
one  has  heard  but  few  have  read.  In 
fipite  of  Charles  Lamb's  praise,  and 
the  unquestioned  tribute  of  equally 
eminent  men, '  Polyolbion '  is  too  tre- 
mendous and  unprofitable  a  task  to 
be  undertaken  even  by  a  very  earnest 
student  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  A. 
H.  Bullec,  who  tas  recently  publish- 
ed some  "beauties"  from  among 
Drayton's  numerous  books  of  poetry, 
describes  the  "  long-rolling  verse '"  of 
^  Polyolbion  'as  having  "  something  of 
the  springiness  of  heather ;  we  cover 
the  ground  insensibly,  and  find  a 
growing  delight  in  the  labor."  Hal- 
lam  also  speaks  in  high  praise  of  this 
extraordinary  eflEort.  It  is  he  says, 
"  essentially  designed  to  instruct,  and 
speaks  to  the  understanding  more  than 
to  the  fancy.  The  powers  displayed 
in  it  are,  however,  of  a  high  cast.  The 
«tyle  is  sustained  with  extraordinary 
ability  on  an  equible  line  from  which 
he  seldom  much  deviates,  neither 
brilliant  nor  prosaic ;  few  or  no  pas- 
sages could  be  marked  as  impressive  ; 
but  few  are  langu'd  and  mean.  The 
language  is  clear,  strong,  various,  and 
sufficiently  figurative;  the  stories 
and  figures  interspersed,  as  well  as 
the  general  spirit  and  liveliness,  re- 
lieve the  heaviness  incidental  to  topo- 
graphical desc  iption.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  poem  of  this  kind  in  any 
other  language  comparable  in  extent 


and  excellence  to  the  *  Polyolbion ;  • 
nor  can  any  one  read*a  portion  of  it 
without  admiration  for  its  learned 
and  highly -gifted  author." 

'  Poly-Olbion,  or  a  Chronological 
Description  of  all  the  Tracts,  Rivers, 
Mountains,  Forests,  and  other  Parts 
...  of  Great  Britaine,"  was  first 
published  in  1612.  It  was  printed  for 
M.  Lownes,  J.  Browne,  J.  Helms,  and 
J.  Busbie,  and  consists  of  303  pages. 
It  is  evidently  the  labor  of  many 
years,  for,  in  1598,  Francis  Meres  re- 
ported that  Michael  Drayton  "  fs  now 
penning  in  English  verse  a  poem  call- 
ed *  Pola-olbion.' "  The  first  part  con- 
tains eighteen  sections  or  songs,  to 
each  of  which  is  added  a  "poetical '' 
map  of  the  district  described  in  the 
smg.  The  divisions  may  be  summar- 
ized thus:  — 1,  The  landing  of  Brute 
Cornwall,  Devon ;  2,  Dorsetshire,  and 
he  adventures  of  Sir  Bevis  of  South- 
ampton ;  3,  Somersetshire ;  4,  Con- 
tention of  the  rivers  of  England  and 
Wales  as  to  which  country  Lundy  be- 
longed ;  5,  Sabina,  as  arbiter,  decides 
that  it  is  allied  '^  alike  both  to  England 
and  Wales;"  Merlin  and  Milford 
Haven  ;  6,  the  Salmon  and  Beavor  of 
Troy,  the  Tale  of  Sabrina,  the  Druids 
and  Bards ;  7,  Hereford  ;  8,  Conquest 
of  Britain  by  the  Romans  and  by  the 
the  Saxons ;  9,  Wales  ;  10,  MerUn's 
prophecies,  Winifred's  Well,  defence 
of  the  "  tale  of  Brute  ;'*  11,  Cheshire ; 
the  religious  Saxon  kings ;  12,  Shrop- 
shire and  Staffordshire,  the  Saxon 
warrior  kings,  and  Guy  of  Warwick ; 
13,  Warwick  ;  Guy  of  Warwick  con- 
cluded ;  14,  Gloucestershire ;  15,  the 
marriage  of  Isis  and  Thame ;  16,  the 
Roman  roads  and  Saxon  kingdoms ; 
17,  Surrey  and  Sussex,  the  sovereigns 
of  England  from  William  to  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  18,  Kent,  and  England*s 
greatest  generals  and  sea-captains. 
This  goodly  list  exhausts  the  main 
headings  of  the  fi>  st  part,  and  it  will 
be  at  once  seen  how  little  the  subjects 
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lent  themselves  to  successful  poetical 
treatment.  The  first,  or  1612,  issue 
appeared  without  any  printed  title- 
page,  table,  or  commendatory  verses, 
which  are  included  in  the  second,  or 
1613,  issue,  as  well  as  the  words 
"Henricus  Princeps"  in  the  portrait 
of  Prince  Henry,  to  whom  the  work 
is  dedicated.  To  each  Song  are  ap- 
pended copious  annotations,  full  of 
antiquarian  learning,  by  John  Selden 
— indeed,  this  part  is  in  general  so  ac- 
curate that  the  work  is  quoted  as  an 
authority  by  Heame,  Wood,  and 
Nicholson.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Selden's  annotations  were  confined  to 
the  first  part 

The  second  part,  consisting  of  Songs 
19  to  30,  was  written  some  years  later, 
and  the  complete  poem  (with  com  • 
mendatory  verses  before  the  second 
part  by  William  Browne,  Qeoige 
Wither,  and  John  Reynolds)  was  pub- 
lished in  1622.  This  was  printed  by 
Agustine  Mathewes  for  John  Harriot. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
general  heads :  Song  19,  Essex  and 
Suffolk,  English  navigators ;  20,  Nor- 
folk ;  21,  Cambridge  and  Ely ;  22, 
Buckinghamshire,  and  England.8  in- 
testine battles;  23,  Northampton- 
shire ;  24,  Rutlandshire,  and  the  Brit- 
ish saints ;  25,  Lincolnshire ;  26,  Not- 
tinghamshire, Leicestershire,  Derby- 
shire, with  the  story  of  Robin  Hood ; 
27»  Lancashire  and  the  Isle  of  Man ; 
28,  Yorkshire ;  2  >,  Northumberland  ; 
and  30,  Cumberland. 

The  second  part  was  a  source  of 
much  trouble  to  the  industrious  au- 
thor. Writing  to  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thomden,  he  exclaims, ''  I  thank  you, 
my  dear  sweet  Drummond,  for  your 
good  opinion  of  *  Polyolbion.'  I  have 
done  twelve  books  more,  that  is,  from 
the  18th  book,  which  w€w  Kent  (if  you 
note  it),  all  the  east  parts  and  north 
to  the  river  of  Tweed ;  but  it  lieth  by 
me,  for  the  booksellers  and  I  are  in 
terms ;  they  are  a  company  of  base 


knaves,  whom  I  scorn  and  kick  at."^ 
Three  years,  however,  after  this  letter 
was  written,  the  second  part  actually 
put  in  an  appearance.    The  preface  is- 
despairingly  inscribed  "To  any.  that 
will  read  it."     From  this  source  we 
learn  that  the  stationers,  who  were 
concerned   at  the  slow   sale  of  the 
former  part,  had  left  out  the  epistle  tj* 
the  readers !    But  we  will  relate  the 
incident,  in  Drayton  s  own  words.   He 
complains  of  the  cold  reception  which 
the  first  portion  of  his  great  work 
met,  and  that  he  not  only  failed  to  re- 
ceive the  encouragement  which  his- 
friends   predicted,  but  that  he  had 
been  subjected  to  base  detraction,  and 
so  forth.   ''  Such  a  cloud,"  he  laments^ 
'*hath   the   devil   drawn    over    the 
world's  judgment.    Some  of  the  sta- 
tioners that  had  the  selling  of  the  first- 
part  of  this  poem,  because  it  went  not 
80  fast  away  in  selling  as   some   of 
their  beastly  and  abominable  trash  (a 
shame  both  to  our  language  and  our 
nation),  have  despightfully   left  out 
the  epistle  to  the  readers,  and  so  have 
cousened  the  buyers  with  imperfect 
books,  which  those  that  have  under- 
taken the  second  part  have  been  forced 
to  amend  in  the  first,  for  the  small 
number  that  are   yet   remaining   in. 
their  hands."    Even  in  "  the  good  old 
times  "  of  slow  traveling,  slow  eatings 
and  slow  reading,  a  poem  which  ran 
into  about  30,000  lines  was  scarcely 
likely   to   be  read     by    everybody. 
"  Where  art  thou,  Michael,"  was  the 
cheery    inquiry   of   John  Davies  of 
Hereford ;  and  under  the  accumula- 
tion of   miseries.   Echo  might   well 
have  answered  "  Where  indeed  t "    It 
seems  that  Drummond  very  nearly 
persuaded  AndroHart,  the  Edinburgh 
bookseller   into   publishing   'Polyol- 
bion,' but  the  negotiations  were  not, 
happily  for  Hart,  carried  into  effect. 

A  folio  edition  of  Drayton's  works- 
was  published  by  Dodsley  in  1748.  It 
professes  to  contain  all  his  writings^ 
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although  the  later  edition,  in  f(»ur  vol- 
umes 8vo,  1763,  claims  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  the  former.  The  addi- 
tions are  placed  in  an  Appendix. 
Disraeli  points  out  that  the  rapid  de- 
mand for  a  new  edition  of  Drayton 
between  1748  and  1763  bears  a  sus- 
picious aspect ;  and  it  appears  that  this 
octavo  edition  is  nothing  more  than 
the  identical  folio,  only  arranged  in 
the  octavo  form  by  a  contrivance- 
well  known  among  printers,  at  the 
time  of  printing  the  folio. 

Southey,  in  his  '  Specimens  of  our 


TUB  HARTFORD   TRA  VELERS' 

BA  GEHOT. 

Many  insurance  companies  of  late 
years  have  varied  the  direct  adver- 
tising of  their  goods  by  an  indirect 
adve>rtising  of  themselves,  as  wealthy 
concerns  likely  by  the  fact  of  wealth 
to  give  good  insurance  if  one  wished 
it ;  and  also  by  making  valuable  gifts 
to  the  choice  classes,  thus  securing 
their  agents  a  civil  hearing  instead 
of  a  rebuff.  Perhaps  the  largest  sin- 
gle expenditure  for  public  purposes 
was  the  Equitable's  purchase  of  Cor- 


Ancient  Poets,' has  reprinted  the  en-    _^i-  „  Txr«ir^«j»«  vu  nsu    frs^ 
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tire  '  Polyolbion,'  but  without  Selden's 
notes.  The  "poem "in  its  <5omplete 
original  state  is  still  a  valuable  book 
from  a  financial  point  of  view.  Last 
year  several  copies  were  sold  by  auc- 
tion. One  copy  sold  for  $29  ;  another 
for  $45;  another  for  $80,  whilst  Ben 
Jonson's  copy,  with  his  motto  in  his 
own  handwriting,  fetched  $166.  Mr. 
C  W.  Sutton,  of  Manchester  is,  we  be- 
lieve, about  to  edit  a  fac- simile  of  this 
work.  As  an  example  of  Drayton's 
"  poetry  **  we  quote  the  following: — 

UPON  THE  FRONTISPIECE. 

Throui^h  a  Triuiuuhant  Arch,  see  Albion  placM 
In  happy  site,  in  Neptune's  arms  einb^-ac/d 
In  power  and  plenty,  lon  hlr  tJleuy  llirone 
Circled  witli  Nature's  garlands,  being  alone 
8tiled  the  Ocean's  island.    On  the  colunis  been 
(As  trophies  raised)  wliat  Princes  Time  hath  seen 
Ambitions  of  her.    In  her  younger  yeais. 
Vast  earth-bred  giants  woo'd  her;  but,  who  bears 
In  golden  fleld  the  lion  passant  red, 
^nt as  nephew  i^Brvit)  th^m  couquerfd. 
Next  laureate  Ctesar,  ab  a  philtre,  brings, 


elers  of  Hartford,  however,  has  per- 
haps gone  into  it  more  widely  and 
expensively  than  any  company ;  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  its  premium  re- 
ceipts, whether  in  fact  caused  or 
helped  by  this  policy  or  not,  will  not 
be  likely  co  discourage  it.  A  year  ago 
it  told  the  readers  of  its  monthly  or- 
gan  that  it.  was  about  to  carry  thi^ 
still  further,  by  issuing  a  first  rate 
edition  of  a  first-rate  author^  and,  it 
being  too  costly  to  give  away,  would 
sell  it  at  bare  cost,  about  a  quarter  of 
the  market  price  of  the  bcatters.d 
components  theretofore.^  The  com- 
pany has  fulfilled  its  p;K>iB'se;  and 
the  questions  of  interest  to  the  pubr 
lie  now  are, .  not  whether  it  will  get 
its  money  back  (which  .is  its  own  af- 
fair, the  expense  being  quite  within 
its  means  even  if  it  weret,^  dead  loss)- 
but  what  the  work  is,  and  what  its 
value  is.  '    " 

That  the  the  author  is  not  one  of  the 


Oii'sshleld  his  grandame  Venus:  Him  her  Kings    most  widely    known  is  not    only   no 

fault,  but  is  the  essence  of  the  scheme; 
the  Company  would  get, no  thanks 
for  a  new  set  of  Dickens  or  George 
Eliot  where  fifty  such  exist.  If  Bage- 
hot  were  the  delight  of  the  crowd, 
the  crowd  would  all  have  owned  his* 
works  long  ago.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  one  would  think  of  issuing  a  set 
of  a  monographs  on  the  cimeiform 


Withstood.    At  length,  the  Roman,  by  long  suite 
Gained  her  (most  part)  from  th'  ancient  race  of 

Brute. 
Divorc'd  from  him  the  Saxon  sable  horse. 
Borne  by  stem  Hengist,  wujs  her;   but,  through 

force 
Guarding  the  Norman  leopards  bath'd  in  Gules, 
She  chang'd  her  love  to  him  whose  line  yet  rules. 

A  BOOKHUNTBB. 
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inscriptions.  An  author  just  popular 
enough  to  be  a  delight  to  a  few  thou- 
sand cultivated  men  and  of  perma- 
nent value  as  pure  literature,  and  not 
quite  enough  to  pay  a  publisher  to 
issue  his  works  anew,  was  a  sine  qua 
non;  those  who  think  a  better  choice 
could  be  made  will  not,  perhaps,  find 
it  easy  to  name  it. 

What  was  Walter  Bagehot  ?  The 
editor  of  a  paper  which  for  many 
years  was  the  one  universally  accep- 
ted authority  for  English  political  and 
social  movements,  and  of  the  best 
review  magazine  ever  published  in 
England  ;  the  author  at  twenty -six 
of  letters  on  Louis  Napoleon's  coup 
d'etat  which  to  this  day  are  the  best 
sources  of  knowledge  as  to  the  causes 
of  his  success  ;  the  author  of  a  mass 
of  review  papers  on  literary  and  his- 
torical celebrities  which  are  not  sur- 
passed in  literature  for  acuteness  and 
freshness  of  thought,  and  in  a  style 
which  is  a  perpetual  charm  ;  the  au- 
thor of  a  book  which  at  once  and 
permanently  revolutionized  the  views 
of  Englishmen  about  their  own  con- 
stitution, which  has  become  a  main 
authority  on  the  nature  of  all  consti- 
tutions, and  has  been  the  avowed 
model  for  the  best  book  on  the  actual 
working  of  our  Constitution ;  the  au- 
thor of  a  book  on  the  origins  of  soci- 
ety which  is  as  sure  of  immortality  ; 
as  Darwin's  greatest,  and  which 
shows  how  and  why  human  society 
came  to  be  what  it  is  ;  the  author  of 
the  one  book  on  money  and  the  prin- 
ciple ^  of  business  which  is  a  charm- 
ing popular  essay  and  yet  of  solid 
authority  ;  the  author  of  f ra42:mentary 
works  on  political  economy  which 
liave  placed  him  high  among  special 
economists  and  made  some  of  his 
theories  accepte  i  commonplaces. 
Withal  a  practical  banker  and  trader, 
who  loved  business,  and  whose  bi»st 
literary  work  was  given  its  bn.  t  qual- 
ities by  his  knowledge  of  practical  life. 


These  works  are  relics  of  the  mind 
of  a  man  of  genius  and  power ;  at 
once  a  great  man  of  letters  and  of 
the  world,  who  knew  both  books  and 
men  profoimdly,  and  has  embodied 
his  knowledge  of  both  in  forms  of 
great  charm  and  solid  value.  That 
many  of  the  class  who  will  buy  them 
have  not  before  read  them,  makes 
them  all  the  more  valuable;  his 
thoughts  and  his  style  wUl  be  a  new 
acquisition. 

The  purpetual  wonder  recurs,  why 
such  a  man,  if  really  so  great,  should 
have  had  so  limited  an  audience  and 
his  reputation  be  confined  so  sharply 
to  a  select  class  ;  such  men  are  usual- 
ly known  at  least  by  name  to  every- 
body— while  outside  the  circle  which 
-half  worships  Bagehot,  he  is  abso- 
lutely unknown  and  unheard-of. 
Many  writers  whom  the  crowd  does 
not  read,  as  Herbert  Spencer,  it 
knows  well  by  name  and  feels  it 
ought  to  understand  ;  I  ut  there  is  no 
Bagehot  "cult."  The  explanation 
probably  is  that  Bagehot  was,  as  he 
said  of  himself  in  politics,  "  between 
sizes."  He  was  too  solid  and  deep  to 
be  intelligible  to  the  masses  who  need 
their  thoughts  diluted;  but  he  fell 
short  of  the  massive  discoverers  of 
fertile  new  principles — the  Spencers 
and  Darwins — who  have  bands  of  en- 
thusiastic  acolytes  sounding  their 
praises  and  working  out  their  form- 
ulae. His  work,  indeed,  was  the  re- 
verse of  inspiring  to  enthusiasm,  for 
his  main  thesis  was  that  enthusiasm 
is  wrong-headed  and  dangerous.  He 
is  an  admirable  trainer  of  cool  rea- 
soning intellects  ;  he  has  no  comfort 
to  give  hot-headed  zealots.  He  be- 
lieved the  passion  for  doing  some- 
thing at  once,  whether  you  know 
what  to  do  or  not,  to  be  as  mischiev- 
ous in  modern  society,  with  its  com- 
plicated and  delicate  adjustments,  as 
it  was  useful  in  primitive  times,  when 
the  only  things  to  do  were  lo  hunt 
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and  fight  and  the  one  who  did  most 
of  them  was  the  best  man.  Those 
who  cannot  reason  and  hate  to  be 
cool,  the  mass  of  excitable  partisans 
who  believe  furiously  anything  they 
have  been  taught  to  believe,  will 
never  like  the  scoffing,  impartial, 
practical  thinker,  full  of  the  lessons 
of  history,  who  teaches  them  that 
hot  partisanship  is  folly  and  the  more 
they  know  the  less  certain  they  will 
feel  of  being  right.  The  class  that 
values  Bagehot  greatly  will  always 
of  necessity  be  small — the  "Mug- 
wumps" of  thought  It  was  so 
with  his  National  Review:  it  died 
because  it  was  too  good.  Partisan 
Liberals  banked  on  the  Edinburgh, 
partisan  Tories  on  the  Quarterly  and 
Blackwood's  ;  those  who  wanted  cool 
unshaded  truth  were  too  few  to  keep 
the  National  alive.  And  so  it  will 
be  always.  But  very  many  who  will 
not  read  him  to  any  great  extent, 
and  will  miss  the  point  of  his  sound- 
est thoughts  and  his  ever-present 
irony,  will  nevertheless  ft- el  proud  to 
own  so  fine  a  literary  monument, 
and  feel  that  its  presence  in  their  li- 
braries elevates  the  tone  of  their  sur- 
roundings, just  as  do  fine  etchings  on 
the  walls  and  artistic  upholstery. 

The  edition  itself  is  worthy  the 
Company,  and  in  more  than  one  way 
much  better  than  a  publisher  fcr 
money  would  ever  have  made  it. 
Five  solid  octavo  volumes,  ranging 
from  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  near 
stven  hundred  pages ;  heavy  calen- 
dered paper  and  large  broad-faced 
leaded  type ;  a  minute  topical  index 
of  forty-five  pages,  fitted  to  the  needs 
of  the  hastiest  ana  dullest  reader ;  a 
mass  of  corrections  and  explanations 
of  the  text,  in  foot  notes  which  are 
hardly  explicable  as  the  work  of  an 
extremely  busy  man's  spare  mo- 
ments ;  careful  translations  of  every- 
thing in  a  foreign  language  ;  interest- 
ing bits  of  Bagehot's  work  not  before 


reprinted ;  and  a  preface  of  which 
the  Nation,  severest  of  judges,  says 
it  is  "  of  a  high  order  of  merit,"  and 
'*  would  have  been  a  help  to  Bagehot 
himself."  The  binding  is  a  neat  En- 
glish cloth,  dignified  and  unpreten- 
tious. The  price,  $5,  is  less  than  the 
retail  price  of  one  volume  of  the 
"  Literary  Studies  "  at  present  We 
understand  the  Company  has  sold  a 
very  considerable  number  of  sets  al- 
ready.— Insurance  Times, 


OOETHE  ON  8HAK8PERE. 

During  our  visit  to  Berlin  last 
month  we  witnessed  the  sale  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  GK>ethe  docu- 
ments that  has  ever  come  under  our 
notice,  viz.,  the  original  autograph 
MS.  of  his  speech  composed  for  the 
Shakspere  Banquet,  and  written  by 
the  great  poet  in  his  22nd  year.  The 
following  extracts,  which  we  have 
translated  from  the  German,  will 
give  our  readers  some  slight  idea  of 
the  peculiar  interest  this  MS.  has  to- 
all  students.  In  speaking  of  Shaks- 
pere, Goethe  says :— ''  The  very  first 
page  of  his  works  strongly  attached 
me  to  him,  and  when  I  had  done 
reading  the  first  piece  I  was  like  & 
man  bom  blind  who  has  had  his  sight 
suddenly  given  to  him.  I  found  my- 
self elevated  to  an  infinite  world  ;  aD 
was  new  and  unknown  to  me.  .  .  . 
It  was  only  by  degrees  that  I  realized 
what  I  had  gained.  I  did  not  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  I  must  give  up  the 
ordinary  rules  of  theatrical  composi- 
tion, which  then  seemed  to  me  se 
pedantic-  and  fettering  to  one's  imagi- 
nation. .  .  ."  We  wish  that  our 
space  permitted  a  more  detailed  de- 
scription of  this  most  interesting^ 
MS.,  extending  over  8  pp.,  4to.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  its  publication,  in 
every  original  detail,  will  be  shortly 
given  to  the  world.  The  MS.  realized 
2,030  marks  (upwards  of  $500.— 7%e 
Archiris. 
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TOO  BIBLIOMANIAC. 

You— *  fond  of  books  I'    O  pshaw!    Of  books? 
—Not  you  I 
Your  love  takes  quite  another  f oroif  gatlzooks : 
This  is  '  beyond  a  peradveuture '  true 
You're  *fond  of  hearing  that  you're  *fond  of 
books.' 


FIRE-PROOF. 

Said  John,  "  No  bindings  stand  the  fire,  I  find, 

It  cockles  and  it  peels  'em.*' 
Not  all  "  said  Dick,"  for  if  you  call  to  mind, 

Bob's  don't— perliaps  he  steels  'em." 


A  SHE  BIBLIOMANIAC. 

What  wants  Madame  with  all  these  books  ? 

The  mildew  rots  and  musts  'em. 
Well,  into  them  she  never  looks— 

But  this  she  does— she  dusts  'em. 

Roderick  Thkadthall. 


CHARLES   DICKENS  IK 
LONDON. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Harrison's  little  book, 
'Memorable  London  Houses,'  is  an 
admirable  guide  to  the  residences 
of  famous  men  and  women ;  whilst 
its  utility  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
hundred  original  illustrations  from 
drawings  made  expressly  for  this 
work  by  Mr.  Q.  N.  Martin.  "  I  have 
seen  various  places,"  observes  Leigh 
Hunt,  in  '  Men,  Women  and  Books,' 
"  which  have  been  rendered  interest- 
ing by  great  men  and  their  works  ; 
and  I  never  found  myself  the  worse 
for  seeing  them,  but  the  better.  I 
seem  to  have  made  friends  with  them 
in  their  own  houses ;  to  have  walked 
and  talked,  and  suppered  and  enjoy- 
ed with  them.  .  .  .  Even  in  Lon- 
don I  find  the  principle  hold  good  in 
me,  though  I  have  lived  there  many 
years,  and  of  course  associated  it 
with  every  commonplace  the 
most  poetical  ...  I  once  had 
duties  to  perform  which  kept  me  out 
late  at  night,  and  severely  taxed  my 
health  and   spirits.      My   path   lay 


through  a  neighborhood  in  which 
Dryden  lived ;  and  though  nothing 
could  be  more  commonplace,  and  I 
used  to  be  tired  to  the  heart  and  soul  of 
me,  I  never  hesitated  to  go  a  little 
out  of  my  way,  purely  that  I  might 
pass  through  Qerrard  Street,  and  so 
g^ve  myself  the  shadow  of  a  pleasant 
thought"  It  was  obviously  such  a 
passage  as  the  foregoing  which  in- 
duced Mr.  Harrison  to  supply  what 
he  terms '^  a  simple  and  easy  means 
of  identifying  houses  in  which  have 
lived  those  who  have  made  a  name 
in  history."  He  wisely  included  tav- 
erns, coffee-houses,  club-houses,  as 
well  as  the  houses  of  "  the  great "  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  appU- 
ed  to  rank  and  fashion.  The  book  is 
conveniently  divided  into  routes,  of 
which  there  are  five,  with  an  addi- 
tional one  dealing  with  suburban  lo- 
calities. We  confine  our  remarks  to 
the  houses  in  which  Charles  Dickens 
lived  and  wrote.  It  appears  that 
after  leaving  his  father's  lodgings  in 
Bentinck  Street,  Dickens  took  cham- 
bers in  FiOTiivars  Inn,  and  just  inside 
the  entrance,  on  the  right,  there  is 
a  memorial  tablet  marking  the 
chambers  of  the  great  novelist.  The 
'Sketches  by  Boz' were  written  here, 
and  the  larger  portion  of  the  '  Pick- 
wick Papers ';  and  here  Thackeray, 
then  fiuctuating  between  literary 
and  artistic  inclinings,  called  on  the 
young  author,  in  1836,  with  an  offer 
to  undertake  the  illustrations  of  that 
immortal  work.  Mr.  Harrison  follows 
Dickens,  topographically,  through  his 
entire  career  in  London  ;  and  it  is  by 
passing  up  the  Gray's  Inn  Road  to 
Doughty  Street  that  we  are  enabled 
to  distinguish  Dickens's  second  resi- 
dence. At  No.  48,  on  the  east  side, 
of  Doughty  Street  ,Dickens  lived  from 
1837,  on  his  marriage  to  Miss  Ho- 
garth, till  1840.  Here  *  Pickwick '  was 
finished,  and  'Oliver  Twist'  and 
'Nicholas  Nickleby'  were    written. 
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Forster  tells  us  in  his  'Life*  that 
Dickens  was  very  fond  of  riding  at 
this  time,  and  his  notion  of  finding 
relief  from  mental  toil  in  severe  bod- 
ily exercise  is  exemplified  in  his  in- 
vitation to  Forster  to  "  join  him  at  11 
a.  m.  in  a  fifteen  mile  ride  out,  and 
ditto  in.  lunch  on  the  road,  with  a  six 
o'clock  dinner  in  Doughty  Street." 
Carlyle's  mention  of  Dickens  in  his 
'  Diary '  is  of  this  period,  1810  :  '  Pick- 
wick,' too,  was  of  the  same  dinner 
party,  though  they  do  not  seem  to 
heed  him  over  much.  He  is  a  fin8 
little  fellow— boy,  I  think.  Clear,  blue 
intelligent  eyes,  eyebrows  that  he 
arches  amazingly,  large,  protrusive, 
rather  loose  mouth,  a  face  of  extreme 
mobility,  which  he  shuttles  about — 
eyebrows,  mouth  and  all— in  a  very 
singular  manner  whilst  speaking." 

Dickens  removed  from  Doughty 
Street,  to  No.  1,  Devonshire  Terrace 
in  1840,  and  remained  here  ten  years. 
This  house  is  a  double  low- fronted 
place,  with  a  garden  enclosed  by  a 
high  wall.  Here— and  at  Broadstairs, 
where  he  rented  for  several  seasons 
the  house  which  gave  a  name  to  one 
of  his  novels,  *  Bleak  House '—the 
'Old  Curiosity  Shop,''  Barnaby 
Rudge,'  'Martin  Chuzzlewit,*  'Dom- 
bey  &  Son,' '  David  Copperfield,'  the 
Christmas  Books  and  'American 
Notes,'  were  written.  We  may  im- 
agine Thomas  Hood  calling  here  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  ^uccess  of 
the  last-named  work ;  Maclise  man- 
ipulating tableaux  non-vivants  out  of 
sofa  covers,  old  white  kid  gloves,  and 
Mrs.  Dickens's  bonnet  feathers ;  and 
how  many  others  eminent  in  art  and 
literature  have  crossed  the  threshold! 
Thence  Dickens  would  start  on  a 
tramp  to  Jack  Straw's  Castle,  at 
Hampstead,  in  company  with  Maclise 
and  Forster,  there  to  read  to  them 
the  forthcoming  number  of  *  Dombey ' 
or  'David  Copperfield  ; '  and  here  his 
pet  raven — ^a  poor  pun  on  his  partial- 


ity for  which  once  actually  gave  rise 
to  a  rumor  that  '*  Dickens  had  gone 
raving  (raven)  mad  " — ^hopped  about 
the  garden  or  chatted  stable  slang  on 
the  sill  of  his  study  window.  The 
study  at  Devonshire  Terrace  was  the 
room  adjoining  the  projecting  en- 
trance, which  was  added  in  1851. 
Dickens  removed  from  here  to  Tavis- 
tock Square.  '  Bleak  House'  and  '  Lit- 
tle Dorrit '  were  produced  during  this 
period  (i.  e.  1850  to  1860) ;  and  the  fa- 
mous dramatic  performances,  for 
which  Stanfield  painted  the  scenery, 
and  in  which  Dickens  (who  revelled  in 
the  stage  management)  and  others, 
eminent  in  art  and  literature,  acted 
— performances  afterwards  given  in 
public  for  benevolent  objects — were 
given.  The  domestic  estrangement, 
which  resulted  in  the  separation  of 
husband  and  wife,  dates  from  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  residence  here.  No.  5, 
Hyde  Park  Place,  was  the  last  resi- 
dence in  London  of  Dickens  during 
the  delivery  of  his  readings  at  St 
James's  Hall.  '  The  Mystery  of  Ed- 
win Drood '  was  partly  written  here. 
"  I  have  a  large  room  here,"  he  wrote, 
'•  with  three  fine  windows  overlook- 
ing the  park,  unsurpassed  for  airiness 
and  cheerfulness."  A  few  months 
later  he  died  at  Qadshill,  his  house 
near  Rochester. 


TBI:  OOLUMBUS  LETTER, 

Until  1852,  it  was  unknown  that 
the  Spanish  text  of  Columbus's  letter 
had  ever  been  printed  before  the 
present  century  ;— all  the  old  editions 
of  the '•  Epistola  ChristophoriColom 
cui  etas  nostra  multum  debet "  hav- 
ing been  published  from  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  original,  made  at 
the  close  of  April,  1493.  In  1852, 
there  was  added  by  bequest  to  the 
Ambrosian  library  in  Milan,  a  small 
4to.  of  four  leaves,  which  contained 
the  lost  Spanish  text,  printed  proba- 
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bly  in  1493  or  1494,  no  date  or  place 
being  given.  Not,  however,  till  1863, 
was  the  discovery  made  known,  and 
from  that  time  till  a  short  while  ago 
the  Ambrosian  small  4to.  has  enjoy- 
-ed  the  reputation  of  being  unique. 
It  could  not  be  shown  to  have  been 
printed  in  Spain,  for,  although  it  had 
undoubtedly  been  g^ven  to  the  press 
by  a  Spanish  editor,  the  compositor's 
work  was  plainly  not  that  of  a  Span- 
iard. Moreover,  the  small  4to.  pam- 
phlet size  seemed  to  bring  it  into 
nearer  relation  with  the  small  4to. 
translations  which  appeared  in  1493- 
14t^6,  all  outside  of  Spain — in  Italy, 
France  and  Gtermany. 

At  last,  a  few  months  ago,  the  true 
Spanish  edition  was  discovered  in 
Spain.  It  is  a  large  pamphlet  of  two 
leaves  or  four  pages,  in  a  quadrate 
small  folio  shane.  The  text  is  plainly 
that  from  which  the  Ambrosian  small 
4to.  was  reprinted,  but  there  are,  here 
and  there  in  the  folio,  certain  tokens 
of  a  Catalan  workshop,  such  as  mag- 
estat,  venit,  grands,  quails,  temporals, 
which  the  Spanish  ediior  of  the  small 
4to.  corrected  {magestad,  veni^,  grandes, 
^tidies,  temporales),  and  we  are  thus 
assured  that  the  folio  was  printed  in 
Barcelona,  where  the  court  was  re- 
siding when  Columbus  sent  his 
letter  from  Palos  on  the  15th  or  16th 
March,  1493.  He  waited  for  permis- 
sion to  follow  it  before  he  quitted  Pa- 
los, and  it  was  probably  on  the  9th  or 
10th  of  April  that  he  reached  Barce- 
lona To  that  date,  or  to  sometime 
before  the  close  of  the  month,  we 
may  assign  the  printing  of  the  folio. 
The  Latin  translation  which  has  so 
often  been  printed  was  finished  on 
the  29th  of  April,  and  carried  abroad 
for  publication ;  and  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Ambrosian  reprint  be- 
longs to  the  same  period— that  is,  to 
some  time  in  the  month  of  May  or 
June. 

A  pecuUarity"of  spelling,  apparent- 


ly much  affected  by  Columbus,  was 
that  of  writing  haun  que  instead  of 
aunque  (although).  In  one  instance, 
as  the  Barcelona  folio  shows,  he 
wrote  the  haun  thus :  hau,  and  the 
foreign  compositor  of  the  Ambrosian 
small  4to.  took  this  incomprehensible 
abbreviation  to  represent  Jiaver  (a 
form  of  haber  or  avere  common  to 
both  peninsulas),  and  so  he  printed 
it,  making  nonsense  of  the  phrase. 
(It  is  in  the  description  of  the  reck- 
less generosity  of  the  natives  in 
giving  whatever  they  had,  no  matter 
how  valuable,  for  new  coins  of  the 
lowest  denomination.) 

Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch  is  reprinting 
the  Barcelona  letter  in  facsimile  on 
two  square  small  folio  leaves  (four 
pages)  of  paper,  cased  in  cloth,  at  $10. 
Only  100  copies  have  been  printed. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  KING'S  PALA- 
CES  A  T  THE  BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  better  illustrates 
the  real  wealth  of  the  British  Museum 
than  the  richness  of  the  little  exhibi- 
tion in  the  King's  Library  by  which 
the  Museum  authorities  have  of  late 
years  shown  their  sympathy  with 
various  celebrations  to  which  the 
terms  of  their  charter  forbade  them 
to  lend  other  help.  The  centenaries 
of  Luther  and  Wyclif,  the  Spanish 
Armada,  Anglo-Judaism,  shorthand, 
and  the  History  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
have  all  been  illustrated  from  the 
Museum  collections  during  the  past 
few  y  ears,and  the  contents  of  the  cases 
which  have  been  arranged  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  Tudor  Exhibition  at  Re- 
gent street  are  certainly  well  worth 
a  visit.  The  Departments  represent- 
ed on  this  occasion  are  those  of  prints 
and  drawings,  printed  books,  manu- 
scripts, and  coins  and  medals,  and 
between  the  first  three  of  these  it  is 
difficult  to  award  the  palm. 
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The  interest  of  the  seventy  or  eighty 
pi  inted  books  and  broadsides,  which 
form  the  contents  of  the  four  cases 
on  the  right  of  the  library,  is  divided 
pretty  equally  among  their  owners, 
their  writers,  and  their  subjects. 
"  Polyanthea  cum  additionibus " 
would  hardly  arrest  attention  were  it 
not  opened  at  a  page  where  the  head- 
ing "  Matrimonium "  is  illustrated 
with  manuscript  notes  by  that  ac- 
complished expert  Henry  VIIL 
Royal  ownership,  too,  has  contribut- 
ed the  delights  of  handsome  bindings, 
both  in  leather  and  embroidered  vel- 
vet, to  some  seven  or  eight  books, 
most  of  them  of  no  great  note,  though 
they  include  among  them  the  Great 
Bible  of  1540  and  Parker's  '  De  Anti- 
quitate  Ecclesiae  Britannicae,"  the 
earliest  specimen  of  an  English  book 
"privately  printed."  Coming  next 
to  the  head  of  authorship,  we  note 
that  nearly  all  of  the  Royal  Tudors 
were  writers  or  translators,  mostly 
of  matters  theological  Books  inter- 
esting for  their  subjects,  though 
these  are  restricted  to  matters  in 
which  the  Tudor  took  a  personal  part, 
are  too  numerous  for  us  to  do  more 
than  note  a  few  of  the  chief.  The 
literature  of  Henry's  divorce  suit  is 
very  amply  represented,  also  "the 
noble  tryumphant  coronacyon  of 
Queen  Anne,"  also  her  execution. 
For  the  unhappy  reign  of  Mary  there 
is  quite  a  nest  of  very  little  known 
books,  mostly  in  Italian  and  Spanish, 
giving  accounts  of  the  events  which 
followed  on  the  death  of  Edward  VL, 
of  the  departure  of  Philip  of  Spain 
for  England,  of  the  reconciliation  of 
the  English  Parliament  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  of  the  pains  which  were 
taken  to  secure  the  completion  of  the 
ordmation  of  priests  who  had  been 
admitted  to  benefices  during  the  pre- 
vious reign.  For  the  times  of  "Good 
Queen  Bess  "  there  are  numerous  rec- 
ords of  her  triumphal  progresses  to 


"  Killingworth,"  (that  is  Kenilworth), 
Norwich,  and  other  loyal  and  hospita- 
bl  e  places  *;  and  some  of  these  are  open  - 
ed  at  pages  showing  where  Sir  Walter 
Scott  obtained  hints  for  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Kenilworth  pageants. — 
Poll  Mall  Oazette. 


AN  UNPUBLISHED  POEM  BY 
HARTLEY  COLERIDGE. 

The  following  beautiful  poem,  by 
Hartley  Coleridge,  is  from  an  hitherto 
unpublished  MS.  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  S.  J.  Davey  of  Liondon,  England. 

ox  INFANCY.-A  FRAGMKNT. 

Where  dwells  the  soal  through  all  the  dateless 
years 

Ere  the  doom'd  moment  of  thelufaDt's  birth?' 
Comes  it  a  stnoiger  from  the  radiant  spheres, 

A  naked  exile  to  the  shores  of  earth  ? 

Or  was  it,  e'en  from  nature's  natal  day 
A  life  in  wood,  or  wild  or  sunny  stream. 

That  like  a  dream  would  lightly  pass  away. 
And  still  return,  a  many-colored  dream? 

Or  slept  the  spirit  in  the^Almighty  mind 
Among  the  forms  of  fair  and  awful  things. 

High  in  eternal  light  and  love  enshrined. 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Seraphs'  wings? 

Or  is  the  Babe,  that  feels  the  hard  cold  air, 
I  And  feeling,  weeps,  so  helpless  and  forl'>rn, 
Abandon'd  clean  by  n&ture,  bald  and  bare. 
That  shrinks  as  if  unwilling  to  be  born  ? 

Is  the  poor  Babe  a  shape  without  a  soul, 
A  thing  of  sinews,  membranes,  humors,  nerves> 

Whose  Being  is  mere  pain ;  the  niggard  dole. 
Of  a  penurious  power,  which  barely  servt^s 

To  cause  the  little  trembling  heart  to  beat 
The  countless  pulses  to  preserve  their  time? 

And  is  a  little  breath  and  vital  heat— 
The  elemental  cause  of  thought  sublime  ? 

Vain  is  the  searching  quest,  that  backward  goes- 
To  trace  the  current  of  our  mortal  life  ? 

Unseen  the  fount  from  which  our  Being  flows, 
And  all  our  study  is  but  toil  and  ntrife. 

Pass  but  a  mouth— the  babe  has  leam'd  to  smile* 
No  more  its  life  is  only  pain  and  cries; 

It's  mother  marks  full  many  a  simple  wile, 
And  finds  fond  meanings  in  its  laughing  eyes. 

Yet  many  a  tear  the  careful  mother  sheds, 
When  dubious  ills  assault  that  life  so  frail: 

The  feverous  summer's  beam  alike  she  dreads^ 
And  the  chill  whistle  of  the  winter's  wail. 
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Mute  as  the  statue  bending  o*er  the  tomb, 
That  seems  to  watch  the  endless  sleep  of  death, 

She  views  the  slumbering  cherub  of  her  womb, 
And  notes  the  varyinscs  of  his  honied  breath. 

Hartley  Coleridge. 

October  11,    1827. 


•^•»>titC«"' 


Tff£J  FIRST  CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY. 

Who  was  the  founder  of  circulat- 
ing libraries!  The  author  of  that 
boon  and  blessing  to  novel  readers 
was  Samuel  Fancourt,  a  Dissenting 
nninister,  whose  controversial  trou- 
bles over  the  doctrine  of  election  and 
predestination  led  him  to  withdraw 
from  his  position  as  pastor  and  tutor 
at  Salisbury. 

THE  FIRST  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 

He  went  to  Lbndon  and  there  es- 
tablished what  was  said,  about  forty 
years  afterwards,  to  have  been  the 
first  circulating  library.  A  library 
conducted  by  him,  in  which  the  sub- 
scription was  a  guinea  per  annum, 
was  dissolved  at  Michaelma's  1745, 
and  he  then  carried  out  a  new  plan. 
This  plan  is  described  in  the  •  Alpha- 
betical Catalogue  of  Books  and  Pamr 
phlets  belonging  to  the  Circulating 
Library  in  Crane  Court '  (Fleet  Street). 
2  vols.  8vo,  1748,  which  he  issued  in 
parts  between  1746  and  1748.  Accord- 
ing to  this  scheme  for  *  The  Gentle- 
men and  Ladies'  Growing  and  Circu- 
lating Library,*  any  one  might  be- 
come a  proprietor  by  an  initial  pay- 
ment of  a  shilling.  The  proprietors 
were  to  choose  trustees  in  whom  the 
library  was  to  be  vested,  Fancourt 
himself  being  appointed  librarian 
during  good  behavior.  Each  propri- 
etor was  to  be  allowed  to  take  out 
one  volume  and  one  pamphlet  at  a 
time.  "  He  may  keep  them  a  reason- 
able time  according  to  their  bigness  ; 
but  if  they  are  not  wanted  by  others 
he  may  keep  them  as  long  as  he  has 


a  mind."  The  library  contained  two 
or  three  thousand  bound  volumes  and 
about  the  same  numb«)r  of  pamph- 
lets ;  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the 
books  and  pamphlets  consisted  of 
theology  and  ecclesiastical  history 
and  controversy,  and  only  about  a 
tenth  of  it  was  '  light '  literature.  The 
house  in  Crane  Court  in  which  it  was 
placed  was  close  to  the  quarters  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  either  it  or  the 
house  next  to  it  was  eventually  taken 
by  that  society  for  an  enlargement  of 
its  own  library.  Dr.  Cromwell  Mor- 
timer, second  secretary  to  the  society 
was  a  persistent  enemy  of  the  circu- 
lating library  till  his  death  in  1752. 
At  some  period  later  than  1755  Fan- 
court  left  Crane  Court,  and,  after  sev- 
eral changes,  moved  his  library  to 
"  the  corner  of  one  of  the  streets  in 
the  Strand,"  where  his  various 
schemes  finally  broke  down.  The  li- 
brary was  taken  by  his  creditors,  and 
he  retired  to  Hexton  Square,  where 
he  was  supported  by  one  of  the  dis- 
senting ministers,  till  he  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety  on  June  8,  1768, 


THE  NEW  YORK  MERCAN' 
TILE  LIBRARY. 

•  The  leases  held  by  tenants  in  the 
old  Clinton  Hall  expire  in  Dif  ay  and 
the  work  of  tearing  down  the  build- 
ing will  at  once  be  started.  The 
TVihune  states  that  the  drawings  and 
plans  for  the  new  library  have  been 
prepared  by  G.  E.  Harney,  of  No.  149 
Broadway.  The  general  style  of 
architecture  will  be  Italian  Renais- 
sance. The  structure  will  be  seven 
stories  in  height.  The  lower  part  of 
the  building  will  consist  of  a  series  of 
round  arches,  of  a  warm-colored  gray 
granite,  rising  two  stories.  Above 
this  the  material  will  be  dark-buff 
brick,  with  red  sandstone  trimmings. 
The  facade  will  be  made  of  bays,  di- 
vided by  pilasters,  and  rising  from 
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the  granite  cornice  to  the  top  of  the 
sixth  story.  There  the  middle  three 
bays  on  the  Astor  Place  and  Eighth 
street  sides  will  terminate  in  round 
arches.  The  others  will-  have  square 
tops.  At  the  seventh  floor  a  heavy 
cornice  will  encircle  the  building,  and 
above  this  a  twenty-five-foot  story 
will  be  built,  with  lar^e  round  arched 
windows.  The  whole  will  te.minate 
with  a  bracketed  cornice,  surmount- 
ed by  a  balustrade. 

The  main  entrance  will  be  at  the 
extreme  west  in  Astor  Place.  It  will 
be  two  stories  in  height,  with  a 
classic  portico.  Two  hydraulic  ele- 
vators will  connect  this  entrance  with 
the  upper  floors.  The  seventh  floor 
win  contain  the  board,  catalogue  and 
librarian's  rooms  and  the  circulating 
department  of  the  library.  The  read- 
ingToom  and  reference  department 
will  occupy  ^the  floor  below.  The 
other  floors  are  left  open  to  be  divi- 
ded for  offices.  The  building  will  be 
absolutely  fireproof,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  will  be  about 
$400,000.  The  Clinton  Hall  Associa- 
tion has  this  amount  to  spend.  For 
many  years  the  association  has  been 
saving  money  and  investing  it  in 
real  estate.  Among  the  other  prop- 
erties was  a  plot  at  Thirty- second 
street  and  Broadway,  which  was  re- 
cently sold  for  $332,000.  This  was  a 
gain  of  nearly  $100,000  on  the  invest- 
ment. 
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A  NEW  SLANG  DICTIONARY. 

An  English  slang  dictionary  has 
long  been  a  desideratum  ;  as  nothing 
whatever,  of  a  serious  character,  has 
yet  been  attempted  in  this  direction. 
The  catchpenny  publication  put  forth 
by  the  late  literary  quack  John  Cam- 
den Hotten  was  mainly  the  work  of 
€tn  ignorant  and  vulgai  pretender 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  current 


slang  of  the  bar  room  and  prize  ring 
was  no  doubt  large  but  whose  qualifi- 
cations for  the  task  of  compiling  a 
scholarly  and  accurate  work  were 
obviously  ridiculously  inadequate* 
This  want  Mr.  John  L  Farmer,  au- 
thor of  'Americanisms — Old  and 
New/  proposes  to  supply  in  his  'Slang 
and  its  Analogues,'  the  first  volume 
of  which  is  now  ready.  This  work 
is  an  attempt  to  deal  comprehensive- 
ly, on  scientific  and  historical  princi- 
ples, with  the  quaint  and  motley 
army  of  words,  phrases,  and  turns  of 
expression,  generally  known  as  slang, 
using  that  word  in  its  widest  popular 
sense.  Wherever  possible,  the  his- 
tory of  instances  is  traced,  copious 
explanatory  annotations  concerning 
usage  and  etymology  accompany  the 
text,  the  whole  being  illustrated  by 
examples  chronologically  arranged. 
*'  Slang  and  its  Analogues,"  therefore, 
treats  the  subject  in  a  manner  never 
before  attempted  or  projected  in  any 
other  slang  dictionary  whatsoever; 
and  never  before  have  other  waifs 
and  strays  of  the  bye- ways  of  phil- 
ology been  arranged  and  dealt  with 
lexicographically  in  a  method  so 
unique  and  complete.  The  period  cov- 
ered is  from  the  publication  of  Thom- 
as Harman's  'Caveat  for  Conmien 
Cursetors  Vulgarly  Called  Vaga- 
bones,'  1567  down  to  the  present 
time.  American  slang  has  especially 
been  studied.  The  work  will  be  in  3 
vols.,  fcap,  4to,  printed  in  antique 
style,  on  thick  paper,  with  large  mar- 
gins ;  600  copies  for  England  and  250 
for  America  will  be  printed,  The 
price  for  the  set  in  half  calf,  parch- 
ment sides,  will  be  five  guineas. 


Incredible  as  it  may  seem  this  is 
an  extract  from  an  auctioneer's  re- 
cent catalogue :  "Browning.  Pachia- 
rotto  and  how  he  worked  in  a  Dis- 
temper." 
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ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Dccewi2)er  23,  1889. 
His  feast  of  Life  was  rich— tliis  life  of  ours: 
All  human  things  'neath  yonder  azure  cope 
For  hiin  were  deep  in  meaning,  wide  in  hope. 
Nor  those  alone :  above  our  brakes  and  bowers 
Mad  dance  he  saw  of  Genii  scattering  flowers. 
His  Fancy  kept  a  key  strange  gates  to  ope; 
Became  at  will  that  quaint  kaleidoscope 
Which  turns  all  shapes  to  patterns,  then  devours 
The  last  to  fashion  new.    His  grasp  was  large; 
He  knew  that,  with  the  suffering  heart  of  man 
Compared,  all  matter- worlds  but  till  a  span. 
His  Song  had  shafts  that  pierced  a  spirit-targe; 
Its  flight  outsoared  the  agnostic  poet-clan. 
Faithful  to  humblest  Song's  implicit  charge. 
—Aubrey  de  Verb,  in  Harper  8  Magazine  for 
May. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

The  following  unpublished  letter  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  referring  to  Lewes' 
Life  of  Goethe,  is  in  the  collection  of 
J.  S.  Henderson,  Esq.,  F.  R  8.  L. : — 

Chelsea,  7  August,  1855. 
Dear  Lewes,— I  go  into  Suffolk  to-morrow  and 
am  likely  to  t)e  wandering  about  for  some  lime, 
so  that  I  find  it  will  only  be  a  bother  to  you,  and 
a  delay  wUhMU  advantage,  to  shoot  those  proofs 
after  me  in  my  erratic  course.  I  found  it  an 
amusing  thing  to  read  them  in  the  evening,  un- 
der the  cloud  of  a  quiet  pipe  in  the  garden  here. 
I  had,  as  it  were,  nothing  to  suggest,  and  felt 


that  ray  remarks,  had  they  even  been  of  value* 
came  too  late. 

The  book  goes  on  rapidly  (printer  and  all)  and 
promises  to  be  a  very  good  bit  of  Biography ;  far, 
far  beyond  tiie  kind  of  stuff  that  usually  bears 
that  name  in  tills  country  and  in  others.  I  desid- 
erate chiefly  a  little  change  of  level  now  and  then, 
that  you  could  sit  upon  some  height,  and  show  us 
rapidly  the  ontours  of  the  region  we  are  got  into, 
from  time  to  time.  Well  abboring  to  be  drowned 
in  details  as  Viehoff  &  Co.  are.  or  to  swim  about 
(not  quite  drowned  but  drowning)  in  endless 
lakes  of  small  matters,  which  have  become 
"great"  only  by  being  much  talked  at>out  by 
fools  for  the  time  being. 

You  missed  the  malefactor's  scull  that  was  on 
one  of  the  steeples  of  Frankfort ;  no  great  mat- 
ter. 1  found  out  the  other  year  who  the  proprie- 
tor had  been  (a  foolish  radical  about  1600  or  so), 
but  have  already  almost  forgotten  again,  a  proof 
there  was  not  much  fnr  you  In  tha  stoiy  of  him. 

Slightly  more  important  for  you  was  another 
thing  1  remembered  in  the  reading  one  of  the 
proofs,  but  did  not  then  see  how  you  were  to  get 
in.  The  visitation  of  Witzlar,  through  overhaul- 
ing (with  an  eye  to  repair)  of  their  German  Court 
of  Chancery  which  had  doen  ordered  by  the  Diet 
and  was  just  then  beginning,  about  the  time 
Goethe  went,  that  was  thought  a  great  chance  for 
a  young  lawyer,  to  witness  the  very  dissection  of 
Themis  It  came  as  other  '*  visitations ''  had  done 
to  nothing.  If  you  make  an  appendix  there 
might  be  some  notice  taken  of  this.  Though 
whither  to  go  for  summary  information  I  cannot 
at  this  moment  direct  you. 

Best  speed  to  you,  dear  Jjewes, 

Yours  always  truly, 

T.  Carlylk. 


BIBLIOPHILIANA. 


Tbt  another  catalogue  gem.  This 
time  from  Boston.  Dibdin's  Biblio- 
phobia,  "  with  notes  by  Cato  Powers.'' 
Next 

From  Cambridge,  England,  we 
learn  that  the  Council  of  the  Senate 
have  heard  of  a  very  valuable  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts  that  is  for  sale, 
and  have  taken  steps  to  effect  a  pur- 
chasa  It  is  believed  the  contempla- 
ted venture  refers  to  the  famous  col- 
lection of  Sir  Thomas  Phillips  at  Chel- 
tenhanL 

Early  numbers  of  the  Century 
Guild  Hobby  Horse  are  becoming  ex- 
tremely diflScult  to  procure  and  the 
price  thereof  is  steadily  rising.    Vol- 


ume one  of  Book  Prices  Current  is 
in  demand ;  it  is  out  of  print  and 
scarce.  First  editions  of  George  Bor- 
row are  being  enquired  for  as  are 
first  editions  of  George  Meredith.  In 
a  few  years'  time  the  latter  will,  in 
all  probability,  bring  fancy  prices. 

When  Dr.  Clarke  visited  the  Island 
of  Patmos,  in  1816,  he  discovered 
among  the  dust  and  moth-eaten  heap 
of  MSS.  which  fill  the  library  of  the 
convent  of  the  Apocalypse  the  noble 
MS.  of  Plato,  now  in  the  Bodleian, 
which  had  escaped  the  research  of 
Villoison,  as  well  as  the  Lexicon  of 
Cyrill,  which  that  eminent  critic  had 
missed.  A  longer  search  might  prob- 
ably have  enriched  their  collection 
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still  further.  The  monks  considered 
these  MSS.  as  rubbish  only.  Here  in 
this  convent  is  the  original  charter  of 
the  house,  in  the  autograph  of  Alex- 
ius Conmenus,  and  a  magnificent 
copy  of  some  works  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzum  supposed  also  to  be  in 
the  same  Imperial  handwriting. 

How  often  is  one  annoyed  by  utter 
Philistines  with  the  crass  question, 
"  What  do  you  want  with  all  those 
books  t  You  could  never  read  them." 
It  is  an  irritating  Boeotian  betise  to 
which  the  only  possible  answer  is  to 
assert  gravely :  '*  I  have  read  every 
one  of  them,"  even  although  the  45 
volumes  of  Rees's  defunct  CyclopsBdia 
be  staring  you  in  the  face.  The  true 
inwardness  of  a  collection  of  books 
is  well  put  by  the  Philadelphia  Sun- 
day School  Times :  "  One  may  have 
scores  of  books  which  he  seldom  or 
never  opens  from  one  end  of  the  year 
to  the  other,  and  yet  without  them 
his  power  of  literary  production 
would  be  hampered  and  impaired. 
Only  true  book  users  can  feel  the 
power  that  there  is  in  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  unused  books." 

THACKERAY  AND  THB  CORSAIR. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Johnson,  whose 
'Early  Writings  of  William  Make- 
peace Thackeray,'  will  be  remembered 
writes  to  the  London  Athen-cBum  that 
he  has  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  copy  of  TTie  Corsair,  "  which  is,  in 
England  at  all  events,  perhaps  the 
scarcest  of  all  Thackerayana"  Mr. 
Johnson  identifies  several  of  the 
eight  letters  whicli  Thackeray  wrote 
from  Paris  to  that  New  York  weekly 
— of  which  N.  P.  Willis  was  associate 
editor— with  certain  articles  after- 
wards republished  by  Thackeray  in 
the  ,  Paris  Sketch  Book.  These  let- 
ters were  printed  immediately  after 
Thackeray's  death  by  that  extremely 
wide-awake  person,  Mr.  John  Cam- 
den Hotten,  and  form  the  little  book 


called  'The  Student's  Quarter;  or 
Paris  Five  and  Thirty  Years  Since.' 
Mr.  Johnson's  communication  is  apro- 
pos of  a  letter  in  77ie  Athenceum  of 
August  7, 1886,  in  which  a  certain  "  T. 
H.  L."  traced, "  in  general  terms,"  the 
first  appearance  of  a  part  of  the 
'  Sketch-Book '  to  Uie  Corsair.  He 
reprints  Willis's  letter  (published 
August  24, 1839),  announcing  his  suc- 
cess in  securing  Thackeray  as  the 
paper's  Paris  correspondent,  and  fe- 
licitates himself  upon  having  made  a 
great  discovery.  Yet,  as  "The 
Lounger"  says,  in  2%6  Critic  of  April 
26,  1884,  the  story  of  Thackeray's 
connection  with  the  American  peri- 
odical was  related  at  length,  and  this 
same  letter  of  Willis's  reprinted,  to- 
gether with  an  extract  from  Thacke- 
ray's first  contribution  to  The  Corsair 
And  in  the  same  paper  a^ain,  two 
weeks  later,  appeared  a  letter  from 
Prof.  Henry  A.  Beers,  Willis's  biogra- 
pher, throwing  additional  light  on  the 
subject  Mr.  Johnson  should  consult 
the  files  of  The  Critic  in  the  British 
Museum  before  writing  further  on 
this  interesting  theme. 

The  Spenser  Society  begins  a  new 
issue  of  publications  with  the  first 
part  of  Michael  Drayton's  *  Polyolbi- 
on ;  a  Geographical  Description  of 
Great  Britain.'  This  is  a  reprint  from 
the  edition  of  1622,  dedicated  to 
Prince  Henry,  on  whose  picture,  as 
he  stands  lance  in  hand,  Britam  is 
bid  to  look.    The  lines  are  curious  :— 

"Britaine,  behold  here  portray'd  to  thy  sigiit, 
Henry,  thy  best  hope,  and  the  world's  delight; 
Oidalned  to  make  thy  eight  Great  Henr£e«  shine; 
Who,  by  that  vertue  in  the  treble  Trine, 
To  his  own  goodnesse  (in  his  Beins)  brings 
These  severs  11  Glories  of  th'  eight  English  Kings; 
Deep  Knowledge,  Greatness,  Long  Life,  Policy, 
Goumge,  Zeale,  Fortune  awfull  Mnjestle." 

The  notes  and  maps  are  curious  and 
interesting;  and  altogether  the 
*  Polyolbion  *  has  a  very  different  as- 
pect from  that  presented  by  it  when 
it  appears,  bare  and  without  illustra- 
tion, in  *  The  British  Poets.* 
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'  An  Illustrated  Edition  of  Darwin's 
Toyage  of  a  Naturalist.*  With  100 
Views  of  Places  Visited  and  Animals 
Described.  Byr  R  T.  Pritchett.  (Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  K  Y.)  Most  persons  will 
be  ready  to  admit  that  there  is  a  ^reat 
difference  between  an  illustrated 
book  and  a  book  with  illustrations. 
If  ever  a  work  deserved  and  called 
for  an  illustrated  edition,  that  work 
is  Darwin's  *  Naturalist's  Voyage.' 
The  journal  itself  is  beyond  criticism,, 
but  every  one  who  has  read  it,  and 
re-read  it  in  the  past,  must  have  felt 
the  crying  need  of  illustrations  to 
help  him  to  bring  vividly  before  his 
mind  the  scenes  and  objects  descri- 
bed. The  variety  of  the  countries 
mentioned  in  the  journal,  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  authentic 
views  of  the  more  inaccessible  and 
less  known  places  have  rendered  the 
work  of  illustration  peculiarly  diflS- 
<5ult ;  but  in  Mr.  Pritchett  an  artist 
has  been  found  who  followed  in  Mr. 
Darwin's  footsteps,  and  visited,  book 
in  hand,  almost  all  the  spots  which 
he  describes.  The  illustrations  have 
thus  been  made  to  illustrate,  and  not 
merely  to  adorn  the  book.  They  vary 
in  quality,  but  combine  to  form  a 
work  which  every  admirer  of  Darwin 
ought  to  possess. 

WORTHINGTON  COMPANY  aunOUUCe 

as  No.  9  in  their  International  Series, 
'  The  Feet  of  Love,'  by  Anne  Reeve 
Aldrich,  author  of  *The  Rose  of 
Flame,'  (Worthington  Co*)  a  bril- 
liant and  remarkable  study  of  Amer- 
ican social  life.  The  sparkling  wit 
^md  satire  with  which  the  fashion- 
able and  literary  society  of  the  day  is 
depicted,  is  relieved  by  touches  of 
tender  pathos.  Among  the  minor 
characters,  the  youne:  French  lad  is 
exquisitely  drawn  by  a  master  hand, 
and  his  patience  and  suffering  form 
^  strong  contrast    in  the   gay   and 


careless  life  which  composes  the  set- 
ting of  the  story.  It  is  a  most  original 
and  striking  novel,  both  in  treatment 
and  plot,  and  is  illustrated  with  por- 
trait of  the  author  and  numerous  fine- 
executed  photogravures. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  May  con- 
tains the  first  complete  account  of 
'  an  absolutely  unique  episode  in  the 
history  of  our  national  credit.  Be- 
tween twelve  o'clock  on  a  certain 
Friday  in  1862,  and  four  o'clock  a.  m. 
on  the  following  Monday,  L.  E.  Chit- 
tenden, at  that  time  the  Register  of 
the  Treasury,  signed  twelve  thousand 
five  himdred  bonds.  He  tells  how  he 
accomplished  the  feat,  and  explains 
the  important  interests  involved.  In 
the  importance  and  the  novelty  of 
this  article  is  struck  the  key- note  of 
this  Number.  Importance  and  nov- 
elty belong  to  almost  all  the  others 
contributions.  Theodore  Child  opens 
the  Number  with  "Some  Modern 
French  Painters,"  stating  clearly  the 
distinguishing  traits  of  contemporary 
French  artists,  and,  with  the  help  of 
elaborate  engravings,  giving  an  ex- 
position of  the  new  art  infiuences  in- 
itiated by  Corot,  Millet  and  Courbet. 
Paul  Renouard  supplements  the  bio- 
graphical details  of  the  article  with 
portraits  of  MM.  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
J.  C.  Cazin,  Aime  Morot,  Dagnan- 
Bouveret,  and  Henri  Lerolle.  Pro- 
fessor 8.  H.  Butcher,  LL.D.,  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  contributes 
an  article  on  "  The  Evolution  of  Hu- 
mor," denying  the  possibility  of  ex- 
plaining the  perception  of  the  ludi- 
crous on  strictly  Darwinian  princi- 
ples, and  suggesting  a  provisional 
hypothesis  by  which  the  origin  of 
humor  may  be  reconciled  with  the 
evolutionary  theory.  Quaint  historic 
imaginings  are  the  twenty-six  draw- 
ings in  which  Howard  Pyle  makes 
visible  the  life  of  the  olden  time,  de- 
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scribed  by  John  Austin  Stevens  in 
his  paper  on  "  Old  New  York  Tav- 
erns." William  Sharp,  in  an  illus- 
trated paper  entitled  **  Through  Bush 
and  Fern,"  describes  the  contradic- 
tions and  fascinations  of  the  fauna 
and  flora  in  **the  oldest  land  in  the 
world."  Louise  Imogen  Guiney  gives 
a  summary  of  the  lives  and  works  of 
the  "  charming  old  poets,"  who  wrote 
"English  Lyrics  under  the  First 
Charles."  Mary  E.  Wilkins  and  Au- 
brey De  Vere  contribute  poems ;  and 
there  are  three  short  stories :  one  by 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  revealing  what 
a  Boston  g^rl  can  do  without  an  es- 
cort ;  another,  by  S,  B.  Elliot,  having 
reference  to  business  booms  in  the 
South ;  and  the  third,  by  E.  H.  Lock- 
wood,  making  a  new  departure  in 
transferring  the  scene  Jof  "  interna- 
tional episodes  "  to  Germany.  W.  D. 
Howells  concludes  his  dramatic  anal- 
ysis of  a  remarkable  compUcations 
in  "  The  Shadow  of  a  Dream*'* 

In  the  '  History  of  the  Girty's,'  (R. 
Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,)  will  be 
found  a  concise  account  of  the  Girty 
brothers — Thomas,  Simon,  James  and 
George,  and  their  half-brother,  John 
Turner,  not  separately,  but  in  a  con- 
nected narrative.  The  murder  of 
their  father  by  the  Indians,  the  cap- 
ture of  the  family,  the  horrible  tor- 
ture to  death  of  the  step  father  Tur- 
ner, the  escape  and  return  to  civiliza- 
tion of  the  brothers,  are  all  graphi- 
cally described  in  the  opening  chap- 
ters.— Then  commences  the  life  ca- 
reer of  the  brothers  in  the  West,  their 
employments,  their  associations,  their 
general  reputations,  and  the  part  ta- 
ken by  Simon  and  John  in  Lord  Dun- 
more's  war.  A  clear  statement  is 
given  of  tne  recital  to  Simon  Girty 
by  the  Mingo  Chief,  Logan,  of  his 
famous  "  speech  "—so  well  known  to 
every  school  boy — and  how  Simon 
afterward  repeated  it  from  memory 


to  John  Gibson,  who  wrote  it  out  in 
classical  and  thrilling  language,  and 
made  it  public.  Episodes  of  the  old 
French  war,  and  Lord  Dunmore's, 
war,  of  stirring  import,  are  briefly 
but  forcibly  set  forth.  Following  this 
is  an  account  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  and  its  effect  on  the 
Trans-Allegheny  country.  How  Si- 
mon, James  and  George  first  took 
sides  with  the  patriots,  but  finally 
went  over  to  the  British  ;  with  their 
adventures  in  making  their  way  sep- 
arately to  Detroit  and  placing  them- 
selves in  the  service  of  Lieut-Gov. 
Hamilton.  Then  began  the  wild 
career  of  these  three  brothers  among 
the  Indians  as  interpreters  and  par- 
ticipants in  savage  incursions  against 
the  white  settlers  of  the  border  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
Kentucky.  The  most  valuable  part& 
of  the  work,  however,  are  its  con- 
tributions to  the  historv  of  the  stir- 
ring  events  in  the  West,  in  early  days, 
founded  on  contemporary  documents 
now  made  public  for  the  first  time. 
So  many  conflicting  statements  hav& 
been  published  concerning  the  three 
Girtys  last  mentioned,  generally, 
however,  in  fragmentary  form,  but 
frequently  incorporated  in  our  coun- 
try's annals,  that  Mr.  Butterfield  gives 
along  with  his  account  of  them,  con- 
densed sketches  of  important  histor- 
ical occurrences,  in  all  of  which  they 
were  actors  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent These  events  are  drawn  from 
authentic  sources,  largely  original  ; 
and,  as  they  are  interwoven  with  the 
life-record  of  the  three  brothers,  they 
are  described,  of  course,  in  chronolog- 
ical order.  Mr.  Butterfield*s  narra- 
tive, then,  is  both  biographical  and 
historical ;  and,  in  his  treatment  of 
the  various  subjects  which  make  up^ 
the  thirty -four  chapters  of  the  book, 
his  reputation  as  a  most  industrious 
gatherer  of  information,  and  as  a 
forcible  writer  of  history,  is  fully  sus- 
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tained.  The  Haldimand  Papers,  in 
the  Archives  Department  gf  Canada, 
throw  much  new  light  on  the  struggle 
for  supremacy  in  the  West,  and  have 
been  judiciously  used  by  Mr.  Butter- 
field  in  treating  of  the  march  of  Col. 
Bowman  from  Kentucky  against  the 
Shawanese  town  of  Chillicothe ;  of 
Bird's  expedition  resulting  in  the  tak- 
ing of  Martin's  and  Ruddle  Stations, 
and  the  capture  of  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  women  and 
children  ;  of  Clark's  retaliating  cam- 
paign against  the  Indian  town  of 
Piqua  ;  of  the  invasion  of  Kentucky 
by  Caldwell,  resulting  in  the  battle 
of  Blue  Licks  ;  of  the  sacking  of  the 
Indian  villages  on  the  Qreat  Miami 
by  Gen.  Clark  ;  and  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  incidents  connected  with  the 


Girty  family.  Of  the  part  taken  by 
the  three  Girtys — Simon,  James  and 
George — ^in  most  of  these  events,  as 
also  in  Crawford's  campaign  against 
Sandusky;  and  in  Clark's  abortive 
attempts  against  Detroit,  there  are 
exciting  and  romantic  details,  not 
the  least  interesting  of  which  is  the 
account  of  the  hand-to-hand  conflict 
between  Simon  Girty  and  Capt  Jos- 
eph Brant  (Thayendanegea),  which 
nearly  resulted  in  the  killing  of  Girty. 
The  course  pursued  by  Simon  in  the 
years  immediately  following  the  Rev- 
olution, in  inciting  the  Indians  to  fur* 
ther  hostilities,  which,  with  the  aid 
of  McKee  and  Elliott,  finally  resulted 
in  the  Indian  war  of  1790-95,  is  related 
in  detail,  and  many  new  facts  are 
brought  to  light. 
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AMERICAN  NOTES. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  will  pub- 
lish shortly  under  the  title  *  Robert 
Browning :  Personalia,'  a  little  book 
by  Edmund  Gosse,  the  well  known 
English  writer.  It  will  contain  a 
notable  article  printed  in  the  CerUury 
some  years  ago,  Mr.  Gosse's  recent 
paper  in  the  New  Review^  with  prefa- 
tory matter  and  an  epilogue,  with  a 
poem  by  Mr.  Browning  never  printed. 

'  Old  Friends,*  Mr.  Andrew  Lang*s 
new  book  to  be  issued  here  at  once 
by  the  Longmans,  is  not  unlike  his 
'Letters  to  Dead  Authors."  It  de- 
scribes the  meetings  of  the  charac- 
ters of  one  novelist  with  those  of 
another,  For  example  Dugald  Dal- 
getty  tells  of  his  duel  with  one  of  the 
'Three  Musketeers/  Barry  Lyndon 
describes  his  playing  cards  with 
Allan  Stuart  Breck,  (from  *  Kidnap- 
ped ) ;  and  Trollope's  Mrs.  Prondee 
sets  forth  Becky  Sharp's  assault  on 
the  Bishc'p. 

The  Philadelphia  American  suggests 
to  ''  those  who  pride  themselves  upon 


being  well  up  with  the  times,  that 
now  is  the  time  to  read  biographical 
sketches  of  M.  Anatole  France  and 
the  very  interesting  chapters  of  *  The 
Crime  of  Sylvestre  Bonnard,' "  Laf - 
cadio  Ream's  translation  of  which 
has  been  recently  pubUshed  by  Messrs. 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have 
ready  for  immediate  publication  *  Two 
Years  in  the  French  West  Indies,*  by 
Laf  cadio  Heam,  the  author  of '  Chita,' 
etc.  The  volume  is  profusely  illus- 
trated. Several  of  the  chapters  have 
been  published  in  part  in  ITarper'9 
Magazine,  but  the  large  majority  now 
appear  in  print  for  the  first  time.  A 
striking  feature  of  the  book  is  due  to 
Mr.  Heam's  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage and  his  sympathy  with  the 
imaginative  life  of  the  people.  "  Al- 
most every  promontory  and  peak,"  he 
says,  "  every  village  and  valley  along 
the  coast,  has  its  special  folk-lore,  its 
particular  tradition,"  and  he  has  re- 
produced many  of  these  stories  in 
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appreciative  versions.  Mr.  Heam 
possesses  in  common  with  few  other 
writers  the  power  of  comprehending 
the  characteristics  of  a  strange  peo- 
ple, of  entering  into  the  very  genius 
of  a  race,  and  his  studies  of  ethnical 
problems  in  the  West  Indies  have 
therefore  a  peculiar  scientific  value. 

P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, have  just  published  a  new 
Medical  i)ictionary,  by  Dr.  George  M. 
Gould.  It  will  be  a  compact  one- 
volume  book,  containing  several 
thousand  new  words  and  definitions, 
collected  from  recent  medical  litera- 
ture, while  the  total  number  of  words 
is  beyond  that  in  any  similar  book. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  have 
in  press  ^  Gleanings  for  the  Curious 
from  the  Harvest-Fields  of  Litera- 
ture :  a  melange  of  excerpta,'  coUect- 
•ed  by  Dr.  C,  C.  Bombaugh. 

Messrs.  Rand  McNally  &  Co.  have 
published  'The  Journal  of  Marie  Bash- 
kirtseflf '  in  their  *Rialto'  series,  at 
^0  cents.  Cassells  go  them  one  better 
and  sell  the  book  at  25  cents. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  BroxHERs  have 
ready  *  Pastels  in  Prose,'  illustrated 
from  150  drawings  (including  a  front- 
ispiece in  color)  by  H.  W.  McVickar, 
^*  Pastel  in  Prose  "  is  the  term  used  to 
designate  a  striking  species  of  liter- 
ary composition,  ranging  from  the 
dramatic  to  the  lyrical  in  character, 
and  in  some  instances  resembling  the 
story  in  form.  It  is  almost  wholly 
new  in  English  literature,  but  of  late 
years  it  has  been  carried  to  a  high 
degree  of  development  in  France. 
This  volume  contains  examples  trans- 
lated by  Stuart  Merrill  from  the 
French  of  Theodore  de  Banville,  Al- 
phonse  Daudet,  Judith  Gautier, 
Charles  Baudelaire,  Catulle  Menders 
Maurice  de  Guerin,  Stephane  Mallar- 
me,  Emile  Hennequin,  £ftid  others. 
MM.  Catulle  Menders  and  Stephane 
MaUarme    furnished    the    translator 


final  proof-sheets  of  selections  from 
their  new  volume,  and  MM.  Ephraim 
Mikhael,  Pierre  Quillard,  and  Achilla 
Delaroclie  each  wrote  a  "  pastel "  es- 
pecially for  the  volume,  W.  D.  How- 
ells  contributes  an  introduction. 

J.  W.  BouTON  is  prepared  to  re- 
ceive subscriptions  for  the  United 
States  for  '  La  Collection  Spitzer,'  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  €m  unrival- 
led collection  of  works  of  art,  compos- 
ed of  3500  or  4000  objects  divided  in 
to  thirty -six  principal  series.  Spitzer 
has  exercised  a  rigorous  system  of 
selection,  and  each  specimen  is  a 
work  of  art  and  a  lesson.  The  cata- 
logue will  contain  introductions  to 
each  series  or  section  by  authors 
whose  names  are  a  guarantee  of 
scientific  and  Uterary  value.  The 
first  volume  is  now  ready  and  covers 
antiques,  ivories,  ecclesiastical  plate 
and  tapestries.  The  six  volumes  will 
contain  350  plates,  and  from  800  to 
900  illustrations,  all  reproduced  by- 
photographic  process,  insuring  per- 
fect accuracy.  One  volume  will  be 
published  about  every  six  months. 
The  work  will  be  limited  to  600  copies 
printed  on  vellum  paper,  and  25 
copies  on  Japan  paper,  and  subscrip- 
tions will  be  received  for  the  complete 
work  only.  The  name  of  the  sub- 
scriber will  be  printed  on  each  copy, 
and  a  complete  list  of  subscribers 
will  be  published  in  the  last  volume. 

David  McKay,  Philadelphia,  has 
published  under  the  title  of  'Giordano 
Bruno  ;  philosopher  and  martyr,'  two 
notable  addresses  real  last  January 
before  the  Contemporary  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  by  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brin- 
ton  and  Thomas  Davidson. 

Of  the  250  copies  of  the  edition  de 
luxe  of  Mr.  Stanley's  forthcoming 
book,  each  copy  will  be  numbered 
and  signed  by  the  author  himself.  It 
will  be  printed  on  the  best  hand-made 
paper,  and  the  illustrations — some  of 
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which  will  not  be  found  in  the  other 
edition — will  be  specially  printed  on 
Japanese  paper  and  mounted.  '  In 
Darkest  Africa '  is  already  in  type 
in  England,  and  Messrs.  Scrib- 
ner  have  received  about  one-half  of 
the  letter-press.  Delay  is  involved, 
however,  by  the  preparation  of  ade- 
quate illustrations  and  maps. 

Brantwood,  Ruskin's  home,  is  a 
wonderful  treasury  of  art  and  other 
valuables,  whose  value  cannot  be  es- 
timated. The  owner,  in  twelve  years 
past,  has  spent  $500,000  on  artistic 
gems  of  various  kinds  ;  and  these,  in 
addition  to  his  many  presents  from 
friends,  make  a  wonderful  collec- 
tion. There  are  contributions  from 
many  great  English  and  foreign  ar- 
tists, sketches  innumerable  and  a  col- 
lection of  precious  stones.  Among 
his  remarkable  possessions  are  1300 
missals,  some  of  them  illustrated  and 
the  rest  en  griaaiUe,  which  are  worth 
a  small  fortune  in  themselves,  as  they 
comprise  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
number  in  existence.  Brantwood 
and  its  contents  comprise  about  all 
Mr.  Kuskin's  estate ;  all  his  money 
has  been  expended.  The  income 
from  his  books  is  between  $20,000 
$25,000  per  annum. 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  *  Bank- 
side  Shakspere'  is  devoted  to  *A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream*  (the 
Player's  text  of  1,600  with  the  First 
Folio  text).  The  introduction  is  by 
Mr.  William  Reynolds,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 
who  discusses  the  two  quartos,  and 
the  stage  fairies  of  Shakspere's  time. 

A  COMPLETE  entirely  new  and  ex- 
tremely handsome  large  paper  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  James  Russell 
Lowell  is  announced  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  Mr.  Lowell  has  rear- 
ranged his  writings  and  they  will  ap- 
pear in  ten  volumes  under  titles  sug- 
gested by  the  new  classification.  All 
his  writings  up  to  date  which  he  cares 


to  preserve  will  be  included  in  these 
volumes  and  in  the  form  which  he  re- 
gards as  final.  He  has  carefully  re- 
vised the  whole,  prose  and  poetry, 
and  has  added  full  explanatory  notes 
to  the  '  Biglow  Papers.'  There  is  to 
be  an  excellent  index  to  the  prose 
writings,  and  the  last  volume  of 
poetry  will  be  completed  by  a  table 
of  first  lines  of  all  the  poems.  The 
edition  will  include  only  J 00  copies 
for  America,  each  copy  to  be  num- 
bered and  registered  when  sold.  The 
first  volume  will  be  delivered  to  sub- 
scribers during  the  spring,  and  the 
last  early  in  the  autumn. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  will  short- 
ly publish  both  in  London  and  New 
York  *  The  House  of  the  Wolf ; '  a 
romance  by  Stanley  J.  Weyman.  It 
tells  the  perils  and  bravery  of  three 
young  brothers  in  the  fortn'ght  be- 
fore and  after  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  day. 

Mr  William  Henry  Hurlbert 
has  been  studying  the  present  condi- 
tion of  France  and  th«  result  of  his 
investigations  will  be  published  here 
shortly  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
under  the  title  of  *  France  and  Her 
Republic ;  a  Record  of  Things  Seen 
aud  Heard  in  the  Centennial  Year, 
1889.' 

The  Library  of  Harvard  Universi- 
ty has  published  two  valuable  bibli- 
ographies, numbered  respectively  3i 
and  37,  in  their  series  of  Bibliograph- 
ical Contributions  edited  by  Justin 
Winsor.  No.  34  contains  a  list  of  the 
Dante  collections  in  the  Harvard 
College  and  Boston  Public  Libraries, 
prepared  by  Wm.  Coolidge  Lane,  as- 
sistant librarian  at  Harvard.  (116 
p.  8  vo. )  No.  3  7  is  a  bibliography  of  the 
works  of  William  Hogarth  and  of  the 
publications  relating  to  them,  pre- 
pared by  Frank  Weitenkampf 
("Frank  Linstow  White"),  of  the 
Astor  Library.    (14  p.  8vo). 
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The  Gutenberg  Professional  School 
at  Paris  has  produced  an  octavo  vol- 
ume of  great  interest  and  value  to 
printers,  entitled  'Notions  of  Typog- 
raphy, for  the  use  of  Professional 
Schools,'  with  a  preface  on  the  origins 
of  printing,  by  E.  Desormes,  technic- 
director  of  the  school.  This  work  is 
not  a  mere  compilation,  but  a  new, 
complete  and  methodical  treatise  on 
the  printing  and  cognate  arts. 

An  important  work  by  Dr.  L.  Buch- 
ner  is  nearly  ready.  It  will  have  in- 
teresting papers  on  the  pressing 
questions  of  the  time,  and  it  will  also 
deal  with  some  as  acts  of  the  work 
and  life  of  such  men  as  Spinoza  and 
Schopenhauer.  A  specially  fascinat- 
ing feature  of  the  book  will  be,  we 
understand,  the  account  of  a  visit 
the  author  once  paid  to  Charles  Dar- 
win. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  Mr. 
Kingsland  has  brought  out  a  second 
and  enlarged  edition  of  his  *  Robert 
Browning,  Chief  Poet  of  the  Age  ; ' 
while  Dr.  Berdoe  has  published  a 
volume  of  papers  on  various  scien- 
tific aspects  of  the  poet*s  work,  Dr. 
Fumivall  is  still  pursuing  and  adding 
to  his  researches  into  Browning's 
anc?stry,  and  a  shilling  volume  of 
selections  is  promised.  Mrs.  Orr  is 
desirous  of  securing  copies  of  letters 
from  Browning  that  possess  any  bio- 
graphical value. 

Mp.  Murray  of  Derby,  England  is 
reprinting  from  the  extremely  rare 
original  of  1736,  the  collection  of  love 
songs  published  under  the  title  of 
'  The  Cupid.*  About  180  pp.,  elegant- 
ly printed,  and  bound  (except  No.  7) 
in  Japanese  vellum  wrapper.  No 
copies  will  be  for  sale,  as  only  the 
exact  number  subscribed  for  will  be 
printed,  and  a  list  of  subscribers 
printed  in  the  work,  with  a  guaran- 


tee that  the  type  has  been  broken  up. 
There  will  be  seven  distinct  editions: 
— I. — In  foolscap  8vo,  on  Van  Grel- 
der's  Dutch  hand-made  paper,  the 
number  of  which  will  not  exceed  300 
copies,  but  will  be  absolutely  limited 
to  the  exact  number  subscribed  for. 
Price  3s.  3d.  free.  2.— In  Demy  Svo., 
large  paper,  on  the  same  paper  as  No. 
1,  the  number  of  which  will  not  ex- 
ceed 100  copies,  but  will  be  limited  as 
No.  1.  Price  6s.  3d.  free.  3. — In  Demy 
Svo,  large  paper,  on  the  same  paper 
as  No.  1,  but  printed  in  red,  blue,  or 
green  ink.  Price  12s.  6d.  free.  4. — 
In  Demy  Svo,  largre  paper,  on  paper  of 
any  color  chosen  by  the  subscriber. 
Price  12s,  6d.  free.  5. — In  Demy  Svo, 
large  paper,  on  Japanene  vellum. 
Price  12  s.  6d.  free.  6. — In  Demy  Svo, 
on  pure  vellum.  Price  £2  3s.  In 
crown  4to,  extra  large  paper,  on 
thick  Whatman  paper,  elegant 
half  morocco,  gilt  top.  Price  £3  3s. 
Only  the  exact  number  of  copies  sub- 
scribed for  of  each  edition  will  be 
printed.  For  a  copy  of  the  original 
Scribner  &  Welford  demand  |57. 

Mr.  Wu^liam  Archer  has  in  pre- 
paration a  biography  of  the  famous 
actor  Macready.  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul, 
Trubner  &  Co.  will  publish  the  book. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has 
been  enabled  to  secure  the  Fry  Li- 
brary of  British  Bibles.  It  is  looked 
upon  as  the  finest  collection  in  the 
world. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  his 
essays,  including  a  revised  form  of 
ono  on  the  nebular  hypothesis,  which 
originally  attracted  much  attention 
in  the  Westminster  Review. 

It  is  stated  that  the  widow  of  the 
Crown  Prince  Rudolph  of  Austria 
hajB  written  a  book  of  travels,  which 
will  appear  immediately. 
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We  understand  that  Mr.  William 
Black  has  made  considerable  progress 
with  his  new  story,  which  he  will 
naipe  'Stand  Fast  Craig -Roy  ston.* 
The  work  portrays  Scotch  and  Amer- 
ican society,  and  some  of  the  scenes 
^re  laid  in  London. 

A  NEW  work  that  will  be  welcomed 
by  many  readers  is  nearly  ready — a 
*  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,' 
by  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Greswell.  There 
is  a  growing  interest  in  Canadian  af- 
fairs, and  a  book  of  this  kind  will 
doubtless  supply  a  want.  It  comes 
through  the  Clarendon  Press. 

We  learn  from  St.  Petersburg  that 
a  very  comprehensive  and  important 
work  has  been  arranged  for  under 
the  editorship  of  General  Leer.  It  is 
intended  te  present  a  thorough  his- 
tory of  every  war  in  which  Russia 
has  been  engaged  from  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great.  The  highest  experts 
in  military  aifairs  are  enrolled 
amongst  the  contributors.  Several 
of  the  volumes  are  nearly  ready. 

The  name  of  the  work  on  which 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  and  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard  are  jointly  engaged  is  '  The 
World's  Desire.'  It  will  run  as  a 
serial  through  the  New  Review.  We 
hear  that  the  editor  of  this  journal 
contemplates  a  new  weekly  paper,  to 
be  published  at  a  halfpenny.  Current 
questions  will  be  handled  by  men  of 
skill  and  reputation,  and  a  place  will 
be  found  for  fiction. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  the  well- 
known  naturalist,  who  literally 
died  in  harness  last  year,  was  the 
original  of  *  Little  Mr.  Bouncer*  in 
that  droll  book,  the  '  Adventures  of 
Mr.  Verdant  Green.'  We  make  this 
statement  on  the  authority  of  the 
Rev.  Theodore  Wood,  who  has  writ- 
ten an  extremely  bright  and  vivid 
account  of  his  father's  life  and  work 
which  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  have 
just  published. 


An  unpublished  letter  from  Jona- 
than Swift  was  sold  at  Sotheby's  the 
other  day  which  bore  witness  to  the 
fact  that  the  country  possessed  as 
little  attraction  for  the  famous  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick's  as  for  Dr.  Johnson 
himself.  "I  am  here,"  writes  Dr. 
Swift,  "  among  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, for  which  I  have  little  taste.  1 
envy  you  the  dirt,  hurricane,  malig- 
nity in  which— as  all  London  people 
you  live." 

An  interesting  piece  of  news  comes 
to  us  from  India  In  the  literature 
of  the  Madras  Presidency  there  is  an 
increase  in  original  works  as  opposed 
to  translations,  and  considerable  im- 
provement is  reported  in  the  quality 
of  the  native  literature.  A  very  di- 
versified range  of  subjects  has  been 
taken  up  in  the  department  of  poetry, 
whilst  there  is  a  perceptibly  growing 
taste  for  fiction.  '  As  You  Like  It* 
has  just  been  translated  into  Tamil. 

A  very  useful  series  of  '  Mnemonic 
Charts '  relating  to  English  history 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  David  Ross. 
It  shows  the  principal  events  from 
A.  n.  449  to  our  own  day,  and  will 
prove  a  useful  work  to  students. 

Mr.  Gladstone  states  that  Bishop 
Butler  taught  him,  forty-five  years 
ago,  to  suspend  his  judgment  on 
things  he  knew  he  did  not  under- 
stand. "With  Butler's  aid,'  Mr. 
Gladstone  adds,  "  I  may  often  have 
been  wrong  ;  without  him  I  think  I 
should  never  have  Deen  right.  And 
oh  that  this  age  knew  Jhe  treasures 
it  possesses  in  him  and  neglects  !  " 

From  the  London  Publiahers'  Circu- 
lar we  learn  that  Mrs.  Alexander  Ire- 
land, of  Manchester,  wife  of  Emer- 
son s  friend  and  biographer,  has  in 
preparation  a  volume  on  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle.  Mr.  Ireland  was  a  frequent  vis- 
itor at  Cheyne  Row. 
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The  State  Legislature  of  Iowa  has 
appropriated  $3,000  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  valuable  collection  of 
autographs  presented  to  the  Iowa 
State  Library  by  Mr.  Charles  Aid- 
rich. 

Fourteen  years  ago  only  67  per 
cent,  of  the  students  used  the  Har- 
vard University  Library.  The  per- 
centages now  are  seniors  97,  juniors 
99,  sophomores  90,  freshmen  69. 

The  amount  at  present  promised 
towards  the  Hartford,  C!onn„  Free 
Library  is  $368,275,  leaving  $31,725  to 
be  raised. 

Thomas  H  Swope,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  has  purchased  the  necessary 
land  and  proposes  to  erect  thereon  a 


magnificent  building  designed  for 
public  library  and  art  gallery  as  a 
present  to  the  city. 

J.  NoRRis  has  given  $50,000  to  the 
Trenton,  Mo.,  schools  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  library. 

The  Common  Council  of  Bayonne 
has  granted  a  largely  signed  petition, 
asking  that  the  question  of  having 
a  free  public  library  may  come  up  ta 
be  voted  upon  at  the  approaching 
charter  election.  Bayonne  has  over 
$8,000,000  of  assessed  property,  which 
would  yield  an  annual  library  reve- 
nue of  about  $2,600,  at  one-third  of 
one  mill  on  the  dollar.  To  start  with 
the  city  has  bequests  available  for 
the  purpose  aggregating  several 
thousand  dollars. 
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GENERAL    NOTES. 


A  MASS  of  important  MSS.,  bearing 
on  the  family  of  Jeremy  Bentham, 
has  been  acquired  by  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  collection  extends  to 
twenty -eight  volumes. 

The  poets  of  Europe  have  been  in- 
vited to  contribute  sonnets  of  hom- 
age to  Beatrice,  all  of  which  will  be 
read  at  the  Beatrice  celebration  in 
Florence  in  May  and  June.  The  au- 
tographs of  the  sonnets  will  be  fram- 
ed and  in  perpetuity  in  the  new  Sala 
Dantesca,  which  i  ^  now  being  added 
to  the  National  Library  for  the  pur- 
pose of  commemorating  the  festi- 
val. Swinburne,  Edmund  Oosse, 
Andrew  Lang  and  Lewis  Morris  are 
among  the  B*ritish  poets  contributing. 

Lamb  collectors  the  world  over 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  North 
of  Scnbner's  is  at  work  upon  a  bib- 
liography of  the  genial  essayist; 
and  an  exhaustive  work  it  promises 
to  be. 

There  is  no  foundation  for  the  re- 
port that  Mr.  Quaritch  intends  open- 


ing a  book  store  in  New  York.  Mr* 
Quaritch's  experience  of  American 
book  buyers  has  not  been  of  a  kind 
to  encourage  any  such  venture.  The 
Napoleon  of  bibliopoles  met  his  Wa- 
terloo in  Boston. 

Here  are  a  few  gems  culled  from 
the  New  York  8un*s  report  of  the 
Hart  sale  at  Libbie's.  "  The  highest 
price  was  paid  for  Marguerite  de 
Valv&a  copy  of  the  Psalms  of  David:** 
"The  next  highest  in  price  the  Tur- 
ner copy  of  Boccaccio's  Dreamer  one  f* 
"  Diana  of  Portiera  ;  '*  "  A  fine  speci- 
men of  Amaioli  binding  ; "  and  "  Stvl" 
tijlrd  Navis  by  Sebastian  Brant." 

The  tercentenary  of  the  death  of 
Christopher  Plantin  will  be  celebrat- 
ed during  the  coming  summer  at 
Amsterdam,  Holland;  Bibliophiles 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  will  be  in- 
vited to  attend  the  festivities.     Mr. 

Vandenpeereboom,  the  Dutch  Minis- 
ter of  Commerce,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  collectors  of  old  books  in 
urope,  will  be  at  the  head  of  the^ 
affair. 
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BOOK  AUCTIONS. 

BiBLioPHiLUS  writes  in  the  Publish- 
ers*  Weekly: — "There  is  much  com- 
plaint in  the  trade  of  the  high 
charges  of  auctioneers  for  their  ser- 
vices. From  some  instances  vvhich 
we  have  heard,  the  complaints  are  far 
from  groundless.  Legally  auctioneers 
are  entitled  to  too  little— actually  by 
means  of  special  contracts  they  get 
far  too  much.  The  English  houses, 
Sothebys,  Puttick  and  Hodgson,  the 
leading  book  auctioneers  of  London, 
get  along  very  nicely  on  10  per  cent, 
without  charging  for  cataloguing,  ex- 
cept in  special  instances.  I  believe 
where  books  do  not  fetch  £5  per  page 
a  charge  is  mada  Now  the  London 
houses  mentioned  pay  in  proportion 
nearly  as  much  in  rent  ana  wages  as 
the  If  e  w  York  auctioneers — why  can- 
not the  latter  sell  for  an  inclusive 
charge  of  10  per  cent?  "  Thirty -three 
per  cent,  barely  satisfies  some  New 
York  customers. 

Prices  recently  obtained  in  London 
are:  The  Villon  Society's  *  Arabian 
Night,'  $43.75 ;  Wordsworth's  Poems, 
2897,  $25 ;  Cruikshank's '  Table  Book,' 
first  ed.  in  original  parts,  $43.75; 
Thackeray's  *  Irish  Sketch  Book,'  1st 
ed.,  $26.25 ;  Thackeray's  'Paris  Sketck 
Book,'  1st.  ed.,  $43.75;  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb's  *  Tales  from  Shakspere,' 


1st  ed.,  $40 :  *  Pickwick,'  1st  ed.,  $21.25; 
*  Vicar  of  Vakefield,'  illustrated  by 
Roulandson,  $37.50;  Grimm's  'Ger- 
man Stories,'  illustrated  by  Cruik- 
shanks,  Ist  ed.,  $235 ;  '  Oliver  Twist,' 
1st,  ed.,  in  original  parts,  $112.50; 
'  Vanity  Fair,'  1st  ed.  m  the  original 
parts,  $91.25. 

Ezekiel&Bernheim, 

AUOTIOl^EERS 

—  For  the  Sale  of  — 

BOOKS 

Exclusively  on  Commission. 
Salesrooms    No.    134    Main     Street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Only  establishment  of  thft  kind  in  the  West. 
Regular  Weekly  Auction  Sales  by  Catalogue. 
Librarien,  small  collections  and  consignments 
from  dealers  intelligently  Catalogued. 

We  do  not  buy  or  sell  any  Books  on  our  own 
account,  and  havi^  no  Interest  in  any  Bookstore. 

Parties  desiring  to  sell  Books  should  consult  us 
t>efore  making  arrangements  elsewhere. 

V^'e  have  a  large  established  trade  for  Fine  Art 
Works  and  Expensive  Publications. 

LIBE&AL  GASH  ADVANCES  MADE  OH  BSCEXFT 

OF  C0H8IOHMENT8. 

N.  B.  Parties  desiring  to  contribute  to  our 
Spring  Sales  will  please  make  entries  as  early 
as  possible. 

Uatalogues  mailed  free  upon  appUcatiou  to 


I 


EZEEIEL  &  6EBKHEII  Auctioneers 

Na  IS4  Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


OH-A-PIXjES  F.  XjIBBIH!  &  oo., 

AUCTIONEERS, 

No.  13  Haywa/rd  Place,  -  Boston,  Mass. 

Special  faeilities  for  the  arrangement  and  sale  by  Auction  of  Books,  Autographs, 
Coins,  Engravings,  Furniture,  and  other  Personal  Property. 

Consignments  a)vA  correspondence  soUcited. 
Oatalogiioi  mailed  on  applicstioa,  and  pnroliaset  made  for  librarians  and  bookbnyers  fires  of  charge. 

line  art  anb  Xibrari?  property?,  Catalodueb,  Hrrangeb, 

EXHIBITED  AND  SOLD.  UBRARIE8  A  SPEGIALTY. 

THOMAS    DO^WLING, 

WASHINGTON,  1>.  C. 

General   Auctioneer.  Sells  Everything. 

LegcA  and  Oovemment  Scdea  and  Saiet  at  Private  Jiesidencea, 

Mottle  <0a,  a  Speciality. 
Regvlar  Saiea  of  Furniture,  Horaee,  Oarriagea,  <tc,  «v»y  [Saturday. 

SALESROOMS,   No.  UOO  and  1102  PENN'A  Avenue,  Cor.  llth  Street 

M.  B.  IiA.TIMER.   -A^uotioneer. 
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BOOKS  FOR  SALE. 

PenoDB  deelrinff  to  purotaase  books  offered  in  thts  list,  should  first  write  to  seller,  or  telegrapb  if 
important,  to  secure  them  If  not  already  sold,  then  upon  a  favorable  answer  beinft  received  the  money 
can  be  lorwarded.       Advertising  in  this  department  Five  Cents  per  line,  exclusive  of  address. 


K.  BI«AND.    1121  10th.  St.,  Washington. 

Our  Indian  Wards  38.00 

aoo  copies,  only,  unsold.    Off«  red  to  the  trade 
In  lots  of  flive  copies  or  more  (.t  SLOG  per  copy. 

COKRAD  U.  BLANZ,  80  East  Mulbsrby  St., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A  Set  of  8  vols,  of  thn  1887  edition  of  Peoples  En- 
cyclopedia.   Bound  in  hf.  moroec<i  for       915.00 
Tomes'  &  Smith's  Great  Civil  War,  with  Biograph- 
ical Sketches  of  Leading  Statesmen  and  distiu- 
fuished   Militanr   and   Kaval     Commanders, 
llustrated  with  numerous  steel  portraits,  scenes, 
etc.  8  voh.  hf.  russia, $14,  published  at       $82.00 

Uf.  morocco  $12,  published  at  $80.00 

Sheep  $10,  published  at  $25.00 

Cloth  $6.50.  published  at  $15.00 

W.  O.  DAVIE,  A  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

American   Catalogue,  complete  set     Open   for 
offers. 

A.  F.  PAKNELL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Etch  ing;  by  S.  K.  Kochlee.  edit,  de  Luxe,  2  vols., 
r  8-4  Russia,  only  sixty  copies  of  the  edition  print- 

ed,  of  which  this  is  No.  13.    Published  at  $100. 

offered  for  $55.00 

North  Americsn  Birds,  by  Jasper,  folio,  8  4  nirr- 

occo,  119  cnlor«»d  plates.  $15.00 

Stock-  ale's  Shaksperlan,  Scoddard's  plate^,  iHrge 
L  type,  6  vols.,  4to,  calf.  $80.00 

H.  P.  N.  GAMMEL,  Austin,  Texas. 

Any  of  the  following,  new,  post  paid  for  85c 

St.  Alban,  Martyr  of  Verulam,  cl.,  N.  Y.  1865. 

Serfdom  of  the  American  Negro,  cl.  1888. 

Our  Children's  Teeth,  Woolworth,  cl.  1871. 

Rambles  in  Europe,  Morrison,  111.,  cl. 

Memoir  of  P.  P.  Bliss,  Whittle,  cl.  1878. 

Tales  of  Colorado  Pioneers,  Hill,  Denver,  cK  1884. 

Mental  Mirror,  cl.  1877. 

Walkers'  Texas  Division,  cl.  New  York.  1865. 

Texas  Medical  Association,  Austin,  Tex.  1887. 

J.  J.  KING,  West  Point,  Neb. 

A  set  of  4  vols,  of  Artistic  Houses.— Interior 
views  Vanderbi  It  and  Stewart    Mansions,  etc. 
200  plates,  fine  condition,  blue  velvet  poitfolis. 
bound  in  hf.  moroccu. 


Master  pieces  German  Art  2  vols.  Photogravureo 

new,  bound  in  hf.  rooroooo. 
Many  other  Pine  Art  Works  for  sale.    Willing  to 

trade  for  some  works.  Correspondence  solicited. 

E.  ROBERTS,  cabeof  MR.  SCOTT, 

10  Wnxow  St.  Bbookltn,  N*  Y. 

Rabelais  Bohn,  1851, 2  vols.,  orig.  cloth.  $4.00 

Decameron,  Bohn,  1851, 2  vols.,  orig.  cloth.    $2.00 
Guy  Manneriiig,  Abbotsford  edit  $2.00 

Furster's  Goldsmith,  first  edit.  $2.00 ' 

Lallegro  &  Pens.  B.  Foster's  fineimpressions.$2.oo 
Nat  Gallery    London,  1888,  (2  vols,  lln.),  114 
plates,  complete.  $3JiO 

Ormsby's  Don  Quixote,  4  vuls.  $8.00 

L.  J.  SCHILLER,  Granite  St.  South  Boston, 

Mass. 
The  Analyst  London,  1887  and  1889. 
Sugar  Cane,  Manceester,  1881-82-88-85. 

Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  1886, 8<t  and  89. 
Berichte  der  Dutschen  Chemischen  Geselschaft, 

1883,  84,  85,  86,  87. 

Also  numbers  of  the  American  Chemical  Review 
of  Chicago. 

C.  L.  TRA  VER,  Tbknton,  N.  J. 

Edinburgh    Review   from     the    commencement 

1802  to  October  1857, 110  vols. with  4  indexes,  hf . 

calf.  $88.00 

Picturesque  Europe  in  parts  complete.  $15.00 
Carti^r's  Ancient  Architecture  of  England,  the 

1837  edition  folio.  $12.50 

Ticknor's  Life  of  Wm.  H.  Prescott  large  paper, 

only  100  copies  printed.  $5.00 

Ellis*  Life  of  Count  Rumford,  Boston,  1871,  large 

W paper.  $3.50 

ritiugs  of  Washington,  12  vols,  sheep,  large. 
8vo,  Boston  1837.  wide  margin.  $12.00 

Science,  Gosoop,  vol.  1, 1865  to  21,  colored  plates, 
cl.,  London.  $20.00 

Student  and  Intellfctusl  Obferver,  17vols,  cl.  fine 
set  $22.50 

young;  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION, 
52  £.  28d  St.,  Nkw  York. 

New  York  Daily  Times  from  1875  to  date,  im- 
bouna,  good  order. 


•R.    W.    DOUGLAS    &    CO., 

The  largest  dealers  in  British  America  in  Old,  Rare,  Curious  and  Standard 

Books.    Americana  a  Speciality. 

Send  for  anything  that  you  want  and  the  probability  Is  that  we  can  supply  It  either  from  our  own 
stock  or  from  elsewhere.    We  keep  constanUy  on  hand  about  75,000  volames  of  superior  books. 
Send  for  CataUme,       R.  W.  DOUGLAS  &  CO.,  250  A  252  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Books  advertised  that  you  will  sellf 
Address  tte  adssrtiser  stating  the  edition,  condition,  price  and  postage. 

Bubsenben  tktee  li^tss  arul  address  unihout  charge,  additional.  Sets.  #ak 

ASHLAND  PUBLISHINGCO.,  Kakpolph St.,  HERBRKT  BOWEN,  80  Griswold  St., 

Chicago,  III.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ti^o  copies  of  all  second  hand  auction  book  cata-     Laws  of  Mi^Jj^?"^/,.  ^^^'^^^Jfii^ 
loinies.  Books  printed  in  Michigan  before  leao. 
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Wm.  J.  Campbell,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 

Arabian  Nights.    6  vola.    London,  about  1810. 
Contains  a  story,  *The  Arabian  Knight.' 

EZEKjEL  A  BERNHEIM,  134  Main  St., 

CiNCINKATI,   O. 

Auction— anything  on  the  sublect. 
Auction  Sale  Illustrations.    Old  and  new  prints 
or  engravings. 

N.  H.  P.  GAMMICL,  Austin,  Texas. 

Sbarwood's  Blackstone,  vol.  1. 

Bpuvler's  Law  Directory,  vol.  1. 

Yoakune's  History  of  Texas,  either  vol. 

Any  books  relating  to  Texas  history. 

Anything  relating  to  Muldoon,  a  priest  travelling 

in  Texas  and  Mexico. 
Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary,  vol.  4, 1874  or  1856. 

H.  F.  HEAL  Y.  606  Chestnut  St..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Complete  set  of  Eeilv  &  Roarbacb's  Catalogues, 
and  also  the  Americau  Catalogues.- 

HENRY  HOPKINS,  99  Reade  St.,  New  York. 
New  York  Business  Directories,  1850  to  1865. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON.  1386.  Broadway,  New  York. 

Biographical  Sketch  of  John   Howard  Payne 

Barinard. 
Famous  Bf'anties  and  Historical  Women.  HalL 
Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

L.  A.  LEE,  Brunswick,  Maine. 
Periodicals  and  books  on  the  Microscope. 

E.  A.  MAC,  109  East  9tii  St.,  New  York. 
Modem  Thlnkt-r.  odd  numbers  of  pub.  1870. 

PRANK  E.  MARSHALL,  P.  O.  Lock  Box  1121, 

Philadklhaia.,  Pa. 

World  Fables,  by  G.  Washington  .£8op. 
Burnes'  Poems,  New  York,  1788. 

Philadelphia,  1788. 


It 
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F.  A.  PECKH  AM,  352  State  St.,    Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

VoIh.  and  loose  numbers  of  "The  Engineer"  and 
"Engineering,"  both  published  in  Londone 
State  price  per  vol. ;  per  single  number  :  for  the 
lot;  dates;  covered ;  whether  bound  or  unbound. 

J.  FRANCIS  RUGGLES,  Bronjon,  Mich. 

llj'd  r.ondon  News  witii  picture  of  S.  S.  Children 

at  Moradabad,  India,  1864-5. 
The  Indian  Mutiny,  40  Stripes  for  Satan. 

CARL  SCHRAUBSTADTER,  JR,  303-5  N.  3kd 

St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

History  of  printing  and  allied  arts,  printers' 
journals,  typefounders'  specimen  tKX>k8  and 
early  examples  of  printing. 

MISS  ANNA  L.  WARD,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Books  and  Pamphlets  relating  to  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador. 

E.  W.  WEAVER,  Newport,  Ky. 

Brant's  Hist.  Reform  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Schyn's  Hist.  Meniionetes  (Dutch). 
Books  relating  to  Mennonetes,  Anabaptists,  &c. 
Give  title-page,  condition  and  price. 

"YE  OLD  BOOKE  STORE,"  85  Vav  Houten 

St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Travels  to  the  Source  of  the  Missouri  River,  by 
Captains  Lewis  and  Clark.  Prepaied  by  Paul 
Allen. 

rOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION' 
59  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 

Mercersburg  Review.  No.  4  of  vol.  1— .fuly,  1840; 
No.  2  of  vol.  3— April,  1851,  and  July,  ISSS. 
$1.00  per  No.  will  be  paid. 

Will  pay  $1.00  for  July  l«49of  Mercerburg*  R«^ 
view.  25c.  for  No.  1  of  vol.  2  of  Hebrew  Stu- 
dent, and  $1.00  for  vol.  1  of  same. 

E.  &  J.  B.  YOUNG  &  CO.,  Cooper  Union, 

Fourth  Ave  ,  New  York. 

Books  or  Paniphlets,  written  bv.  or  apperiatnlng 
to.  Bishop  Seabury,  especiallv  the  pamphlets 
by  A.  W.  Fsrmer,  printed  in  1774. 


JOHN  PIERCE, 

78  NASSAU  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 

Old  English  Poetry,  Old  English  Litera- 
ture, Out-of-the-way  Books,  Modern  Po- 
etry, First  Editions,  Autographs, 

C.J.PRICE, 

AGENT  FOR   ENQLISfl  PUBLISHERS, 

1004  WAUfUT  St.,  PHILADEL.PHIA, 
Imports  to  order  from 

ENGLAND.    FRANCE    AND  GERMANY. 
FOHtelOIf  CATAIiOGUBS 

Of  New  and  Old  Books.    Bent  to  any  address.  . 
laF"  Particular  attention  paid  to  orders  for  Rare 

and  Curious  Books. 
Book-buyers  desiriuflr  to  collect  booki  on  Special 
Subjects,  or  in  search  of  Rare  and  Curious  Works, 
are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  advertiser,  whose 
lon^  experience  In  the  business  and  oonneolions 
abroad  give  him  unusual  facilities  for  the  ezQBution 
of  such  orders. 

iVeir  Catalogue  of  Cholee  Books  jutt  iamied. 


MORMONISM.  Wanted  Books,  Pamphlets,  News' 
papers  and  CultlnffS,  relatlni^  to  tbe  Mormon' 
(Latter-Day  Saints)  for  which  good  prices  will  be 
paid. 
A  t'peeinl  lUit  of  wants  and  also  one  of  duplieates  for 
sale,  sent  on  appficaiinn.* 

B.  &  J.  B.  TOUNG  A  CO.. 
CoopBR  Union,  Naw  York. 


JOSEPH  MCDONOUGH, 

IE  OOE  BOOKE  M, 

3  and  55  State  St.,  Albany,  K  Y. 

DIALER  IN 

AMERICAN   GENEALOGY,    HISTORY- 
AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Catalogue  66  Rare  Eni^Ilsh  and  Foreign  Books» 

Mailed  Free. 


NOTICE  OP  REMOVAL. 

After  May  1st,  Catalogues  of  current  publica- 
tions and  rare  Second-Hand  Books,  will  he  Issued 
from  58  and  65  State  Street,  Altmny,  S,  Y.  Send 
your  address  for  one. 
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BOOKSMLLMBS'  OATALO0UE8   RECEIVED. 


AH  CMobwuM  rwetoecl  mm  be  wrteraJ   (n  tfttt  («  witft  (k 


M  0/  ;lrm  iMUfnp  (hem.    f>>r  onir 


AnttemoD,  Jobn,  Jr.,  Nem  York. 

lUxfludlDe,  Andrew.  Ediuburah.  ScotUnd. 

Bftker,  Thomas,  London,  England. 

Bmt,  Jowpb  A  Cu.,  Fmnkfort-on-SI,  Oannauy. 

BlactledKa.  Wm.,    London,  England. 

BrnwD,  Wm.,  EdlnburKh.  HcoCland. 

Bel  In.  Th^ophllft  Pwta,  France. 

Ball,  H.  W,    Barton-on-Humber,  Enitand. 

Boutun.  J.  W.,    Now  York.  N.  Y. 

Cndbf,  John.  U.  W.  Springtield,  Mass. 

Cadney,  Uavld,    London.    Englaad. 

v;haraTay,  Euseue  Flla  Paris.    KnuiM. 

Cle^,  J  ames,  Rochdale,  EnKlaud. 

ConqueL  L.,  Paris,  Fraiice. 

CroQEo,  F.  M.,  indlanapollB,  lod. 

Davejr,  S.  J.,  tiondon,  Eneland. 

Uelaroque.  Hencl,  Paris,  France. 

Db  W1«  Publlstiing  House,    New  York. 

Dure),  A.  Paris,  Fnuce. 

Edwards,  Francis,  London,  England. 

Fontaine,  August.  Paris,  Fnuice. 

GagnoD.  P.,    Quebec,    Canada. 

Ge<>rge's,W.,  Runs,  Brislol,  England. 

Gllhofer  A  RanMihhiiTe.  Vlnnna.  Austria. 

Ulalsher  W..  Lnndnti.  KnEland. 

Oarratt.  ,1.  F.,  Iiondon.  Eneland. 

Gamroels  old  book  store,  AU)>tln.  Texas. 

Gilbert,  U.  H    Southampton.  England. 

Urant,  John,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Harrassowilz,  Otio.    Lelpsli^.   Gtrmaoy. 

Hltchman  J.,  Blrmlnglism,  England. 

Hartley,  Uaigh,  H,,  London.  Enftland. 

Blerseninnn,  Kan  W,,   L«ipil)t,  Uemiany. 

Howell.  E.,  Liverpool,  Englana. 

Hutt,  William,  London,  EnRland. 


jsnits,  u.  I-.,  v/iiitiiiiiHn,  ■jiii". 
Jarrls  J.  W.  ASnn,  I^ondon,  England. 
Jarrold  A  Sons,  Norwich,  Endand. 
Jeflerle^,  C.  J..  Hrlstol.  England. 
Jones.  F.  R.,  Hackney.  England. 
KtnE,  OhBH.,  Torquay,  Entlaud. 
Koehler,  K.  P.,  Leipzig,  Germany. 


Lehec,  L.,  Paris,  France. 
List  A  Francke.  Leipilg,  Germany. 
Labltte,  Em.,  Paul  &  Co.,  P«rl»,  France. 
Lnyster.  8.  B.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
LIssa,  G..  Berlin   Uermsny. 
Lowdermltk  A  Co.,  Washineton,  D.  C. 
Lowe.  C,  Blrmlngnam,  Envland. 
Luzac  A  Co.,    London,    England. 


Hash,  E.  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pickering,  Q.  A  F.,  London.  England. 
Ptekerlnx  A  Chatto,  London,  England. 
I^Imer.  Clemant  Sadler.  London,  Ettglaod. 
Rlniell  J.  A  Son,  London,  England. 
Holland.  E.,    Parlts    Franea. 
RondMU,  Emlle.  Paris.  Franw. 
Raeres  A  Turner.  London,  England. 
Bouguette,  P.  A  Fits,  Paris,  Franee. 


,     /.  T.,  Ijoudon,  England. 

StCTens.  Benrv  A  Sou.  London.  England. 
Stibba,  E.  W..  London,  England. 
Sotheran  H.  A  Co.,  Ijoniion,  BnKland. 
Suttou,  Albert,  Manchester,  Eiiglandi. 
Stai^ardt,  J.  A.,  Berlin,  Gemiaay. 
The  Book  Shop,  Chicago.  111. 
Trisasktr,  J.  AH.  L..    Loudon,  England. 


Young,  H.  A  Sons,  Liverpool,  England. 
Zahm,  A  Co.,  Lancaster.  Penn., 


ABOUT    40,000    VOLUMES    ALWAYS    ON    HAND. 

joiaitT  s:Rxa?3snBT  .t  .,  toibozstto,  o  a  'N'.&.d.a. 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

Second-Hand  and  Bare  Books.  Large  Stock  of  Americana,  Old  English 
Literature,  Out-ot-the-way  Books,  etc.,  on  sala  Frequent  consigniaents 
from  our  London  establiBtmient.    Catalogues  gratis  and  post  &e& 


BOOKSELLERS'    CATALOGUES   WANTED. 

Tout  address  inserted  at  Twenty  Cenis^^er  line^  mont^. 

Please  designate  (be  ktni  of  Catalogues  or  Spuolal  line  of  Books  Interested  In.  with  your  name. 
Booksellers  and  Publishers  will  please  give  this  department  careful  attention. 
Galnor  Jennings,  M.  D.,  West  Hilton,  Ohio.    Microscopical,  Hedlcaland  Bibliography. 
Stockton  Hough,  M.  n.,  ITnlvntfiity  Club,  New  York.         Medical  and  Blhllogimphy. 
Cyrus  E.  Remington.  No.  11  East  ijeneca  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.    Miscellaneous,  and  of  Niagara  Falls. 
Win  H.  Lyons,  Newport,  Ky.  Specialty,  Cuksb. 

Wm.  P.  Kenny,  SWJi   Hanover  SIreet,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Miscellaneous. 
A.  B.  DavlMin.  Kock  Rapids,  Iowa. 
H.  F.  Heaty,  BUS  Chestnut  St,  SL  Louis.  Curious  and  Standard  ]>ilerature  and  SclentlSo  Books. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
TYPEWRITER  1 


OBOSBT'I  TITAIIZBD  FHOSFHITX,  fs  exttact- 
ed  from  the  Bnln  of  ibeUx  and  from  the  embryo 
of  tbe  wheat  and  not  It  tsDotalaboratoiyPhoe- 
phaie  but  a  Vital  Phosphite. 

It  glvee  bright  new  life  and  health  totbe  brain 
and  nerves  and  aids  noDderfully  la  the  bodily  and 
mental  development  of  children. 

Nervous  prostration,  diminished  vitality,  aleep- 
leesDBBB,  InahlUty  to  study  or  remember,  is  but 


Aseots  wanted. 


.  vo.. 

RISH.  1 


men,  and  with  the  beat  tools  that  have  ever  been 
-devised  for  tbe  purpose.  WHTraoted  to  do  all 
that  can  be  iitasonably  expected  of:  the  very  best 
typewriter  extant.  Capable  of  writing  190  worda 
per  rolnate— or  morft—accordlDB  to  tbe  ability  of 
tbe  mentor. 

Price  -  iS  100.00. 

It  Uiere  Is  no  agent  In  your  town,  address  the 
'loaDufacturers, 


■XABTATHW. 

It  has  been  used  and  reeouniended  by  Bishop 
Potior,  Bishop  Steveni).  Bishop  Robertson,  Pres. 
Haric  Hophlns,  Pres.  Dudley,  Prof.  Wlllard 
Parker,  Draper,  Beard  and  thousimda  of  the 
t>est  brain  workers. 

F.  CROSBY  CO..  86  W.  aSTH  ST.,  N.  T. 
For  lale bT Druvgista  OTbymall  fl. 

C.    L.   TRAVER, 

Trenton   N.  J. 
NEW   AND   OLD    BOOKS. 

New  Jersey  History  and  Geoloey. 


OPPICB  OF  PORBIQN  MAILS,    Post  Offlos  Dapftrtmant,  Waahlnfftoi 

TRANS-ATLANTIC    MAILS. 


vnAua.    DxamrATioM.    cijomra- 


TbB 

1    WBBKBHDBfr.... 

AraosTA  ViCTo 

.Hamburg  .. 

Nooa. 

niD 

its  Columbia 

..HambuTr... 

B.OOA.M. 

Bat. 

114  La  CBAMPAaHB...HaTre...- 

BratiBiA QueenMown 

4.00  A.  M. 
S.OUA.M. 
7.00  a!  m! 

Sal. 

.H«vro 

.CbrlitlaDla. 

1  DO  A.  M. 

E.nuA.11. 

1.80  A.  M. 
11.00  A.  M. 
l.l«  P.  M. 
4  to  A.M. 

Blbi .'.'.',"".' 

FoRinsaiA.... 

..aiaasow 

.  Am-terdam. 

We* 

•  FVLDA 

,  Bremen 

W*4.a8TBAVB 

TBtlTOniO _ 

.Queeoetown 

T.m  A.  M. 

».<»  A.  H. 

TO.SO  A.  H. 

BWAHKIC 

3.IDA.  M. 

s.ao  p.  M. 

A.80a.m! 
MUA.M. 
TJOp.lt. 
HOD  A.  M, 

9.aa  A.  M. 

i^ 

.S9    AOOCSTA.VlC. 

Rhtklakd 

..Antwerp 

Wed 

Wed 

SI    AOHAKIA 

La  Oabcoohb 

Bl,DB 

TRIHO  VALLA 

Dbvonia 

Bpaabhoam 

rron 

IOS.<HABIA 

SI  SCITBIA  .*.'.!„'.' 
SI    CATAUONt* 

rron  PHIE 

.  1*  SwitZBBlaAHD 
14  PBHH8TLVANIA 

LmA.M. 

9»U 

lO  L*  BBITaOHB. 
CHBBIA     

Kipaa 

AMeTcaoAii. .. 

.Havre 

.QueenstDwn 

.AmiWrdam. 

.QJwmw 

Qutonilown 

■T^ir 

.ChriRlama.- 

...OHWOw 

..Rotterdam... 

aotrrojt. 

..QiipennowD 

..QuB-nctowi. 

.QUMIIitOWB. 

.Queenstown. 
I.ADBPHIA 

naoA.  M. 

1.00  p.  M. 
1.00  p.  M. 

8.30  A.  K. 

IO.SOA.  M. 

Noon. 

(•30  A.M. 

CT  OF  Chicago 

Majestic 

WtaiBRin.AiiD. 

.QueeoBtowii 

11.00  A.  M. 
fi.80  A.  M. 

Sat. 

1)  La  BODRaOOHB 

..Rotteniain'. 
Bremen 

1.00  a.m. 

«3>A.M. 

11.00  A.  m. 

I.SO  p.  H. 

Baa*  I A 

Waaaa 

1.00  A.  m! 

ISUHD 

BTBIOPIA 

CfarlBtlBDlB.. 

Olaiwow 

Wn>m    RA 

a    7   Kaik 

14  Bnaw „.. 

S.OO  A.  H. 

SICittofN.Yobb 

SaALBm _ 

WABBLAttD 

.BremoTi 

Antwerp 

1!.3UA.M. 

s.aDA  M. 

fi.tH>P.M. 

..Bremen 

NOOH. 

Nan  If. 
NnoB. 

S8  KABraSBuna 

Biemen 

May, 
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83  High  Street,  Marylebone,  I«ondon,  W.  England., 

150,000  Volumes  of  all  Classes  of  Miscellaneous  and  Theological  LUerabure  amBged  unde- 
Subjects  on  hand. 

Special  Subjects:  Napoleana,  and  Americana  (North  and  South),  India,  China  and  Central 
Asia,  Australasia,  and  Topography. 

Lists  of  Books  Wanted  receive  every  attention.    


NEW  WORLD  BOOK  LIST 


WILUAM  GEORGE'S  SONS, 

BRISTOU  OLD  ENGLAND, 

HAS  NOW  READY  A 

CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICANA 

Including  Ma|i8  with  copious.  Annotations.  A 
very  larjce  collection,  the  result  of  many  years' 
amassing.  8vn,  l.'M)  pai^es,  clotli;  post  free  on 
receipt  of  25  cents   (postage  stamps  will  do). 

All  our  other  catalogues  sent  free  ou  receipt  of 
postal  card. 


THE 

BOOKMART  PUBLISHING  CO. 

HftTe  Pnbllslfted  Snpplemeiita  conUif  nine 
Prices  to  the  follonriiis  ralnable  Auction 
Sales,  principally  Anierl«anax 

Beecheb,   Rev.   tiE^KY  Ward,   Brooklyn, 
N.  \.  $1.00 

Tbivulzio  Coi,lection,   Milan,   Italy. 

rARTS  1  AND  2.  50  cents 

James,  Col.  Edward  C,  Oodensburg,  N.  Y. 

50  cents 
Maurice,  Hon.  James,  Maspeth,  Lon«}  Is- 
land, N.  Y.  50  cents 
Murphy,  Henry  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  $1.00 
O'CONOR,  CuARLKS,  New  York,  N.  Y.  SOcents 
Stevens,  Henry,  London,  Eng.  SOcents 
Hawkins,  Kush  C,  New^  York,  N.  Y.  50  cents 
Du  Bois,  Henri  Pene,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

50  cents 

Hoe,  Richard  M.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     50  cent 

Cist,  J^ouis  J.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Parts  1 

2,  8,  AND  4.  $2.25 

Cable,  H.  M.,    Hyde  Park,  Mass.    Parts  1 

AND  2.  $1.26 

CooKE,  Joseph  J.,  Providence,  R.  I.    Parts 

1,  2,  AND  8.  $2.(0 

Farnum,  Alex.,  Providence,  R.  I.    75  cents 

Guild,  Hon.  C.  H.,  East  Somerville,  Mass. 

Parts  1  and  2.  $1.50 

PooRE,  Major  Ben  Perlfy,  Newburypobt, 

Conn.  75  <!ent8 

Kennedy, Robert  Lenox,  New  York. 

5  cents- 

Hale,  Hon.  Chas.  and  Nathan,  Boston,  and 
Jayne,  J.  P.,  New  York.  50  cents 

Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  and  n*ailed  flat  with 
stiff  card*hoard  to  prevent  injury  in  the  mails. 
Address 

BOOKMART  PUBLISHING  CO., 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


THE  BEST 

INVESTMENT 

FOB  THE— 

Family,  School,  Professional  or  Public  Library. 
yOKTIWA^  ITSELF 


TEN    REASONS  WHY  YOU 

SHOULD   PURCHASE 

WEBSTER 

1.  Becaase  it  contains  3000  mote  words  and 

2000  more  engravings  thsn  any  other  Ameri- 
ean  Dictionary.  ' 

2.  Because  it  comprises  a  Dictionaryj  Gaset^ 

teer,  Biographirai  Dictionary,  an4  Diouonar 
ry  of  Fiction,  all  in  one  Ixwit.  ^    -     ,. 

3.  Because  it  in  Standard  Authority  in  the  Gov  t 

Printing  Office,  ami  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

4.  Because  it  is  rit<'d  in  Courts  and  Legislative 

Bodies  as  the  final  authority  safely  to  be  re- 
lied on.  . ,,  ..  J 

5.  Because  nearly  all  School  Books  published 

in  this  country  are  baHed  upon  Webster. 

6.  Because  it  is  recommended  by  State  Sup  IS 

of  Schools  in  38  SUtes  and  by  leading  CoU 
lege  Pres'ts.  _.    .  ,       . 

7.  Because  it  is  the  only  Dictionary  purchwed 

forSchcwls  by  legal  enactment.  Over  50*000 • 
have  been  thuH  purchased. 

8.  Because  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  newspar 

pers  in  the  U.S.make  Webster  their  standard. 

9.  Because  over 300  leading  Bookpellers testify 

timt  they  sell  20  Webster  to  1  of  any  other. 
10.  Because  it  is  the  National  Standard  and  The 
Best  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 

Sold  by  all  Btxiksellorj".     Illustrated  Pamphlet 

sent  prepaid. 
G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  A  CO.,  Pub'rs, Springfield.  Maaa 


THE    CELEBRATED 

Shakespeare  Librarjr 

OF  THE  LATE 

Prof.  F.  B.  Haegal, 

COL  tain  iDir  very  rare 

Pamphlets,  Commentaries. 

and  Biographioal  Works. 

is  to  be  sold  by  the  Antiquarians, 

GILHOFER   k    RANSCHBURG^ 

VIENNA,  (AUSTRIA). 

A  Catalogue  with  prices  is  in  preoaraUon. 


i890. 


C    BOOKiVlART. 


575 


A   CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE 

OF   VALUABLE    BOOKS, 
At  very  low  prices^  to  effect  an  Immediate  Sale, 

will  be  forwarded  to  any  address. 

D.  G.  FRANCIS, 


12    East  Fifteentli  St.,     - 


NE^W   YORK. 


THEW     1 


Contains  literary  and  taiptorioal  articles*  frivee  lists 
-^if  new  Ooyernment  publications,  and  bargains  in 
-Standard.  Choice,  and  Rare  Books. 

Sena  for  a  sample  copy. 

M.  f>.  Xowbermilft  &  Co., 

3494  ft  14S6  "r"  St.        -        WMhingtwi,  D.  a 


-  DAVID  G.  FRANCIS 

12  BAST  PIFTBBNTH  ST..  NKW  YORK. 

West  of  Union  Square. 

DEALER  IN 

tDaluable  ®I^  anb  Dew  Boolte. 

Priced  Catalogues  Issued  from  time  to  time,  sent 
^gratis  to  any  address. 

OLD     BOOKS     NEW 

Away   Down    In    Prices. 

BACON'S  BOOK  STORE, 

86    DIAMOND    STRBBT, 

(Just  above  Smlthlleld). 


[[KIEFiBinE   DUPRAT  &  CO., 

849  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW   YORK. 

IMPORTERS  OF  FINE  BOOKS. 

tenst"  and  ''Conpt"  Mlications. 

Rare  English  Books. 

Ed.  E.  Levi, 


<sodefrov  Mayer,  Old  Enccravinfi:  Dealer, 

4-7  RUE  RICHER,    PARIS.' 

JUST  OUT:  Stetmd  eataUtgueof  oUi  Enoravltiffs, 
Books  and  Manwcripta.  INDEX,  Amerieaa  Ptn'' 
iraiU,  Maw,  Views  and  Books— ManuserivU  and  An- 
toarapht'-EnHrely  Enorased  B*toHs—ExUhrts—Afl,ne 
eolection ofportraiUi  engraved  by  Dl'vet,  Cars.  Leon- 
ard Oaultfer,  Oranthumme,  etc—Portraits  of  Jesuits, 
Preminiftrants,  etc.  —  Portraits  of  Oculists  and 
JLoeotucheurs,  etc.,  etc. 

Oralis  and  Pose  Free  on  application. 
Li»tjs  of  Wants  receive  carefrd  attention. 


JOSEPH    SILK, 

147   6TH   AVENUE,    NEW    YORK, 

Dealer  in  Old  Books  of  every  Description. 

One  hundred  thousand  back  numbers  of  all  the 
leading  Magazines  in  stock  and  supplied  at  low 
i>rioes. 

All  communications  by  mail  answered  promptly.. 


DEALER  IN 

NEW  AND  OLD  BOOKS, 

900  Liberty  St.,  PITTSBUKG,  Pa. 

Correapondenee  Urons  ibe  Trade  Solicited 
in  Beference  to  the  Sale  or  Exchange  ol 
Neiv  Books  in  qaantitlea. 

20,000 

VOLUMES  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 
UNITED  STATES 

(Government  publicatione. 

A  MONTHLr  CATALOOUB. 

BY    JOHN   H.    HICKCOX, 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Fifth  year  of  issue.    Subscription,  $5.00  per  an- 
num.   Single  numbers,  60  cents. 

The  Bible  in  a  Nutshell 

£very  intelligent  reader  should  send  20  cents  sil- 
ver and  1  cent  stamp  for  Preset  Schnitzels 

BOOKS  OF  THE  BIBLE  ANALYZED  I 

The  entire  press  have  strongly  rf  cow  mended  it. 
Third  edition  just  issued. 

IT.  T.  FRUEAUfF.EoBUm,  Pa. 

The  American  News  Company  supplies  the  trade. 

Sbelle,  fl>ineral0  an")  jfoeeila. 

Also  SEEDS  and   PLANIS. 

C.  R.  ORCUTT.  Publisher. 

THE  WEST  AMERICAN   SCIENTIST, 

San  Diego,  California. 
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May, 


•glCTURESQUE 


THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  IS  THE 


TJTMIXT-JEiT^  ES^I^ISESS  a?IB-&-I3^S 

THREE  TRAINS  DAILY  BETWEEN  PIUSBURQ,  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE. 

PHILADELPHIA  AND  NEW  YORK. 


Ihoo  TYains  Daily  between  JPittsburg,    Whetting,    Columbti$,    Cincinnati,  Louit- 

ville,  St.  Louia  and  the  Southwest. 


ALL    TBAIN8    BUVIPPRD    ^TITH 


PULLMAN    -    PALACE    -    SLEEPING    -    CARS, 


72    MILES 

THE    SHORTEST    LINE    TO    WASHINGTON    CITY. 

E.  D.  SMITH,  J.  T.  ODELL.  CHAS.  O.  SCULU 

Division  PasseDger  Ageot.  General  Manag«r.  General  PasaeDger  Agent. 


JAMES  RIMELL&SON,       AUTOGRAPHS. 


BOOK  AND  PBJNT  SELLERS, 

0i  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON,  ENG. 

Fine  ART  and  Illustrated  BOOKS 

a  Specialty. 

Catalogues  of  recent  purchases  seut  free. 

AMERICANA! 

Henry  Stevens  &  Son, 

AMEBICAKiAVTIQUARMBOOESELLEBS. 

Will  ftend  tbeir  Gatalogiies  of  Books  aof)  Pamph- 
lets relating  to  America,  srratis  and  post  free  on 
application.    Prices  strictly  moderate. 

115    ST.    MARTIN'S    LANE, 

IjOiTDO'fcT,    ■«?-   C-,    E^TOTiATTP, 

3amc0  "Rocbc,  BooftecHcr, 

38  New  Oxford  St.,  (Next  Mudie's  Library 

London,    -    England. 

Catalqguei«  constantly  issuing— Gratis  and  Post) 
Free.  Special  items:  Rowlandeon,  Cruikstaank, 
Aiken,  Dickens,  Tbackeray,  ticver.  Napoleon  and 
French  Revolution,  Vovages  and  Travels,  Austral- 
asia. India,  Anecdotal  Memoirs,  Sets  of  Punch,  Il- 
lustrated News,  and  other  periodical,  line  library 
seta  of  Briti»b  Poets,  Dramatists,  Bssayl^ta*  Hiato> 
rians.  Novelists,  Picture  Galleries,  Caricatures, 
Natural  History^  Ibotton,  and  all  leading  authors. 


Just  published:  Catalogue  10  (free  on  appHca 
tion)  Containing  fine  specimens  of  Addison,  Lord 
Auson,  Baxter,  Beethoven,  Bewick,  Blake,  Bos- 
well,  Sir  T.  Browne,  Burns,  Byron,  Carlyle, 
Charles  II.,  Cowper,  Dickens,  G.  Eliot  Gray,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Keats,  Pepys,  ShfUey,  Teunyson,. 
Thackeray,  Theatrical  autOKraphs,  &c.,  &c. 

3.  Pearson  Si  Co., 

46  PALL  MALL,     - 


LONDON,  ENG. 


UMggs,  bookseller. 

159  Church  Street,  Paddlnaton, 
LONDON,    -    ENGLAND. 

52  page  Catalogue  issued  bi-monthly,  sent  free- 
on  application. 

America,  ArohSBology,  Antiquarian,  Curious,. 
Drama,  Barly  Printed,  Fine  Arts,  Genealogy.  Her- 
aldrv.  Natural  History,  First  Editions  of  Bsteemed 
Authors,  and  Illustrated  Standard  Works. 
Listi*  of  wants  receive  special  attention. 

M AQAZI NES  &  REVIEWS. 

Beverai  tbousaod  diffennit  kinds  of  periodleaii 
kept  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  low  rates,  A  specialty 
made  of  supplying  Back  NumberiL  Volnmea,  and: 
Sets.  The  largest  assortmeu  t  of  Its  kind  in  the  wortd: 
Bubaoriptloub  taken  upon  the  most  favorable  tenar* 
for  any  periodical,  either  American  or  Foreign. 

Tlie  Anfterlcmn  A  WortA^u  Hacmxliie 

47  Dey  Street.  New  York. 


INDEX 


TO 


A  Bibllopliile's  Verses,  by  James  Ashcroft. 

Noble  77 

—  Bogus  Narrative  349 
-'  3ook-Uunter  at  Oxford,  by  W.  Roberts  174 

—  Book-Lender's  Wail,  by  Thomas  Hutcb- 

insoti  (poetry)  208 

—  Bookseller's  Prescripilon  for  the  Blues, 

by  £.  F.  109 

—  Complete  Collection  of  Genteel  Conver- 

sation, 1783  212 

—  Curious  Preface,  by  F.  Cherry  156 

—  Gentleman*8  Library  172 

—  Medical  Library  114 

—  Modern  Bibllof?rapher,  by  A  Bookhunter  406 

—  New  Poem  by  Tennyson  288 
Slang  Dictionary  558 

—  Poet's  Eightieth   Birthday,    by  Alfred 

Austin  (poetry)  201 
~  Viditto  the  King's  Palaces  at  the  British 

'  Museum  555 

—  Word  about  Bookmen,  by  C.  J.  B.  450 
^sop,  by  £.  Yardley  501 
African  Bibliographies  510 
Aldrlcb,  Thomas  Bailey,  In  Westminster 

Abbey  (poetry)  587 

Alone,  by  T.  J.  Chapman  (poetry)  357 

American  Notes    43,  90,  187,  184,  233,  285,  830, 

378,  435,  471,  523,  563 
Amor  in  Extremis,  by  Florence  Peacock 

(poetry)  68 

An  Angler's  Biography,  by  Andrew  Lang  206 

—  Author's  Cry  450 
An  Early  Poem  by  Poe  :«8 

—  Instructive  Lesson  824 

—  Or*t<)genarian  Puet-Laureate  213 

—  Unpublished  Poem  by  Haitley  Coleridge  556 
Apology,  Colley  Clbber's  206 
Archaic  Novels  412 
Ashes,  by  William  Winter  (poetry)  253 
As  to  Pope,  by  Andrew  Lang  539 
At  Shelley's  House  at  Lerlcl,  by  Alfred 

Austin  (poetry)  489 

Aubrey  de  Vere's  Essays  124 

Aurora  Lel^h,  by  Frederick  J.  Pape  (poetry)  174 
Austin,  Alfred,  A  Poet's  Eightieth  Birthday 

(poetry)  201 

At  Shelley's  Mouse  at  Lerlci 

(poetry) 


Author's  Errors 

Autograph  (Collection,  Scraps  from  an 

Hunters 

Autographiana 

Axon,  William  £.  A.,  Cataloguing 

Ballantrae,  The  Master  of 

Barlow  Sale,  The 

Bell,  U.  T.  Mackenzie,  Marryat 


489 
84 
321 
352 
273 
454 
310 
478 
119 


153 

108 

496 

510 

490 

57 

30 

1 

158 

8 

21 


Bnranger's  My  Vocation,  by  Eugene  Piel 
(poetry) 
Berlin,  Literary  Men  of 
Bibliographer,  A  Modem,  by  A.  Bookhunter 
Biblioicraphies,  African 

Forthcoming 

BIbliohipponoustics,  by  Eugene  Field 

Bibllokaiiston,  by  Harold  Klett 

Biblio  Kleptomaniacs 

Bibllomanlac*s  Bride,  The,  by  Eugene  Field 

(poetry) 
Bibliomaniacs,  Chicago 

Sonif  for,  by  Thomas  U  utch- 

Inson  (poetry) 
Bibliophiliaua    86,  86,  182,  181,  229,  283.  328,  377, 

423,  470,  521,  559 
Binding,  Cloth  416 

Biography,  An  Angler's,  by  Andrew  Lang       206 
Book  Auctions  47.  96,  142.  189,  239,  289,  337,  431, 

475,  527,  569 
281 

16 
416 
177 
208 
393 
174 

446 


Binding,  Facsimiles  of 
Bindings,  Preservation  and  Restora- 
tion of  Ancient,  by  Luke  Limner 
Binders'  Quarrels 
Burning 

Covers,  Embroidered 
Inscriptions  for  a 
Hunter  at  Oxford,  by  W.  Roberts 
Lendini?,    by  Roderick   Thradthrall 
(poetry) 


Notice 


40.   87,  134,  230 
88 


Reviews,  by  Julian  Hawthorne 

Sales  of  the  last  English  Season,  by 

J.  H.  Slater  27a 

The  Latest,  by  Gleeson  White  (poetry)     57 

Bookbinding,  Modern  537 

Bookmen,  A  Word  About,  by  C.  J.  B.  459 

Bookseller's  Prescription  for  the  Blues,  A, 

by  E.  F.  109* 

Bookselling,  Early  English  3 

Bookstall,  From  a  Second-hand,  by  Selwyn 

Image  301 
Bookworm,  The  Attic  (poetrj)                        297 
Books  and  their  Form,  The  Lightness  of          451 
Worms,  by  An  Old  Book- 
worm 81 

Buying  264 

For  Sale      50  100,   145,   194,  242,  292,  389, 

387,  436,  484,  529,  570 

Libraries  and  Reading,  by  C.  A.  V/'ard  446 

Some  Rcnarkable  215 

Specialists  and  305 

The  Decoration  of  Bound  369 

The  Way  to  Handle  804 

Wanted    51,  101,  148  196,  244.  298,  340,  389, 

487,  485,  530,  570 


^80 


INDEX. 


Bradsbaw's  Papers,  Uenry,  by  £.  Gordon 

Duff 
British  Maseum  Catalogues,  14  ew 
A  Visit  to  the  Kinif's  Pal- 
aces at  the 


408 
125 

565 
883 


Brownfmc,  Kpbert 

by  Aubrey  de  Vere  (poetry)  550 

firowMliiR's  Poems,  Mrs.  858 

Sonuets  In  the  Pall  Mali  Gazette  467 

Buckley,  W.  E.,  The  Liberal :  L.eigh  Hunt  23 

Bunce,  Oliver  B.,  Something  to  Read  (poetry)  542 

Bunyan*s  Poems          ^  401 

Burney,  Fanny  491 

Burns,  Relics  of  Sheridan  and  806 

Buying  Boolcs  264 

-Carlyle,    Personal  Keminiscenoes  of,    by 

Prof.  Tyndall  507 

Thomas  550 

Carey's  Poems,  Patrick,  by  Gleeson  WhHe  18 
•Catalogues:  Got  as  a  Clue,  by  Thomas 

Hutchinson  (poetry)  282 

Received     62,  98,  144,  194,  241,  201, 

888,  886,  485,  488,  582,  572 

Wanted     58,  99,  144,   198,  241,  291, 

888,  886,  486,  482,  581,  572 

•Cataloguing,  by  W  iUiam  A.  E.  Axon  454 
'Cattle,  Frederic,  Some  Less- known  Tenny- 

sonlan  178 

"Chapman,  T.  J.,  Alone  (pootry)  857 

Pope  and  his  Collaborators  299 

-Characters,  Dickens  861 

-Charles  Dickens  as  an  Editor  266 

in  London  653 

■Chaucer,  References  to  Shakspere  and,  by 

H.  C.  Frith  74 

Cherry,  F.,  A  Curious  Preface  156 

-Chesterfield's  Letters,  Lord  371 

Ohicago  Bibliomaniacs  g 

-Cloth  Binding  4X6 

Coleridge,  Hartley,  An  Unpublished  I'oem  of  556 

Collaboration,  «3fcc.,  by  Andrew  Lang  268 

Colley  Cibber's  Apology  2U9 

Collins  and  Dickens  542 

Columbus  Letter,  The  554 

Con  templallng  Existence  no 

Contemporaries,  Roger  and  his  09 
Conversation,  1788,  A  Complete  Collection 

of  Genteel  212 

Coquelln  on  Shakspere  276 

Courtney,  W.  P.,  Sir  Richard  Steele  845 

Creeps,  The.  by  H.  D.  Traill  121 

Creerar  Gift,  Mr.  (teo.  Wm.  Curtis  on  the  460 

-CiUiclsm,  The  Use  of  5 
Current  Literature    277,  816,  872,  420,  466,  516,  561 

Curtis,  Mr.  €^.  Wm.  on  the  Creerar  Gift  460 

Davidson,  John,  Rare  Ben  448 

Davis,  John,  the  Navigator  I68 

Dawson,  Ernest,  My  Lady  April  (poetry)  496 

De  Quincey  on  Novels,  by  Thos.  de  Quincey  315 

--  Vere,  Aubrey,  Robert  Browning  (poetry)  559 

Dickens  and  Dotheboys'  Hall  158 

Characters  361 

Charles,  as  an  Editor  256 

In  London  553 

Collins  and  542 

Gallery,  The,  by  M. J.Farrah  (poetry)  506 


Dickens  Under  the  Hammer,  Illustrations 

to  Charles  225 

Dictionary,  A  New  Slang  558 

Dobson,  Austin,  Don  Quixote  (poetry)  510 

The  Ballad  of  Bitter  Fruit  898 

Dotheboys'  Hall,  Dickens  and  15S 

Round  Abont,  by  HL  F.  A.  461 

Doyle,  J.  A.,  France  and  the  Foundation  of 

the  United  States  249 

Dramatist,  Tupper  as  a  ^^ 

Drayton's  Polyolblon,  by  a  Bookhunter  648 

Duff,  E.  Gordon,  Henry  Bradshaw's  Papers  403 

Early  English  Bookselling  8 

Editions,  Orlsinal  314 

Eighteenth  Century  Literature  10 

Elizabethan  Authors,  Were  Proofs  Seen  by  79 

Elton,  O.,  Translation  (poetry)  217 
Elzevir,  To  Duniel,  by  Andrnw  Lang  (poetry)  109 

Enbrolderied  Book  Covers  308 
Emerson  at  Home  in  Concord,  by  Walter 

Lewtn  1^ 

Errors,  Author's  84 

Essays,  Aubrey  de  Vere's  l^* 

Mr.  Patroore's  865 

Essence  of  Pater  **1 

Et  CfBtera,  by  H.  D.  TralU  217 
—  Sunt  Commercla  Coell,   by  Herbert  P. 

Home  (poetry)  1* 

Evolution,  by  Charles  F.  Johnson  (poetry)  405 

Existence,  Contemplating  iiO 

Facsimiles  of  Bookbinding  ^i 

False  Poetic  Coin  ^^^ 

Fanny  Buruey  *®^ 
Farrah,  M.  J.,  The  Dickens'  Gallery  (poetry)  505 

Favorite  Novels  ^^ 
Ferguson,  C,  The  New  England  Primer, 

A.  D.,  1696 
Fiction  and  the  Young  Girl 
Portraits  In 


495 

127 

27 


153 
57 


Field,  Eugene,   Beranger's    My   Vocation 

(poetry) 

Blbllohlpponoustlcs 

Four  Odes  of  Horace  (poetry)    17 

The  Happy  Isle  of  Horace 

(poetry)  ^^ 

The    Bibliomaniac's    Bride 

(poetry)  ^^ 

Tiie  Odor  of  Musty  Volumes   547 

Fifty  Years  on  the  Trail  1® 
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YouDB,  E.  ft  J.  B  ,  «  Co.,  Kew  York      .   5t,  101!,  150 

FOREIGN. 

ABbwortb,  J,  H.  ft  A.,  Ijerag     65,  103.  I4S,  197,  S47, 

£06,  343.  8>l.  430.  V».  534 

Baer.  Joaepb,  ft  Co..  Fraokfoit-on-Maln         56,  104 

BdwardB.  Francl*.  Loadon    66,  103,  140,  197,  £47,  2SS, 

S43,  887.  l^^  131,  633 

Oeorse's  Sons.  tVni,,  Bristol     206.  343.  301.  130,  184. 

633,574 

Qilborrr  ft  Bannhburg,  Vleoba  484,  638,  573 

Kerr  ft  BlohaidMO,  Olacgow  65,  101 

HacK.',  U.,  London       64.  102.  160.  108.  MS.  200,  844, 

392.  ISO.  4SS.  688.  67a 

Mayer.   Oodefrey.  Paris      103.  140.  107.  247.  l06.  343. 

801.  480.  480,  634,  675 

Pearson.  J.  ft  Son,  London     61,  ItiS,  154,  108.  348, 

206,  341.  302,  433.  488.  636,  67» 

KImell.  J.  ft  Son.  London,    -A.  I0£.  160.  'lOS.  248.  £06. 

341,  aOS,  438,  468.  .S3e.  678 

Roobe,  James,  London       51,  103,  150,  108,  £48,  296. 

314.  302,  433.  438.  536.  57S 
Rondeau,  H.  B.,  Paris  66 
Stevens,  Henry  ft  eon.  London      51,  1(B,  150,  198, 

£18,  W«.  341,  39e.  433,  188,  538  blft 


> 


